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Editors’ Preface to Volume XV 


“A Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament is a bold venture any time it is un- 
dertaken.” As the editors wrote this in the mid-1970s, they had in mind not so much 
the mechanical aspects of the project, but rather the ever daunting field of theologi- 
cal scholarship. The substantial developments that they envisioned at that time 
turned out to be even more rapid and more controversial than one could have ex- 
pected. What had been projected as a task to be completed in a maximum of 10 years 
turned into an epic venture spanning more than a quarter century. Almost from the 
outset the original conception of the Dictionary required continuous modification, 
attested in an ever expanding number of terms and concepts addressed, with a grand 
total of approximately 1150 key words now included. New insights regarding gram- 
mar and linguistics constantly had to be considered, as well as advances in the study 
of epigraphy and unanticipated proliferation in publication of the Qumran texts. The 
rise of a full spectrum of new methodologies further necessitated setting new stan- 
dards. The greatest challenge, however, remained the ongoing dialogue encompass- 
ing divergent theories and approaches to the biblical texts. Collaboration between the 
editors and authors sought to address prudently this situation of seemingly constant 
change so as not to attach hastily to new currents of thought but rather to present re- 
sponsible opinions. In the process consensus also had to be reached on fundamental 
matters of lexicography so as not to become bogged down In the perplexities of in- 
terpretation. A Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament can provide a great deal, 
but not everything. 

Volumes I-XV of The Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, covering the 
Hebrew terms, are now completed, Only one volume on Aramaic terms follows (Vol- 
ume XVI), under the editorship of Professor Dr. Ingo Kottsieper of Göttingen (see 
ZAH 8 [1995] 80-81). The series will conclude with Volume XVII, which will enhance 
access to the Dictionary by means of a general index and which will also provide sup- 
plementary bibliography updating entries throughout the set. 

To all of our contributors, a hearty word of thanks for your many years of service. 
Of foremost importance are the authors of the individual articles, who have with great 
competence and preparation addressed their topics and offered insights reflecting 
scholarship of the highest order. A number of these contributors have also provided 
skillful translations, and many articles were extensively rewritten. The editorial teams 
in both Bonn and Uppsala have made substantial contributions. For Bonn, sincere 
thanks to H, Lamberty-Zielinski, H. Baranske, G. Barteldrees, A, Doecker, E, Ha- 
macher, M. Rapp-Pokorny, M. Riehmen, and N. van Meeteren, as well as E. Ballhorn, 
U, Dahmen, C. Rottgen-Burtscheidt, J. schnocks, and M. Seufert. For Uppsala, special 
appreciation to G. André. Quite applicable for the members of these teams has occa- 
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xii Editors’ Preface 


sionally been the lament of the Preacher in Eccl. 12:12: “Of making many books there 
is no end, and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 

Particular gratitude is expressed to Headmaster F. Stöhr, emeritus, of Heinsberg, 
who with great precision verified the biblical citations and reviewed critically the LXX 
sections of individual articles. In addition, many of the corrections Incorporated into 
the English edition stem from his work. 

Finally, we reiterate our appreciation to technical advisors Jan Bergman (Egypto- 
logy), Oswald Loretz (Ugaritic), and Wolfram Freiherr von Soden (Akkadian). 

In the course of our work we have encountered the death of Founding Editor 
Gerhard Johannes Botterweck as well as of several authors: Sverre Aalen, Peter R. 
Ackroyd, Gösta W. Ahlstrom, Luis Alonso-Schökel, Christoph Barth, Jan Bergman, 
Herrmann Eising, Otto Eissfeldt, Alfred Haldar, Vinzen Hamp, Gerhard F. Hasel, Al- 
fred Jepsen, Arvid S. Kapelrud, Dieter Kellermann, Walter Kornfeld, Hans Kosmala, 
Tryggve Kronholm, Daniel Levy, Paul Maiberger, Martin J. Mulder, Horst-Dietrich 
Preuss, Joseph Reindl, Josef Scharbert, Otto Schilling, Wolfram von Soden, Siegfried 
Wagner, and Hans-Jurgen Zobel. To all of them belong our gratitude and our respectful 
remembrances. 

The well-known saying, “quem dii oderunt, lexicographum fecerunt [those whom 
the gods wish to destroy, they make into dictionary editors]? may at times have accu- 
rately characterized the disposition of the editors, but the countless experiences of 
fruitful collegial collaboration, out of which grew numerous friendships, overshad- 
owed those aspects of the process. And it is particularly befitting for the editors, that 
our editor at W. Kohlhammer GmbH, Jiirgen Schneider, has always been “in unserem 
Bund der Dritte (the third in our Federation).” 


Heinz-Josef Fabry/Helmer Ringgren 
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Arabic 
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Archives royales de Mari. Textes cunéiformes, Paris 
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American Schools of Oriental Research Dissertation Series 
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J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij, Aramaic Texts from Deir ‘Alla, Leiden, 
1976 
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Augustinianum, Rome 

Aula orientalis, Barcelona 
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1964 

Andrews University Seminary Studies, Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Authorized (King James) Version 

Arbeiten zur Theologie, Stuttgart 
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Biblical Archaeologist, New Haven, Ann Arbor, Philadelphia, Atlanta 
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Paris 

Biblical Archaeology Review, Washington, D.C. 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, Ann Ar- 
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Dor le Dor, Jerusalem 

M. Noth, Deuteronomistic History. JSOTSup 15. Eng. tr. 71991 

direct 

C. F. Jean and J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions sémitiques de 
l'ouest. Leiden, 1965 

dissertation 

Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. Oxford, 1955- 

Documenta et monumenta orientis antiqui, Leiden 

divine name 

Deuteronomie (source) 

Deuteronomistic (source) 

Deuteronomistic History/historian 


Abbreviations 


DtrN 
DtrP 

E 

EA 

ed. 
EdF 
Egyp. 
EH 
EMigr 
emph. 
EncBib 


EncJud 
EnEl 
Eng. 
ERE 


LıfThst 
Erg. 
Erlsr 
ESE 


esp. 
EstBib 
EtB 


Even-Shoshan 


EvQ 
Evi 
ExpT 
FAT 
fem. 
fig(s). 
FO 

fr(s). 
FRLANT 


FS 
FThsı 
FuF 
Fzb 
G, Gtn 
GaG 


Ger. 
GesB 


GesTh 


Gilg. 
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nomistic Deuteronomistic source 

prophetic Deuteronomistic redactor 

Elohistic source 

Tell el-Amarna tablets 

edition, editor 

Erträge der Forschung, Darmstadt 

Egyptian 

Europäische Hochschulschriften, Frankfurt, Bern 

Ensiglöpedväa migra it (Encyclopedia Biblica). Jerusalem, 1950- 

emphatic 

Encyclopaedia Biblica, ed. T. K. Cheyne, 4 vols. London, 1800-1903, repr. 
1958 

Encyclopaedia judaica. 16 vols. Jerusalem, New York, 1971-72 

Enuma Elish 

English 

EREEncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, 13 vols, New York, 
1913-27 

Erfurter theologische Studien, Leipzig 

Ergänzungsheft, Ergänzungsreihe. Ergänzungsband 

Eretz-Israel, Jerusalem 

M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris für semitische Epigraphik. 3 vols. Giessen, 1900- 
1915 

especially 

Estudios biblicos, Madrid 

Etudes bibliques, Paris 

Ethiopic 

Ephemerides theologicae lovanienses, Louvain 

Etudes théologiques et religieuses, Montpellier 

Einheitsübersetzung der Heilige Schrift. Stuttgart. 1974-80 

A, Even-Shoshan, New Concordance of the Bible, Jerusalem, 41983 

Evangelical Quarterly 

Evangelische Theologie, Munich 

Expository Times, Edinburgh 

Forschungen zum Alten Testament, Tübingen 

feminine 

figure(s) 

Folia erientalia, Krakow 

fragment(s) 

Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
Gottingen 

Festschrift 

Freiburger theologischer Studien 

Forschungen und Fortschritte, Berlin 

Forschung zur Bibel, Würzburg 

basic (Grund) stem, reflexive stem 

W. von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik. AnOr 33, 1952, 71969 
(with Erg., AnOr 47) 

German 

W. Gesenius and F. Buhl, Hebrdisches und aramdisches Handwérterbuch 
über das AT. Berlin, "1921, °1987— 

W. Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraecae et chaldaeae 
Veteris Testamenti. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1829-58 

Gilgamesh epic 


xviij 


Gk. 
GK 


GMA 
GSAT 
GTA 


GTTOT 
Guillaume 


H 
Habil. 
HAL 


HAR 
HAT 
HAW 
HBT 
Heb, 
Hen 
Herm 
Hitt. 
HKAT 
HO 
HP 
HPT 


HS 
HSAT 


HSM 
ASS 
HTR 
HTS 
HUCA 
TEG 
IDB 


IEJ 
ILC 


ill(s). 
impt. 
impv. 
inf, 

in loc. 
Int 
intrans. 


Intro(s). 


IPN 


J 
JA 


Abbreviations 


Greek 

W. Gesenius and E. Kautsch, Hebräische Grammatik. Halle, 7*1909 
(= Kautsch and A. E. Cowley. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar |Eng. tr., Ox- 
ford, ?1910]) 

Göttinger Miszellen Ägypten 

Gesammelte Studien zum AT 

Göttinger theologische Arbeiten 

J, J. Simons, Geographical and Topographical Texts of the OT. Leiden, 1959 

A. Guillaume, Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicography (repr. Leiden, 1965) 

Holiness Code 

Habilitationschrift 

L. Koehler, W. Baumgartner, et al., Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the OT. 
2 vols. Eng. tr., Leiden, 2001 (repr, of 5 vols. plus Sup, with same pagi- 
nation) 

Hebrew Annual Review, Columbus, Ohio 

Handbuch zum AT, ser. 1, ed. O. Eissfeldt. Tübingen 

Handbuch der altertumswissenschaft, Munich 

Horizons in Biblical Theology, Pittsburgh 

Hebrew 

Henoch 

Hermeneia, Philadelphia, Minneapolis 

Hittite 

Handkommentar zum AT, ed. W. Nowack. Gottingen 

Handbuch der Orientalistik, Leiden 

E. Jenni, Das hebrdische Piel. Zurich, 1968 

M. Noth, History of Pentateuchal Traditions. Eng. tr.. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1972 

Hebrew Studies, Madison 

Die Heilige Schrift des ATs, ed. E. Kautsch and A. Bertholet. 4 vols. 
Tübingen, *1922-23 

Harvard Semitic Monographs, Cambridge 

Harvard Semitic Studies, Cambridge; Missoula, Mont,; Chico, Calif.; Atlanta 

Harvard Theological Review, Cambridge 

Harvard Theological Studies, Cambridge 

Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati 

International Critical Commentary, Edinburgh 

Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, ed. G. A. Buttrick. 4 vols. Nashville, 
1962; Sup, ed. K. Crim, Nashville, 1976 

Israel Exploration Journal, Jerusalem 

J. Pedersen, Israel: Its Life and Culture. 4 vols. in 2. Eng. tr., Oxford, 1926- 
40, 71963 

illustration(s) 

imperfect(ive) 

imperative 

infinitive 

on this passage 

Interpretation, Richmond 

intransitive 

Introduction(s) (to the) 

M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der 
gemeinsemitischen Namengebung. BWANT 46 (III/10). 1928, repr. 1980 

Yahwist source (J!, earliest Yahwist source; J. secondary Yahwist source) 

Journal asiatique, Paris 


AAR P ! 


JANES 


JAOS 
Jastrow 


JBL 


JBLMS 
JBT 
JCS 


JE 
JE 
JEOL 


Jer. 
JESHO 
JTS 
JM 


JNES 
JNSL 
Jos. Asen. 
JPOS 
JPS 

JOR 
JRAS 
JSHRZ 
JSJ 
JSOT 
JSOTSup 
ISS 

JTS 

Jud 


KD 
KEHAT 
KHC 
KiSchr 


König 
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Journal of the Ancient Near Eastern Society of Columbia University, New 
York 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Baltimore, Boston, New Haven 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature. 1903; repr. 2 vols. in 1. Brooklyn, 1975 

Journal of Biblical Literature, Philadelphia; Missoula, Mont.: Chico, Calif.: 
Atlanta 

Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph Series 

Jahrbuch für Theologie, Neukirchen 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies, New Haven, Cambridge, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more 

Yahwist-Elohist source 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, ed. |. Singer, 12 vols. New York, 1916 

Jaarbericht van het Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch Genootschap “Ex Oriente Lux,” 
Leiden 

Jerusalem (Palestinian) Talmud 

Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, London 

Journal of Jewish Studies, London 

P. Joüon and T. Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew. Subsidia biblica 
I4/I-11. Eng. tr., Rome, 1991, repr. 1996 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago 

Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages, Stellenbosch 

Joseph and Aseneth 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, Jerusalem 

Jewish Publication Society 

Jewish Quarterly Review, Philadelphia 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London 

Jüdische Schriften aus hellenistisch-römischer Zeit, Gütersloh 

Journal for the Study of Judaism 

Journal for the Study of the OT, Sheffield 

Journal for the Study of the OT, Supplement, Sheffield 

Journal of Semitic Studies, Manchester 

Journal of Theological Studies, Oxford 

Judaica, Zurich 

Ketib 

H. Donner and W. Röllig, Kanaanäische und aramäische Inschriften. 3 vols. 
Wiesbaden. 71966-69. 31971-76 

Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiösen Inhalts. Leipzig, 1923 

Kommentar zum AT, ed. E. Sellin and J. Herrmann. Leipzig. Giitersloh 

Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts 

L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, 
Leiden, 11953, 71958, 71967—-96 

C, F. Keil and F. Delitzsch, Commentary on the OT. 10 vols, Eng. tr., repr. 
Grand Rapids, 1954 

Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum AT, ed. O, F. Fridelin. Leipzig, 
1812-96 

Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum AT, ed. K, Marti, Freiburg/Leipzig/Tiibingen 

Kleine Schriften (A. Alt [Munich, 1953-59, 71964]; O. Eissfeldt [Tübingen, 
1962-79]: K. Elliger [TAB 32 (1966)]; E. Kutsch [BZAW 168 (1986)]; 
E. Meyer [Halle, 1910-24]) 

E. König. Hebrdisches und aramdisches Wörterbuch zum AT. Leipzig, 1910: 
71936 


AX 


Leslau, 


Contributions 


Les 
LexAg 


LexHebAram 


LexLingAeth 
Lexsyr 
Lisowsky 

lit. 

Lohse 

LOT 


LUA 
LXX 


MAD 
Mand. 
Mandelkern 
MAOG 
MARI 
MarThst 
masc, 
MaD 
MDOG 
Meyer 
mg. 
MGWI 
Michel 


Midr. 
MIO 
Mish. 
MPL 


Moab. 
MRS 
msi(S). 
MT 


Abbreviations 


Die keilalphabetischen Texte aus Ugarit, I, ed. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and 
J, Sanmartin. AOAT 24, 1976 

Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi 

Kerygma und Dogma, Gottingen 

K. G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten, Göttingen, 1960: Nachtrige. 
RevQ 4 (1963-64) 163-234 

line(s) 

Lay source 

Life of Adam and Eve 

E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon. 8 vols. London, 1863-93, repr. 1968 

Littératures anciennes du Proche-Orient, Paris 

Latin 

Lectio divina, Paris 

W. Leslau, Ethiopic and South Arabic Contributions to the Hebrew Lexicon. 
UCP 20. Los Angeles, 1958 

Lesonenu, Jerusalem 

W. Helck and E. Otto, eds., Lexikon der Ägyptologie. Wiesbaden, 1975- 

F. Zorell, Lexicon hebraicum et aramaicum Veteris Testamenti. Rome, 1958, 
repr, 1968 

A. Dillmann, Lexicon linguae aethiopicae. Leipzig, 1865 

C. Brockelmann, Lexicon syriacum. Halle. 1928, 71968 

G. Lisowsky, Konkordanz zum hebräischen AT. Stuttgart, 1958, 71966 

literally 

E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran. Munich, 71971 

Z. Ben Hayyim, The Literary and Oral Tradition of Hebrew and Aramaic 
Amongst the Samaritans. Jerusalem, 1957 

Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 

Septuagint (LXX%, Codex Alexandrinus; LXX", Codex Vaticanus; LXXT, 
Lucianic recension; LXX®", Origen; LXX®, Codex Veronensis; LX XSI!7), 
Codex Sinaiticus, correctors 1, 2, etc.: LXX", Aldine ed.) 

Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary. Chicago, 1952-57 

Mandaic 

S, Mandelkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae. Tel Aviv, 197] 

Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig 

Mari, annales de recherches interdisciplinaires 

Marburger theologische Studien, Marburg 

masculine 

E. S. Drower and R. Macuch, Mandaic Dictionary. Oxford, 1963 

Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, Berlin 

R. Meyer, Hebräische Grammatik. 4 vols. Berlin, 71966-72 

margin 

Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, Breslau 

D. Michel, Grundlegung einer hebräischen Syntax, 1. Neukirchen-Vluyn, 
1977 

Midrash 

Mitteilungen des Instituts für Orientforschung, Berlin 

Mishnah 

J. P. Migne, Patrologia latina, 221 vols. (Paris, 1841-1864); sup, 5 vols. 
(1958-1970) 

Moabite 

Mission de Ras Shamra, Paris 

manuscript(s) 

Masoretic Text 


Abbreviations 


MTS 
Mur 
Mus 
MUST 
MVAG 
n(n). 
N, Ntn 
Nabat. 
NBL 
NBSS 


NCBC 
NEB 
NEB 
NedTT 
NGTT 
NICOT 
nols). 
NRSV 
NSS 


OTS 
OTWSA 


p(p). 
P 


Palmyr. 
par. 
pass, 


PCRHP 


PEO 
PEFOS 
Pesh. 
pf. 
PFES 


xxi 


Münchener theologische Studien, Munich 

Wadi Murabba‘at text(s) 

Muséon, Louvain 

Melanges de [Université St.-Joseph, Beirut 

Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Agyptischen Gesellschaft (Berlin), Leipzig 

note(s) 

passive, reflexive stem 

Nabatean 

Neues Bibel-Lexikon, ed. M. Gorg. Zurich, 199] 

T. Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 
1910 

New Century Bible Commentary, Grand Rapids and London 

New English Bible 

Die Neue Echter-Bibel, Würzburg 

Nederlands theologisch Tijdschrift, Wageningen 

Nederduitse gereformeerde teologiese tydskrif, Capetown 

New International Commentary on the OT, Grand Rapids 

number(s) 

New Revised Standard Version. New York, 1989 

J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 71894, repr. 
Hildesheim, 1967 

New Testament, Neues Testament, etc. 

Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus, Fribourg, etc. 

NT Studies, Cambridge 

object 

Orbis biblicus et orientalis, Fribourg, Gottingen 

Osterreichische biblische Studien, Klosterneu berg 

obverse of a papyrus or tablet 

Oriental Institute Publications, Chicago 

Old Latin (OLS, Fragmenta Sangallensia Prophetarum) 

Orientalia lovaniensia analecta, Louvain 

Orientalia lovaniensia periodica, Louvain 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Leipzig, Berlin 

Orientalia, Rome 

Oriens antiguus, Rome 

Old South Arabic 

Old Testament, Oude Testament, etc. 

Old Testament Library, Philadelphia, Louisville 

Oudtestamentische Studiën, Leiden 

Ou testamentiese werkgemeenskap in Suid-Afrika, Pretoria 

page(s) 

Priestly source (PS, Priestly Grundschrift (“basic material]; PS, secondary 
Priestly source) 

Palmyrene 

parallel/and parallel passages 

passive 

Publications du Centre de Recherches d'histoire et de philologie. Hautes 
études orientales, Geneva 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, London 

Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, London 

Peshitta 

perfect(ive) 

Publications of the Finnish Exegerical Sociery, Helsinki 


XXil 


Phil.-hist. Kl. 


Phoen. 
PJ 
pls). 
pl. 
PLO 
PN 
PN 
PNPI 
PNU 
POT 


prepis). 


PRU 
ptep. 
PTMS 
Pun, 
PW 


Abbreviations 


Philosophische-historische Klasse 

Phoenician 

Paldstinajahrbuch, Berlin 

plate(s) 

plural 

Porta linguarum orientalium, Wiesbaden 

personal name 

H. Ranke, Die altdgyptischen Personennamen. 1935-52 

J. K. Stark, Personal Names in Palmyrene Inscriptions. Oxford, 1971 

F. Grondähl, Die Personennamen der Texte aus Ugarit. StPohl |. 1967 

De Prediking van het OT, Nijkerk 

preposition(s) 

Le Palais royal d'Ugarit, ed. C. F.-A. Schaeffer and J, Nougayrol. MRS 

participle 

Pittsburgh Theological Monograph Series 

Punic 

A. Pauly and G. Wissowa, Real-Encyclopädie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. 6 vols. Stuttgart, 1839-52; Sup, 11 vols., 1903-56; 
ser. 2, 10 vols., 1914-48 

K. Sethe, Die altägyptischen Pyramidentexte. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1908-22 

Qumran scroll (preceded by arabic numeral designating cave) 

Vere 

Qadmoniot, Jerusalem 

Quaestiones disputatae, Florence 

reverse (side of a tablet. coin, etc.) 

Redactor (RP, Deuteronomistic; R} Priestly; R’, Yahwist: R", Holiness 
Code) 

Revue d’assyriologie et d'archéologie orientale, Paris 

Rabbah (midrashic commentary) 

Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale, Paris 

H. Bonnet, Reallexikon der ägyptischen Religionsgeschichte. Berlin, 1952, 
21971 

Revue biblique, Paris 

Real-Encyklopädie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche, ed. A. Hauck. 
24 vols. Leipzig, 41896-1913 

Revue des études juives, Paris 

reprint, reprinted 

Repertoire d'épigraphie semitique. Paris, 1900— (with number of text) 

revised, revision 

Revue de Qumran, Paris 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. H. Gunkel and 
L: Zscharnack. 5 vols. Tübingen, ?1927-31; ed. K. Galling, 6 vols.. $1957- 
65 

A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur Hebrdischen Bibel. Leipzig, 1908ff. 

Rechtshistorisches Journal 

Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses, Strasbourg, Paris 

Revue de l'histoire des religions 

Rivista biblica, Rome, Brescia, etc. 

Reallexikon der Assyriologie, ed. E. Ebeling and B. Meissner. Berlin, 1932— 

Die Religion der Menschheit, Stuttgart 

recto 

Ras Shamra text 

Revista di studi fenici 


Abbreviations 


RSO 
RSP 


RSR 
RTL 

5 
SAHG 


Sam. 
SANE 
SANT 
SAOC 
SAT 


SBAB 
SBAW 
SBB 
SBFLA 
SBL 
SBLDS 
SBLMS 
SBLSBS 
SBLWAW 
SBS 
SBT 
SBTS 
ScrHier 
SDAW 
SEÄ 
SEL 
Sem. 
sem 

Sg. 

SGV 
SJLA 
SJOT 
SNTSMS 
SNumen 
Soq. 
SOTSMS 


StBib 
StBTh 
STDJ 
SIES 
S(tOr 
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Rivista degli studi orientali, Rome 

Ras Shamra Parallels: The Texts from Ugarit and the Hebrew Bible, ed. 
L. R. Fisher et al. I, AnOr 49, 1972: IL AnOr 50, 1975: II, AnOr 51, 
1981 

Recherches de science religieuse, Paris 

Revue theologique de Louvain, Louvain 

superscription (to Psalms) 

A. Falkenstein and W. von Soden, Sumerische und akkadische Hymnen und 
Gebeten. Zurich, 1953 

Samaritan 

Sources from the Ancient Near East, Malibu 

Studien zum Alten und Neuen Testament, Munich 

Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, Chicago 

Die Schriften des ATs in Auswahl, ed. H. Gunkel and H. Gressmann, 7 vols. 
Göttingen, 71920-22 

Stuttgarter biblische Aufsatzbände 

Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich 

Stuttgarter biblische Beiträge 

Studii biblici franciscani liber annus, Jerusalem 

Society of Biblical Literature 

SBL Dissertation Series, Missoula, Mont.: Chico, Calif.: Atlanta 

SBL Monograph Series, Missoula, Mont.; Chico, Calif.; Atlanta 

SBL Sources for Biblical Study, Missoula, Mont.; Chico, Calif.; Atlanta 

SBL Writings from the Ancient World, Atlanta 

Stuttgarter Bibel-Studien 

Studies in Biblical Theology, London, Naperville, IL 

Sources for Biblical and Theological Study, Winona Lake, IN 

Scripta hierosolymitana, Jerusalem 

Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 

Svensk exegetisk Arsbok, Lund 

Studi epigraphici e linguistici, Rome, Verona 

Semitic 

Semitica, Paris 

singular 

Sammlung gemeinverständlicher Vorträge und Schriften, Tübingen 

Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, Leiden 

Scandinavian Journal for the Old Testament, Arhus 

Society for New Testament Studies Monograph Series, Cambridge 

Supplement to Numen, Leiden 

Soqotri 

Society for OT Studies Monograph Series, Cambridge 

Samaritan Pentateuch 

Studies in Religion/Sciences religieuses, Toronto 

Studia semitica neerlandica, Assen 

status, state 

Studia theologica, Lund, Ärhus, Riga 

H. L., Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, 6 vols. Munich, 1922-6] 

Studia biblica, Leiden 

Studia biblica et theologica, Pasadena, New Haven 

Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, Leiden, Grand Rapids 

Studia Francisci Scholten, Leiden 

Studia orientalia, Helsinki 
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StPohl 
sil 
subj. 
subst. 
suf, 
Sum. 
SUNT 
Sup 
S.V. 
SVT 
Symm, 
Synt 
Syr. 
SYT 

T. 

TAJ 
TCL 
TDNT 


TDOT 


Tg(s). 


TGI 
ThArh 
ThAT 
ThB 
Theod. 
Ths 
Tigr. 
TigerWb 
TLOT 


TLZ 
TM 
TO 


Tomback 


Tos. 
TP 
TQ 
tr. 
trans. 
TRE 


TRev 
TRu 
TSS] 


TTK 
TTZ 


Abbreviations 


Studia Pohl, Rome 

O. R. Gurney et al.. Sultantepe Tablets. London, 1957 

subject 

substantive, substantival 

suffix 

Sumerian 

Studien zur Umwelt des NT, Göttingen 

Supplement(s) (to) 

sub voce (vocibus), under the word(s) 

Supplements to VT, Leiden 

Symmachus 

C. Brockelmann, Hebräische Syntax. Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1956 

Syriac 

Syria. Revue d'art oriental et d'archéologie, Paris 

Testament 

Tel Aviv Journal 

Textes Cuneiformes du Louvre 

Theological Dictionary of the NT, ed. G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, 9 vols. plus 
index vol. Eng. tr., Grand Rapids, 1964-76 

Theological Dictionary of the OT, ed. G. J. Botterweck. H. Ringgren, and H.- 
J. Fabry. Eng. tr., Grand Rapids, 1974- 

Targum(s): Frag. Tg., Fragmentary Targum; Pal. Tg., Palestinian Targum: Tg. 
Jon., Targum Jonathan from Codex Reuchlinianus: Tg. Neof., Targum 
Neofiti; Tg. Ong., Targum Ongelos: Tg. Ps.-J., Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 

K. Galling. Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels. Tübingen, 1950, 71968, 71979 

Theologische Arbeiten, Berlin 

Theologie des ATs 

Theologische Bücherei, Munich 

Theodotion 

Theologische Studien, Zurich 

Tigrina 

E. Littmann and M. Höfner, Wörterbuch der Tigre-Sprache. 1962 

Theological Lexicon of the OT, ed. E. Jenni and C. Westermann, 3 vols. Eng. 
tr., Peabody, Mass., 1997 

Theologische Literafurzeitung, Leipzig, Berlin 

Tell Mardikh-Ebla tablets 

A. Caquot, M. Sznycer, and A. Herdner, Textes ougaritiques. I. Mythes et 
legendes. LAPO. 2 vols. 1974-89 

R. S. Tomback, A Comparative Lexicon of the Phoenician and Punic Lan- 
guages. SBLDS 32. 1978 

Tosephta 

Theologie und Philosophie, Freiburg im Breisgau 

Theologische Quartalschrift, Tübingen 

translation, translated by 

transitive 

Theologische Realenzyklopddie, ed, G, Krause, G. Müller, and H. R. Balz, 22 
vols, Berlin, 1977-92 

Theologische Revue, Minster 

Theologische Rundschau, Tübingen 

J. C. L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, 3 vols. Oxford, 
1975-82 

Tidsskrift for teologi og kirke, Oslo 

Trierer theologische Zeitschrift 


Abbreviations 


WBC 
WhMyth 
WBTh 
WbTigr 
Wal F 
Wehr 


Whitaker 


WMANT 


XAV 


Texte und Untersuchungen, Leipzig, Berlin 

Texte aus der Umwelt des ATs, Gütersloh 

Theologische Wissenschaft, Stuttgart, ete. 

Tyndale Bulletin, London 

Theologische Zeitschrift, Basel 

Ugaritisch-biblische Literatur, Münster 

University of Cambridge Oriental Publications 

University of California Publications 

Ugarit-Forschungen, Neukirchen-Vluyn 

Ugaritic 

University 

Urkunden des ägyptischen Altertums, ed. G. Steindorff. Leipzig, Berlin, 
1903- 

C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook. AnOr 38. 1965, 21967 

Uppsala universitets årsskrift 

verse(s) 

Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, 7 vols. Leipzig, 1907-16 

Vorasiatische Schriftdenkmäler, Berlin 

verb(s) 

Verbum domini, Rome 

C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, 2 vols. 1908-13, repr. Hildesheim, 1961 

Vulgate 

verso 

Vetus Testamentum, Leiden 

M. Wagner. Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im 
alttestamentlichen Hebräisch, BZAW 96, 1966 

A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wörterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache, 6 vols. 
Leipzig, 1926-31, repr. 1963 

Word Biblical Commentary, Waco, Dallas. Nashville 

Wörterbuch der Mythologie, ed. H. W. Haussig. Stuttgart, 1965- 

Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie, Vienna 

E. Littmann and M, Höfner, Wörterbuch der Tigre Sprache. Wiesbaden, 1962 
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I. Etymology; Occurrences. I. Lexical Field. III. Archaeological Evidence, IV, Secular 
Usage. V. Theological Usage. VI. LXX. VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology; Occurrences. The root Skr (verb: “become intoxicated”; noun: “in- 
toxicating drink, [strong] beer”) is Common Semitic and its meaning is constant, It ap- 
pears in Akk. Saka@ru, “become intoxicated.”! and srkaru, “beer”; Ugar. Skr;? Aram. Skr, 
“intoxicating drink, beer”’; Arab. sakira, “be intoxicated,” and sakar, “intoxicating 
drink, wine”;* and Syr. Sakra, “intoxicating drink.”> The root even entered Greek as a 
loanword via the LXX: sikera, “strong drink, beer.”® 

The root skr occurs 58 times in the OT, with significant concentrations in Isaiah (16 
times), Jeremiah (7), and Proverbs (4), The other occurrences are scattered: 2 in Gene- 
sis; | in Leviticus; 3 each in Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Judges; 2 each in | Kings 
and Ezekiel; | each in Joel, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Haggai; 2 in the Psalms; 
and | each in Job, Song of Songs, and Lamentations. 


II. Lexical Field. The Hebrew lexical field “drink” (the most neutral expression 


+ jt 


is > ANW sth) can differentiate the manner of drinking (gm’, “swallow”; /gg, “lap 
up”; [5 “swallow”; msh, “drain”), the quantity drunk (— 91719 rwh, “drink one’s fill”; 
> pw sqh, “give drink to, irrigate”), and the consequences (sb’, “carouse”). The 


root Skr sometimes has pejorative overtones, emphasizing the consequences of (ex- 


šākar M. Broshi, “Wine in Ancient Palestine,” Israel Museum Journal 3 (1984) 21-40: 
E. Busse, Der Wein im Kult des AT (Freiburg, 1922): G. Dalman, Aus, IV (1935), esp. 291-413; 
J. Döller, “Der Wein in Bibel und Talmud,” Bibl 4 (1923) 143-67. 267-99; W. Dommershausen, 
“Der Wein im Urteil und Bild des AT,” TTZ 84 (1975) 253-60; K. Galling, “Wein und 
Weinbereitung.” BRL*, 362-63; G. Hagenow, Aus dem Weingarten der Antike (Mainz/Rhein, 
1982): W. Helck, Das Bier im alten Agypt (Berlin, 1971); W. Herrmann, "Götterspeise und 
Göttertrank in Ugarit und Israel,” ZAW 72 (1960) 205-16; Y. Hirschfeld, “Ancient Wine Presses 
in the Park of Aijalon,” JEJ 33 (1983) 207-18; Huber, “Bier und Bierbereitung in Babylonien,” 
RLA, IL, 25-28: D. Kellermann., "Bier, NBL, I. 294: G. Limbacher, Weinbau in der Bibel 
(Pressbure, 1931); Y. Magen, “Kalandia, a Vineyard Farm and Winery of Second Temple 
Times,” Qad 17 (1984) 61-71; B. Meissner, BuA, I (1920), esp. 239-43, 417-20; M. Poo, “The 
Offering of Wine in Ancient Egypt” (diss., Johns Hopkins, 1983): F. Rainey, “Wine from the 
Royal Vineyards,” BASOR 245 (1982) 57-62: W. Röllig, Das Bier im alten Mesopotamien 
(Berlin. 1970); L. Rost, “Noah der Weinbauer,” Das kleine Credo und andere Studien zum AT 
(1965), 44-53: C. Seltman, Wine in the Ancient World (London, 1957). 
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cessive) consumption of alcohol, and hence means “become inebriated, intoxicated, 
drunk.” 


III. Archaeological Evidence, Textual and iconographic evidence from Egypt and 
Mesopotamia documents the production of wine and beer since ca. 2800 B.C.E., but the 
practice is probably prehistoric. Alcohol enjoyed great popularity and was widely con- 
sumed among the Israelites and their neighbors, as a wealth of excavated production 
sites for alcoholic beverages attests.’ Many recipes for the manufacture of (strong) beer 
have been preserved. From Egypt we have clay models of breweries and pictures of 
brewers carved on tombs and temple walls. The love goddess Hathor, with her orgiastic 
drinking feasts, enjoyed great popularity.’ 

In Babylonia beer was an everyday beverage, providing both nourishment and plea- 
sure. “No meal without beer — in the palace, in the middle-class house, and in the 
shelter of the poor.” Wineries and special wine jars (some bearing seals), along with 
shops selling alcoholic beverages (mostly operated by women), !" were normal features 
of cities; special drinking vessels were among the furnishings of better households. 
During the Hellenistic era in Israel, the wealthy farm at Kalandia attests that produc- 
tion of wine could yield substantial profits.!! A goblet from the Jerusalem temple is de- 
picted on the Arch of Titus.!? The jar stamps demonstrate the existence of an interna- 
tional wine trade that included Palestine, Lebanon (cf. Hos. 14:8[Eng. 7]), Rhodes, and 
Greece,’ 


IV. Secular Usage. The regular consumption of alcohol by men and women appears 
to have been part of normal everyday life in Israel and was not socially suspect. As in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, beer in particular was probably an everyday beverage, a kind 
of liquid bread. Wine, too, was not served just with better meals and banquets; it is 
mentioned frequently along with bread as a basic foodstuff (Gen. 14:18; 1 S. 16:20; 
25:18). That alcohol was copiously available every day is clear from the sapiential 
warnings against intemperance as well as the nazirite oath,!* which included abstention 
from alcohol (Nu. 6:1-21), a practice clearly considered unusual. The angel’s com- 
mand to Manoah’s wife, the mother of Samson, to abstain from alcoho! during her 
pregnancy (Jgs. 13:4,7,14) is particularly illuminating: on the one hand, it sets Samson 
apart as a nazirite even before birth; on the other hand, it demonstrates indirectly that 
pregnant women normally drank beer and wine. 


7. Broshi. Galling, Hirschfeld. 

8. For the whole topic see Helck. 

9. Huber, 28; on the whole topic see Röllig. 

10. Meissner, 239, 419-20; “beer pubs, taverns,” 

Il. Magen. 

12. See, e.g., O. Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. tr. 1978, repr. Winona Lake, 
1997), 343 and fig. 460. 

13. Hagenau, Limbacher, Seltman. 

14. — TTI nzn IX, 306-11, esp. 309-10. 
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The normal opinion of alcohol both as a foodstuff and as a luxury was positive. 
“Wine gladdens the human heart” (Ps. 104:15), “gladdens life” (Eccl. 10:19), and 
“cheers gods and mortals” (Jgs. 9:13). “Having a drink” was part of pleasant social 
gatherings, enjoyed by Joseph and his brothers (Gen. 43:34) and even by the tither in 
fellowship with God (Dt, 14:26). The very etymology of the name Noah, the “discoy- 
erer” of wine, proclaims the function of drinking: “It will bring us relief from our work 
and from the toil of our hands” (Gen. 5:29). Speaking metaphorically, Cant. 5:1 com- 
mands: “Drink... and be drunk with love.”!> Even (occasional) drunkenness is clearly 
commended as a source of comfort that lets the poor forget their poverty and the dis- 
tressed their pain (Prov. 31:6-7). 

But the society of ancient Israel, like modern society, also confronted the problem 
of chronic alcohol abuse. Wisdom teachers warn the higher officials and the king espe- 
cially that drunkenness will hamper them in the performance of their duties (Prov. 
31:4-5; cf. 20:1; 26:9). Echoes of this experience may be heard in the narratives of the 
DtrH: drunken Nabal loses his life by acting rashly toward David (1 S. 25:36), drunken 
King Elah is murdered by Zimri (1 K. 16:9-10), drunken Ben-hadad loses the battle 
(1 K. 20:16-21). Drunkenness makes the drinker reel and stagger (Ps. 107:27; Job 
12:25), causes nausea and yomiting (e.g., Isa. 28:7-8; Jer. 48:26), encourages people to 
gossip carelessly about others (Ps. 69:13[12]), leads to loss of one’s faculties (as Eli 
suspects of Hannah: | S. 1:13-15). A person who is totally drunk serves as a symbol of 
the helpless, disoriented fool, lost in his own wisdom (e.g., Job 12:25; Isa. 19:13-14; 
Nah, 3:11). 

Three passages, difficult to interpret, associate drinking with nudity. In Gen. 9:21- 
22 many exegetes conjecture a sexual offense on the part of Ham against drunken Noah 
or Noah’s wife,!® although the text says nothing explicit of such an offense. In a bitterly 
ironic passage calling on Edom to rejoice (actually a threat), Lam. 4:21 promises a 
drinking bout that will lead to self-exposure. “Possibly the notion goes back to archaic 
forms of ordeal.”!’ Hab. 2:15, which is textually uncertain, may be an attack on the lux- 
urious banquets of Alexander the Great, in which nudity played a role.!® The common 
element linking these three passages is probably disgrace due to overindulgence in al- 
cohol. 

Alcohol loosens moral restraints. David depends on this effect when he cunningly 
makes Uriah drunk so as to steer him to Bathsheba’s bed (2 S. 11:13) — but to no avail. 
Addiction to wine and beer is a mark of false priests and prophets (Isa. 28:7; Mic. 2:11) 
as well as of corrupt and worthless civil servants, who arraign themselves with their 
own drinking song: “Let us fill ourselves with beer. . .” (Isa. 56:12). 

These groups of “topers” are attacked by the prophetic woe oracles over those “who 
rise early in the morning in pursuit of strong drink,’ who are “heroes in drinking wine” 
(Isa. 5:11,22). 


15. See esp. O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. tr. 1994), 167. 

16. C. Westermann, Genesis /—//. CC (Eng. tr. 1984), 487-88. 

17. H. J. Boecker, Klagelieder ZBK 21 (1985), 85. 

18. W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten. HKAT 111/4 (71993), 274-75. 
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V. Theological Usage. Sobriety is demanded of those who would approach 
Yahweh; the priests in particular are forbidden on pain of death to drink when they are 
performing their duties (Ley. 10:9; cf. also Eli’s reprimand of Hannah in 1 S. 1:13-14). 
Therefore Israel came to know Yahweh in the wilderness, where there was no strong 
drink (Dt. 29:5[6]). 

A critical attitude toward alcohol is reflected in two institutions that explicitly dis- 
dain intoxicating beverages: the nazirites (Nu. 6:1-20) abjure all alcohol (among other 
things) during the period of their vows;!” the Rechabites (see esp. Jer. 35) eschew all 
marks of civilization: they do not build houses, engage in agriculture, or own land, but 
live in tents and abstain totally from alcohol, It may well be asked whether these insti- 
tutions trace their ancestry to the nomadic prehistory of Israel. Since, however, the 
rule of the Rechabites is credited explicitly to Jonadab (Jer. 35:6), who lived in the 9th 
century (2 K. 10:15) and was a supporter of the Jehu revolution, it is more probable 
that it should be taken as an articulation of an anti-Canaanite protest movement. Such 
a movement, possibly in the context of the “Yahweh alone” movement, would deny 
the values of Canaanite religion, which was ecstatic in nature and heavily involved 
with such marks of civilization as wine. The goal of the Rechabites was to publicize 
and live the nomadic way of life as an ideal, but they were by no means of nomadic 
origin?" 

Similarly, the first clear evidence for the Nazirites is of exilic or postexilic date (Nu, 
6:11ff.: P); Am. 2:11-12 is Dtr;*! and the date of the Samson story is uncertain, espe- 
cially since abstention from alcohol is reported only for the pregnancy of his mother, 
not for Samson himself, whose status as a nazirite means only that he is forbidden to 
cut his hair (Jgs. 16:17: cf. the “unpruned vines” in Lev. 25:5,11). The common theory 
of an origin in the premonarchic institution of the holy war is dubious.-- Is naziriteship 
possibly a confessional ritual comparable to Sabbath observance and circumcision, 
which did not come into practice until the exile and then experienced a steep rise??? 

In contrast to these clear instances of cultic avoidance of alcohol, there is the prac- 
tice of the drink offering (Nu. 28:7), which may have in its background the archaic no- 
tion of a “drink of the gods” (cf, also Jgs, 9:13).74 

The overwhelming majority of the passages use “getting/making drunk” as a meta- 
phor in the context of God’s judgment. When God is hidden, people stagger like drunk- 
ards (Job 12:25). God’s promise of disaster and a sense of the abuses that abound in Is- 
rae! make the true prophet look like a trembling drunkard (Jer. 23:9). In the time of 
God’s anger (at delayed rebuilding of the temple), people may drink, but there is not 
enough to make them drunk (Hag. 1:6). When God’s judgment comes, there is no wine 
left (Joel 1:5) and the singing of the drunkards is stilled (Isa. 24:9). Instead — and now 


19. — IX, 309-10. 

20. R. de Vaux, Anclsr, I, 14-15. 

21. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. tr. 1977), 170-71. 
22. Cf. Anclsr, Il, 466-67. 

23. Cf. Mish. Nazir. 

24. Herrmann. 
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each image is more horrible than the last — God’s arrows are drunk with blood (Dt. 
32:42), God turns Israel into a helpless victim, stupefied with drink (Isa. 29:9), which 
he himself destroys without mercy (Jer. 13:13-14); the enemy will be drunk on Israel’s 
blood. or else Israel’s enemies will be drunk on their own blood (Isa. 19:14; 28:1,3; 
49:26, Jer. 48:26; 51:7) and drop into perpetual sleep (Jer. 51:39,57), animals will be 
drunk on the blood of those slaughtered by God (Ezk. 39:19). In the apocalyptic sce- 
nario of the eschaton, the earth will be drunk on the blood of those trampled and 
crushed by God (Isa. 63:6), the earth will stagger (Isa. 24:20). God forces people to 
drink the cup of his wrath (Jer. 25:27-28), the cup of horror and desolation (Ezk. 
23AIN 

In the preaching of Deutero-Isaiah, the same image is used to summarize the end 
and reversal of God’s judgment: “Therefore hear this, you poor, who are drunk, but not 
with wine.. .. See, I have taken from your hand the cup of staggering; you shall drink 
no more from the bowl of my wrath ” (Isa. 51:21-22). 


VI. LXX. The most important Greek counterpart to Skr is méthé,?° which is identi- 
cal in meaning. Fourteen times Skr is “translated” with sikera, which the LXX probably 
turned into a Semitic loanword. Rarely is Skr translated by oinos, “wine” (Prov. 31:4), 
or kratpaldn, “intoxicate” (Isa. 24:20; 29:9). 


VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. The verb does not appear in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Its ab- 
sence, however, is eloquent: there is no “drunkenness” in the community, with its 
priestly value system (cf. Lev. 10:9). The noun appears once, in the regulations govern- 
ing the vintage festival (11QT 21:10). The text is clearly based on Nu. 28:7,27 and 
sekär is explicated by yayin hädäs. 


Oeming 


25. > O15 kos. 
26. H. Preisker. “wé0n.” TDNT, IV, 545-48. 
27. See Ill above. 
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I. 1. Etymology and Meaning: 2. Occurrences; 3. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. II. 1. Snow as a 
Meteorological Phenomenon; 2. Yahweh and Snow; 3. Figurative Usage. 


I. 1. Etymology and Meaning. The segholate Seleg is a primary noun derived from 
the basic form *salg (cf. Akk. Sa/gu[m]), The vb. šālag, which appears in the OT only 
in the hiphil, is a denominative.! 

The root s/g with the basic meaning “snow” is Common Semitic. The noun is at- 
tested in Akkadian (Salgu[m]), Arabic (talë), Egyptian (srk, a Semitic loanword), Ara- 
maic (flag/talga’), Middle Hebrew, and Modern Hebrew; the verb is found in Arabic 
(talaga), Syriac (‘atlég, “become white”), Aramaic (flag, “become white as snow”), 
Middle Hebrew,* and Modern Hebrew.‘ 

Ugar. g/t (6 occurrences to date as verb and noun) is probably a metathesized variant 
of Slg.4 In each case the context suggests the meaning “snow.” 

On the basis of Job 9:30, a homonymous root Seleg II, “soapwort,” related to Akk. 
aslaku(m),° “washerman,” has been proposed;? this suggestion is unnecessary, however, 
since the Ketib (b‘mé-Seleg) uses an image found also in Isa, 1:18 and Ps. 51:9(Eng. 7)./ 


2. Occurrences, The noun Seleg occurs 20 times in the OT and twice in the Hebrew 
text of Sirach. Its frequent occurrence in wisdom literature (3 times in Proverbs, 5 
times in Job), Isaiah (bis), and the Psalms (3 times) is striking. The denominative salag 
occurs only in Ps, 68:15(14). 


3. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX translates Seleg 18 times with chiön/ 
chionousthal, once (Prov. 26:1) with drosos, “dew” (incorrectly simplifying the text). 
and twice (Job 24:19; Prov. 31:21) not at all, diverging markedly from the MT. The 
Tgs. always translate seleg with talga’ (tilga’). 


Seleg. K. Aartun, “Beiträge zum ugaritischen Lexikon,” WO 4 (1967/68) 278-99, esp. 280-81; 
G. Dalman, Aus, I/1 (1928), esp. 229-38; M. C. A. Korpel, “A Rift in the Clouds.” UBL 8 (1990) 
560-61, 594-610; B. Lang, “Vorlaufer von Speiseeis in Bibel und Orient.” in A. Caquot and 
M. Delcor, eds., Mélanges bibliques et orientaux. FS H. Cazelles. AOAT 212 (1981), 219-32; 
M. Noth, OT World (Eng. tr, Philadelphia, 1966). esp. 31; H. Graf Reventlow, “Schnee.” BHHW, 
II, 1709-10; B. van de Walle. “Schnee,” LexAg, V, 672-73. 
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There are two possible occurrences of the root in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Decipher- 
ment of 4Q381 14 2 is difficult, but s/g is appropriate in a series that includes ‘nn, ‘b, 
and brd (cf. the same series in Sir. 43:6-11).5 Decipherment of 4Q186 2 2:3 is hardly 
possible; the context is totally unreadable.’ 


II. Snow as a Meteorological Phenomenon. Although snow is rare in Israel and 
the surrounding region, it is well known as a meteorological phenomenon. The snow 
season (with one to three days of snowfall each year on the average) extends from the 
end of November to the beginning of April. The accumulation is usually only a few 
inches, but on rare occasions may exceed twenty inches. Snow is exceptional in the 
valleys; statistically, even the hill country goes without snow one year in three.!° “Per- 
petual” snow — or at least snow that remains visible well beyond winter — is found 
only on Mt. Hermon and the Lebanon (Jer. 18:14).!! 

Snow is an unusual and striking phenomenon. OT usage reflects its exceptional na- 
ture: it appears primarily in similes and metaphors. Only two passages speak of snow 
as an historical event. 

Ps. 68:15(14) incorporates an untraceable — and therefore probably historically re- 
liable — tradition: “When sadday scattered kings in it [the nah“ld, v. 10(9)? cf. ba, 
v. 11(10)], snow fell [rasleg!?] on Zalmon[?].” The location of Zalmon (near Shechem? 
cf. Jes. 9:48) remains as uncertain as the reconstruction of the event. Nevertheless, the 
difficult text should not be emended or interpreted in the light of v. 14(13), which is 
even more difficult.'3 Are we dealing with a fragment of tradition that defies interpreta- 
tion because it has left no other literary traces — unlike vv. 13,14a(12,13a)(cf. Jgs. 5)? 
In any case the snowfall appears to have been understood as a concomitant of a the- 
ophany (cf. vv. 5,8-9,10[4,7-8,9]; Job 38:22-23).'4 

The anecdote in 2 S. 23:20 (//1 Ch. 11:22) records an extraordinary event: it was 
Benaiah, one of David's thirty mighty men, “who went down and killed the lion in the 
cistern on the day of snowfall [b*yom hassdleg].” Naturally news of such a deed soon 
got around (note the definite articles). 

A heavy snowfall can also pose a danger to human life.!5 But the capable wife “is 
not atraid for her house[hold] when it snows, for all her house is clothed in crimson” 
(Prov. 31:21). Here it is probably the color of the bright crimson (Sanim) clothing that 
stands in poetic contrast to the white snow (cf. Isa. 1:18). 

Prov. 25:13 provides evidence that snow could be a kind of “ice cream”:!® “Like the 


8. E. M. Schuller. Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran. HSS 28 (1986). 92-93. 
9. J. M. Allegro, DJD, V (1968), 91. 

L0. For details see Aus, I1, 221-34. 

11. On the derivation of “Lebanon” from Ibn — 112% /*banén. 

12. HAL, II, 1502-3. 

13. E. Lipinski, VT 23 (1973) 365-68. 

14. See also 11.2 below. 

15. Aus, 1/1, 232-33. 

16. Lang. 
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cold snow in time of harvest, so is the faithful messenger to the one who sent him; he 
satisfies the craving of his master.” Snow in harvest time (from the Lebanon? cf. Jer 
18:14) can hardly have been available to anyone who wanted it, but most likely only to 
upper-class epicures. A snowfall is ruled out on meteorological grounds (cf, Prov. 
26:1), and form-critical considerations rule out an unfulfillable craving. 


2. Yahweh and Snow. When wisdom ponders the multiplicity of phenomena and 
comes to snow, following the model of Egyptian lists,!’ it also envisions its creator: 
“Fire and hail, snow and smoke[!]” glorify Yahweh (Ps. 148:8); for it is Yahweh who 
“gives snow like wool” (147:16) and “says to the snow, ‘Fall on the earth’ ” (Job 37:6). 
The significance of such statements is especially clear against the background of 
Ugaritic mythology, where snow — like rain! — is the gift of Baal: “The time of his 
rain (mtrh), Baal appoints the time, the time of wandering[?] in the snow (beit). Fire 
(ist), on the contrary, is personified as an enemy of Baal. Thus words like those in Ps. 
148 reveal a characteristic feature of the OT: the exclusivity of its faith, which sees the 
work of the one God even in the conflicting phenomena of nature (fire/hail; snow/ 
smoke). 

Job 38:22 incorporates the notion — already familiar at Ugarit — that the snow is 
kept in storehouses (‘s‘rét Seleg; Ugar. isr).*! According to v. 23, Yahweh reserves 
snow and hail in these storehouses “for the time of trouble, for the day of battle and 
war” (cf. Ps. 68:15[14]). 


3. Figurative Usage. Usually seleg appears in similes and metaphors. It is character- 
istic that 9 of its 21 occurrences are formulated explicitly as comparisons, using the ex- 
pression Kasseleg, “as snow,’ or misseleg, “than snow.” In this usage Sel/eg has no in- 
herent positive or negative connotations. Sapiential similes drawn from nature appear 
in Prov. 26:1 (“Like snow in summer or rain in harvest, so honor is not fitting for a 
fool”); 25:13:22 Job 24:19 (“Drought and heat snatch away the snow waters, as does 
Sheol those who have sinned”); and — in a similar vein — Job 6:16. 

Here, too, probably belong the prophetic texts Isa. 1:18; Jer. 18:14; Isa, 55:10, which 
respond to the objections of their hearers and cite natural phenomena in an appeal to un- 
derstanding. In a rhetorical question Isa. 1:18 points out the impossibility of repentance 
and return: “If your sins are like scarlet, can they become white as snow?” This image 


17. See the Onomasticon of Amenemope and its discussion by G. von Rad, “Job XXX VIII 
and Ancient Egyptian Wisdom,” Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. tr. New 
York, 1966), 281-91. 

18. — WN mätär. 

19. KTU 1.4, V, 6-7; cf. Korpel, 594-610. 

20. KTU 1.3, IH, 45. 

21. See the reconstruction of KTU 1.4, VII, 59-60, by J. C. de Moor and K. Spronk, A Cunei- 
form Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit, Semitic Study Series VI (1987), 28.127: also 
Korpel, 302. 
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is taken up in Job 9:30; Lam. 4:7; and — as a petition — in Ps. 51:9(7). One searches in 
vain for a parallel in nature to Israel’s “forgetting” of Yahweh; or “does . . . the snow of 
Lebanon vanish away?” (Jer. 18:14). Not so the word of Yahweh: it accomplishes its 
purpose and affects Israel “as the rain and snow come down from heaven” (Isa, 55:10; 
cf. Ps. 147:15-16). 

Three texts use the expression kaSSeleg to describe a severe skin disorder: Moses’ 
hand (Ex. 4:6), Miriam (Nu. 12:10), and Elisha’s servant Gehazi (2 K. 5:27) become 
m‘sord (-a at) kaSsdleg, “leprous as snow.” The formula suggests a squamous or (more 
likely) white skin anomaly.25 


Ernst 


24. See I.1 above. 
25. — NY VW sdra‘at. 
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I. Cognates. If. Occurrences: |. Hebrew; 2. Aramaic. III. Meaning. IV. Secular Usage. 
V. Theological Usage. VI. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Cognates. An Akkadian verb, self IV, “be(come) negligent, neglect,” may derive 
from Aram. $“li/a.! From this verb is derived the noun S?/ftu/Silitu II, “negligence.”? In 
Aramaic we find Old Aram. $/y, “be quiet,” appearing in the third Sefire inscription in 
the expression s/w ‘I 'Srkm, “remain quietly in your place.”* There is also Imperial 
Aram. Slyh, “ease,” which appears in Ahigar in the expression “allow yourself no 
ease.” The root also occurs in Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and various later dialects. In 
Ugaritic the root s/w is found in the Krt Epic, in the expression ‘S/w bsp ‘nh, “that I may 
find rest in the brightness of her eyes.’ 


L. AHw, MI, 1211; cf. 1237. 
. AHw, II, 1237. 
. DISO, 302. 
. KAI 224.5. 
. Ahigar 56, 1. 5: see I. Kottsieper, Die Sprache der Ahigarsprüche. BZAW 194 (1990), 235; 
af, 13% 
6. KTU 1.14, II, 45; see E. Verreet, UF 16 (1984) 313-14; cf. WUS, no. 2609; CML?, 86. 
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II. Occurrences. 

|. Hebrew. The gal of $Ih occurs in Jer. 12:1; Ps. 122:6; Job 3:26; 12:6; and Lam. 
1:5. (In Job 27:8 MT ys/ is probably incorrect, even if it is related to a root $/h II, “draw 
[out]”;’” the correct reading is probably ys, “when God takes away his life.”®) The 
niphal of the verb occurs in 2 Ch, 29:11, the hiphil in 2 K. 4:28, 

The commonest derivatives are the noun Sa/wd, found in Jer. 22:21: Ezk. 16:49; Ps. 
122:7; Prov. 1:32; 17:1; Job 20:20;? Dnl. 8:25; 11:21,24; Sir. 47:13 (ymy slwh), and the 
adj. Saléw, found in Jer. 49:31; Zec. 7:7; Ps, 73:12; Job 16:12; 21:23; I Ch. 4:40. 

Ezk. 23:42 is problematic. The MT reads w*qgdl hamön sdléw bd, “and the noise of a 
carefree multitude is in her”; but the LXX translation, “with voices in unison they be- 
gan to sing,” presupposes a verb, e.g., Sari, Some prefer to emend the text;!" NRSV re- 
tains the MT. In Job 20:20 salwd should be read, since the adjective makes no sense in 
the context. 

In addition, a noun *Sa/i#t occurs in Ps. 30:7(Eng. 6)!! and a noun §*/f in 2 S. 3:27. 
Whether Si/yd, “afterbirth,” in Dt. 28:57 is connected with the root s/h is question- 
able.!* Neh. 3:15 contains the PN Sal/tin, unless the reading Sallüm, found in many 
manuscripts, is correct. 


2. Aramaic. In the Aramaic portions of the OT, the noun S*léwd (or slewa"?) occurs 
in Dnl. 4:24(27), the adj. sleh in Dnl. 4:1(4), and the noun sSälü in Dnl. 3:29(Q); 
6:34); Ezr. 4:22: 6:9. 


HI. Meaning. The meaning of the original tertiae waw root!* revolves around the 
concept of “rest, ease” (cf. the par. nwh and its lexical field'5). In the qal the verb 
means “be at ease’; the adjective means “quiet, calm, carefree.” The two nouns have 
the basic meaning “rest, tranquility, ease.” The expression b“alwä in Dnl. 8:25; 
11:21,24 should be translated “unexpectedly, without warning.’!® In the Aramaic OT 
the adj. §éh means “at ease” and the noun §“léwd “peace and quiet”; the four occur- 
rences of Sa/# mean “laxity, carelessness” (or even “transgression’’), 


IV. Secular Usage. The earliest instance of secular usage of the root is in 2 S. 3:27: 
when Abner returns to Hebron, Joab takes him aside in the gateway to speak with him 
bisli, “quietly,” i.e., “in private” — and then avenges his brother. Also secular are the 
passages where Aram. salü means “negligence.” In Dnl. 6:5(4) the high officials are 


7. GesB, 829. 

8. G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963). 386. 

9. See below. 

10. E.g., W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. tr. 1979), 478. 
ll. Even-Shoshan, 2131, 2144: Selew. 

12. HAL, H, 1524. 

13. GesB, 927. 

14. Meyer, Il, $52.4a, etc. 

15. — IX, 278. 

16. Most modern comms.. following KD, Daniel, 318, 451-52. 
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looking for grounds for complaint against Daniel, but cannot find any negligence. In 
Ezr. 4:22 Artaxerxes orders Rehum the royal deputy and Shimshai the scribe to prevent 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem's walls and not to be negligent in doing so. The point of 6:9 
is that the regime is to provide everything needed for the sacrificial cult without ne- 
glect. The connotation of negligence may also be present in Jer. 49:31, where 
Nebuchadrezzar calls the Arabian tribes “a nation at ease, that lives secure... „that has 
no gates or bars, that lives alone.” A nation so unprotected is naturally easy prey, not- 
withstanding the fact that the mutually interpretive terms bdd, bth, and saléw appear at 
first glance to have positive connotations (cf. Nu, 23:9 and above all Jgs. 18:7, albeit 
without Saléw).!’ 

Dnl. 3:29 is ambiguous: does the text refer to negligence toward the God of the men 
in the fiery furnace or to deliberate blasphemy? 

Also secular is the usage of s/w in Dnl. 8:25; 11:21,24, where b*Salwa means “with- 
out warning.” Here the vision and its interpretation refer to the manner in which 
Antiochus IV seizes power, bringing destruction on the land and on many of its inhab- 
itants. 


V. Theological Usage. The remaining occurrences of the root may be termed theo- 
logical in the broadest sense. The first major group to emerge involves sapiential usage, 
above all in Proverbs, Job, and Ps. 73:12. The earliest such text is Proy. 17:1, where “a 
dry morsel with quiet” is preferred to “a house full of sacrificial flesh [NRSV: feasting] 
with strife.” This text is not critical of the cult in a general sense, but focuses on the atti- 
tude of the worshiper vis-a-vis the cult: what good is sacrifice if one’s own private life 
is in disarray? This view also appears to be articulated in Job 20:20. Because the 
wicked have no inner quiet, all their costly possessions cannot save them and give them 
true stability; they must perish in the end. Quiet is characterized here as a desirable 
blessing. It appears in the same light in 3:26, where Job bitterly laments the absence of 
the ease he longs for. In 16:12, too, Job notes the terrible discrepancy between his for- 
mer ease and his present situation: God has seized him, dashed him to pieces, and set 
him up as a target (cf. also Sir. 41:1: how bitter is the thought of death to one who is liv- 
ing at ease). But Job’s complaint goes further. It is not enough that, though just and 
blameless, he finds no ease; on the contrary, the tents of robbers are at peace and those 
who provoke God are secure (Job 12:6). This observation is a clear sign of the crisis of 
sapiential thought, which must concede that the order of the world no longer holds. 

The agonized prophet asks a similar question in Jer. 12:1: “Why does the way of the 
guilty prosper, why do all who are treacherous thrive?” “The riddle of the felicity of the 
wicked... surfaces here in Jer. 12 for the first time in the literature of the OT,"!® if in 
fact the prophet’s confession dates from the end of the 6th century. The question is 
made even more acute by v. 2, which ascribes the prosperity of Jeremiah’s opponents 
to Yahweh by describing them as having been planted by Yahweh. Finally, a similar 


17. H.-J. Zobel, — I, 475-76. 
18. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (71968), 85, citing Cornill. 
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idea appears in Ps. 73:12: “Such are the ways of the wicked: always at ease, they in- 
crease in riches.” This statement concludes the section of this sapiential psalm that 
deals with the felicity of the wicked; it is finally annulled by the notion of translation to 
God’s presence (v. 24). 

In Prov. 1:32 ease in the sense of complacency receives a critical assessment: the 
complacency of fools destroys them. Here complacency clearly refers to inattentive- 
ness toward wisdom teachers; for whoever listens to them is secure and at ease (bätah, 
Sandan), without dread of disaster, This critical undertone in the treatment of “uncon- 
cern” appears in a number of other texts. In Jer. 22:21 (the core of which is an authentic 
oracle of Jeremiah), Yahweh accuses King Jehoiachin of having refused to listen to 
him in the days when Jehoiachin had no cares. Similarly, Ezk. 16:49 (secondary) 
charges Jerusalem’s sister Sodom with having neglected the socially disadvantaged in 
her pride, excess of food, and prosperous ease (Salwat hasget; Sgt also appears with 
salew/sih in Job 3:26; 1 Ch. 4:40). 

Ps. 30:7(6) speaks in a somewhat different vein: “I said in my unconcern [NRSV: 
prosperity], I shall never be moved.” Here we are not dealing with a specific type of 
wickedness, but with “a form of self-glorification that will not acknowledge the glory 
bestowed by Yahweh as the foundation of existence.”!?” The same idea is present in 
2 Ch. 29:11. Here Hezekiah admonishes the priests and Levites not to be overly care- 
free in carrying out their ministry and rest on their laurels because they have been 
chosen’? by Yahweh. “That the warning is not superfluous is shown by v. 34 and by 
30:3, 152% 

In speaking with Elisha, the Shunammite woman guards against a false sense of se- 
curity or hope (s/h hiphil) with respect to the gift of a son (2 K. 4:28). She had not 
asked for a child; if the child is now taken from her, Elisha’s credibility will be gone.-- 

Finally, we must consider whether the notion of ease might be an element of 
Jerusalemite theology. Ps. 122:6-7 and Zec. 7:7 suggest this possibility; Lam. 1:5; Jer, 
22:21; and 2 Ch. 29:11, as well as Sir. 47:13, could point in the same direction. In Ps. 
122:6-7 ease (in vV. 6 the verb, unless the noun is to be read with LXX; in v. 7 the noun) 
parallels salöm, “salvation, peace”: “Wish Jerusalem salöm, may they be at ease who 
love you; Salöm be within your walls, ease in your residence towers.” Here the blessing 
formula of this pilgrimage song plays on the words Säalöm and Salwd,~> although they 
are etymologically unrelated. In Zec. 7:7 the early postexilic prophet speaks of a time 
in the past when Jerusalem was still inhabited and at ease. The oracle describes this 
time — the time of the great prophets — as a time of salvation and prosperity (cf. the 
description of the land of the Simeonites in | Ch. 4:40 as quiet and peaceful). This time 
is clearly past when Lam. 1:5 laments that it is now the enemies of Jerusalem who are 
at ease, and there can be no doubt that Yahweh brought this disaster upon his city for 


19. H. Spieckermann, Hei/sgegenwart, FRLANT 148 (1989), 259. 

20. => N2 bahar. 

21. W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT 1/21 (1955), 295. 

22. E. Würthwein, Könige Il: I Kön. 17-2 Kön. 25. ATD X1/2 (1984), 293. 
23. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150. CC (Eng. tr. 1989), 435. 
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her transgressions. Can this passage be thinking of Jehoiachin’s carefree refusal to lis- 
ten (Jer. 22:21)? Finally, Sir. 47:13, describing the reign of Solomon, connects the city 
of Jerusalem with the motif of ease. 


VI. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX usually uses either euthénein and its deriva- 
tives or eirénetiein and its derivatives to translate words based on the root *$/w. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls the noun Sa/wd appears in 1QH 12:2 as an equivalent to 
Seget and in 4Q503 69 1 as nomen regens in a construct phrase with Seget. The verb ap- 
pears in 11QPs® 21:17 in a Hebrew version of Sir. 51:20, diverging from LXX. 
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I. The Word: |. Etymology: 2. LAA; 3. Lexical Field. II. Ancient Near East: 1. Mesopotamia; 
2. Egypt and Hatti; 3. Syria, III. OT: 1. Tetrateuch; 2, Deuteronomy, Dtr Literature, and Chr 
Literature; 3. Prophetic Literature; 4. Psalms and Wisdom Literature; 5. Aramaic; 6. Proper 
Names, IV. Derivatives. V. Deuterocanonical Literature. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls and Rabbinic 
Judaism. 
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I, The Word, 

|. Etymology. The noun Sa/6m occurs 237 times in the Hebrew OT.! The root S/m is 
attested since the earliest times in all branches of Semitic,? in a wealth of forms with a 
broad range of meanings. “The semantic range of S/m, which exhibits remarkably con- 
stant elements in various times and languages, suggests that it involves an elemental 
aspect of human life whose linguistic designation may not be further derived.”’ The at- 
tempt of Torczyner to trace an etymological connection between S/m and Slh, “be at 
ease, be calm,” should therefore be met with caution,* 

Whether the root S/m in Hebrew is based on a nominal or verbal concept is disputed. 
Earlier scholarship treated Salöm as an underivable primary noun of the gatäl type; 
Eisenbeis, too, sees in S@alöm a primary noun, from which the adjective Sa/ém is proba- 
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bly derived." Jenni, however, understands Salöm as a verbal noun related to the stative 


vb. šim, “be complete,” more precisely “an abstract noun. . . , i.e., semantically a 
predicative utterance compressed into a noun, a qualitative abstract noun that conveys 
an... adjectival predication (“being sälem’) 


In Ugaritic we find S/m I, “be intact, whole.” D and Š stems “keep intact, requite”; 
šim II, “peace”; šim III, pl. Simm, “peace offerings”; Sim IV, “sacrifice”; and šim V, 
“paid, settled.” The root may also occur in Amorite.!” 

In Akkadian we find salamum I, “friendliness” (Old Babylonian); salamu(m) II, 
Neo-Bab. selemu (sim being a secondary form of the root $/m), “be(come) friendly, 
peaceful” (also Bab, and Middle Assyr, Salamu, salamu with the same meaning), D 
stem “make friendly, reconcile.”!! Other forms are: salimis, “in peace”; salimu(m), 

“peace, friendship”;!* salamu I, “prosperity, peace”; Salamu(m) II, “be(come) intact, 
whole, well, succeed, return whole, be(come) complete, perfect, survive, be satisfied 
with, receive complete, be(come) favorable (of an omen)”; D stem “keep intact, 
complete, pay in full, tend, administer, make whole, bring safely, hand over com- 
plete, fill up, replace, restore, finish, completely, make ready, settle, fill a period of 
time’;'> also Sulmanis, “in peace”, Sulmänu, “greeting, (official) gift, bribe”; 
sulmu(m), “intactness, wholeness, health, well-being, welfare, greeting, ruin, bubble 
(air bubble in oil, etc.)”;!* su/umma‘u(m), “gesture of reconciliation, peace treaty, al- 
liance.”!9 

In Phoenician/Punic we find s/m,'© which also serves as an element of personal 
names. !/ 

In Aramaic the noun is S*/am. In the peal the verb $/m means “be whole, intact,” in 
the pael “make whole, complete, settle, make reparation, pay,’!* in the haphel “return, 
surrender.” !? The lexeme first appears in an Aramaic letter from Ashur,*" then in the 
Aramaic ideograms in Middle Persian,*! and finally in Egyptian Aramaic, Naba- 
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tean, Palmyrene, Jewish Aramaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, Samaritan, and 
Mandaic.** We may also cite Arab. salamdn, the name of a tree. 

In Syriac the root appears in the lexemes Salmüta‘, “completeness, perfection, har- 
mony, consummation (sex act)”; Samad, “peace, intactness, health, welfare”; 
Salamita’, “concord”, Salmdnita’, “completeness, perfection”; Sulmana’, “complete- 
ness, fulfillment”; Salma, “whole, intact”; Sulama’, “completeness, fullness”; 
S“laml‘mütä', “intactness, wholeness, perfection.”=® 

Old South Arabic has s/m, “peace,”*’ In Ethiopic we find salam, “intactness, health, 
well-being, greeting, agreement, peace, ease, security, welfare”; salamawıt, “peaceful, 
making peace”; salama, “be whole, intact, well”; tasalama, “make peace, maintain 
peace, exchange loud greetings”; asfasalama, “make peace, reconcile, restore, make 
reparations, restore friendship, decide.’25 In Tigre we find saläm, salämat, “greet- 
ing.” 

Arabic has salm/silm,> “peace, reconciliation, submission, subjection” (cf. the term 
“Islam”), “a person who lives in harmony with others”;! also salam, “intactness, 
wholeness, welfare, peace, security.” "? We may also note the PN sulaiman.** 

In Egyptian a Semitic loanword rm is found, with the meaning “welfare. + 

A survey of the palette of meanings conveyed by the root S/m makes one skeptical of 
Eisenbeis’s attempt to identify a basic notion of “wholeness” behind all the individual 
meanings. He claims that “wholeness” denotes a situation “in which the entity, situa- 
tion, or person appears to manifest itself in its own particular uniqueness,” a static 
norm (except in Arabic), “a formal given accessible to detached observation,” but in 
Arabic something dynamic, “based on participation in reality by virtue of empirical 
knowledge.”3> This wholeness is to be understood as “a formal structure that can be 
imbued with a variety of content,” a “normative or relational concept. “°° One may ask 
whether such a definition can do justice to the multiplicity of particular contexts or, on 
the contrary, the concrete individual meanings are being forcibly constrained to fit 
within a single concept. 

Taking as a starting point the piel of the vb. s/m, which can be translated “give back, 
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pay, settle, pay the penalty, replace, requite, pay back,” some have sought to define the 
noun Salöm as denoting a state of equilibrium and contentment that often corresponds 
to our terms “peace” or “well-being.”4’ Arguing on this basis, Gerleman comes to un- 
derstand Salöm as “satisfaction, sufficiency,’ a term denoting the situation in which one 
has enough as well as whatever is sufficient or satisfactory; it is characteristic that 
salom “transcends the merely adequate, denoting rather plenitude, a ‘sufficiency’ mea- 
sured by a full or copious measure.’® If satisfaction is viewed as a process, the empha- 
sis can rest on the act, the nature of the satisfaction offered. Then salöm means “com- 
pact, agreement,” If, on the contrary, the state established by the act of restitution is 
emphasized, the meaning of Salöm shifts in the direction of “peace,” a state brought 
about by mutual contributions.*” This analysis should be greeted with caution; the ar- 
cument seems to me to rest on too narrow a base, and is therefore too forced. 

Eisenbeis explicitly rejects the derivation of the noun Salöm from the piel of §/m.4" 

The understanding of salöm as meaning “wholeness” was espoused long before and 
independently of Eisenbeis; he merely pushed this conception to its ultimate conclu- 
sion. To Pedersen, for example, sa/6m means social harmony, free and unhampered 
growth, and the full manifestation of the soul; when souls are united, then their salöm 
consists in their shared work on behalf of the common good. The noun denotes factual 
wholeness and one who is whole, It covers all kinds of felicity and free expansion, but 
its core is communion with others, the basis of life. Life, strength, and salöm go to- 
gether.*! Pedersen’s dependence here on a certain conception of “souls” that emerges 
from the study of comparative religion is all too clear. 

Von Rad follows in Pedersen’s footsteps. According to him, the basic meaning of 
salöm is “welfare,” with a clear bias to the material side: bodily health, prosperity, con- 
tentment. When Sälöm is associated with a collective, it approximates the sense of 
“peace.” It is important to observe that in a great number of passages Salöm implies 
less a state than a relationship (e.g., | K. 5:26[Eng. 12]). In these cases Salöm is clearly 
a social concept, as its association with s‘daqd and related lexemes also shows.* The 
noun Salöm means “the unimpairedness, the wholeness, of a relationship of commu- 
nion, and so a state of harmonious equilibrium, the balancing of all claims and needs 
between two parties.”*? Among these interpretations, von Rad’s position seems to me 
to do most justice to the meaning of Sdlom. Above all — unlike Eisenbeis and 
Gerleman — he does not fix his gaze rigidly on a basic concept from which all 
instantiations and nuances are derived. 

Westermann, who supports a derivation of the noun from the piel of S/m, defines 
sal6m as “completeness, wholeness, intactness,” especially of a social group. In the 
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largest group of texts, Sa/Om means “prosperity, welfare” in a broad sense. It is correct 
to say that salöm in the sense of “peace” in contrast to war represents a secondary se- 
mantic development. This change of meaning is due to the experience, over the course 
of history, that war interferes with the well-being of society, which was not true in the 
beginning.* 

In this connection Albertz argues further that, in the course of the prophetic attack 
on those who claimed God’s sanction for the wars of the monarchy, from the 8th cen- 
tury into the exilic period God was increasingly separated from war and associated 
with peace.*? This development finally led to the conception of peace as a universal es- 
chatological gift of God, Since Salöm at core denotes the welfare of the small social 
groups defined by families and villages, originally and generally it was not thought of 
as the opposite of war.*® 

Steck examines the connection between Sa/Om and the god Salem, and reaches the 
following conclusion: Sa/Om means “a universal state of unimpaired well-being, above 
all within the political ambit of Jerusalem”; fertility and deliverance from the threat of 
foreign nations “were integral elements of the state of Salöm guaranteed and main- 
tained by this deity.'’*’ Thus Sa/6m is “the ordered stability of the world, which benefits 
and promotes life.”+® 

In the light of this survey, we can hardly evade the conclusion that salöm has a se- 
mantic breadth that cannot be conveyed adequately by any single English word. 
“Wholeness” and “sufficiency” mark points on a continuum between which the mean- 
ing of salöm flickers; it cannot be fixed at one point or the other. To put it another way: 
salöm is a comprehensive expression denoting all that the people of ancient Near East 
wish for as the substance of blessing, “It is a state of being unimpaired and unthreat- 
ened, of ease and security, of felicity and wholeness in the broadest sense. * 

In this context we should cite the suggestion of Noth that Heb. Salöm encompasses 
not only Akk. Salamu, “well-being,” but also the salimum of the Mari texts, “reconcili- 
ation, agreement.” This theory could help explain the breadth of meaning of salöm. 

For the present we may conclude that S@/0m is a profoundly positive concept associ- 
ated with the notions of intactness, wholeness, and well-being, of the world and of hu- 
manity. It must be satisfied and restored when it is compromised or violated. Perhaps, 
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with all due caution — and without venturing a fixed conceptual definition — we can 
say that Salöm denotes a supremely positive quality of being, which can be instantiated 
in the most various ways in various contexts. Thus Schmid rightly concludes that the 
OT concept of peace denotes “a state of the world that can be called unconditionally 
positive; it can refer not only to the political and military realm but also to the realms of 
law, the cult, social order, and even fertility. A stable order within these individual 
realms and also between these various realms makes life possible. Only when this or- 
der is in place can one speak of Salém, ‘peace. ">! 


2, LXX. The LXX uses eiréné to translate almost all occurrences of Salöm, and only 
for this purpose. Thus the Greek word, which refers primarily to a state of quiet and 
calm, takes on the substance of Salöm.?? On the other hand, the danger of a semantic 
constriction of the Hebrew concept is unmistakable.>3 In Gen. 26:31 and 28:21, Salöm 
is represented by soféria, and in Gen. 41:16 by söterion; in Gen. 29:6; 37:14; Josh. 
10:21, we find hygiainein or hygiés; the interrogative greeting in Gen. 43:7 is pas 
échete; in Ex. 18:7 Saal lSalöm is translated aspdzesthai — to note only a few diver- 
sences. In other words, all that is constant is the use of eiréné to denote the §a/6m be- 
stowed on human beings by God. Aq., Symm., and Theod. also generally use eiréné to 
represent Salöm.>* 

The LXX translates the adj. Sa/ém with féleios (1 K. 8:61; 11:4; 15:3,14; 1 Ch. 
28:9),55 pleres (Ruth 2:12; 2 K. 20:3; 1 Ch, 29:9; 2 Ch. 15:17; 16:9; 19:9; 25:2),56 
eirenikös (Gen. 34:21; 1 Ch. 12:39), alethinös (Dt. 25:15; Isa. 38:3), holökleros (Dt. 
27:6), akrötomos (1 K. 6:7), dikatos (Prov. 11:1), agathos (1 Ch. 29:19), and finally by 


a verb (Gen. 15:16; 2 Ch. 8:16). 


3. Lexical Field. The lexical field of sälöm includes: Stllum/Silliim, “recompense” 
(Hos. 9:7; Isa. 34:8, Mic. 7:3); Salem, “be intact, be completed, keep peace,” piel “re- 
store, recompense, reward, pay,” hiphil “complete, deliver, make peace”; the sacrificial 
term > O%W selem, pl. Samim; Salém, “intact, complete, peaceful; Salum, “peace- 
able” (2 S. 20:19[18]); sillém, “recompense” (Dt. 32:35); sillumd, “recompense” (Ps, 
91:8); Salménim, “gifts” (Isa. 1:23); röb, “good”; ndah, “rest”? 


U. Ancient Near East. 

1. Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia equivalents to Säalöm appear in a variety of con- 
texts. For the mythological accounts of prehistory, it is fundamentally true that already 
in the Sumerian view “the fundamental, primordial state of the world was one of uni- 
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versal peace, including at least the entire human and animal world’?* — a diyine order 
transcending all human possibilities..’ Texts referring to the kingship maintain that 
during the reign of a sovereign what was promised to him on the occasion of his en- 
thronement is realized effectually. When the king strives to achieve peace and order, 
what is at stake is the peace and order of the entire world.°’ The temple hymns, too, 
speak of divine peace in which the world is to share; the ritual expresses and thus “ef- 
fects” an intact world.®! 

This Sumerian usage lived on in Akkadian texts.°2 In the Neo-Babylonian period, 
when the kings had largely lost their divine quality, statements concerning peace are 
increasingly rare in indicative promises or hymns, becoming more frequent in prayers, 
for example, in the prayers concluding building inscriptions." 

We may cite certain stock expressions such as sa/ima Sakanu, “make peace, grant 
reconciliation” (Old Bab. salima epesum) and bel salima, “(political) friend.”°* Noth® 
has pointed out a Mari text that reads: [s]a-li-ma-am bi-ri-t ha-na™® û 1-da-ma-ra-az 
as-ku-[u]n, “an agreement between the Hana people and Idamaraz I brought about.”®® 
In a letter to Zimrilim,°’ we find the command: ha-a-ra-am Sa sa-li-mi-im qü-tu-ul-ma, 
“kill an ass of the agreement.” The expression sa/imam birit... û may be compared to 
Heb. Salöm ben... üben (Jgs. 4:17; 1 S. 7:14; 1 K. 5:26[12]), salimam ... askun to 
Heb. ‘asd SaGl6m (Josh. 9:15; Isa. 27:5). The letter to Zimri-Lim may be compared to 
Heb. karat brit Salom (Ezk. 34:25; 37:26).° The phrase tūbtu u sulumma is a technical 
term for peace procured by treaty.°’ According to Wiseman,’” the meaning of Salöm as 
the “settlement” of a dispute was incorporated into a late type of legal document called 
egirtu Sa Sulmu, “document of reconciliation.” 

The commonest salutation formula was /@ Sulmu, e.g., Middle Bab. ana kasa lu 
Sulmu, lit Sulmu ana beltya, “Hail [lit. ‘well-being’] to you, hail to my lord.” In later Old 
Babylonian letters we often find: /a@ salmäta, “May you be well.” In later times the 
sender would write: Sulmu yasi (ana bit beliya), “It is well with me (with the house of 
my lord).’ Referring to the addressee, the writer may say: Sulumka mahar Samas ü 
marduk lū dari, “May your well-being endure in the presence of Shamash and Marduk.” 
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In late letters the salutation might run: bel a nabü Sulmu tab libbi tūb stré ū aräku ame Sa 
beltya ligbü, “May Bel and Nabu ordain well-being, excellence of heart, excellence of 
body, and length of days for my lord.”’! The significant point of this formula is the asso- 
ciation of life, excellence, and length of days with Su/mu — probably explicatively. 

In Akkadian we also find divine names based on the root Sim, e.g., Sulmän/ 
S(S)alamänu.’? These are comparable to some names of Assyrian kings: Salim-ahum, 
“Shalim is a brother,’ Sulmänu-asaredu (Shalmaneser), “Shulman is first.”’> There is 
also the goddess Shulmanitu, who was Lady of URU-SILIM-MA, a place identified by 
Albright with the netherworld. But he also mentions the possibility that this cuneiform 
name was applied to Jerusalem by scribes of the 2d millennium.” In any event we may 
observe a close relationship between Shulman, Shulmanitu, and gods of the nether- 
world in lists of Assyrian deities.’ 

In the Annals of Ashurnasirpal II’° we find the name Sulmanuka-Sar-ilani, 
“Shulmanuka is king of the gods.’’’ This name represents the Hurrian adaptation of the 
god.’® 

The Mari texts contain numerous personal names containing the element s/Salim, 
which probably represents the West Semitic DN Salim.’ A tablet in Aramaic from 
Ashur contains the PN silim-assur “Be peaceful, Ashur’’>” We also find a woman 
named Salimatum, “reconciliation,” whose name signifies that to the parents a child 
preserved from death (after a sickness or death in the family) was a sign that the gods 
were appeased.*! The name abum-Salim, “the father is uninjured,” may be understood 
as an example of a substitute name,®= The verb Salämu or Sullumu can be an element of 
names embodying a wish or prayer: I1-IS-lim-ki-nu-um, “may the true one be unin- 
jured,” “en/il-Sallim-apla, “Enlil, keep the heir uninjured.’”®3 

Finally, we note the inscription on the statue of King Idrimi of Alalakh, in which 
l. 54 contains the word Su/miya, “my salutation, my gift of recognition.” 


2. Egypt and Hatti. The situation in Egypt is similar to that in Mesopotamia. Here 
too we find a notion corresponding to Sem. Sim, above all in three contexts. The en- 
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thronement ritual and hymns praising the king speak repeatedly of the enthronement 
as “the dawn of an age of peace and well-being encompassing everything, both 
heaven and earth.”®> This is nothing other than the divine order of the universe, Maat. 
“It is in the context of Maat... that talk about ‘peace’ has its locus’’;8® here “peace” 
includes the subjugation of foreign nations.®’ In descriptions of the primordial age, 
the world is described “as it is actually intended, as it actually is and actually should 
be.” In individual “historical” texts it is also clear that peace implies the subjugation 
of the enemy. The order of the world is the order of the Egyptian world; the enemy is 
on the side of chaos.® In summary, we may say that in Egypt one can speak of 
“peace” only with respect to a comprehensive sense of order, which in addition to re- 
spite from enemies includes the domain of justice and injustice, and even extends to 
the order of the cosmos.?” 

As to the more limited conceptuality, Helck states: “For the Egyptian, political 
peace was largely a domestic state; the two verbal expressions employed are hip and 
hrw.... In foreign relations we do find the saying that ‘peace (Art) is more profitable 
than battle’; but this statement is place in the mouth of the Hittite king and implies sub- 
mission. ... The problem of a state of international peace appears to have played a mi- 
nor role in comparison to the longing for domestic peace. The ‘endless years of peace’ 
given to kings by the gods refer to domestic tranquility.”?! This view of peace accords 
with the words that begin the final section of Merneptah’s victory hymn: “The princes 
are prostrate and say S/m,’’? The Canaanite word in Egyptian transcription is undoubt- 
edly an expression of submission. In an inscription in the mortuary temple of Ramses 
II, similarly, the subjugated people say to the Pharaoh, “We seek peace” or “We sur- 
render,” 

When we turn to salutations, we find a stereotyped formula from the time of the 
Pyramid Texts down to the Greco-Roman period: ind-hrk, “Hail to you.” Its literal 
meaning is uncertain — possibly “may your countenance be preserved” or “I greet 
your countenance.” This salutation was used to address gods and kings, and sometimes 
indeterminate objects of sacral nature or a sacred festival. In the Pyramid Texts we find 
the imperative expression /yy m htp and my m htp, “come in peace.’”* The former was 
replaced in the Middle Kingdom by iy-wy m htp, which in the New Kingdom gave way 
to fy.ty m hip — simply syntactic variants with the same meaning. Also common was 
the formula m htp, “in peace,” as well as snb ‘nf, “health and life.” The salutation in a 
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letter could be very brief, e.g., m ‘nf wd3 snb, “in life, prosperity, and health.” In the 
New Kingdom, letters concluded with the formula nfr snb.k, “may your health be 
good.” 

For the Hittite region we cite only a daily prayer of the king to the god Telipinush, in 
which he calls blessings down upon his house and his land: “May the god grant long 
life, health, strength, joy, offspring, rain and favorable winds, fertility of fields and cat- 
tle, and victory over enemies, and from the land of Hatti avert severe fever, plague, 
hunger, and misery.’”© 


3, Syria. In the region of Syria we turn first to the occurrences of the root $Im in the 
Ugaritic texts. They appear primarily in salutation formulas. Quite frequent is the ex- 
pression térk tSlmk, “May they [the gods] protect you and keep you uninjured.’””’ In ad- 
dition to the complex formula ys/m Ik Ilm terk tslmk, “May well-being be yours, may 
the gods protect you and keep you uninjured,””® we also find the short formula yslm 
Ik.” These formulas also appear in the Akkadian letters from Ugarit,'!°° where the long 
formula reads: /a Sulmu ana muhhika tlanu™® ana Sulmani lissurüka, “May well-being 
be yours, may the gods protect you for your well-being.” The impersonal use of the 
verb at the beginning of the Ugaritic formula — where Akkadian has the noun — has 
no parallel in Hebrew.!"! 

There is a mythological text!"* in which Baal commands Anat to pour S/m into the 
inner parts of the earth; here S/m means “well-being.”!"% 

Another text describes the deities Shachar and Shalim as “gracious and kindly.”!" 
Shalim is the god of sunset and the evening star, and therefore probably a hypostasis of 
Athtart as Venus. This identification establishes a relationship with the netherworld, 
for Sim also means “completion” in the sense of death (cf. Akk. Salam SamsSi, “sunset,” 
and Salamtu, “corpse”). Thus Shalim is a numen of the netherworld and as such is re- 
lated to the fertility of the land.!"? The name of the city of Jerusalem!”® attests to the 
worship of this god in the Canaanite region as early as the 19th century B.c.E.!"’ Shalim 
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appears also in a list of gods!"® and in personal names!?? down to the 5th or 4th century 
B.C.E.!!0 The DN Sal-ma-ya-a-fi''! is probably also derived from Shalim, as well as the 
name of the Phoenician god Eshmun,!!2 

As already suggested, there are also personal names incorporating the element Sim, 
e.g.. sdgslm, SImym, tlSlm, and b‘lslm.''° 

The affinity of Hebrew literature to Ugaritic literature is revealed in several stylistic 
similarities. For example, the Ugaritic parallelism S/m//zz echoes the parallelism ‘0z// 
salöm in Ps. 29:11 (cf. also Ps. 62:12-13[11-12]).1!* A repetition of Salöm as in 
Ugaritic appears in Gen. 37:14; 2 S. 11:7; Isa. 27:5; 57:19; 65:6; Prov. 7:14; Eccl. 
5:3.''!5 The Ugaritic parallelism §/m//nh appears also in Isa. 57:2,!'© and Ugar. kll + sim 
appears in Jer. 13:19.1!7 Above all, the Ugaritic pair mlhmt — Sim appears in Ps. 120:7; 
25.815 11:7; KY 23 20218: 1 Ch. 18210, Isa. 27:4-5; Mie. 3:5; Zee. 9:10; Ecel. 
3:8.!!8 In this last group of passages — with the exception of 2 S. 11:7 — milhāmå 
finds in Ssalöm its most complete semantic antithesis.!!9 

From Ugarit, finally, we have a text wishing peace to the royal family and the city, 
beginning with repeated s/m:; “Peace upon peace to 'mr|pi] and peace to his house! 
Peace to fryl, peace to her house! Peace to Ugarit, peace to its gates!”!20 There are 
many other occurrences of the root $/m.'* 

In the Amarna letters we find the salutation formula: “May it be well with you (ana 
kaša lai Sulmu), your house, my sister and your other wives, your children, your chari- 
ots, your horses, your army, your land, and all your possessions, may you have well- 
“It is well with me”; this usage is exceptional, since Ugaritic letters and the Akkadian 
letters from Ugarit place a similar formula after the salutation.!?3 

Loewenstamm!-* cites the salutation llänu Sulumka Sulum bitika lis’al, “May the de- 
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ity see to your welfare (and) the welfare of your house,” !?5 and a similar formula in a 
letter from Taanach: ilānu Is alü Sulumka Sulum bitika martka, “May the gods see to 
your welfare, the welfare of your house and of your sons,’ as well as analogous formu- 
las in the letters from Arad!2° and Elephantine,!?’ and in Late Babylonian and Assyrian 
letters. He hypothesizes that this style of salutation developed in ancient Canaan and 
made its way into late Akkadian via Aramaic. 

In a bilingual inscription (Phoenician and Hieroglyphic Hittite) from Karatepe, 
Azitawada says: “I sat upon the throne of my father and established s/m with every 
king.”!28 The same inscription includes the wish: “And may Baal-krntrys bless 'ztwd 
with life and s/m."!=? In the Sefire inscriptions,!*" we find the following words: “Now 
as to all the kings in my vicinity or anyone who is my friend, when I send my messen- 
ger to him /Sim..., then the road shall be open for me.” 

In an Old Aramaic political letter from Assyria, Slam appears in the introductory 
formula in |. 1 and a PN Nabu-Shallim is found in 1. 14.174 An Aramaic inscription 
from Hatra mentions a certain S/mn, son of emn'.!>? 

Finally, we may cite word pairs that occur in both Phoenician and Hebrew: s/m — 
7Z'34 as in Ps. 29:11, hym — Slm!49 as in Mal. 2:5; Prov. 3:2; 1QH 7:15.136 

In the Lachish ostraca, too, §/m appears in a salutation: “May Yahweh let my lord 
hear news of S/m."!37 In an ostracon from Elephantine that concerns a dream and its in- 
terpretation, an apparition greets the dreamer with $Im.!3® 


HI. OT. 

|. Tetrateuch, In the Tetrateuch Salöm appears primarily with prepositions. The ex- 
pression b*salom should be translated not “in peace” but “in good condition, safe and 
sound.” For example, Abraham goes to his ancestors b*salom, ie., at a great age, his 
life fulfilled (Gen. 15:15; cf. 26:29,31; 28:21; Ex. 18:23). 
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The expression /%alöm belongs in the context of salutations and greetings. Joseph's 
brothers could no longer speak to him!*? “toward Salöm,”!# i.e., they could no longer 
address a friendly greeting to him (Gen. 37:4). “Thus is expression given to the rupture 
of fellowship between the brothers and Joseph,” for “It is the greeting of welcome and 
farewell, the inquiry after one’s health, that maintains intact the nw of the commu- 
nity.”!*! Therefore when Gerleman interprets dibber [“Salöm as “to speak to someone’s 
liking,” he fails to do justice to the depth of meaning of $alöm in the situation of Gen. 
37:4.1#2 

Joseph inquires (S’/) after his brothers’ salöm (Gen. 43:27), a question that should be 
understood simply as a salutation formula, “the familiar manner of greetinga.”!*3 Then 
the greeting expands to include an inquiry into the sa/om of their father, to which the 
brothers reply: “Your servant has $alöm ..., he is still alive” (vv. 27-28). The parallel- 
ism shows that Sälöm refers to the state of being alive, of well-being. Gerleman trans- 
lates the expression $7 /“salöm as “inquire about someone’s (external and internal) state 
of satisfaction”’;!** here too his translation fails to do justice to the meaning of salöm 
(cf. 29:6; Ex. 18:7). Wiseman, too, when he speaks of a technical or diplomatic usage 
of the phrase §7//‘Saldm in this context, hardly does justice to the situation portrayed.!* 

The salöm greeting can be expanded by addition of the formula “do not be afraid” 
(Gen. 43:23): the brothers need not fear for their well-being. As in the cultic assurance 
of well-being, the formula is grounded in what God has already done (perfective 
verb), !46 

The leave-taking formula is “Go /[*salom — safe and sound” (Ex. 4:18; cf. Gen. 
44:17). It is noteworthy that the leave-taking formula “is used exclusively by a person 
of higher status speaking to someone of lower status.7!47 

Gerleman interprets S@/6m in combination with the preps. b* and /* as inner satisfac- 
tion and maintains that the two expressions are synonymous. '*5 Neither claim is accu- 
rate. Jenni comes to the following — somewhat overstated — conclusion: “/ek [*salom 
means a departure in expectation of well-being, peace, and happiness, without going 
into the actual circumstances at the moment the words are spoken; lek b*Salom, by con- 
trast, says that the departure takes place explicitly under presently obtaining peaceful, 
safe, and secure circumstances, the contrary circumstances being implicitly ruled 
out.” !49 

The meaning of salom as “well-being” is clear in Gen. 37:14, where Israel tells Jo- 
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seph to check up on the salöm of his brothers and the sa/6m of the flock, “The animals 
are also included in the prosperity (DY?W) of the community; it is on their well-being 
that that of the people depends.” !> 

In the passages discussed Sd/Om has no specifically religious or theological conno- 
tations — even in Gen, 28:21, where it appears in the context of an oath formula. This 
situation changes as soon as God is named explicitly as the giver of §@/6m, as in Gen. 
41:16. In Nu. 25:12 (P) Yahweh grants Phinehas a brit Salöm.!>! Since this text speaks 
of a one-sided pledge made by Yahweh, b*rit should not be translated as “covenant”; it 
should be understood as a personal commitment on the part of Yahweh.!>? Syntac- 
tically, Sa/6m should be treated “either as an appositive or as an accusative,.”’!>? | prefer 
to interpret it as an appositive: “my b*rit, namely salöm!’ We are dealing with an assur- 
ance of well-being, which implies “divine protection, security, prosperity,’ or “good- 
will, favor” in the political sense.!5* Gerleman claims that in every occurrence of bfrit 
salöm the phrase reflects a specific covenant concept, “not based primarily on future 
obligations but which should be understood as the adjustment of a past process.’’!>> He 
believes that it means “covenant of requital, obligation to make restitution” — an inter- 
pretation that fails to convince. The same is true of Durham’s proposal to understand 
b*rit Salöm as “covenant of completion or fulfillment.” !56 

In Ley. 26:6 Salom appears in the context of a promised blessing: “I will grant salom 
in the land.” When the context is taken into account, it is noteworthy that S@/6m appears 
in a setting that describes an all-embracing state of well-being, which includes the fer- 
tility of the land and the absence of dangerous animals. Furthermore, Salöm means 
peace in contrast to war, although the text does not necessarily presuppose that this 
peace implies subjugation of the enemy.!>’ 

The priestly blessing in Nu. 6:24-26 concludes with the wish: “May Yahweh lift up 
his countenance upon you and ordain (sim) Salöm for you.” Here SalOm denotes the 
substance and result of Yahweh’s favor, hence well-being in a comprehensive sense.!>® 
On the basis of this passage, Durham argues that s@löm is a cultic term with special ref- 
erence to the “presence” theology of the OT.!°? This theory seems to me to lack sup- 
porting evidence, To this point the most concentrated theological employment of salöm 
thus belongs to a P context, although this setting does not rule out the possibility that 
individual elements of the formula may be earlier.!° 
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2. Deuteronomy, Dtr Literature, and Chr Literature. In Deuteronomy the meaning 
of Salöm shifts to the political realm. In 2:26 the dibré Salöm are to be interpreted as 
“words of an agreement.” The use of salöm in the rules of warfare is characteristic: 
“When you draw near to a town to fight against it, call out to it /*salom. If it replies 
(Cnh) Salom to you and surrenders to you, then all the people in it shall serve you at 
forced labor” (20:10-11). But if it refuses Salöm (SIm hiphil), the consequence is siege, 
extermination of the male population, and enslavement of the women, children, and el- 
derly (vv. 12-14). Here it is clear that sa/om does not mean “peace” in the sense of non- 
violent resolution of a conflict. The expression garda’ [*sa4lom means proclamation of 
the right order for Israel, Israel’s well-being, pax israelitica, to be established by mili- 
tary force if necessary. !°! 

Dt. 23:7(6) forbids Israel to promote the salöm and tôbå of the Ammonites and 
Moabites. Akk. rabtu u sulummü, which is “a term for peace resulting from a treaty,” 162 
suggests that the expression probably refers to a treaty of friendship.!® Dt. 29:18(19) 
uses Säalöm in the context of a “counter-blessing” to ward off a threatened curse; it 
means well-being and security in contrast to disaster: S@alöm is postulated where there 
is no Salöm. 

In DtrH we find the prepositional constructions discussed above. In Josh. 10:21 the 
military contingent returns b*salöm, “safe and sound”; cf. Jes. 8:9; 11:31; 1 S. 29:7; 
28, 32123 13:9 275.1932331 IR. 26, 2207 27,28 (= 2 Ch, 15:16, 227, ZN 
22:20 (= 2 Ch. 34:28); 2 Ch. 19:1. Eisenbeis finds in 2 K. 22:20 = 2 Ch. 34:28 (“I will 
gather [‘sp hiphil] you to your ancestors, and you shall be gathered [ ‘sp niphal] to your 
grave in peace [b*sa/Om]”) a statement that is essentially theological: “From the per- 
spective of the phenomenology of religion, ‘gather’ means that the individual .. . enters 
into the origin and ground from which he emerged.”!°* Natural death is thus a kind of 
initiation rite.!® It is questionable, however, whether this view can be sustained in light 
of the total desacralization of death in the OT. 

Even though 1 S. 29:7; 28. 15:9,27; 1 K. 22:17; and 2 Ch. 18:16 stand in the context 
of a dismissal, the accent — in contrast to the construction with /® — is probably on 
“sending away safe and sound,” since there is a conflict involved in each instance.!®® 

The prepositional construction /‘salom also occurs in the context of greetings. The 
expression §/ /*salom appears in Jgs. 18:15; 1 S. 10:4; 17:22; 25:5; 30:21; 2 5. 8:10// 
I Ch. 18:10 Q. The last passage may involve an act of homage as a token of submis- 
sion.!®’ This usage would represent a borrowing from Akkadian, where Saal Sulmi is 
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an obligation of the Assyrian vassal.!°* The expression pgd /*Saldm, “inquire after 
someone’s welfare,’ appears in | S. 17:18. For dismissals see Jgs. 18:6; 1 S. 1:17; 
20313,42: 25725; IK. 3:19, 

Of greetings, it is fundamentally true that “when a greeting of peace is offered, the 
stranger is received into the sphere of Salöm ..., which otherwise embraces only the 
family or the clan.”!6° A farewell involves an utterance of power, intended to convey a 
blessing.! 7" 

A greeting also stands in the background of 2 K, 10:13: the royal princes of Judah 
are going to Jezreel “lislöm of the sons of the king and the sons of the queen mother.” 
Here lislöm stands for the fuller $71 /*Salom.'7! 

Greetings and coming with peaceful intentions are closely related. This relationship 
is clear in 1 S. 16:4-5, where Samuel is asked, “Does your coming mean Sa/6m?” and 
he responds, “alm” (cf. 1 K. 2:13; 2 K. 5:21-22). In the account of Jehu’s revolution, 
salöm plays the role of a catchword, varying in meaning between “well-being” and 
“peace, peaceful intentions.” When the prophet’s disciple leaves, the officers ask,!/- 
“h“Salöm, Is everything all right?” (2 K. 9:11).'3 When Jehu approaches Jezreel, 
Joram sends messengers with the question “h“Salöm, Are your intentions peaceful?” 
(2 K. 9:17-18,19;17* ef. vv. 22,31). Jehu answers, “What have you to do with Salöm?” 
i.e., “What do you care whether my intentions are peaceful?” (vv. 18-19). Jehu asks 
Joram, “md hassälöm, What do you mean, S@l6m? What do you mean, ‘peaceful inten- 
tions’?”’ (vy, 22; cf. 2 S. 20:9).17 

A greeting is also the context of formulas like that in 1 S. 25:6: w®attd Salom 
ibét*ka Salom w‘kél “Ser-l*ka Sal6m, “Sal6m to you, Sälöm to your house, S@/6m to all 
that is yours.’17° The short form of greeting is simply Salöm (2 S. 18:28; 2 K. 4:23)177 
or Sälöm lak (Jgs. 19:20). Gerleman’s translation of the latter expression as “(May 
there be) enough for you” can hardly be accurate.!7® Lande points out the magical set- 
ting of the greeting formula: “The spoken word possesses efficacy.”!”° 

How little Sa/6m inherently means “peace” (rather than “well-being’’) is shown by 
2 S. 11:7, where David asks about the salöm of Joab, the fighters, and the battle. This 
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passage makes clear that in the early period of the monarchy war was considered a nor- 
mal and necessary phenomenon within the reality of the contemporary world.!®° The 
meaning of Sälöm as “well-being, wholeness” is likewise clear in 1 S. 20:7,21; 2 S. 
17:55. 16229532; 2 K. 426, 

Only in a few passages does Salöm have the political meaning of peace in contrast to 
war. The action of the tribal league against Benjamin ends with an offer of salöm to the 
Benjaminites (Jgs. 21:13). Jgs. 4:17 notes that there was salöm between Jabin, the king 
of Hazor, and the clan of Heber the Kenite. The construction Sälöm ben... üben indi- 
cates that the relationship between two parties is sound, implying peace (1 S. 7:14), In 
this context the term bfrit also is closely related to $Sälöm, as in I K. 5:26(12): “There 
was Salöm between Hiram and Solomon, and the two of them made a brit, a treaty.” 
Here the essence of the brit is denoted by Salöm;!®! Salém belongs to the terminology 
of treaties.!®? When | K. 5:4(4:24) says that Solomon had $alöm on all sides as a con- 
sequence of his dominion over Syria and Palestine,!®3 the text is referring to the “paci- 
fication” of this region under the pax israelitica. With respect to | K. 5:4b-5(4:24b-25), 
Braulik says: “Now Israel can not only dwell secure, as in the time of the judges...., 
but also enjoy this life in prosperity,” showing that even in the political context salöm 
means more than the mere absence of war.!®* The sense of Salöm as “peace” in contrast 
to war is also present in | K. 2:5;!8 20:18; 2 K. 20:19b (cf. Isa. 39:8); 1 Ch. 12:18. 

Jgs. 11:13 merits special consideration, There the king of the Ammonites says to the 
messengers of Jephthah: “Israel took away my land... ; now restore it!?° b*salom.” As 
in Dt. 20:10-11, where salöm refers to the pax israelitica, it refers here to the pax 
ammonitica. Jephthah is expected to respect this S@/om and restore the land voluntarily, 
without the need for military action.!5’ To people who share this ideology, a demand to 
renounce war and espouse peace is inconceivable. Indeed, the establishment or preser- 
vation of Sälöm may necessitate the employment of military forces. To this way of 
thinking, war is fundamentally legitimate.!®® 

The context of Josh. 9:15 is also political: “Then Joshua made (‘sh) sälöm for them 
and concluded a b*rit for them, guaranteeing their lives.” The repeated /ahem, in con- 
trast to the construction using ben... üben, shows that the passage is thinking not of a 
peace treaty between two equal parties but rather the imposition of the pax israelitica. 
Begrich has noted that D‘rit inherently denotes a relationship between two unequal par- 
ties determined by one of them; the more powerful undertakes certain obligations to- 
ward the less powerful, while no terms are imposed on the recipient — apart from the 
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debt of loyalty.'8’ With respect to Josh. 9:15 and 1 K., 5:26, Weinfeld has observed that 
salöm functions as a synonym of P*rit; he points out that the terms for “covenant” are 
often combined in pairs, a usage characteristic of covenant terminology of all periods 
and all cultures.!% 

Ezr. 9:12, “never seek their sälöm and their good (töbä),” seems to prohibit a treaty 
relationship, after the analogy of the Akkadian phrase tūbtu u sulummu.!?' In other 
words, the text forbids not only mixed marriages but also political alliances with for- 
eign nations. The suggestion that the expression should be understood eschatologically 
(with anti-Samaritan overtones) is incongruous, !92 

The term salöm embodies truly theological content only when it is associated ex- 
plicitly with Yahweh. For example, Jgs. 6:24 describes Gideon’s building of an altar, 
which he calls “Yahweh $alöm!” In v. 23 Yahweh had said to Gideon: “Salöm be to you; 
do not fear, you shall not die.” In this formula the mostly likely meaning of Sa/6m is 
“safety, wholeness.” If so, the name “Yahweh salöm” means “Yahweh is safety.” The 
extended context suggests that it refers primarily to deliverance from enemies. Behind 
Jgs. 6:24 may stand an identification of Yahweh with a Baal Shalem.!?* 

In 1 K. 2:33 Solomon expresses the wish that “to David and to his descendants and to 
his house and to his throne there be Sa/lom forevermore from Yahweh.” Given the 
bloodguilt that Joab and his descendants have incurred, Salöm here probably means 
“wellness” in the sense of “wholeness.” “In 31b and 33 the idea is expressed that the blood 
wrongfully spilled by Joab... imposes bloodguilt on the house of David... and that, with 
the ruthless elimination of Joab, this burden was shifted to the man who was the real guilty 
party, so that the Davidic kingship is finally exonerated and restored to a state of “whole- 
ness’ (D17W "194 — but all on the initiative of Yahweh. In 1 Ch. 12:19(18) Amasai cries 
out to David: “sal6m, Salöm to you and to the one who helps you, for your God is the one 
who helps you.” Here, of course, Sälöm means primarily success in battle; but this success 
is ascribed explicitly to God — a notion characteristic of the Chronicler.!'”> In 2 Ch. 15:5-6, 
conversely, the fact that “there was no $älöm for anyone going or coming” — $älöm in this 
context meaning political and military security — is also blamed on God (cf. Zec. 8:10). 
The close relationship of salöm to niiah and Seget is illustrated by | Ch. 22:9. Again it is 
Yahweh who establishes the state of military calm and political peace.!”° 


3, Prophetic Literature. In the corpus of prophetic literature Salöm makes its first 
appearance in Isaiah. One of the throne names of the royal child in Isa. 9:5(6) is sar- 
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salöm, “Prince of šālôm” V. 6(7) says of his rule!’ that there shall be endless Salöm. 
The context speaks of mispat and s’dägä, on which the future king will establish his 
rule. Here Ssalöm means the total divine order of the world, which it is the king’s duty to 
protect by promoting righteousness and justice; implicit are prosperity and blessing, 
happiness and well-being.!?® Also implied is “freedom from foreign military pow- 
ers.”!199 “Saldm is the result of right mi§pat?’?°9 Gerleman’s interpretation"! of sar- 
salöm as “Prince of Requital” or “Prince of Tribute” is hard to accept, as is Alt’s 
interpretation” of it as “Welfare Officer.” 

Although I agree with Wildberger that Isa, 8:23b—9:6(7) is Isaianic, elsewhere in the 
book of Isaiah salöm appears only in postexilic additions.*"* Isa. 26:3 says of the righ- 
teous nation, “Their mind is steadfast, you maintain Sa/om, Salom, for they trust in 
you.”205 “Israel has experienced and can confess that Yahweh preserves DFW (peace) 
for one who has a ‘solid frame of mind’’’2"6 this steadfast mind being defined as 
trust in Yahweh, the source of salöm. Here salöm clearly means general well-being, as 
well as salvation in the theological sense. 

Isa. 26:11 suggests that Salöm refers primarily to a state of political and military 
peace; but in 26:12207 all the overtones of “well-being” and “wholeness” may also be 
heard.?08 In 27:2-5 Yahweh says that he will destroy Israel’s enemies unless they seek 
his protection and make ('sh) salöm with him. This salöm “is not really ‘made’ by those 
who seek protection, but is the result of their turning to Yahweh.” Here salöm “ex- 
presses the all-encompassing salvation at the end of time.’*”” 

The interpretation of Isa. 33:7 is disputed. Kaiser understands the envoys of Salöm 
who weep bitterly to be negotiators sent in vain to sue for peace;?!" Wildberger reads 
the text as “messengers from Salem” (= Jerusalem).2!! 

In Isaiah 38:17 Hezekiah declares in his prayer of thanksgiving: “Behold, bitterness 
became Salöm for me.’*!- “That bitter experiences (NA) can serve to bring restoration 
(0174) belongs to the experience of faith of the pious in the OT. . . . The present pas- 
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sage shows that the blessing of health is connected with and is not the least important 
aspect of what D17W (shalom) brings. But yet, this term refers to more than physical 
well-being alone. The bitterness that is experienced can make life richer, fuller; experi- 
encing restoration to health means more than just going back to the way things were. 
Instead, it opens new horizons for a life of blessing, brought about by a communal rela- 
tionship with God.”?!4 

The occurrences of salöm in Deutero-Isaiah are of great theological relevance. The 
only exception is 41:3, where Cyrus is described as “passing on safely.” Here salöm is 
used adverbially;2!* it means “be intact, thrive.”2!> 

In 45:7 Yahweh avows that it is he who “makes (‘sh) salöm [1QIs®: töb] and creates 
(br’) evil (rā)? What is at issue is the weal and woe that the nations experience.*!® Ina 
monotheism first encountered in the OT in Deutero-Isaiah, it is the one God who must 
be responsible for the negative as well as the positive in course of world history.?!/ 

In 48:18 Israel is promised — provided it keeps Yahweh’s commandments — that 
its Salöm will be like a river and its s*daqd like the waves of the sea. The parallel terms 
Salöm and s*daqgaé probably function almost as synonyms. Both denote the salubrious 
state that results from maintenance of the right order. For the wicked, however, there is 
no Salöm (vy. 22: cf. 57:21). 

Isa. 52:7 introduces the joyous herald “who announces sdlom, proclaims good news 
(tob), announces salvation (y*si'd), who says to Zion, ‘Your God reigns.” Here, as the 
parallel terms show, Salöm refers to an historical event that will benefit Israel: deliver- 
ance from exile. But this event is set against the “transcendent background” of the 
reign of God, the lord of history (cf. Nah. 2:1[1:15]). 

Isa. 53:5 is one of the high points of Deutero-Isaiah’s theology. The text speaks of 
the servant of Yahweh: “The punishment (miisdr) of our Sälöm was upon him; by his 
wounds, healing came to us (rp’ niphal).” The phrase mitsdr STlömenü is an objective 
genitive: “punishment for salvation,’ “punishment that won our salvation.”*!® Here for 
the first time we encounter explicit reference to the vicarious suffering of the righteous. 
On the basis of v. 5a, the S@/dm accomplished by this suffering must include the for- 
giveness of sins and the annulment of their consequences. Gerleman’s interpretation of 
the text as referring to “the correction we deserved as retribution” is hardly tenable in 
the light of the par. rp* niphal.2!? 

In 54:10 Yahweh declares that his steadfast love (hesed) will not depart from Israel] 
and that the b*rit of his Salöm will not be removed. The construct phrase may be ren- 
dered as “assurance of my salvation” (cf. Nu. 25:12). The point is the “promise of 
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something that is to continue, a new condition of things. . . . sa/om is a term denoting a 
condition and belongs to the vocabulary connected with blessing”? It means general 
well-being and salvation as the gift of God — as also in v. 13. Baltzer?! points out that 
b*rit Sa4lom corresponds to the Akkadian phrase ri-kil-ta Sa-la-ma.--* 

In Isa. 55:12 the parallelism of simhä and Salöm shows that joy is an essential ele- 
ment of Salöm.** Thus Sal6m means freedom from grief and all that causes grief: Is- 
rael’s wholeness as the gift of Yahweh. 

Fundamentally, the dimensions in which Deutero-Isaiah speaks of the salöm of 
Yahweh transcend the more obvious political vision of pre-Israelite prophecy of salöm. 
The focus is on a new exodus, a fundamental new salvific event described in the cate- 
gories of creation. Here S@alöm has become an eschatological concept.?*4 

In its use of salöm, Trito-Isaiah clearly depends on Deutero-Isaiah. Isa. 57:2 may be 
compared to 41:3.275 Of the wicked, 59:8 says: “The way of $alöm they do not 
know. ... No one who walks in them knows salöm!” Against the background of the no- 
tion of retributive justice, the wicked are warned that their way does not lead to salva- 
tion, that their life will not succeed but fail, because there is no justice (mi$pät) in their 
paths.220 

In 57:18c and 19 Yahweh promises: “For their mourners I will create the fruit of 
lips, Salöm Salöm to the far and the near.” To the Judahites still in exile as well as to 
those who have already returned, S@alöm is promised as an enduring state, as wholeness, 
as salvation (cf, 54:10).””’ To the wicked, however, 57:21 promises @n Salom, “no sal- 
vation.” 

In 60:17 Yahweh addresses Jerusalem: “I will appoint sa/6m as your supervision 
(p*quddd) and s*daqd as your taskmasters [ptcp. of ngs].” The overseers and taskmas- 
ters of the occupying forces will be replaced by salöm and s*daqd. V. 18 expands on the 
idea: there will no longer be violence (hämäs) in the land, no further historical catastro- 
phes will befall them. Instead, right order (s*dagda as “community solidarity”**8) will 
prevail, and with it freedom from war and oppression; “the coming salvation is des- 
tined for all alike”??? The language of 60:17 may reflect the fact that Shalem and 
Sedeq were worshiped as deities in Jebusite Jerusalem," 

Finally, 66:12 reads: “I extend Sälöm to her like a river, and the glory (käböd) of the 
nations like an overflowing stream.” Here too the salöm accomplished by Yahweh 
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means general well-being, including the alleviation of material poverty when the 
wealth of the nations flows to Jerusalem (cf. 48:18; 60:5). In this salvific act on 
Yahweh’s part, his motherliness is experienced (v. 13).?! The ultimate ground and in- 
most substance of Salöm is God's loving favor toward his people. 

In Micah we encounter for the first time polemic against the prophets who proclaim 
Salom. Mic. 3:5 accuses their representatives of crying Salöm when they have some- 
thing to eat, but otherwise declare war (milhamd).*>2 “The prophet’s words correspond 
not to Yahweh’s instructions, but to the ability of the hearers at any given time to fulfill 
their personal wishes.”33 When they promise salöm, they mean a general well-being 
that includes prosperity, happiness, success, health, and respite from enemies; the anti- 
thetical milhämä probably indicates personal hostility.7*4 

Mic. 5:4(5) says of the promised ruler: “He will be sa/om.” The meaning of the text 
is ambiguous. Rudolph analyzes zeh Sal6m as a genitive phrase, which he translates 
“man of Salöm, bringer of Sal6m."2+> Wolff, on the contrary, interprets the introductory 
whayd as “become real, become effective, effect. ”3° “Because he will save Israel from 
its overpowering enemies, the ruler from Bethlehem will bring about genuine OV7W.” 
In the first instance, then, sa/Om means deliverance from enemies; in the context of 
royal ideology, however, echoes of which are clearly present here (cf. Isa. 9:5-6[6-7]), 
the full sense of salöm as general well-being probably hovers in the background. 
Gerleman here interprets Salöm in the sense of “penalty, revenge, vengeance” — an ex- 
planation that can hardly be correct.*3’ 

In the book of Jeremiah polemic against the prophets of salöm reappears. For exam- 
ple, 4:10 describes the leadership of Jerusalem, particularly the prophets, as saying: 
“Ah, Lord Yahweh, how utterly you have deceived us*48 by saying, “You shall have 
salöm,' even while the sword is at (our) throat.’ This passage obviously alludes to the 
Salöm preaching of the false prophets.7* In this context S@alöm means freedom from the 
horrors of war. We encounter Jeremiah’s polemic directly in 6:14 and 8:11, where he 
accuses his opponents of crying “Salom, Salöm, but there is no Salom.” 

Steck% says of this kind of prophecy that it maintains the conception of peace na- 
tive to the Jerusalem tradition, which knew only irrefragable political and military suc- 
cess for Jerusalem.™! In 14:13, in a context exhibiting signs of Dtr redaction,*? we 
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hear once again polemic against the prophets who promise Judah s6m "met,>* true, 
secure Salöm. And Jeremiah must reply to Hananiah: “As to the prophet who prophe- 
sies /*Salom, when the word of the prophet comes true, then it will be known that 
Yahweh has truly sent the prophet” (28:9-10; see also 23:17). 

We also find salöm in the sense of freedom from the horrors of war in 12:12; 25:37; 
30:5. 

In the setting of a lament that may derive from Dtr tradition, the people appeal to 
Yahweh: “We hope for Salöm, but find no good (töb]” (14:19; cf. 8:15). Here again 
salöm means primarily freedom from the threat of enemies, but v. 21 indicates that 
Yahweh’s steadfast love, the endurance of Yahweh’s covenant, is also implied. 

In 16:5 Yahweh says: “I have taken away my salöm from this people.” Because 
salöm parallels “steadfast love” (hesed) and “mercy” (rah“mim), here it probably 
means “benevolence, kindliness.”?+> 

Jeremiah’s letter in 29:7 contains the command: “Seek the Salöm of the land?*° . . . 
for in its Sälöm you will find your Sa@/l6m.” Here Sälöm should be translated “welfare, 
prosperity. V. 11 (Dtr?) cites an oracle of Yahweh in which he says that he has “plans 
for Salöm and not for harm (rda‘d),” plans to give the deportees “a future with hope.” 
Here salöm takes its meaning not only from its contrast with “harm” but also from the 
perspective of future hope (cf. also 38:4). 

In the context of a post-Dtr oracle of salvation,***® 33:6 says: “I am going to bring 
them-*? recovery and healing; I will heal them and reveal to them a time of deliver- 
ance, of salöm and of “met.” This last phrase should be understood as an hendiadys, 
meaning “enduring Salöm,’>>" sal6m on which one can rely, which will hold good in 
the future.2>! From the context §a/6m includes the concepts mentioned, but vv. 7-8 in- 
dicate that it also involves a change of political fortunes and the forgiveness of sin. 
Finally, v. 9 says that all the nations will fear and tremble because of all the good 
(töbä) and all the Salöm that Yahweh will provide. Here Salöm probably means gen- 
eral well-being. The parallelism with föbä recalls the terminology of Akkadian 
treaties:2>2 the essence of Salöm includes the positive relationship of Yahweh to 
Jerusalem, 

In 34:4b-5a Zedekiah is promised that if he capitulates he will not die by the sword 
but b*salom. This expression indicates a peaceful, natural death, but it also includes 
honorable burial (cf. Gen. 15:15). In Jer. 43:12 b'salöm means “safely, unmolested.” 

In 15:5 we find the greeting formula §7 /Salöm; 12:5 speaks of an ‘eres Salom, a 
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peaceful land without danger; 13:19 says that Judah will be taken into exile Slömim, 
“wholly” (accusative of mode% 3). 

A survey of the occurrences of salöm in the book of Jeremiah shows that the politi- 
cal sense of freedom from the horrors of war and oppression by enemies stands in the 
foreground. 

In Ezekiel we find once more polemic against the prophets of Salöm. For example, 
13:10 says that these prophets have proclaimed Salöm where there is no Salöm (cf. 
v. 16; 7:25). As in Jeremiah, salöm here means freedom from the threat of enemies, a 
state of political and military security. 

In 34:25 we again find the expression b*rit Salöm, an assurance of Salöm (cf. Nu. 
25:12; Isa. 54:10). The context (vv. 25-30) makes clear that in this passage Salöm in- 
cludes protection from wild animals, rain and fertility of the land, deliverance from for- 
eign rule, freedom from hunger and humiliation, but ultimately also the covenant be- 
tween Yahweh and his people. “The word DOW .. . indicates in the first instance the 
reality of which a covenant in any case consists. Covenant means the establishment of 
a relationship of well-being between the partners of the covenant. ... When Yahweh is 
the covenant partner, this well-being will extend over the whole sphere of life of the na- 
tion and will bring about peace there... . In Ezekiel there further emerges in particular 
the motif of the removal of anxiety.”°4+ (For /abetah, “securely,” see Ezk. 28:26; 
34:25,27-28; 38:8,11,14; 39:26; Lev. 26:5-6.) 

The b*rit Sal6m appears again in Ezk. 37:26, in parallel with brit ‘6lam, “everlasting 
covenant.” Here salöm implies the multiplication of Israel in its own land, but above all 
God’s dwelling in the midst of his people in the reality of the covenant (v. 27). 

The relatively few occurrences of the phrase brit Salöm show that it was not a stan- 
dard expression.” It should also be pointed out that Pedersen translates the phrase 
b*rit Salöm as “inviolable covenant.’”5® Batto sees in b*rit Salöm a prophetic reshaping 
of an earlier motif associated with the “dawn of time,” found not only in the OT but 
also elsewhere in the ancient Near East.2°’ The original function of this motif was to 
denote the end of the enmity of the gods toward humans after they rebelled against the 
gods, The gods ended their attempt to wipe out the human race by binding themselves 
by an oath to maintain peace and harmony with the human race and all creation. This 
oath — often called “covenant” in the Bible — was guaranteed by some kind of perma- 
nent visible sign, a symbol of the everlasting character of this new “peace treaty.” 
Through the correspondence of the beginning and the end of time, this “covenant of 
peace” becomes an eschatological entity in the prophets.» 

If the emendation proposed by Zimmerli is correct, the text of Ezk. 34:29 would 
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read matta” šālôm, “prosperous plantation,” with sa/6m referring to freedom from star- 
vation.2>° 

In Hab. 2:9 Yahweh says of the rebuilt temple that it is his will to give Salöm in this 
place. In this context sälöm means “primarily material welfare ..., but given the 
breadth of the term... this expectation is capable of being Interpreted in a more pro- 
found sense.“ Eisenbeis understands S@älöm here as well as in Nah. 2:1(1:15) and 
Zec. 8:19 as the maintenance of cultic observance, but this interpretation makes no 
sense.-©! 

In Zechariah, too, salöm is linked with the Second Temple. In 8:10, for instance, we 
find the statement that when the work of rebuilding began, “there was no Salöm from 
the foe for those who went out or came in,” no protection from hostile threats. In v. 12 
Yahweh proclaims: “I will sow Salöm!”262 Here Salöm probably means the fertility of 
the land. With reference to the motif of “planting Salöm” (Ezk. 34:29, Zec. 8:12; cf. 
Hos. 2:18-25[16-23]; Lev. 26:6), Batto cites an Ugaritic text? in which Baal orders 
Anat, “Sink harmony into the earth, pour peace into the earth’s interior, much love into 
the interior of the field.”?°* In the mythological context of b*rit salöm, he believes that 
this secondary motif signifies an expression of trust in divine mercy to forgive human 
transgressions and bring peace and harmony into a world torn by sin and violence.*™ 

In Zec, 8:16 the people are called upon to practice mispat Salom. “The intended pur- 
pose of law... is Diy, This means not simply making peace between contending par- 
ties, but promoting the prosperity of the people.’ In v. 19 the people are exhorted to 
“love truth ( “met) and salom,” In parallel with “met, Sa/om most likely means a social 
environment that can be described as “peace and beneficial effects of all sorts.’2°’ In 
6:13 the phrase “sat Salöm should probably be translated “peaceable agreement.”2% 

In a “messianic” context 9:10 declares that the awaited ruler will command salöm 
for the nations. This promise is preceded by the destruction of chariots, war horses, and 
battle bows.7°" Since Judah possessed no independent military potential at the time 
when this passage originated, the text can only mean that the coming king will destroy 
the symbols of foreign domination?/” — i.e., Salöm following a successful war of liber- 
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ation! Since, however, this Salöm is for the nations, it must refer not just to freedom 
from foreign domination, but to a just order embracing all nations, general well-being. 
Of course certain elements of the royal ideology live on here, but they are given a new 
eschatological interpretation.2”! 

Mal. 2:5 defines the covenant of Yahweh with Levi more precisely as life (hayyim) 
and Salöm. Here Salöm probably suggests life in all its fullness, an untroubled and un- 
impaired existence. Then v. 6 describes Levi as having walked before Yahweh 
“b*salom and uprightness (misor].” Here salöm means the integrity of the way, of reli- 
gious and ethical conduct, grounded in harmony with God.?” 

A survey of the occurrences of $@älöm in the prophetic literature casts doubt on the 
conclusion of Eisenbeis that in the majority of cases S@löm has a religious meaning.” "> 
Not every occurrence with Yahweh as logical subject involves per se a specifically reli- 
gious or theological statement, e.g., when Salöm means freedom from affliction at the 
hands of enemies or the fertility of the land. 


4. Psalms and Wisdom Literature. In the Psalter $S@alöm occurs in a wide variety of 
contexts. It can mean the security (betah) given by Yahweh (4:9[8]-*), strength and 
power (29:11), a tranquil relationship with Yahweh (35:27°7>), possession of the land 
and the opportunity to enjoy its abundance and fertility without hindrance (37:11), 
soundness and health (38:4[3]), freedom from the threat of enemies (55:19[18]), pros- 
perity (73:3), protection from misfortune (119:165), the quintessence of blessing 
(147:14). 

In the context of a didactic sapiential poem, 34:15(14) exhorts: “Depart from evil, 
and do good; seek Salöm, and pursue it.” Against the background of the correlation be- 
tween actions and their consequences, this text says that doing what is right brings 
about the well-being of the righteous. Since the order of the world “is understood fun- 
damentally as a beneficial whole, conduct pursuant to that order . . . results in Salöm, 
well-being.”’° Within a synthetic mode of thought, sa@/6m thus implies right conduct. 
The thrust of 37:37 is similar.2’7 Gerleman’s interpretation (“the end for a person is re- 
quital”?78) is, in my opinion, untenable; note Syr. gabra daslamä, “peaceable man,” 
and LXX änthröpos eirénikos.*” 

In 72:3 and 7 šālôm appears in the context of royal ideology. V. 3 asks that the 
mountains yield Sälöm and the hills s“dagd.**" The two terms are probably used synon- 
ymously; they both refer to the right order of the world, manifested not least in the fer- 
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tility of the land, an order for which the king is responsible (cf. vv. 1-2). V. 7 asks that 
in the days of the king sedeg?*! may flourish and sa/6m abound. Here also the two 
terms mean the right order of the world, which includes both right conduct and general 
well-being. 

In Ps. 85 Sal6m appears in two crucial passages. In v. 9(8) a cult prophet speaks: 
“I wish to hear what Yahweh will say. Does he not speak sa/6m to his people and to his 
faithful?’’283 “OT7W is in the most comprehensive sense the epitome of the successful, 
undisturbed, and salvific effectiveness — not a condition but a dynamic execution.... 
The prophet becomes aware of a salvific gesture of Yahweh toward his people.”2®* The 
last stich of v. 9(8), “they shall not remain without hope.” *®> shows that salöm also em- 
bodies a positive perspective on the future. V. 11(10) makes a weighty statement: 
“Steadfast love (hesed) and faithfulness ( “met) meet, righteousness (sedeg) and salöm 
kiss”:78¢ four terms that are closely related since they are all relational, describing 
proper conduct toward others, from which the state of well-being arises. “The percep- 
tion of the dynamic element that is inherent in OT concepts of salvation presses on to- 
ward lifelike depiction” of “salvific powers in the form of living beings.’””®’ Behind the 
dyad sedeg and Salöm probably stand ancient names of deities, as in 72:3,7.288 

In 120:6-7 the psalmist looks back to a time when he had to dwell among people?” 
who hate salöm. While he spoke for Salöm and justice (kén?"), they were for war. The 
antithesis shows that here Sälöm means “peace.” 

In 122:6-8 Salom occurs three times. V. 6 reads: “Pray for (%7) the Saldm of Jerusa- 
lem; may those you love you have security (Salwd).”*?! The verb §7/ evokes the situa- 
tion of a greeting. The parallel noun Sa/wd shows that in this context Salöm means pri- 
marily “security, tranquility” in the political and military sense. The same holds true 
for vv. 7-8. It is worth noting that the words sé/Om and salwä play on the name “Jerusa- 
lem,” 

In 125:5 and 128:6 we find the wish “sa/6m be upon Israel” — “a wish of blessing 
for the chosen people of God in which the good fortune of the individual is en- 
closed.”2?3 Here Salöm incorporates security and Yahweh’s protection, freedom from 
foreign domination (in contrast to fate of the wicked), a successful life (cf, 125:1-5a), 
productive labor, and offspring (cf. 128:2-3) — in short, everything worth striving for. 
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Some passages use S@/Om in characterizing the wicked. For example, 28:3 speaks of 
those who hypocritically speak Sa/6m to their neighbors. Here Sa/6m is to be under- 
stood adverbially?"4 in the sense of “benevolently, affably.” In 35:20 the psalmist’s ene- 
mies do not speak Sa@/6m but rather conceive deceitful designs, planning actions that 
are not wholesome but harmful. In 41:10(9) (like Jer. 20:10), the psalmist’s personal 
opponent is described as 7§ S%Omi, “man of my favor, my friend.” The additional quali- 
fications “in whom I trusted” and “who ate of my bread” show that salöm can also be 
reflected in trust and table fellowship.2?9 

In 55:21(20) s*6mdyw should be emended to s6/*mé (act. ptcp. of $Im), “his friend” 
(cf. 7:5[4]).72° In 69:23(22) §%6mim should be emended to Salméhem, “their sacrificial 
feasts.’’2?7 

Eisenbeis defines Sälöm in 4:9(8); 37:11,37; and 55:19 as “inner peace.””® This in- 
terpretation cannot be correct, if only because it is at odds with the ancient Israelite un- 
derstanding of the human person, which does not distinguish “inner” from “outer,” but 
always views the individual as a totality.*”° 

In the book of Job the most significant occurrence of Sa/6m is in 25:2b, where 
Bildad affirms that God “makes (‘sh) salöm in his heights.” Of the fearsome dominion 
of God (v. 2a), Fohrer says: “While these words (like 21:22) probably now mean that 
God rules the hosts of heaven, thus maintaining peace in his ‘heights’... we still catch 
glimpses of the mythological notion of a theomachy engaged in by the deity in the 


heights of heaven... until he could make a covenant of peace with his subjugated op- 
> Jus 
ponents. ... Thus he maintains order and harmony in heaven by exercising his domin- 
ion 77300 


In 5:24 Salöm is used as an adjective meaning “intact, safe.”3"! The same is true in 
21:9. In 15:21 Eliphaz says that the destroyer comes upon the wicked bassalom. He 
lives “in constant anticipation that one day the ‘destroyer’ will invade the peace in 
which he outwardly flourishes." 

In Prov. 3:2 the wisdom teacher says of his commandments: “Length of days and 
years of life and Salöm they will multiply for you.” As the context suggests, §al6m here 
encompasses a long and full life, the experience of loyalty (hesed) and faithfulness 
(met) (v. 3), and favor (hen) and good repute (sekel-töb) in the sight of God and of 
people (v. 4) — in short, general well-being in both the individual and the social 
sphere. In 3:17 we read that the ways of wisdom are salöm. The word is used adjecti- 
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vally, and probably means not just “safe”? but also more generally “salubrious.” 
Whoever follows wisdom will enjoy a successful life. In 12:20 we are told: “Deceit is 
in the heart of those who plan evil, but those who counsel s@alöm have joy.” As the an- 
tithesis shows, Salöm here means what is good and salubrious. The promise of joy to 
those who give good counsel indicates that, in the context of synthetic thought, joy is 
an aspect of Salöm (cf. Isa. 55:12). 

In Eccl. 3:8 Sa/6m in the sense of “peace” appears as the opposite of war. 

In Cant. 8:10 the bride describes herself: “I am a wall, and my breasts are like tow- 
ers, but in his eyes I am as one who causes Salöm to go forth.” “In her own eyes, the 
speaker is a proud and valiant city; but in the eyes of her lover she is like a besieged 
city ready to surrender, which ‘sends forth peace,’ i.e., sues for peace.”3% 

As in many of the Psalms, in Lam. 3:17 salöm means “a thriving, untroubled, and 
complete life.’3" 

In Est. 2:11 salöm clearly means “well-being,” but its interpretation in 9:30 is diffi- 
cult. There it is said of Esther’s Purim letter that copies were sent to all the Jews of the 
Persian Empire: “words of Sa/6m and “met.” Gerleman translates the phrase as “pleas- 
ing and authoritative words.”3"° Meinhold translates: “things of peace and truth.”307 
Eisenbeis suspects a technical term meaning “legally binding document.”V® In the 
light of the Esther story, however, it seems reasonable to understand the expression as 
“words of welfare and security (for the Jews)” (cf. also 10:3). 

The formula in Dnl. 10:19 recalls Jgs. 6:23: “Do not fear, . . . Sälöm to you,” best 
translated “Hail [lit. “well-being’] to you.” Eisenbeis understands the greeting formula 
as expressing an “actual transference of strength”; the words “be strong, be strong,” 
that follow and Daniel's response, “You have strengthened me,” support this interpreta- 
tion. >39 

When we survey all the texts that use Salöm, we may agree with Gerleman that there 
is no sharp distinction between a secular and a theological realm of usage of Salom.?!° 
This is not because — as Gerleman thinks — the concept of payment and requital in 
the context of the correlation between act and consequence is intimately related to faith 
in Yahweh, who serves as the real guarantor of this correlation, It is grounded instead 
in the simple fact that ancient Israel knows nothing of a secular world, that for Israel all 
reality — including salöm in its various manifestations — is sustained by Yahweh. It is 
possible, however, to speak of a greater or lesser theological content of the term. 
Gerleman is correct in stating — contra Durham — that salöm is certainly not a cultic 
term with specific reference to Yahweh’s cultic presence. 
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5. Aramaic. In the Aramaic portions of the OT s“/a@m appears in the context of the 
greeting formula. In Dnl. 3:31(4:1) and 6:26 we find the formula s“lamkon yısge‘, 
“May your well-being be great.” Simple sam appears in Ezr. 4:17, Slama’ kolla, “all 
well-being,” in 5:7. 

It remains to discuss the form bis/am in Ezr. 4:7, which is often translated “in agree- 
ment.!! Rudolph sees in bs/m a garbling of birtisalém;>'* Gunneweg correctly sug- 
gests a personal name.?!3 Torrey conjectures a Babylonian name Bel-shallim.?!* 


6. Proper Names. The best-known personal name using the root S/m is Somoh, 
which appears 162 times.4!5 According to Noth!° this name is a hypocoristicon, in 
which the unnamed deity is the subject and Sa/6m the predicate, with the hypocoristic 
ending -d. Stamm considers the final 6 a personal suffix, so that the name means “his 
(David's) peace” or better “his (the dead person’s) survival,” indicating that the de- 
parted (cf. 2 S. 12:18) is alive and well in the newborn.3!7 This would make “Solomon” 
a cognomen.>!® 

The name ‘absalém/“bisalom should also be understood as a cognomen: “the/my 
father is unimpaired”’;?!? the 7 may be the remnant of an archaic case ending.*7° A com- 
parable name aps/m appears on a Sth/4th-century ostracon from Ezion-geber,??! and 
the name absIm appears in the Lihyanic inscriptions from northern Hejaz.>2* Other 
names with the element salöm are $lömöt, S*ldmi (on a 7th/6th-century jar from 
Hazor),’> §6mit, §*lomdm, and S*liimi? él. 

Gerleman interprets §*/6mdh as “his substitute,” ‘absSalom/“bisalom as “(my) father 
is sufficient,” and §*/imi él as “my satisfaction is God,”324 

Other names are formed with the piel of slm:3> Sillem, Sellemyä/sellemyähü, 
msullam/msSullemet, m*Sellemyd/m‘sellemyahi,?-° m*sillémot/m*sSulémut. It is uncer- 
tain whether the name Sallüm should be understood actively (“replacer”) or passively 
(“replaced”); it may be a hypocoristic form of Sellemyd/Sellemyahii or m*Sellemyd/ 
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m°Sellemyahü.’?’ Names using the piel of S/m are attested in the late preexilic period 
and the postexilic period (2 K. 21:19; 1 Ch. 9:17,19,21,31; 26:1,2,9,14; Ezr. 2:42//Neh. 
7:45; 12:25), as well as at Lachish,?2® Elephantine (Shellemiah, son of Sanballat, the 
governor of Samaria*2’), and on seals (e.g.. the 7th/6th-century seal of Hoshayahu, son 
of Shelemyahu?*").47! 

The toponym Salem appears in Gen. 14:18 and Ps. 76:3(2), possibly as an alias for 
Jerusalem.**2 Mackay??? points out, however, that an inscription of Ramses II lists a 
Sherem/Shalem among the cities of northern Palestine.?3* Gen. 33:18 may provide evi- 
dence for a Salem in the vicinity of Shechem.>35 If so, the salém of Ps. 76:3(2) should 
be identified with the site in northern Palestine rather than Jerusalem. Kraus is proba- 
bly correct in concluding that the sälem of Gen. 14:18 is an ancient term for Jerusa- 
lem.336 There is, however, ample evidence for a northern Salem, including Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Ambrose, and the Madeba Map.*37 Smith?! understands the melek Salem 
of Gen. 14:18 adjectivally in the sense of “allied king” — citing the Amarna letters," 
where he interprets Sal-ma-at as meaning “submissive, subservient,’ and Arab. salima 
IV (aslama), “submit, surrender.” Melchizedek, he argues, is a tributary vassal with 
whom Abraham makes a treaty, a “subject king.”349 

The name “Jerusalem” is to be interpreted as “foundation of the god Shalem.”3+! 
The form urusalım in the Amarna letters is influenced by Akkadian or Sumerian, The 
element veräü is probably based on the verbal root yry, “found.’*4- Another possibility 
is the root yrh III, “show, teach, instruct,” in which case the name would mean “Ssalém 
gives instruction.”* In any case the god Salem has a special relationship with Jeru- 
salem, so that the personal names “Solomon” and “Absalom” may perhaps be 
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theophorous.>* If the identification of Salem with ‘attr®® and milk is correct, there 
would be traces of evidence for his worship in Jerusalem (1 K. 11:7; 2 K. 23:5,10).3*° 
This would provide evidence for the pre-Israelite period if the city name in EA 290:16 
is to be read bit Sulma 





ıanı,247 

De Liagre Böhl cites an Assyrian list of deities??? in which an Ishtar Uru-Silimma 
appears, with the name Sul-ma-ni-tHu)>* The same name appears in a building inscrip- 
tion of Tukulti-Ninurta LS?" This goddess was probably a feminine counterpart to the 
god Sha/ulman — probably an epithet of the god Ninurta — and stands in some rela- 


tionship to Jerusalem.*>! 





IV. Derivatives. The adj. > 07W salém occurs frequently. The pl. Salmönim, 
“sifts” (Isa. 1:23), derives from the piel of Sim. It refers to a “repayment for the ‘ser- 
vice’ of a judge’? (cf. Akk. Sulmänu>?). 


V. Deuterocanonical Literature. In deuterocanonical literature Salöm is repre- 
sented by Gk. eirene. 

In Tob. 7:12 (LXX®).13 (LXX°®); 13:15 (LXX°), the word means “well-being, 
health”; it appears in a dismissal in Tob. 10:12-13 (LXX). On Tob. 12:17 cf. J gs. 6:23 
and Dnl. 10:19; on Tob, 14:2(LXX®) ef. Gen. 15:15. As the opposite of war, eiréné ap- 
pears in Tob, 14:4. 

Jth. 7:15 says that the inhabitants of Bethulia did not receive Holofernes en eiréné, 
probably meaning “with an offer of surrender” (cf. Dt. 20:10-12; Cant. 8:10). When 
Jth. 15:8 describes the leaders of Israel as wanting to speak eiréné with Judith, this ex- 
pression (“wish good fortune”) corresponds to Heb. dibber salöm ‘im (cf. Ps. 28:3).3>+ 
The dismissal formula appears in Jth. 8:35. 

In Ad. Est. 13:2 and 16:8 (LXX Est. 3:13b; 8:12h) eirčnē means political peace. 

Wis. 3:3 says of the righteous departed that they are en eiréné. In context this means 
“a happy existence after death”’?>> — a totally new aspect. Wis. 14:22 says that idola- 
ters call the great evils into which the pagan cults lead eiréné, best translated “benefi- 
cial, good.” 
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In Sir, 1:18; 38:8 (G = Greek; H = Hebrew differs); 41:14 (G); 47:16 (G); 50:23 (G; 
H differs35°), eirene may be translated “well-being, health, contentment, happiness.” In 
Sir. 13:17 (H) = 13:18 (G),*9’ it may be understood as a state of social harmony be- 
tween classes; in 47:13 it means political peace (cf. 1 K. 5:4). Sir. 26:2 (G; H differs?°®) 
and 44:4 may be compared to Gen. 15:15, and 45:24 to Nu. 25:12. 

In Bar. 3:13-14; 4:20; 6:2(= Ep. Jer.), eirene means “well-being, happiness, salva- 
tion” (also in the sense of “freedom from the threat of enemies”; cf. Bar. 4:18,21). In 
Bar. 5:4 Jerusalem is given a new name: eiréné dikaiosynes, a reference to the state of 
salyation brought about by righteousness, 

The prepositional phrase en eiréné or met’ eirénés = b*saldm, usually in combina- 
tion with a verb of motion, appears in | Mc. 5:54; 7:35; 10:66; 12:4,52; 16:10. Peace in 
the political sense — in contrast to war — is meant in | Me. 6:49,58; 7:13; 9:70; 10:4; 
11:51; 13:37,40 (cf. Josh. 9:15). When 1 Me, 8:20,22 speaks of symmachia kai eiréné, 
“military alliance and peace alliance,’3>? the reference is clearly to a pact promising 
military assistance. In 1 Mc. 7:28 met’ eirénés probably means “with peaceful intent” 
(cf. | K. 20:18). 

In 1 Me. 14:8 the inhabitants of Judah are described as having been able to till their 
land met’ eirénés. Here eiréné may be translated “well-being, prosperity,’ which im- 
plies respite from enemies (y, 4) and the extension of Judah’s own power (vv. 5-7) as 
well as the fertility of the land and affluence (vv. 9-10; cf. also 12:22). The same mean- 
ing is present in v. 11, where the context goes on to speak of endeavors on behalf of the 
law and the temple (vy. 14-15). All these aspects are comprehended in the concept of 
eiréné (cf. Lev. 26:4ff.; 1 K. 5:4-5). 

In 2 Me. 1:1 eirene appears in the salutation formula of the first introductory letter. 
In the blessing that follows, v. 4 reads: “May he open your heart to his law and his com- 
mandments, and may he bring eirene’ Here eirene probably means in the broadest 
sense the salvation vouchsafed by God — an explicitly theological meaning. In 2 Mc. 
3:1 and 4:6 (cf. also 12:12; 14:10), eirene is to be understood as freedom from external 
threats and internal dissension, a state of political peace both foreign and domestic. 

Without exception, the adj. eirénikos is associated with nouns or verbs of speaking, 
e.e., lögos (Jth. 3:1; Ad. Est. 15:8 [LXX Est. 5:le]; 1 Mc. 1:30; 5:48; 7:10,15,27; 
10:3,47; 11:2). The syntagm /ógoi etrénikot means “peaceful, friendly words.” We find 
eirenikös as the object of a verb in Jth. 7:24, in the context of a charge made by the 
population of Bethulia, accusing the city’s leaders of not having sent a deputation to 
the Assyrian army to sue for peace. Sir. 4:8 urges answering eirenika, “friendly words,” 
to the poor.3®9 In 2 Mc. 5:25 Apollonius reports that in Jerusalem he “pretended to be 
peaceably disposed” (tón eirenikön hypokritheis). 


356. G. Sauer, “Jesus Sirach,” JSHRZ IIV/5 (1981), 633. 

357. On the text see Sauer, 538. 
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a greeting; cf. BDAG, 288; Foerster, TDNT, U, 418. 
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The adv. eirenikös appears primarily in the context of meeting and greeting (1 Mc. 
5:25; 7:29,33). In 2 Me. 10:12 it is reported that Ptolemy Macron tried to settle a matter 
eirenikös, “peacefully.” 

Our survey of the deuterocanonical texts shows that they reflect Hebrew usage al- 
most everywhere. 0 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls and Rabbinic Judaism. In the Dead Sea Scrolls Salöm oc- 
curs many times. The lexeme has the meaning “well-being” in IQS 2:4 (cf. Nu. 
6:26),9,13 (cf. Dt. 29:18[19]); 3:15; 4:7; IQM 1:9; 11:9; 13:13; 17:1,7 (//b*rakda; but 
ct. 40M 11 2:18); 1QH 1:17; 7:15; 9:11,33; 11:27: 13:5,17-18; 15:16; 18:30: 1QSb 
3:5 (cf. Nu. 6:26),21; 1934 1 1; 1036 12; 1Q51 14; CD 6:21. 

Some occurrences merit special attention. In 1QM 3:5 the inscription on the trum- 
pets of the camps reads: “sa/om of God in the camps of his holy ones.” In 3:11 the in- 
scription on the trumpets of the path of return reads: “Exultation of God bimsöb Salöm 
|'with a successful return’ ]). In 4:14 one of the inscriptions on the banners is “S@/6m of 
God.” 

Gerleman*°? suggests that in some passages §/wm should be read as Sillüm, “re- 
quital,” e.g., IQM 17:1, in the light of 1QM 4:12.36 

On 1QM 12:3 cf. Nu. 25:12; Isa. 54:10; Ezk. 34:25; 37:26; Sir. 45:24. On 1QM fr. 
U3 61, Prov. 317. 

In 1QH 2:15 the “teacher of righteousness” says that he has become a man of Salöm 
to all true observers. The antithesis to “a man of dissent to those who spread fallacies” 
in the previous line shows that here Ssälöm means harmony within the community. 

The occurrences of salöm in 11QT 62:6-8 reflect Dt. 20:10-12. 

The adj. Salem appears in 1QH 16:7,17; and CD 1:10 in the phrase /éb salom (cf. 
I K. 8:61; 15:14; ete.). 

In conclusion, we may say that in the Dead Sea Scrolls sa/6m is used with the same 
meaning as in the OT. 

With respect to the occurrences of Salöm in rabbinic literature, we shall note only 
that it tends to become a parallel concept to bfrakd, “blessing.” The beginnings of this 
development may be observed already in the OT and the Dead Sea Scrolls. As in the 
late strata of the OT, Sa/Om refers to the well-being and salvation of the eschaton or the 
messianic age.4° But Salöm can also denote peace in contrast to conflict between indi- 
viduals and nations. “One might almost say that the role which peacemaking assumes 
plays among the Rabbis comes nearest to the NT concept of love and takes the place in 
later Judaism [sic] which the requirement of love occupies in the NT.”% 

In addition, S@löm defines the relationship between God and humankind. The desig- 
nation “God of peace” (T. Dan 5:2) represents God “not only as the one who gives 


361. See I.? above. 
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363. See also Scharbert, 226 n. 95. 

364. Foerster, 409, 

365. Foerster, 409; see also Thiessen, 61 1. 
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peace but also as the one who makes the entire relationship between God and human- 
kind a relationship of peace, if humankind creates the necessary conditions. ... To cre- 
ate the sphere of peace, God has appointed an ‘angel of peace’ as ‘the mediator be- 
tween God and humankind, for the peace of Israel’ (6:2)... . ‘Peace’ in this sense is to 
be understood as the link joining heaven and earth.” 


Stendebach 


366. Thiessen, 612. 
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I, 1. Overview of Usages. “In all usages of the verb s/h an obj. is set in motion 
away from the actor. If the obj. remains linked to the actor, the meaning can be ren- 
dered in Eng. (a) “to extend (one’s hand/staff)”; chief meaning “to send, dispatch,” 
which implies a complete separation, can differentiate between the dispatch (b) of an 
obj. perceived as passive and (c) of a (usually per.) obj. that actively executes a mis- 
sion.” 

Within this fundamental distinction between S/h yd (“stretch out”)? and s/h + per- 
sonal direct object (“send”), each of the individual meanings of the root in the qal 
exhibits its own typical semantic and syntagmatic structural pattern. The full triva- 
lent realization of the primary meaning (“send”) names a subject, a direct object, and 
a goal or purpose of the action.* Other constructions express a specialized meaning 
by deliberately omitting the direct object, the indirect object (goal or purpose), or 
both. 

When the direct object is omitted, for example, the meaning becomes “send mes- 
sages/messengers’’;? when the goal or purpose is omitted, the meaning (with God as 
subject) becomes “send prophets/deliverers”,® when both are omitted, the meaning be- 
comes “use all means at one’s disposal.” 

An essential mark of all occurrences of Salah qal is the telic aspect of the usage of 
the root. The sending or stretching out always has a specific goal, a precisely stated 
purpose. This aspect distinguishes salah yäd, for example, from such expressions as 
natd ydad,* All the more important, therefore, are the instances of S/h in which the state- 
ment of the goal or purpose is omitted. Since this aspect is indispensable for an under- 
standing of S/h,? we must assume, except in cases of stylistic ellipsis, that the omission 
of the goal is deliberate and signals a specialized meaning. Such a specialized use of 
Slh in the sense of “extend” can be identified only in a very few instances of metaphori- 
cal language (Isa. 58:9; Ezk. 8:17; Joel 4:13[Eng. 3:13]).!° In the case of S/h + personal 
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object, the omission of (only) the goal signals the specialized meaning of divine “com- 
missioning” of a prophet or deliverer.!! 

This analysis has certain consequences for the use of the root s// in the so-called 
(pre)prophetic call schema and in the exegesis of Ex. 3:10-15, since the specialized 
meaning of divine “commissioning” in the appointment of a prophet or deliverer is at- 
tested only in Jgs. 6:14.'? 

All the other occurrences of s/h in the call schema can be translated simply by 
“send” (as a Messenger or for a particular purpose); it is not necessary to assume ipso 
facto behind the use of the root s/h a formulaic metaphor expressing God’s general and 
absolute commissioning of a prophet or deliverer, The theory of a fixed prophetic call 
schema that originated in the northern kingdom ca. 800 B.C.E. and was adopted by writ- 
ten prophecy cannot claim as evidence the use of a formulaic “commissioning term” in 
these documents. !3 

The same is true for Ex. 3: only in one instance (v. 12) are we presented with the 
choice between stylistic ellipsis dependent on the immediate context or a specialized 
Meaning (“commission”) expressed by omission of the goal or purpose. Literary dis- 
section of Ex. 3:10-15 that would bracket all occurrences of s/h because the specialized 
religious meaning of the root is out of place in this text, which is generally assigned to 
E,!4 is therefore unnecessary. Neither do these occurrences support a general and abso- 
lute commissioning.!? Fischer is correct in observing that the occurrences of S/h (vv. 
10,12-15) and hälak (“go”;, vv. 10-11), ys* hiphil (“bring out’; vv. 11-12) and bô’ (“go 
in”; v. 13) constitute a semantic field characterized by the alternation between “send” 
and “bring out,” but not by recourse to a preconceived commissioning terminology.!® 
This semantic field reappears in Jer. 1:7. 

The situation is different in Jgs. 6:14; Isa. 6:8; Hag. 1:12; Zec. 2:13, where the state- 
ment of goal or purpose is omitted and cannot be supplied; the root simply appears unher- 
alded. Here this construction of s/h reclaims a known, assumed concept of commissioning, 
and we are dealing with the restricted, specialized meaning “commission.” Posthumously, 
as it were, Ps. 105:26 claims the authority of this divine “commissioning” for Moses. 


2. History. The root slh appears 847 times in the OT; 564 of its occurrences are in 
the gal, 267 in the piel. The remaining 16 occurrences are divided among the pual (10), 
the hiphil (5), and the niphal (1). Since an etymological derivation from Akk. Salü(m), 
“throw, hurl,” is as fruitless as attempts to associate the root with Arab. saraha I, 


Ir of 


“send” (“send cattle out to graze,” “send a woman away” in the sense of “dismiss from 
marriage”).'’ s/h must be considered a word unique to Northwest Semitic. 


Il. See II.3 below. 
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The word $uluhtu, “sending,” in the Amarna letters!® is probably a Canaanite loan- 
word based on a separate root.!” 

On the other hand, s/h, “send,” is well attested in the Northwest Semitic domain, in 
Ugaritic?" as well as in Phoenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic inscriptions.2! The impv. 
§‘lah is notably frequent at Tell Arad. 

For literary Hebrew, s/h virtually monopolizes the huge semantic field of “sending,” 
since the root */’k is represented in the OT only by the derivatives ml `k, ml’kh, and 
mikwt.7? 

In the OT, therefore, we need to reckon with not only a variety of everyday usages 
but also a whole series of specialized meanings together with metaphorical, encoded, 
and formulaic usage. From the 8th century on,** for example, in certain occurrences we 
can identify a specialized construction, omitting the indirect object, the statement of 
goal or purpose, which uses $/h in the specialized sense of “sending of prophets/deliv- 
erers by God.” In its general and absolute import, this construction differs from similar 
formulations which, like Ex. 3:10 (“kå w®eslah*ka 'el-par’öh, “go, | send you to Pha- 
raoh’’), display an analogous usage for a telic “sending of messengers” by God, or, like 
Ex. 3:16 (lek w” dsapta...w®amarta “lehem, “go and assemble . . . and say to them”) 
express a simple charge. 

Starting in the Persian period (ca. 500 B.c.E.), Imperial Aramaic replaced Hebrew as 
the official administrative language. The semantic field covered in Hebrew by s/h is rep- 
resented equally in Aramaic by the roots $“lah and §“dar, Interestingly, Biblical Aramaic 
totally eschews Aram. $@ar, whereas the later Aramaic of the Midrashim and Targums 
uses both roots equally; alongside the more common §*dar, Syriac still uses Sah, 

The LXX translates Saliah with apéstolos;*> only rarely, however, does the 
mishnaic tradition see in Sd/iah a mediator of divine power, namely Moses. Heb. 3:1 
calls Jesus Christ apöstolos, with a clear reference to Moses in 3:2. 

In the Syriac translation of the NT, sah has already become a specialized religious 
term denoting the “sending” of Christ (Luke 1:26-28; 4:18) or the apostles (Acts 13:4) 
(cf. Syr. §%ihda, “apostle”); other types of “sending” are represented by Syr. S‘dar. 

The extent to which divine sending, expressed by Syr. S*lah, has become associated 
exclusively with the Christian message is shown by Luke 4:18, where Jesus’ claim to 
having been sent by God is represented by S§*/ah. The Syriac version of Isa. 61:1, the 
text being cited, uses a form of S“dar. 
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3. Theological Interest, The theological interest in the root s/h was long dominated 
by the LXX use of apostellein to represent the commonest meaning, “send (someone).” 
According to Rengstorf,?’ there was scholarly consensus? that the early Christian term 
apostolos was not based in any way on the verbal noun Sdaliah (cf. Syr. Slihad and Arab. 
salih, “apostle”) derived from the root S/h and used by rabbinic literature to denote a 
general power of attorney in civil matters.” It would be wrong, in this view, to trace the 
understanding of the apostolate to a specialized religious meaning of the roots Sslh/ 
apostellein in the OT. With respect to apostellein, “We may thus say that in the LXX 
the word is as little given a specifically religious flavour as MYW in the Heb. OT. Even 
in the accounts of the sending of the prophets [Isa. 6:8, Jer. 1:7; Ezk. 2:3; cf. Hag. 1:12; 
Zec. 2:15[1 1]; 4:9; Mal. 3:23[4:4]; Ex. 3:10; Jgs. 6:8,14] we do not have a purely reli- 
gious use." The “sending” of prophets by God is thus to be understood as being en- 
tirely analogous to the “sending” of everyday messengers by human principals. There 
is no need to see behind the roots s/h/apostéllein the formulaic metaphor of an estab- 
lished prophetic commissioning. 

These views of Rengstorf have not gone unchallenged. For example, Bernard cites 
several passages in Aramaic Midrashim and Targums that bestow the title of God’s Sdliah 
exclusively on Moses and Elijah.?! Naturally this usage does not refer to a general power 
of attorney exercised by the Sallah of a person** but describes a mediator between God 
and God’s people.?3 With this as a starting point, Bernard traces links to the designation 
of Christ as apóstolos in Heb. 3:1 and to the participation of the apostles in the §@ihit of 
Christ.4+ Grässer, however, opposes such a specialized religious meaning, which would 
understand the person of the divine Saliah on the basis of the notion of participation in 
and transmission of divine power; he translates Heb. 1:3 simply as referring to God's 
“messenger” on earth.>> Thus it is still an open question whether a specialized religious 
meaning of slh/apostéllein is present in the language of the late literature of the NT. 

It is also disputed whether there is a specialized religious meaning of Salah qal in 
the literature of the OT, either in the sense of participation in and transmission of divine 
power,® or in the sense of a divine “commissioning” of prophets, a specialized mean- 
ing that goes beyond the analogous usage. 

On the one hand, Delcor and Jenni?’ still quote Rengstorf’s words with approval; 
and Meyer?’ declares: “There is no such thing as a uniform use of MYW for the commis- 
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sioning of a prophet, formally distinct from other uses.” For other exegetes, however, in 
the OT S/h is “the primary catchword for the commissioning of a prophet.’”? “Often an 
expression suggesting divine instructions (as in 2 S. 12:1 and the incorporation of Ex. 
3:10 into 3:12-15; also 7:16), the verb MPW, ‘send,’ later plays a decisive role in the 
conflict between true and false prophecy (Jer. 14:14-15; cf. Delcor and Jenni [TLOT, 
MI, 1333]). Occasionally it appears to take on a virtually general, absolute meaning 
(Ex. 3:12; 4:13; Jgs. 6:14; Isa. 6:8). 

The reason for these differences of opinion is that there has so far been no success- 
ful, convincing identification of formal criteria for a possible specialized religious 
meaning of the root s/h. Even Richter notes that “it is not quite certain” that the use of 
s/h in the context of prophetic call narratives should be classified as a formula. “Its us- 
age is nevertheless clear. It is limited to prophetic books and literature concerning 
prophets, as well as to texts that classify persons and activities as prophetic. It therefore 
belongs to the language of prophecy.”*! 

The question of an analogous or “virtually general, absolute’? usage referring to 
sending by God is important for the exegesis of Ex. 3:1-22 as well as for discussion of 
the so-called quadripartite prophetic call schema: commission, objection, repudiation 
of the objection, and sign.® Schmidt isolates such schemata in Ex. 3:10-12; Jgs. 6:14- 
16,1 7-20; 1 S. 9-10; and Jer. 1:5-9, but admits that a perfectly coincident structure of 
the sequences, such as a fixed schema would require, cannot be identified.** All the 
more important is the search for set or formulaic vocabulary within these units, in order 
effectively to support the hypothesis by this additional argument. 

Now sih does in fact appear frequently in the first part of the schema, the commission 
(Ex. 3:10; Jgs. 6:14; 1 S. 9:16).4° The verb appears twice in the third part of the schema, 
the repudiation of the objection, as a reinforcing confirmation of the commission (Ex. 
3:12; Jer. 1:7). Especially in the first part of the schema, the commission, if the use of s/h 
can be shown to be formulaic (which would then hold true for other prominent instances 
of similar construction*®), then the combination of two arguments, each insufficient by 
itself, becomes a kind of circumstantial evidence supporting the schema as a whole. 

In assigning Ex. 3:10-14 in particular to the Elohistic section of the text, Schmidt 
posits the existence of a set call schema for deliverers and prophets in the northern 
kingdom as early as 850 B.C.E. (assigning of Ex. 3:10-12 to E, together with an early 
dating of Jgs. 6 and 1 S. 9-10), which was consciously adopted by written prophecy 
(Isa. 6:8; Jer. 1:7; Ezk. 2:3).4’ Conversely, the presence of a set schema in Ex. 3:10-12 
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is solid evidence for the literary unity of the text. The same conclusion holds true if s/h, 
used formulaically, is understood as a catchword of the literary unit Ex. 3:10-15 (it oc- 
curs in vv. 3,10,12,13,14,15),48 

It is precisely this formulaic usage of slh in Ex. 3:10-15, however, that Weimar con- 
siders possible only in a later period, arguing against the literary unity of the text.? 
Without substantiation,” he replaces /*kd with /ék in v. 10 and then brackets ‘eslah*ka 
out of the original text, assigning it to a late redaction (JE). All the other analogous oc- 
currences of Slh in Ex. 3:10-15 come under the verdict “no earlier than JE” (v. 13) or 
even RP (vv. 12,14,15).5! 


H. “Extend.” 

1. Hand. Unlike slh in the sense of “send,” the expression salah yad is not theologi- 
cally charged. Of particular importance for understanding the expression is the estab- 
lishment of a semantic framework within which it can be distinguished from the simi- 
lar expression nātå ydd. 

Keel finds the distinction between the two expressions in the following observation: 
“The ‘sending’ of a hand (7° NPW) is always for a particular purpose, a concrete action; 
it is always functional. When the act of extending a hand serves simply as a gesture, we 
find T° 103.2 In other words, nth yd — as in the common expression yad nüya — can 
be understood as a divine or human gesture that conveys a threat or commands atten- 
tion, even without explicit mention of the person to whom it is addressed. By contrast, 
Sth yd always denotes a singular, telic act of “grasping” a person or thing. It is essential, 
therefore, that “T° MFW is always part of an action, and that the subject of 7? MFW and 
the subject of the action for which the hand was ‘sent’ are the same, whereas in the case 
of T° ADI one figure (e.g., the king of Babylon: Ezk. 30:25) may stretch out his hand 
and another (e.g., Yahweh: Ezk. 30:26) do something.” 

Therefore if the expression Salah yad is to be meaningful, the concrete purpose of 
“extending one’s hand” must be communicated textually or contextually; omission of 
the person addressed or the statement of purpose makes the expression incomplete or 
even incomprehensible. 

If we try to transpose Keel’s observations into a semantic framework for the expres- 
sion Salah yad — whether we choose as our basis Greimas’s actant model or valency 
grammar and syntagm structure?> — s/h proves to be trivalent, in contrast to nth, which 
was originally bivalent. Besides the subject (first actant) and direct object (second 
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actant; here realized exclusively by the Hebrew equivalents of “hand”), there is an 
obligatory third actant, an indirect object stating the goal or purpose. If all three pieces 
of information are realized in the clause, understanding the expression on the basis of 
the text itself poses no problems for the reader. If one element is missing, the commu- 
nication process sulfers “interference” at that point. The pragmatics of the text must 
then help determine whether we are dealing with linguistic carelessness on the part of 
the author or a deliberate stylistic device. There is also the possibility that the contem- 
porary reader could draw on extratextual reality to supply the missing information. The 
association of a particular form with a highly specific Sitz im Leben may make it com- 
prehensible even when otherwise constitutive actants are missing. Conversely, the ab- 
sence of just these constitutive actants may point to a specialized meaning. Recogni- 
tion of such omitted actants therefore provides a possible way for linguistics to make 
idiomatic and formulaic usage visible. 

Since the number of occurrences of the expression Salah ydd is relatively limited, 
for demonstration purposes we shall list all the possibilities for the realization or omis- 
sion of actants, describing their significance for the fundamental semantic framework 
of the root. 

The subject is always a natural, individual person: God (Ex. 3:20; 9:15; 24:11; Ezk. 
8:3, Ps. 138:7) or a human being. 

As direct object, we find yad, yamin (“right hand,” Gen. 48:14), and sma (“left 
hand,” Jgs. 3:21). A reflexive suffix referring to the subject is often added. There are 
occasional ellipses: 2 S. 6:6; Ob. 13. Ps. 18:17(16)//2 S. 22:17 and Ps. 57:4(3) are dis- 
cussed below. 

The indirect object may be realized in several ways: (a) el + object, personal (Gen. 
22:12; Ex. 24:11, 2 S. 18:12; Ezk. 2:9) or impersonal (2 S. 6:6); the meaning is “extend 
one’s hand toward someone or something” (with friendly or hostile intent). (b) ‘a/ + ob- 
ject, personal or impersonal (1 K. 13:4; 1 Ch. 13:10); the meaning is the same as (a). 
(c) b® + impersonal object (Ex. 22:7,10[8,11]; Ob. 13; Ps. 125:3; Job 28:9; Est. 
9:10,15,16; Dnl. 11:42); the meaning is “lay one’s hand on something” = “take some- 
thing wrongfully.” (d) 5° + personal object (Gen. 37:22; 1 S. 22:17; 24:7,11[6,10]; 
26:9,11,23; Ps. 55:21[20]; Est. 2:21; 6:2; 8:7; 9:2); the meaning is “lay hands on some- 
one” = “kill someone” (Neh. 13:2 only: “arrest someone”). (e) /* + infinitive construct 
of a verb meaning “strike” or “seize” (hz, 1 Ch. 13:9; pg, 1 S. 22:17; Shh 28. 1:14; 
24:16 [here with the addition of the city name y*riisalayim=*]), the meaning is “extend 
one’s hand to do something.” 

As Keel rightly notes, the relationship of s/h yd to the following verb is purely func- 
tional;?’ but this observation does not automatically mean that the root is emptied of 
semantic content. 

Instances of omission of the direct object are regularly ellipses (2 S. 6:6; Ob. 13) 
and do not change the meaning, 
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When the statement of purpose of goal is omitted, we generally find as a substitute a 
following clause beginning with a waw consecutive or waw copulative and a finite 
form (with the same subject) of a verb meaning “strike,” “seize,” or “move in a particu- 
lar direction” (igh, “take”: Gen. 3:22; 8:9; 22:10; Jgs; 3:21; 15:15; 2 K. 6:7; Ezk. 8:3; 
Sit, “lay”: Gen. 48:14; nkh hiphil, “slay”: Ex. 3:20; 9:15 [qal]; hz, “grasp”: Ex. 4:4 
[bis]; hzg hiphil, “seize”: Dt. 25:11; 2 S. 15:5; ng’, “touch”: Jer. 1:9; Job 1:11; 2:5; bö’ 
hiphil, “bring in”: Gen. 8:9; 19:10; hmm piel and pis, “scatter”: 2 S. 22:15//Ps. 
18:15[ 14]; Ps. 144:6). The verb ys, “help,” in Ps. 57:4(3) and 138:7 is discussed below. 

In all these texts, Keel assumes an ellipsis of "W497 ... NMW? . . , or the like.”58 But 
the concept of substituted actants has several advantages: (1) The substituents consti- 
tute a formally and semantically coherent group. (2) The semantic trivalency found to 
be constitutive for the expression Salah yād can be identified in the text itself. (3) The 
few texts that simply omit the statement of purpose or goal without the substitution de- 
scribed display truly singular usage, possibly idiomatic, that remains to be explained;*” 
they can thus be isolated on the basis of a verifiable linguistic criterion. (4) No more 
than when the statement of purpose is realized by /ipgöa or the like is it necessary to 
assume that the root s/h is emptied of semantic content. 

The only exception to this construction is found in Ps. 138:7: nSlah yādekā 
wtostent y*mineka, “you stretch out your hand and your right hand delivers me,” 
where the second clause realizes a change of subject, if only grammatical.® But this 
anomaly we may let pass as a case of poetic license, since God's hand and God’s right 
hand (text) denote the same logical subject. Furthermore, the combination of these two 
predicates (S/h/ys") also appears in 57:4(3) (yislah missamayim w*ydst ení). This latter 
example, however, is hard to categorize: is it an ellipsis of yad (“he extends [his hand] 
from heaven and helps me”) or is it analogous to such texts as Gen. 20:2°! (“from 
heaven he uses all means at his disposal to help me”)? A similar problem appears in Ps. 
18:17(16) = 2 S. 22:17 (yislah mimmäaröm yiggäaheni), where the second clause is at- 
tached without waw. If the absence of the waw is not treated as another example of po- 
etic license, then in this isolated case (as in Cant. 5:4: dôdî Salah yadö min-hahör, “my 
beloved thrust his hand through the opening” — to grasp the bolt from within) the third 
actant must be supplied in the form “YID? ... NMW? .. . or the like.”®? 

A final difficulty is presented by I K. 13:4: wayyıslah yarob‘am 'et-yadö méal 
hammizbéah lē mör, “and Jeroboam stretched out his hand from the altar and said”; the 
text seems to describe a self-sufficient minatory gesture. But v. 1 shows that the source 
of Jeroboam’s vexation is well within his “reach,” and v. 4b repeats Salah yad with its 
full trivalent construction. Therefore v. 4a should be treated as an ellipsis (of ‘alayw, 
“against him”). 
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2. Other Objects. A similar observation may be made about the extending (s/h) of a 
staff (matteh, 1 S. 14:27; miš ēnâ, Jgs. 6:21) and the relationship of these passages to 
Ex. 9:23 and 10:13, where the extending of a staff is formulated with nth. In the latter, 
nth may be considered a self-sufficient gesture (with a change of subject in the second 
clause, which states the intended action®*). In | S. 24:27 and Jgs. 6:21 (s/h), by con- 
trast, the statement of purpose is replaced by two verbs of grasping or touching (fbi, 
“dip,” and ng“ piel, both continuing with the same subject®*); the “tip of the staff” 
(q‘seh hammatteh) is named precisely as the instrument used. 

In Ps. 110:2, matteh-"uzz*ka yislah yhwh missivon, “may Yahweh extend from Zion 
the staff of your might,” the statement of purpose is replaced by an asyndetically ap- 
pended imperative (rdeh, “rule”). The change of subject from Yahweh, who “extends” 
(v. 2a), to the king, who rules (v. 2b), is already implicit in the formulation “your 
might” in v. 2a. Iconographically, this passage recalls depictions of the king with his 
tutelary deity standing behind him and “lending a hand.”® 

The distinction between nätä hereb (Ezk. 30:25) and Salah hereb (Jer. 25:16,27) 
works along these familiar lines; the latter refers to a concrete blow. Only here does the 
statement of purpose use the prep. bén. 

In Ezk. 8:17 w*hinnam Sol‘him ‘et-hazz*mord el-‘appi (“they are sending the stench 
up my nose”) is an extreme metaphor describing the abomination of alien cults in the 
temple (v. 16). 

Twice the statement of purpose is omitted without substitution, In Joel 4:13(3:13) 
the direct object establishes a firm Sitz im Leben (harvest) for the expression Si/*hi 
maggäl (“send the sickle’). The purpose need not be stated because it is obvious. In 
Isa. 58:9 the same is true for S*lah ‘esba’ (“pointing the finger” as an insulting ges- 
ture;6® cf, Akk. ubäna tardsu®’). In both cases we are dealing with stereotyped ex- 
pressions. 

In sum, we can characterize the fundamental semantic framework of Salah yad as 
follows: “set a hand in motion toward a ‘goal’ (topological or operant).” The expres- 
sion appears to be used analogously of both God and human beings. It suggests stereo- 
typed usage only where the constitutive statement of goal or purpose is omitted without 
substitution, in which case the function of the statement is replaced by an extratextual 
Sitz im Leben, and the expression can be understood only in the sense of a code. No 
specialized meaning is involved. 


III. “Send.” 
|. Three Actants. Because there are so many occurrences of s/h with its primary 
meaning “send,” the particularities of its construction cannot be listed in detail. Used in 
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this sense, Š/h is also trivalent: a subject (divine or human) “sends” a direct object (per- 
sonal or impersonal) for a purpose or goal. Identification of the addressee still remains 
imperative. 

Thus the basic semantic meaning is: “set someone or something in motion toward a 
goal (topological or operant).” The following examples remain within the bounds of 
what has been shown above under s/t yd and present no problems of semantic con- 
struction. Since they cover the overwhelming majority of the occurrences of S/h with 
the primary Meaning “send,” we shall begin by assuming that the actant model devel- 
oped in the context of s/h yd can be transferred to the primary meaning of s/h, “send.” 
The major difference is that in the examples already discussed the direct object re- 
mained in bodily contact with the subject throughout the entire action, whereas now it 
moves free of the subject. 

The most important ways in which the actants can be realized with the primary 
meaning slh, “send,” are the following: 

The subjects doing the sending may be either divine or human, but are almost al- 
ways natural individual persons (rarely a group as in Jer. 39:14; cf. Zec. 7:2, where bét- 
‘el stands for the priests resident there; cf. also 2 K. 10:5). 

The direct objects can be natural persons, usually individuals but occasionally 
groups (Nu. 22:15; Dt, 9:23), or concrete, tangible objects of the natural world (g‘di 
hä’izzim, “kid,” Gen. 38:20,23); only exceptionally is the object abstract (hesed 
we “met, “steadfast love and faithfulness,’ Ps. 57:4[3]; dabar, “a word,” Isa. 9:7[8]). 

God’s “sending” is usually treated analogously to human sending. God, too, sends 
objects, individually or in groups (hissim, 2 S. 22:15), as well as persons, singular 
and plural (Dt. 9:23). Only God sends hesed we”met (Ps. 57:4[3]) and dabar (Isa. 
9:7[8]). 

a. The statement of purpose or goal (third actant) can be introduced by various prep- 
ositional constructions. The addressee or the topological goal of the action can be spec- 
ified not only be ‘e/ (the most common construction when distance is involved, e.g., 
Ex. 3:10,13-15), he locale (2 K. 2:6), or the name of a city alone (Ai, Josh. 7:2; Jericho, 
2 K. 2:4), but also, without any difference in meaning (cf. esp, 2 K. 2:2,4,6), by /® (Nu. 
31:4,6); Jer. 16:16 [bis]; Ezk: 23:40), b€ (Jer. 49:14; Lam. 1:13), ‘ad (2 K. 2:2), or ‘al 
(Jer. 1:7; 29:31; Job 5:10; Neh. 6:3). There are also instances of the same construction 
that have the connotation of a traditional “ethical dative” (/ Gen 45:23; Isa. 19:20; 
lammdyim, “for water,’ Jer. 14:3) or an instrumental (salah b*yad, “send by the hand 
ofa a Prov. 26:6; Est. 8:10). 

In contrast to the usage of S/h yd, when SIh is used with its primary meaning “send,” 
third actants realized by prepositional phrases may describe the goal of the action as 
movement toward or away from a place or person (referentially). To or from a place: 
with min (Gen, 37:14; Nu. 13:3; Dt. 9:23; Josh. 2:1 [“send scouts from a place”]), with 
b° (Ex. 9:19, bassädeh, “in the open field”; 1 S. 15:18,20, badderek, “on the way”; IK. 


9:27, bani, “aboard the ship”). To or from a person: with /ipné (Gen. 24:7, 45:5,7; Ex. 
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23:20,28; 33:2; Mic. 6:4; Ps. 105:17) or millipné (2 K. 6:32, “from his presence”), with 
ligrat, “to meet” (1 S. 25:32; 28. 10:5), also with ‘im (Ex. 33:12; Neh. 2:9) or et (Gen. 
24:40; 43:8; 2 S. 13:27). 

Since there are some 500 occurrences of the primary meaning, it is not surprising 
that it is impossible to assign each of the many different constructions to a particular 
sphere of usage. 

b. To specify purpose, the third actant is often realized by /* plus an infinitive con- 
struct. As in the case of sdlah ydd, the verbs tend to those signifying grasping (/gh, 
“take,” Jer. 36:21; nkh hiphil, “take someone’s life,” Jer. 40:14) intensive communica- 
tion (h, “see,” Nu. 32:8; Alh piel, “entreat” Zec. 7:2; nb’ niphal, “prophesy,” Jer. 
26:12; with God as subj.: ‘sh, “do,” Nu. 16:28 [and v. 29 with ellipsis]; Dt. 34:11; also 
drs, “inquire,” 2 K. 1:6; 22:18; dbr piel, “speak with conviction,” 2 K. 18:27; hrp piel, 
“mock,” 2 K. 19:4,16), or motion (für, “explore,” Nu. 13:16,17; 14:36; rel piel, “spy 
out,’ Josh. 6:25; 14:7; with God as subj.: bsr piel, “bring a message,” Isa. 61:1; Alk 
hithpael, “patrol,” Zec. 1:10). 

In Nu. 13:27, Isa. 55:11; and Jer. 28:9, this construction is replaced by a relative 
clause introduced by “Ser. 

c. Again as in the case of Salah ydd, the statement of purpose or goal can be substi- 
tuted by a waw conseculive or waw copulative introducing a verb of grasping or bodily 
movement at the beginning of the next clause. In such cases there is usually a change of 
subject, so that the persons sent become the subject of the subsequent action (Alk, Gen, 
28:5; Josh. 8:9; hlk hithpael, Josh. 18:4; für, Nu. 13:2 [v. 3 with ellipsis]; gam, Josh. 
18:4; Ih, 2 K. 1:13; Sht hiphil, 2 S. 11:1; lgh, Gen. 42:16; Ex. 2:5;°? dbr piel, 2 K. 1:6; 
ned hiphil, 1 K. 20:17; Ihm niphal, Isa. 20:1). Without change of subject: 1 S. 26:4. 

When God is the subject, both possibilities are open: an act of sending such that 
those sent become the subject of the subsequent action (change of subject; ys” hiphil, 
Nu. 20:16; 1 S. 12:8; pnh piel, Mal. 3:1; hlh: Ezk. 13:6) or an act of sending such that 
the subsequent action is carried out by God the sender (without change of subject; ngp, 
Josh. 24:5; nsl hiphil, I S. 12:11), Comparison of Josh, 24:5 with | S. 12:8,11 rules out 
identification of a semantic difference by this criterion alone. 


2. Second Actant Omitted, Already in the fully realized normal trivalent construc- 
tion of ših there are many instances with the meaning “send a message or messengers”: 
Salah malakim (e.g., Gen. 32:4; when God is the subject, usually the sg. mal’äk, e.g., 
Nu. 20:16) or Salah sirim (Jer. 49:14), Salah d’bärim (e.g., Prov. 26:6, etc., with God as 
subj.: Isa. 9:7[8]; Zec. 7:12) or Salah spärim (e.g., Est. 8:10). Only a single text substi- 
tutes the direct object explicitly from the consecutive clause (2 K. 1:2: wayyıslah 
maldkim wayyo mer “léhem, “and he sent messengers and said to them, “Go’”’). The 
various individual formulations all have the same meaning.” 

Emphasis on the person of the messenger can be signaled by b*yad (2 S. 10:2; Zec. 
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7:12; Prov, 26:6; Est. 8:10) or by a double object (person and thing) (köl “Ser-sahani 
“alêkem, “all that he sent me to tell you,” Jer. 42:21; cf. 42:5; 43:1]). 

Unique to $/h in the sense of “send a message or messengers” is a very common 
construction in which the direct object is omitted without substitution. Here the “send- 
ine” (s/h) of a message or messengers is understood as a process of communication 
taking place exclusively between the subject and the addressee; both the person of the 
messenger and the content of the message are ignored. In the light of the basic seman- 
tic meaning of S/h,’! these constructions serve to signal a goal- or result-oriented con- 
tact. There is no apparent difference in meaning between constructions with God as 
subject and those that assign this role to a human individual. 

Thus we have the following construction model, in which the statement of purpose 
or goal may be realized in a wide variety of ways: The subject may be God (Jer. 16:16; 
23:38) or a human being (Gen. 38:25; Nu. 22:10,37; Jer. 2:10; Hos. 5:13; ete.); the di- 
rect object is omitted without substitution, and the indirect object is introduced by (a) 
el (Gen. 38:25; Nu. 22:10; 1 K. 20:10; Ezk. 23:40; with God as subj.: e.g., Jer. 23:38), 
(b) /€ (Ezk. 23:40; with God as subj.: Jer. 16:16), (c) ‘al (Jer. 29:31), (d) ligrat (2 S. 
10:5), (e) or /* plus infinitive construct (/*haggid, Gen. 32:6; ligqrö‘, Nu. 16:12; 
!nah“mö, 2 S. 10:2). 

Ex. 9:7 (wayyislah par'öh w*hinneh, “and Pharaoh sent [. . .] and behold”) is a genu- 
ine ellipsis of the indirect object without change of meaning. Similarly, the omission of 
the indirect object in Nu. 22:15 is a stylistic device to avoid repetition (wayyosep, cf. 
vv. 5 and 10). In I K. 2:29; 2 K. 5:22; Jer. 43:2, the third actant can be reconstructed, 
although it is realized oddly (lē mor). Finally, in Ex. 4:13 the construction s*lah-nd’ 
b*yad-tislah may be translated “send (the message) through whomever you wish to 
send, 2 


3. Third Actant Omitted. To this point we have looked at a great variety of construc- 
tions and expressions in which s/h conveys the transmission of messages or the sending 
of messengers. This survey has brought out once more the constitutive role of the third 
actant but has provided no evidence for a specialized use of the term with God has sub- 
ject, nor has it revealed a semantic distinction dependent on whether the direct object is 
realized or omitted. The different usages are analogous and random. 

For Herrmann,” nevertheless, s/f is “the primary catchword in the OT for the pro- 
phetic commission, as may be seen, e.g., in Isa. 6:8... . In six passages God uses ste- 
reotyped diction, albeit adapted to the particular context, to say that he ‘sent (or will 
send) his servants the prophets’ (Jer. 7:25, 25:4; 26:5; 29:19, 35:15; 44:4); this formula 
is also used in 2 K. 17:13, a text recognized as Dtr. There can be no doubt that this ter- 
minology was shaped by the Deuteronomists or at least stands within that tradition. Be- 
hind it stands the somewhat didactic notion, influenced by Deuteronomy, that God 
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sends his prophets to show the people the right way, in order that they may walk in his 
Torah (e.g., Jer. 26:4-5).” 

Thus a specific usage of the root $/h is accorded a specialized meaning, not just de- 
finable but also associated with a particular theological school: this association logi- 
cally identifies a firm Sitz im Leben for this meaning as well as a terminus a quo: Dtn/ 
Dtr or later. 

Although he dates this specialized meaning earlier,’* Richter attempts to use lin- 
guistic tools to distinguish it from other usages of the root s/h, as follows: “The object 
of the verb is a person (personal suffix) [not a thing like yad; cf. Gen. 3:22; 8:9; 19:10; 
22:10; etc., or däbär, etc.; cf. 2 S. 24:13; 2 K. 5:5; no indirect object with prepositions 
such as b; cf. Job 28:9; Gen. 37:22]), who sometimes is sent, with 7, to another person 
or, With / + infinitive, to an action. The subject of the verb is Yahweh or Elohim [nota 
human person, as in Gen. 20:2 (Abimelech), 27:42 (Rebekah); 28:5 (Isaac); 31:4; 
32:4(3) (Jacob), etc.] (in the mouth of a human speaker) or, as a substitute, ‘I’ (in the 
mouth of God). This definition does not identify an expression that is always formu- 
lated in the same way, but it does describe elements that lay a more secure foundation 
for further observations than a simple single term would do.” 

The “restriction” of the third actant to realization with the prep. ‘el or l° plus an in- 
finitive construct contributes little: on the one hand, the overwhelming majority of the 
six hundred or so occurrences of Sälah qal use this construction; on the other, several of 
the key occurrences of the prophetic commission are not formed in this way (e.g., Jer. 
1:7 with ‘a/, Isa. 6:8 with a totally absent third actant), 

Thus we are left with no criterion beyond realization of the subject by Yahweh or 
Elohim and the direct object by a person (or pronominal suffix). Finally, therefore, 
even Richter concludes that wherever God uses the root s/h to “single out” human be- 
ings, the author or redactor of the text undertakes a conscious placement in the pro- 
phetic context. ’® 

This theory must be challenged, for there are more exceptions than just the two 
“quite isolated” cases cited by Richter himself: “the sending of a deliverer in Jgs, 
6:14, with its systematizing echo in the DtrH (1 S. 12:11).2’77 In 1 S. 25:32, e.g., David 
says that God “sent” (Silh) Abigail to him. In Isa. 48:16 it is open to discussion 
whether Deutero-Isaiah or the victorious Cyrus declares: walla “dondy yhwh 
Slahant wrühö, “and now my Lord Yahweh has sent me, (he) and his spirit.” Jer. 
43:10 is unambiguous: hin'ni söleah wlagahti ‘et-n*biikadre’ssar, “lam going to send 
and take Nebuchadnezzar’; Nebuchadnezzar is in fact the direct object of /gh, but log- 
ically must also be viewed as the object of God’s sending. In Jer. 25:9 the same is true 
of ‘et-kol-misp*hét sapön, “all the tribes of the north.” Finally, in Dt. 9:23, where Mo- 
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ses is speaking, God uses the root s/h expressly (/@ mor) to commission the entire peo- 
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ple. It is true that none of these passages constructs the third actant with el or /? plus 
infinitive construct, but the same argument can be cited against Isa. 6:8 and Jer. 1:7." 

Richters criteria are therefore insufficient for formal isolation of a specialized pro- 
phetic meaning; furthermore, there is clearly a divine “sending” of a person, expressed 
by the root s/h, that need not be placed in the prophetic context.” 

On the other hand, a different formal criterion attracts attention: a series of texts 
strikingly omits without substitution the constitutive statement of purpose or goal, 
which, as has been shown, can never be eliminated without a particular reason. This 
group, of quite manageable size, comprises Jgs, 6:14; 13:8; 2 S. 24:13; Isa, 6:8 (bis); 
(42:19); 48:16; Jer. 14:14,15; 23:21,32; 27:15; 28:9,15; 29:9; Hag, 1:12; Zec. 2:13(9); 
Ps. 105:26; Neh. 6:12. Fundamentally, God is the only subject; the direct object is one 
or several natural persons (prophets and deliverers); the statement of purpose or goal is 
omitted without substitution. None of the passages uses the stylistic device of ellipsis, 
as does Nu. 16:29, for example, where the omission of the third actant can be explained 
as a way to avoid repeating v. 28, yhwh S“lähant la“sot, “Yahweh has sent me to 
do. ...” Neither are there contextual reasons for omitting the third actant, as in Ex. 
3:12; 

Here we agree with Fischer that the occurrences of $/h in Ex. 3:10,12-15, together 
with Alk in vv. 20-21, ys hiphil in vv. 1 1-12, and bö’in v. 13 form a semantic field char- 
acterized primarily by the alternation of “send” and “bring out,’ not by recourse to a 
preexisting understanding of sending as commissioning.*” Fischer does speak of a se- 
mantic field of “sending,” but interprets it in a nonspecific sense. Ex. 3:12 responds to 
Moses’ concrete objection to being sent to Pharaoh ( el-par’öh, vv. 10-11); v. 12 is to 
be read as an assurance of support in this difficult situation. Therefore the phrase el- 
par’öh, “to Pharaoh,” from the preceding context (vv. 10-11) can be supplied as the 
third actant for the occurrence of S/A in v. 12. 

In the group of s/h texts listed above, however, no semantic field is developed 
around the central concept of “sending.” Instead, the root is placed in an explicitly pro- 
phetic context by mention in Jgs. 13:8 of the 7s hā *löhim, “man of God,” and in 2 S, 
24:13 by the term näbt’ (v. 11b) and the “word event” formula (v. 12), In Isa. 6:8, ina 
call scene set in heaven, the prophet answers: hin‘ni §*lahéni, “Here I am, send me.” In 
Jgs. 6:14, similarly, s/f; immediately follows the endowment of the deliverer with di- 
vine “might” (performative usage: “Go in this might of yours”) and the statement of his 
concrete task (v. 14b); it functions as a validation formula (A%d° §lahtika, “Have I not 
sent you?”). 

Jeremiah employs this highly unusual construction of s/h to challenge the authority 
of his opponents, the “false prophets” (Jer. 27:15; 28:15; 29:9), and without any need 
to argue his case further. The later occurrences (Isa. 48:16; Hag. 1:12; Zec. 2:13; Neh. 
6:12) also use this construction to establish the divine authority of their “sending.” 
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The information conveyed by the omitted statement of purpose or goal can be un- 
derstood only from a context explicitly characterized as prophetic, in which God de- 
clares in almost “general, absolute” terms:®! “I have sent you.” The passages cited re- 
quire that this construction be treated as a technical term. This understanding 
presupposes a well-defined notion of the function and authority of someone “sent” by 
God. Ps. 105:26 claims this same authority for Moses. Here we see a significant differ- 
ence between these passages and Ex. 3:10-15. 

Interestingly, it is the “coming true” of the prophet’s word that serves as the crite- 
rion determining whether a prophet actually possesses the authority of having been 
sent by God in the “general and absolute” sense (Jer. 28:9: b*bö’ d*bar hannabi’ 
yiwwdda’ hannabi’ “Ser S@lähö yhwh). Here again this criterion implies the telic ele- 
ment (association with a concrete action) normally expressed by the third actant. This 
expectation that the word of someone sent (ših) by God will come true shows that Isa. 
42:19 — “Who is as blind as my servant and as deaf as my messenger whom I send?” 
— is a sarcastic perversion. 

In response to Richter, we can state our conclusions more precisely: wherever a text 
speaks of God’s “sending” (S//) a person while omitting the third actant without substi- 
tution (unless the context makes a plausible case for stylistic ellipsis), we are dealing 
with formulaic language in the sense of well-defined specialized terminology for the 
sending of prophets. 

For the exegesis of Ex. 3, it is important to note that only v. 12 allows even the possi- 
bility of a “sending” as “commissioning” in the sense described; even here, however, 
the omission of the third actant is explained by the structure of vv. 10-12. V. 10 uses slh 
in the everyday sense of “send,” in this case to Pharaoh. This usage is continued analo- 
gously in v. 11, in Moses’ objection to going to Pharaoh; it appears once again in v. 12, 
where §/h is used in an abbreviated but not stereotyped construction ( a@noki Slahtika 
[viz. el-par‘oh]). Therefore it is unnecessary to bracket the occurrences in vy. 10-12 on 
literary grounds,®= but neither is it necessary to attach a “general, absolute”? meaning 
to the language used. 

In Ex. 3:13-15 examples of the second sense of the semantic field of “sending’™ do 
not continue the abbreviated usage of S/h in v. 12; here the construction is trivalent and 
begins with anew goal statement of the third actant ( ““/ékem, “to you,” i.e., to the people). 

Vv. 10-12 associate the root s/h with being sent to Pharaoh, a meaning that can be 
found even in the abbreviated construction of v. 12. But now the reader’s expectations 
are abruptly reversed. The term s/h, which the pragmatics of vv. 10-12 has connected 
with “being sent to Pharaoh,” is redirected to mean “being sent to the people” (vv. 13- 
15). The result of this reversal is a degree of literary tension between the use of “send” 
in vv. 10-12 on the one hand and vv. 13-15 on the other, but no specialized meaning in 
the sense of a prophetic commissioning is present in vv. 10-12. 
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It is also noteworthy that the specialized meaning of s/h appears only once (Jgs. 
6:14) in the first part of the prophetic call schema, the commission. In the commission 
sequences of the other examples of the schema cited by Schmidt, s/h appears twice 
with its ordinary meaning (Ex. 3:10: 1 S. 9:16) and once does not appear at all (Jer. 
1:5). In the third part of the schema, the repudiation of the objection, s/h appears twice, 
once in stereotyped usage (Ex. 3:12) and once in analogous usage (Jer. 1:7). In short, 
Slh with the specialized meaning of a technical term is not constitutive of the quadri- 
partite call schema (e.g., 1 S. 9-10; Jer. I). Neither is the specialized meaning of a pro- 
phetic commissioning limited to occurrences in this schema (e.g., Jgs. 13:8: Isa. 6:8; 
42:1986), The specialized meaning does, however, develop in the context of prophetic 
commissioning, with the earliest examples being found in Isa. 6:8; Jgs. 6:14; and 2 S. 
24:13. Without prejudice to the disputed dating of these texts, esp. Jgs. 6:14b, which 
Weimar®’ and Becker* assign to a later Dtr redaction, it is safe to assume a specialized 
meaning of s/h in the sense of prophetic commissioning as early as the 8th century. 

There are only a few other isolated omissions of the third actant. For example, 2 S. 
10:7, wayyislah ‘et-yo'ab wet kol-hassaba’, when compared to 11:1, may be trans- 
lated “have the army set out” (for s/h piel cf. 18:2). 

The omission of the third actant in 2 K. 16:11 is likewise to be understood as a sim- 
ple ellipsis to avoid repetition of material from v. 10, while 2 K. 2:16b,17 can probably 
be considered a deliberate stylistic device to imitate the “telegraphic style” of Elisha, 
who is very laconic throughout 2 K. 2; the reader has already learned what is at issue 
from v. 16a. 

In I K. 12:18 the construction wayyislah ... r‘hab’am 'et-"döniräm (emended), 
“Rehoboam sent Adoniram [where?],” is unusual, as is kol-“Ser §*lahd yöab, “all that 
Joab had sent him,” in 2 S. 11:22. There is no evidence of a specialized meaning, how- 
ever; both passages are example of breviloquence. 

The semantics and discrepant (bivalent) syntactic structure of a limited number of 
occurrences would lead the reader to expect a piel rather than a qal. In 2 S. 18:29, e.g., 
lisloah ‘et-‘ebed hammelek must be translated with “send away.” 

“In the case of 1 Ch. 8:8... AN?W-12), it is debatable whether the strange form is 
meant to be a qal or piel infinitive, or whether the text is corrupt.” The usual transla- 
tion, “dismiss/divorce a wife,” presupposes the piel. 


4, Second and Third Actants Omitted. Jer. 39:13 can be considered an anacolouthon, 
as the repetition of the root in v. 14 shows (see the discussion of Ex. 9:7 below). But 
there remain a whole series of constructions with s/h in which both the direct object 
(second actant) and statement of purpose or goal (third actant) are omitted, although 
the third actant is substituted in the usual way (addition of a clause with waw consecu- 
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tive or waw copulative and a finite form of a verb of grasping or exertion, using the 
same subject). These fit the following structural model: 

The subject (first actant) is God (Jer. 43:10) or one or more human beings (Jer. 
39:14); the direct object (second actant) is omitted without substitution; the indirect 
object (third actant) is omitted and substituted by a waw consecutive or waw copulative 
with a finite verb form having the same subject. The verbs used are: /gh, “take” (Gen. 
20:2; 27:45: Dt. 19:12; 2S, 9:5; 1 K. 7:13; 2 K: 6:13; 11:4; 23:16: Jer. 25:9; 37:17; 
38:14; 39:14; 43:10); qr, “call” (Gen. 27:42; 31:4; 41:8,14; Ex. 9:27; 1 K. 2:36,42; 
12:20); bô” hiphil, “bring in” (Est. 5:10); ‘sp, “collect” (2 S. 11:27; 2 Ch, 34:29); yrd 
hiphil, “have brought down” (1 K. 1:53); vs’ hiphil, “bring out” (2 S. 10:16): drs, “in- 
quire” (2 S. 11:3): and skr, “hire” (2 S. 10:6). The context (good examples being Gen. 
20:2 and Jer. 39:14) rules out a mere sending of messages or messengers, as is the case 
when only the second actant is omitted;?° a concrete action is expected. Traditionally, 
such constructions have been rendered by giving a causative twist to the second predi- 
cate (e.g., Jer 39:14: “they had Jeremiah taken”) or by using combinations like “sent 
away and brought.” 

It is proper to object that such a desemanticization, which limits the root s/h to the 
function of an auxiliary verb, should be posited only on persuasive evidence or if abso- 
lutely necessary. The second translation supplies an addressee, the third actant (“sent 
away”), by assuming a de facto ellipsis of mal’äkim, “messengers,” for the direct ob- 
ject, the second actant, without any textual evidence (cf. Ex. 9:7, which involves a real 
ellipsis of malakim). 

A textually grounded possibility of understanding how the root S// can retain its ba- 
sic semantic meaning (“set someone or something in motion toward a goal, topological 
or operant”) even when the second and third actants are omitted emerges from the ob- 
servation that such constructions appear in situations of distress or great emotional agi- 
tation. Such a situation demands an immediate and decisive action, which is named in 
the verb that follows slh. Here the function of s/h is clearly to indicate that the conse- 
quent action must be carried out at all costs. Therefore a translation such as “he/they 
used all the means at their disposal and brought .. .” is preferable. 

The same probably holds true for the laconic imperative construction in | K. 18:19; 
Sah q’bös Elay et-kol-yisra él, “set all the wheels in motion and assemble all Israel 
for me.” 


IV. Piel in Trivalent Constructions, Many of the approximately two hundred oc- 
currences of the piel stay within the syntactic and semantic construction of the qal. 
These passages point either to a goal or to a second action yet to be carried out; there is 
no plausible semantic distinction from the qal, either in the sense of an “intensifica- 
tion” or an “iterative connotation.” The constructions in question are trivalent, the indi- 
rect object being realized by various prepositional phrases (el, Isa. 66:19; Jer. 27:3; [6 
Gen. 24:54; 1 S. 6:2; 30:26; “al, Jer. 17:8; “ad, Isa. 57:9; lipné, Ex. 23:27, b°, Dt, 28:48; 
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Jgs. 19:29; 20:61), he locale (Gen. 28:6; Isa. 43:14), a toponym alone ('eqrôn, | S. 
5:10), {f plus infinitive construct (Gen. 19:13), or by a substitution of the type de- 
scribed (Gen. 24:56; 37:32; Ex. 15:7, usually with a change of subject). Here we may 
also include passages that, as in the case of the gal, indicate the sending of messengers 
by omitting the direct object (Isa. 43:14) or by adding b*yad (1 S. 11:7). 

To these instances of S/h piel in trivalent construction, with the telic orientation fa- 
miliar from the gal, we may add the many passages where the meaning is “let some- 
thing loose upon someone or something”! The subject is always God; the indirect ob- 
ject is usually realized by b" plus suffix (only in Jer. 9:15[16] and 49:37 do we find the 
expression Sillah ‘et-hahereb 'ah“re). The direct object is “one of the many available 
instruments of punishment”: fury (Ex. 15:7; Ezk. 7:3; Ps. 78:49; Job 20:23), terror (Ex. 
23:27), pestilence (Lev. 26:25; Ezk. 14:19; 28:23; Am. 4:10; 2 Ch. 7:13), serpents (Nu. 
21:6; Jer. 8:17), hornets (Dt. 7:20), a curse (Dt. 28:20; Mal. 2:2,4 [resolve to curse]), 
teeth of beasts (Dt. 32:24), lions (2 K. 17:25,26), roving bands (2 K. 24:2 [bis]), As- 
syria (Isa. 10:6), wasting disease (Isa. 10:16; Ps. 106:15 [text?]), the sword (Jer. 
9:15[16]; 24:10; 29:17; 49:37), (arrows of) famine (Ezk. 5:16[bis],17), four punish- 
ments (Ezk. 14:21), fire (Ezk. 39:6; Hos. 8:14; Am. 1:4,7,10,12; 2:2,5), a great army 
(Joel 2:25), vermin (Ps. 78:45), man against man (Zec. 8:10).?? The linkage of the indi- 
rect object may be realized (a) by b* plus suffix (Jer. 8:17; 24:10; Ezk. 7:3) or a noun 
naming a person (Isa. 10:6,16) or thing (in the expression Sillah Eš b“, “hurl fire”: Hos. 
8:14; Am. 1:4,7,10,12), or (b) by 'ah“r£ in the expression Sillah hereb ‘ah*ré (“send the 
sword after someone”: Jer. 9:15[16]; 49:37). 


V. Piel in Bivalent Constructions. Unique to the piel, by contrast, are constructions 
with min. Unlike Salah min (Gen. 37:14; Nu. 13:3; Josh. 2:1) in the sense of “send out 
(scouts to investigate the land),” this frequent use of Sälah min is limited to designating 
spatial motion away from the subject of the action: “send someone or something away, 
dismiss”; the purpose and goal of the action are incidental (cf. Gen. 3:23°). In contrast 
to the use of the gal, the piel here does not point beyond itself but expresses its seman- 
tic meaning complete in itself; it denotes motion in respect to the subject (dynamic and 
referential) that achieves its own goal (resultative). The texts in question are the follow- 
ing: 

The subject may be God (Gen. 3:23; 19:19; Lev. 18:24; 20:23) or a human being 
(Gen. 8:8,10; 25:6; 26:27; Ex. 11:1; 14:15; Nu. 5:2; Dt. 15:12-13,18); the direct object 
may be impersonal (Gen. 8:8,10) or personal (Gen. 3:23; 19:29; 25:6; 26:27; Ex. 11:1; 
12:33); the indirect object may be introduced (a) by min, designating the location of the 
subject (Ex. 12:33: min-ha ares, “from the land”; Nu. 5:3,4: mihüs lammah*neh, “out- 
side the camp”; Dt. 24:1: mibbetö, “out of his house”) or (b) by mipp*né (Lev. 18:24; 
20:23) or më ét (Gen. 26:27). 
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In texts where the meaning is “send away, dismiss” (in either a hostile or amicable 
sense), the prep. min can be omitted entirely without loss of the separative connotation. 
The statement of the indirect object proves ultimately to be facultative; in cases where 
the piel can plausibly be claimed to convey a meaning different from that of the gal, slh 
piel is regularly bivalent. The subject may be God (1 S. 20:22), human(s) (Gen. 12:20; 
18:16; 32:27[26], Dt. 22:7), or natural objects (Jer. 17:8; Ezk. 17:6-7; Ps. 80:12[11]); 
the direct object may be human(s) (Gen. 12:20; 21:14; pl.: Gen. 24:59), natural objects 
(Jer. 17:8; Ezk. 17:6-7), animals (Lev. 14:7,53; 16:10,22,26), inanimate objects or col- 
lectives (b“7roh, “fire”; Ex. 22:4[5]; resen, “bridle”: Job 30:11; lehem, “bread”: Eccl. 
11:1; h°balim, “umbilical cords”: Job 39:3), or abstracts (rdah: Ps. 104:30). 

In this separative usage the third actant, the topological goal of the “sending away,” 
may be expressed facultatively by a prepositional phrase (el, Lev. 14:53; Nu. 5:3-4; 
‘al, Lev. 14:7; b® Lev. 16:22; he locale, Lev. 16:10,21). The presence of the third actant 
does not alter the meaning, but this construction is phenomenologically difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the formally analogous trivalent constructions of s/h piel.?4 

Also facultative but quite common is a second clause with waw consecutive or waw 
copulative and a finite form of Alk, “go” (with change of subject) (Gen. 21:14; 26:31; 
30:25; 45:24; Ex. 18:27; Josh. 2:21; 22:6; Jgs. 2:6; 1 S. 6:6,8; 2 S. 3:23-24; 1 K. 8:66; 
11:21; with ys’: Gen. 8:7; Jer. 15:1; with str niphal, “be concealed”: | S. 20:5). This 
combination usually appears in the context of a friendly dismissal or leave-taking (the 
only exception being Jer. 3:1). But the same meaning can be conveyed without the ad- 
dition of hlk, either by the bivalent construction without any addition (1 K. 11:22 vs 
11:21; 1 S. 9:26) or with a facultative identification of the place to which people are 
dismissed (Josh. 22:7 vs. 22:6), or by the addition of b‘sa/6m, “in peace” (Gen. 26:29), 
or the like (cf. Gen. 31:27). 

This vacıllation between bivalent and trivalent realizations, not atypical of the piel 
in general,”° does not really ease the task of providing a tolerably succinct survey of the 
possible constructions of s// piel and their assignment to specific semantic connota- 
tions. The linguistic evidence provides little help, for example, in describing the differ- 
ence in meaning between Lev. 16:22 and Jgs. 19:29 in terms of morphosyntactic cate- 
gories. The two constructions are phenomenologically equivalent (realization of the 
third actant with the prep. 5°); but Jgs. 19:29 expresses movement toward a goal in the 
same sense as the gal (“sent into the territory of . . .”), whereas Lev. 16:22 describes the 
“expulsion” of the scapegoat, for which the words “into the desert” are merely a facul- 
tative circumstantial qualifier. For the correct translation, therefore, only a proper as- 
sessment of the context can be determinative. 

The expressive variety of s/h piel, “send away, dismiss,” is nevertheless impressive: 
the subject can be God, human beings, or natural objects (trees that send out their 
roots: Jer. 17:8); the direct object can be realized by natural persons, animals (Ley. 
14:7,53; 16:10,21-22,26), or concrete objects, as well as by abstracts and collectives. 
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A large proportion of the occurrences with their differing meanings do remain 
within the simple bivalent construction, without further facultative additions. Only for 
the domain of interpersonal communication does the meaning range from the amicable 
“bid someone farewell” (Gen. 32:27[26]; 1 S. 9:26), “release slaves” (Ex. 21:26-27; 
Isa. 45:13; 58:6; Jer. 34:9,10[bis],11,14,16) through the indifferent “divorce one’s 
wife” (Dt. 21:14; 22:19,29, 24:4; Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3:8) to the unfriendly “send away” 
(Gen. 31:42) or the hostile “drive away” (2 S. 10:4; cf. Ex. 6:1; 11:11; grs has a similar 
meaning’®), 

The majority of the specialized meanings also appear in the bivalent construction, 
especially in the case of actants realized by animals, collectives, natural objects, and 
inanimate objects. Such usage includes the following: Si/lah ma’yäanim, “make springs 
gush forth” (Ps. 104:10); sillah pera’, “let one’s hair grow long” (Ezk. 44:20); Sillah 
resen, “drop the reins” (Job 30:11); Sillah m*danim, “sow discord” (Prov. 6:14,19; 
16:28); Sillah ba’es, “set on fire” (Jgs. 1:8; 20:48; 2 K. 8:12; Ps. 74:7).97 

In Ex. 14:5 (ki-Sillahnu ‘et-yisra él), Floss proposes the translation “allow to escape 
unnoticed.” ë 

In I K. 20:34 (wa “nî babb*rit “Sall*heka wayyikrot-lô b*rit way*Sall’hehü), van der 
Woude proposes the translation “give,” finding a parallel to “certain passages in 
Ugaritic where s/h appears with the meaning ‘give’ ” (cf. Silluhim, “dowry,” | K. 9:16; 
Mic. 1:14).°” The king of the Arameans, captured by Ahab, says to the Omride: “‘I will 
give (them) to you with a solemn pledge.’ Thus he promises to return to Ahab the cities 
taken by his father and offers to allow the establishment of bazaars in Damascus.””! 
Apart from this text, there is no evidence of a shift of connotation to “hand over, sur- 
render,” 

In Job 39:3 the simplest course is to translate hebléhem f“Sallahnä as: “they [fem. — 
the mother animals] are rid of their [mase. — caused by the newborn] pains of child- 
birth.”!”! 


VI. Summary. We find Sillah both in trivalent construction, where its meaning is 
equivalent to that of the gal, and in bivalent construction, where its meaning is “send 
away, dismiss.” In the bivalent construction, where the statement of the purpose or goal 
of the action is often added facultatively, it is frequently difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the two constructions phenomenologically. In the case of the qal, there have 
been critical discussions as to whether a specialized meaning can be associated with 
certainty with a particular morphosyntactic form of Sdlah; such evidence is largely 
lacking in the case of Si/lah. In bivalent constructions, Sıllah appears able to express 
any kind of activity through which an arbitrary first actant sets an equally arbitrary sec- 
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ond actant in separative motion; the action must be complete in itself — i.e., it does not 
lead to a second, subsequent action (in contrast to the qal). 

Metaphorical and stereotyped usage is common, but is rarely definable in terms of 
special syntactic features. Generally the meaning of a particular form must be deter- 
mined from the context, and therefore theological scholarship has approached Sillah 
contextually, analyzing its function in the plague cycle (Ex. 4:21—11:10),!9" in the pu- 
rity laws of Lev. 14—16, or in the sense of “divorce” in the marriage regulations of Deu- 
teronomy (Dt. 21:14; 22:19,29; 24:1,3,4).19 


VII. Niphal, Pual, Hiphil. The only instance of the niphal (w*nisloah s‘parim b*yad 
häräsim ‘el. .., Est. 3:13) is a passive variant of the sending of a messenger expressed 
actively by Salah (qal) b'yad,!"* as in Est. 8:10. The niphal in Est. 3:13 is accounted for 
by the peculiarity of Est. 3:12-14, where six niphal predicates and a series of terms be- 
longing to Persian administrative vocabulary suggest that the conspiracy involves offi- 
cials at the highest level. Why v. 13 uses the infinitive absolute (nis/6ah) instead of a fi- 
nite verb form is unclear! 

Of the 10 occurrences of the pual, 3 denote passively the sending of messengers 
(Ob. 1; Prov. 17:11; Dnl. 10:11). Since the corresponding active sense of the piel is fa- 
miliar (1 S. 11:7; Isa. 43:14),!¢ there is no problem here, The same is true for Isa. 50:1, 
where ub‘pis‘ékem Sulltha ‘imm*kem, “because of your sins your mother was divorced,” 
follows a synonymous active occurrence of the piel in the same verse. Also straightfor- 
ward is Gen. 44:3, where guests are “sent on their way” (cf. the active formulation with 
the piel in Gen. 12:20). 

The metaphorical use of the ptcp. m*Sullah, “set loose, scattered,” displays great vari- 
ety. Isa. 16:2 compares the daughters of Moab to “scattered nestlings” (k*0p nöded qën 
mSullah, lit. “like fluttering bird, a scattered nest’). Similarly, a “deserted habitation” 
(näweh m*Sullah, Isa. 27:10) is a city taken in battle and depopulated; a “truant youth” 
(na‘ar m*Sullah, Prov. 29:15) is an unrestrained child who brings disgrace to his mother. 

Finally, in 2 occurrences Sullah b*raglayw (lit. “be sent on one’s feet”) means sim- 
ply “on foot.” In Jgs. 5:15 Barak goes into the valley on foot; Job 18:8 may be trans- 
lated “for on foot [or: with his feet] he goes into the net, and his way leads over web- 
bing [concealing a pit].” 

The 4 instances of the hiphil correspond in meaning and construction to forms of the 
piel of the type šillah b® “let something loose upon someone”! As in the case of the piel, 
God is always the subject of such an action; the second actant is some convenient instru- 
ment of punishment: wild animals (Lev. 26:22; cf. the piel in Dt. 32:24), enemies (2 K. 
15:37; cf. the piel in 2 K. 24:2), famine (Ezk. 14:13; Am. 8:11; cf. the piel in Ezk. 5:16). 
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VIH. 1. LXX. In the case of the LXX it is possible to say: “amootéAAew is the Gk. 
term for the OT MYW .”!108 Gk. apóstolos was accordingly used to translate the verbal 
noun Säliah, derived from Heb, s/h, which in the Mishnah!" denotes someone with a 
general power of attorney (kmwtw Slwhw Sl ‘dm).''° Apart from this, there is nothing 
unusual about the translation of s/h by the LXX. The instances where Salah has the 
specialized sense of prophetic “commissioning” are rendered by both apostellein (Isa. 
6:8; 48:16) and exapostéllein (Jgs. 6:14). The combination Salah yad is generally trans- 
lated with ekteinein cheira (Gen. 3:22; 8:9; etc.). The piel calls for a greater variety of 
translations, but they correspond to the meanings discussed in the text. 


Hossfeld-van der Velden 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls §/4 occurs about 90 times, of which 
some 30 percent are in texts not published at the time of writing or will not be consid- 
ered because they appear in fragmentary contexts. There are 14 occurrences of the ste- 
reotyped expression “extend one’s hand(s).” The other occurrences, which do not differ 
significantly from OT usage, may be categorized as follows: 

a. A first group incorporates or interprets biblical texts. For example, 4Q252 1 1:14- 
l6 recounts events from the story of the deluge (Gen. 8:8,10) and 3:6-7 from Gen. 
22:10. The occurrences in the book of Jubilees (4Q218 2 2; 2215 7; 223 2 1:34; 4:31) 
refer to the Jacob narratives, and those in 4Q422 2 4-6 probably refer to negotiations 
with Pharaoh from Exodus, 

Proclamation of the law is involved in 11QT 26:12 (the Day of Atonement from 
Lev. 16): 65:4; 66:11 (Dtn legislation; cf. also 4Q159 2-4 10). A supplement to the Dtn 
law concerning the king in |1QT 58:4-10 stipulates the levy of soldiers that each city 
must send for a war of the king (between 10 and 50 percent of the men capable of bear- 
ing arms), the percentage depends on the severity of the threat and the requirements of 
the moment. According to 4Q216 1 2:12 (Jub. 1:12), witnesses (‘dym) were sent to the 
people to encourage obedience to the laws of Moses; these witness were not listened to 
but killed. The interpretation of Hos. 2:10(8) also speaks of “rejection of the law that 
God had sent them through his servants the prophets” (4QpHos?® 2:4-5). 

Samuel’s calling of David “from following the flock” (2 S. 7:8; cf. also Am. 7:15) is 
described in 11QPs® 28:8-10 (Ps. 151). 

The p‘sarim interpret the OT text as applying to the present and future of the com- 
munity. Ps. 37:14-15 refers to “the godless of Ephraim and Manasseh, who sought to 
stretch out their hand against the priest and the men of his council,” i.e., against the 
teacher of righteousness and his disciples (4QpPs? 2:17).!!! Ps. 37:32-33 refers to the 
wicked priest who sought to kill the just man (4QpPs? 4:8-9); with an assignment of 
suffixes to appropriate antecedents, the expression “the law for the sake of which he 


108. Rengstorf, 400, 
109. Mish. Ber 5:5. 
110. Rengstorf, 415-16, 
111. Lohse, 298. 
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sent to him” could be a reference to 4QMMT. According to the interpretation of Hos, 
5:l4a, the last (messianic) priest will stretch forth his hand to smite and destroy 
Ephraim (4QpHos® 2:3). 

b. Another group of occurrences is concentrated in the rules governing the life of the 
community, where one use of S/h is as a technical term for expulsion. Transgressions 
leading to permanent expulsion include defamation of the community (1QS 7:16// 
4QS? 6:2), complaining about the foundation of the community (1QS 7:17), contact 
with someone who has been excluded (7:25), deliberate or accidental transgression of 
the law (8:22), failure to observe the internal rules of the community (CD 20:3), and 
general insubordination (4Q266 18 5:5). Someone who has been excluded must leave 
the community, and no one must inquire into his fate (4Q266 18 5:14-15). The three 
occurrences in 4Q266 stand out, because they use the hithpael of s/h, otherwise unat- 
tested until Middle Hebrew. The various transgressions and punishments are juxta- 
posed with all their discrepancies, giving evidence of some historical development. 

The priest ranks first in the table hierarchy of the community (1QS 6:5//4QS® 1 2:9: 
1QSa 2:18; 4Q271 1 2:4[?]), even before the messiah of Israel (1QSa 2:20). Other reg- 
ulations forbid having a foreigner carry out a Member’s own wish on the Sabbath (CD 
11:2), sending a sacrifice to the altar by the hand of someone who is impure (CD 
11:18//4Q271 3 1:12), or shedding the blood of a Gentile (CD 12:6//4Q271.3 1:21). 
The disparaging gesture of pointing one’s finger at someone, mentioned in Isa. 58:29, 
if used by an outsider, is to be answered meekly by a member of the community (1Q$ 
IE. 

c. The hymnic literature uses the root in a variety of themes and motifs, The occur- 
rences in IQH are limited to the “song of the teacher” in 8:4ff. Vv. 5-10 distinguish the 
trees of life, which send forth their roots toward the water (= wisdom, förä), and the 
trees of water, which do not do so — an image reflecting the history of the commu- 
nity’s origin.'!? L. 34 appears in a series of self-deprecatory statements: “It was impos- 
sible (for me) to move one step forward (s/h p'm). 

Assurance of deliverance and trust in God are voiced in 4Q381 29 2, 4: God “will 
send his angels” and “stretch forth his hand” to bring help. Despite the very fragmen- 
tary condition of the text, its similarity to or dependence on Ps. 18//2 S. 22 is clear. In 
40381 33 4-5, toward the end of a psalm, the psalmist even goes so far as to expect that 
“you will send out your spirit and give your compassion to the son of your truth.” 

Confessional insight into the psalmist’s own sinfulness is reflected in 4Q504 1-2 
3:13; 6:8. An historical retrospect states that God “sent his servants the prophets to an- 
nounce evil at the end of days” (3:12-14). In 6:8 the psalmist is aware that it is God 
who “sent our enemies against us.” 

According to |11QApPs?® 3:5-7, a ritual text to ward off demons (?), God will send 
(Sh) an angel (cf. 4Q381 29 2 above) to do battle with the “demon” (probably Belial; 
cf. 1:4-6) and cast (s/h) him down into the great abyss and deepest Sheol, destroying 
forever his power over the earth. 


112. G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit. SUNT 2 (1963). 256-61. 
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d. The occurrences in 40412-418 and 424 stand well within the tradition of OT wis- 
dom. They display no shade of meaning specific to Qumran: “Do not stretch out your 
hand toward [. . .], lest you be burned and your body consumed by fire” (40416 2 3:4- 
5). General platitudes are cited in 40424, e.g., not to send the hard of hearing to inves- 
tigate a judgment (3:4), or someone hardhearted to reach an agreement (3:6; see also 
1:6: 3:3). 

e. We find s/h yd used as a military term in IQM 17:6 and 4QM® 1:8. According to 
IQM 17:13, God will not intervene personally in battle (as in IQM 1:4-5,14-15), but 
will “send everlasting help through the power of the glorious angel,”!!? 


Dahmen 


113. P. von der Osten-Sacken, Gott und Belial. SUNT 6 (1969), 95-100; on the motif of the 
angel sent by God, see VIII.2.c above. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences: 3. LAX. IL Ancient Near East: |. Egypt: 2. Mesopotamia; 
3. Syro-Palestine. I]. OT: 1. Basic Meaning: 2. In Homes; 3. King’s Table; 4. Table for the Bread 
of the Presence; 5. Sacrificial Tables: 6. Prophecy. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The word šulhān, “table,” is probably an abstract noun formed with 
the Common Semitic afformative -dn (like gorbän and *obdän).‘ The afformative -an, 
which usually became -ôn in Hebrew, can hardly be explained as an Aramaism or a late 
formation;* more likely, the original vocalization was preserved for reasons of euphony.- 


Sulhan. H. S. Baker, Furniture in the Ancient World (New York, 1966): T. A. Busink. Der 
Tempel von Jerusalem, I-I. StFS 3 (1970-80); G. Dalman, Aus, VII (1942), esp. 218-24; H. G. 
Fischer, “Möbel.” LexAg, IV. 180-89, esp. 184; V. Fritz, Tempel und Zelt. WMANT 47 (1977): 
L. Goppelt, "tpärtela,” TDNT, VII, 209-15; R. Heyer, “Ein archäologischer Beitrag zum Text 
KTU 1,4 123-43," UF 10 (1978) 93-109: E. Höhne and B. Reicke, “Tisch.” BHHW, II. 1991-93; 
G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture (Oxford, 1926); A. Salonen, Die Möbel des Alten 
Mesopotamien nach sumerisch-akkadischen Quellen. AnAcScken B 127 (1963); A. van Selms, 
“A Guest-Room for [lu and Its Furniture.” UF 7 (1975) 469-76: H. Weippert, “Möbel 3. Tisch,” 
BRIF, 230-31. 


|. Meyer, HM, $41.1. 
2. BLe, §$14n, 61b6-n0. 
3. NSS, $194b. 
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The etymology of Sulhän is uncertain. The formerly accepted theory of a root S/h 
I, “strip off hide” homonymous with s/h I, “send,” is disproved by Ugar. tlhn, “ta- 
ble.” This discovery casts doubt on the hypothetical basic meaning “leather dining 
mat s 

Ugar. tlhn is well attested;’ it appears also as the name of a village northeast of 
Ugarit and as a gentilic.* Therefore a Proto-Semitic root t/h should be posited,” distinct 
from the root s/h (Ugar. $Ih!'"),; in Hebrew the sound shift f > § made the two roots 
homonymous. It is possible, however, that Su/han (Ugar. tlhn) is a primary noun,!! 
since no instances of tlh are known, 

A connection with Imperial Aram. s/h (haphel and ithpeel, “strip off skin, take 
off’) as well as with §*lahim in Cant. 4:13'* is therefore ruled out, especially since 
even in Imperial Aramaic the existence of a root s/h II homonymous with s/h I is un- 
likely.!® Arab. slh is an Aramaic loanword.!* In Middle Hebrew, Sulhän is well at- 
tested.!> 


2. Occurrences. The noun Sulhän occurs 71 times in the OT; 21 of these occurrences 
are in the books Exodus—Numbers, 21 in DtrH, 3 in Isaiah, 13 in Ezekiel, 2 in Malachi, 
4 in Psalms, | each in Job, Proverbs, and Daniel, and 10 in ChrH. The Hebrew text of 
Sirach has 9 occurrences, !® 


3. LXX. Without exception, the LXX translates Sulhadn with fräpeza, “table.” In eight 
passages it leaves Su/han untranslated, usually for stylistic reasons. Because frapeza 
also has the transferred meaning “meal, food” (< “dining table”; cf. 1 S. 20:27,29),'" it 
also appears as a translation of lehem, “bread.” pat-bag, “food,” and S*ér, “flesh.” The 
Targums generally translate Su/hdn with pätürä, “table.” 


H. Ancient Near East. In addition to chairs!® and beds,!” there are numerous an- 
cient Near Eastern representations of tables, starting in the Early Bronze Age. 


4. GesB, 833; KBL', 976-77: and many others. 

5. J. Blau, VT 6 (1956) 243: KBL? Sup, 190; M. Delcor and E. Jenni, TLOT, Ul, 1331. 

6. See 111.1 below. 

7. UT, no, 2681; WUS, no. 2870; CML?, 160. 

8. UT, no. 2681: WUS, nos. 2871-72; M. C. Astour. RSP IL 337. 

9. Blau, VT 6 (1956) 243. 

10. UT, no. 2419: WUS, nos. 2610-11. 

11: HAL, U, 1319. 

12. KBL*, 976, 

13. DISO, 302: cf. WTM, IV, 558; ANH?, 424-25. 

14. Brockelmann, Lexsyr, 780. 

15. WTM, IV, 560. 

16. D. Barthélemy and O. Rickenbacher, Konkordanz zum hebräischen Sirach (Gottingen, 
1973), 403. 

17. See IIl.1-2 below. 

18. — ROD kisse”. 

19. — WW ‘eres. 
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|. Egypt. Egyptian illustrations picture mostly dining tables, rarely sacrificial tables 
or work tables." In the early period we find mostly small round tables of stone sup- 
ported by a central pedestal, dividing into three or four legs about halfway down.?! 
This form is increasingly displaced by rectangular tables of wood, common since the 
Old Kingdom.*? The legs, usually straight, are reinforced by stretchers halfway up; in 
the New Kingdom, diagonal braces in the upper section also appear. We also find 
three-legged tables with their legs splayed or terminating in animal feet, a common 
motif in the ancient Near East. 


2, Mesopotamia, In Mesopotamia, too, tables (Sum. ban-Sur > Akk. passuru > 
Aram. patitra’) were among the furnishings of aristocratic houses as early as the 3d 
millennium. Almost all the types known from Egypt are represented.*° At least as early 
as the 8th century — but probably substantially earlier?° — we find folding tables with 
crossed legs,?’ frequently serving as offering tables.-* As a rule, tables tended to be 
small, but a table for seventeen, almost 20 feet long, is also described.*? 


3. Syro-Palestine. In the Syro-Palestinian region there is evidence for the use of ta- 
bles before the appearance of the Israelites. Forms and materials recall both Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian tables. A sarcophagus relief of King Ahiram of Gebal (11th/10th 
century) depicts a four-legged rectangular (square?) table similar to the Mesopotamian 


type." 

Ugaritic texts likewise confirm that tall tables on legs were widespread (cf. such ex- 
pressions as tht tlhnt, “under the tables’”!). A “dining table” is also mentioned.*? Be- 
sides chairs (ks’) and stools (hdm), Anat’s palace contains at least two tables, and per- 
haps more.>* A table is also part of the furniture of the room that Athirat prepares for 
El.? A bowl probably rested on this table (cf. Ex. 25:29; Nu. 4:7), apparently for the 
offering of animal sacrifice. Does this single table combine functions that the OT di- 
vides between table and altar?3° The dimensions and form of the table are not stated. 


20. ANEP, no. 133. 

21. Baker, ills. 18ff.; Weippert, 230. 

22. But see Baker, ill. 172. 

23. See the illustrations in Fischer, 185; and Baker, ills. 231-45. 
24. Baker, ills. 105a-c, and passim. 

25. Salonen, pls, 30-34; Baker, ills. 253-54, 303ff. 

26. Höhne, 1991-92: Baker, ill. 267 (!). 

27. Salonen, pls. 32.1, 57; Baker, ills. 289-90, 338; ANEP, nos. 451, 637. 
28. ANEP nos. 630-33: cf. 623-26. 

29. Salonen, 269; on the variety of materials used see also 213-61. 
30. BHHW, II, pl. 52c.; ANEP, nos. 456-58. 

31. KTU 1.114, 5-9; see also HAL, II, 1519-20. 

32. KTU 1.4, IV, 35-36. 

33. KTU 1.3, Il, 30. 

34. See Il. 36-37. 

35. KTU 1.4, I, 38. 

36. Van Selms. 475. 
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Archaeological evidence from Ugarit shows that the round Egyptian-style table 
with a divided central pedestal was also known.?’ A largely intact round tabletop mea- 
sures 43.3 inches in diameter. Ivory inlays commonly make use of animal motifs.*8 


HMI. OT. 

|. Basic Meaning. The connection with Ugar. tlhn as well as the evidence of tall ta- 
bles made of stone, wood, or metal (overlays), standing on from one to four legs, in Is- 
rael’s milieu make it unlikely that Heb. Su/hdn has a basic meaning other than “table.” 
Lacking tables and chairs, ordinary people, especially in rural areas, may well have 
spread out a leather dining mat on the ground for their food;” but no text suggests that 
such a mat would have been called a Sulhän.*’ Would there have been a special word 
for it? There is no evidence. Texts that reflect a nomadic or seminomadic way of life 
generally do not mention placing food on anything, but speak simply of “sitting and 
eating” and “drinking” (Gen. 18:8; 24:33; 25:34; 37:25, Ex. 24:11; etc.; also cf. an As- 
syrian illustration with Gen. 31:467!), 

It would be reckless to draw conclusions about the form of table from the petition in 
Ps. 69:23(Eng. 22) “let their table be a trap for them” (y*hi-sulhadnam lipnéhem 
l“pāh).*? First, this passage clearly uses pah in the metaphorical sense of “ruin” (cf. Ps. 
91:3; Josh. 23:13; ete.); second, sulhänäm in parallel with salméhem (the usual emen- 
dation, following Tg.) probably refers to the joyous (sacrificial) feast of the psalmist’s 
enemies: May God bring to (well-deserved) ruin those who now — obviously within 
the temple precincts — are taking part in sacrificial celebrations and are sure of their 
eround.** 

The point of Isa. 21:5 — a difficult text — appears to be similar: the Babylonian 
commanders, now feasting in security at their festively laid table, will suddenly be 
summoned to devastating battle — “Rise up, commanders, oil the shield!” 

Does the expression ‘rk Sulhdn (Isa. 21:5; 65:11; Ezk. 23:41; Ps. 23:5; 78:19; Prov. 
9:2) — in contrast to ‘rk ‘al (Sulhan) in Ex. 40:22-23 — suggest a “spread out” table, 
originally a piece of leather?* The context of these texts, all of which are probably 
late, makes it more likely that ‘rk Sulhän refers to “laying a table” or — by extension — 
preparation of a meal.*’ The Israelites test God by asking, “Can God lay a table in the 
wilderness?” (Ps. 78:19). The question is continued in v. 20: “Can he also give bread 
(lehem) or provide meat (Ser) for his people?” Here Su/han parallels §“ér and lehem; 





37. See the illustration of a stele in BRL’, ill. 83; Heyer, 105, ill. 23. 
38. Heyer, 104-6, with ill. 22. 

39. GesB, 833: Aus, VII, 218-20. 

40. HAL, Ul, 1520. 

41. B. Meissner, BuA, I, 418, ill. 135. 

42. GesB, 833: Reicke, 1992; D. Kellermann, — XI, 514. 
43. H. Gunkel, Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (41926), 296, 299. 

44. HAL, Il, 1520. 

45. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27. CC (Eng. tr. 1997), 319-21. 
46. — XI, 355. 

AT. AnS, VI, 219. 
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elsewhere it parallels kel, “food” (Ps. 78:18; cf. Isa. 21:5), msk yayin, “mixed wine” 
(Prov. 9:2), and Sth, “drink” (Isa. 21:5; cf. Prov. 9:5),48 


2. In Homes. The table, an “achievement” of civilization,*’ was probably a familiar 
item in Israel from at least the period of the monarchy, but it can hardly have been 
among the regular furnishings of an Israelite house. 

The OT says nothing about the form, material, or dimensions of ordinary dining ta- 
bles; this information must be extracted from comparative evidence?” and descriptions 
of the cultic table,?! We should probably picture rectangular (?) wooden tables, usually 
small. 

Tables are mentioned in the rooms of the wealthy (2 K. 4:10; Job 36:16[?]; Ps. 
128:3), a prophet (1 K. 13:20; cf. Isa. 28:7-8[?]), and people holding high political of- 
fice (1 K. 13:20, Babylonian commanders; | K. 18:19, Jezebel; Neh. 5:17, Nehemiah). 
A table was also part of the standard furnishings of the king’s house. The king's table 
accounts for 13 of the roughly 22 occurrences of Sulhän outside cultic contexts. 

A bed or table can betoken wealth, comfort, or even luxury (Am. 3:12; 6:4; Isa. 
21:5; Ezk. 23:41; Ps. 128:3; Job 36:16; Prov. 7:16; cf. Prov. 9:2). Thus the furnishings 
of the room that the Shunammite offers Elisha for his frequent visits are out of the ordi- 
nary. A walled (!) roof chamber with bed, table, chair, and lamp?* is something special 
room is a token of her wealth as well as of her respect for the man of God. 

There was probably also a table in the house of the old prophet who lived in Bethel 
(1 K. 13:20; cf. Isa. 28:7-8[?]). The expression hëm yos*bim 'el-hassulhän shows that 
he and the man of God from Judah were “facing the table’? which was “in front of” 
them (lipné; cf. Ezk. 23:41, Ps. 23:5). But the meaning shifts easily to the extended 
sense of Sulhän; here “sitting at the table” simply means “eating” (cf. 1 K. 13:19,22, 
and passim, | S. 20:24,27,29). 

Ps. 128:3 commends the man who fears God: “your sons are like olive shoots 
around your table.” Similarly, the crowd around Solomon’s table and the (fine) food 
upon it (1 K. 10:5//2 Ch. 9:4; cf. 1 K. 5:7[4:27]) are not a matter of course: they are the 
consequence of Yahweh's blessing and his love for Israel. The dazzled queen of Sheba 
acknowledges as much and praises Yahweh (1 K. 10:9 [Dtr?];?* Ps. 128:5-6). 


3. King's Table. The “king’s table” is primarily the (great) table in the royal dining 
room (1 S. 20:29,34) around which — especially on feast days (1 S. 20:18,24ff.: hades, 
“new moon”) — the members of the king’s inner circle assemble at meal time. The par- 


48. See II.2 below. 

49. Fritz, 140. 

50. See II above. 

51. See II.4-5 below, 

52. — VIII, 402. 

53. M. Noth, Könige I: I-16. BK IX/1 (1968), 291, 
54. Ibid., 208, 226. 
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ticipants and their places are clearly defined (1 S. 20:25; 1 K. 10:5). When Saul “sits 
at table” (ySb ‘el-hallehem [Q], 1 S. 20:24; bw’ 'el-Sulhän hammelek, v- 29) on the day 
of the new moon, he is disturbed by the absence of David, whose “place” remains 
empty (v. 25; cf. 16:11). 

The phrase Sulhan hammelek is not normally used in this literal sense. The single 
possible exception is 2 S. 9:7ff. For the sake of Jonathan and in fulfillment of his oath, 
David restores to Mephibosheth (Merib-baal) and his family the land of his grandfather 
saul (vy. 7,12) and also personally grants him access to his table: “and you yourself 
shall eat at my table daily” (w®attd tök“al lehem ‘al-Sulhdni tamid, v. 7; cf. vv. 
10,11,13; 19:29). But this expression does not necessarily mean eating at the personal 
table of the king; more likely it has the extended sense of recruitment into David's 
court (cf. v. 10aa).>0 

The other occurrences are clearly meant to be understood in the sense of recruitment 
into the royal court and maintenance “at public expense.” For example, in | K. 2:7 Da- 
vid counsels Solomon to let the sons of Barzillai (his progeny) “be among those who 
eat at your table” (wthaya b®ok*lé Sulhanek*a; cf. 2 S. 19:34[33]: wtkilkalti ‘ot*ka 
immādî biriisalayim). It is also clear in 1 K. 5:7(4:27) (pre-Dtr?°’) that “all who have 
access to the table of King Solomon” does not refer to his table companions in the nar- 
row sense but to those maintained at the king’s expense (cf, vy. 2-3).2® The same is true 
of the 150 Judahite officials along with foreigners whom Nehemiah magnanimously 
maintains at his own expense (‘al-Sulhani, Neh. 5:17), out of concern for the already 
impoverished people.” 

When | K. 18:19 says that the 450 prophets of Baal (and the 400 prophets of 
Asherah) “eat at Jezebel’s table” (ok*lé sulhän izābel), i.e., are in her service and are 
supported by her, the statement is probably meant as an implied criticism of Ahab (cf. 
16:31 [Dtr]). 

In Jgs. 1:7, when Adoni-bezek says, “Seventy kings with their thumbs and big toes 
cut off used to pick up scraps under my table,” he hardly means this literally. In his own 
fate he experiences God’s just vengeance. Is he turning his own “boast” (cf. Gen. 
4:15,24) into a confession of sin? 


4. Table for the Bread of the Presence. a. Temple of Solomon. In the Solomonic tem- 
ple, according to 1 K. 7:48, a golden table for the bread of the Presence stood before 
the d*bir (hassulhan ""Ser ‘alayw lehem happänim zahäb). No further information is 
given, but we may presume a wooden table overlaid with gold (cf. 6:20-21), probably 
rectangular (like the “wheeled basin stands,” 7:27-39) and standing on four legs." 

Although the existence of such a table in the First Temple can hardly be doubted, 


55. H. J. Stoebe, Erste Samuelis: KAT VILI (1973), 388. 
56. W. Hertzberg, I & H Samuel. OTL (Eng. tr. 1964), 301. 
57. Noth, Könige I, 62. 

58. Ibid., 78. 

59. A. H. J. Gunneweg, Nehemia. KAT XIX/2 (1987), 92-93. 
60. See also III.5 below. 
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7:48 is often viewed as a secondary addition based on P.°' But the formulation of 
yv. 48bß fits the context well (cf. vv. 23,27,49, etc.); and the anarthrous acc. zähäb de- 
noting the material (“made of gold”) is hardly an addition stuck on in an inappropriate 
place,®? as the similar formulation in v. 16 shows. Only v. 48ba conflicts with 6:20-21, 
if we do not identify the cedar altar (mizbeah Grez, 6:20) with the table from the 
outset®? or assume that the incense burner stood on the table, so that the table for the 
bread of the Presence served as an incense altar.°* 

The bread of the Presence as a form of alimentary offering was apparently already a 
feature of Israelite sanctuaries in the premonarchic period (1 S. 21:7[6]), but the dis- 
play of loaves of bread on a table is first attested for Israel as an innovation of the 
Solomonic period, and is hence a borrowing from Canaanite cultic practice." 

The statements in Chronicles about the table for the bread of the Presence are incon- 
sistent. The text of 2 Ch. 13:11 (cf. 29:18) mentions a single table in the First Temple; 
this passage thus also reflects its existence in the Second Temple (cf. | Mc. 1:22). The 
formulation ma “reket lehem ‘al-haSSulhan or more briefly Sulhän hamma “reket, “table 
of the rows (of bread)” (e.g., 29:18), is typical of the Chronicler. It is probably based on 
Lev. 24:6-7 (P5; cf. Ex. 40:4,23).66 

On the other hand, the mention of ten tables in the Chronicler’s account of the build- 
ing of the temple (2 Ch. 4:8) has no parallel in | K. 6-7. Their purpose is also unclear, 
Did they serve as bases for the lampstands (v. 7)°’ or, more likely, for the hundred 
golden basins (v. 8b)? The text of 2 Ch. 4:19 (par. 1 K. 7:48) speaks of “the tables on 
which the bread of the Presence (lay),” probably conflating the prototype | K. 7:48 
with 2 Ch. 4:8, but in any case erroneously identifying the “ten tables” as “tables for 
the bread of the Presence.” 

In | Ch. 28:14-18 we have an interpolation.°® Only here are “silver tables” (Sulh“not 
hakkäsep, v. 16) mentioned alongside the golden tables (sulh*n0t hamma“reket); their 
function is not stated. 

b. Tabernacle. Corresponding to the presence of a table for the bread of the Presence 
in the Solomonic temple, the priestly instructions for the tabernacle contain a descrip- 
tion of an analogous table (Ex. 25:23-30; cf. 37:10-16 PS). The instructions are very de- 
tailed: the table, made of acacia wood overlaid with gold, is to be two cubits long, one 
cubit wide, and a cubit and a half high — approximately 36 in. x 18 in. x 27 in. (v. 23). 
It is to have a golden molding (zer) — apparently around its top — as well as a misgeret 
a handbreadth wide, likewise with a golden molding around it. 

The meaning and function of the misgeret are disputed. Highly unlikely is the 


61. E.g., Noth, Könige I, 166. 

62. Fritz, 141 n. 119. 

63. Noth, Könige I, 121-22. 

64. Busink, I. 288-93. 

65. Fritz, 141 ff.. > an? lehem. 

66. — VII, 526. 

67. W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher HAT 1/21 (1955). 209. 
68. Ibid., 185. 
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much-discussed definition of it as a “rim” or “frame” above or beneath the tabletop.” 
It is more likely that the misgeret is an underframing connecting the legs about halfway 
down.” There are two reasons for this interpretation: first, the possible derivation of 
the noun from sgr I, which suggests a bracing structure “enclosing” the legs; second, 
the need for such “bracing” of the legs for stability, especially if the table was to be 
lifted by its legs, as shown in a representation from Khorsabad.”! 

If the misgeret is an underframing in the middle of the legs, this also explains the at- 
tachment of four golden rings, one at each leg, “close to the underframing” (Ex. 
25:27), i.e., at its height. With the aid of two poles (baddim) of acacia wood overlaid 
with gold, which can be run through the rings, the table can be lifted effortlessly some 
four inches above the ground. The representation of this table on the Arch of Titus’? is 
difficult to interpret, but here too one can recognize remnants of the underframing half- 
way up the legs, apparently knocked out (ef. 2 K. 16:17).7 

Consonant with its position in the Solomonic temple, the table is to be set “outside 
the curtain” (Ex. 26:35), according to P on the north side of the tabernacle (40:22; 
26:35b PS [?]).74 It serves for the continual (famid) display of the bread of the Presence 
(lehem [hap]pänim, 25:30; 35:13; 39:36):75 twelve loaves, as subsequently stated by PS 
(Ley. 24:6). Later, “vessels” (kelim) are also placed on it (Ex. 37:16 PS: Nu. 4:7) — 
possibly a reflection of the postexilic cult, Ex, 25:29 is a secondary addition “intended 
to secure the manufacture of the cultic vessels.”’® The absence of this additional infor- 
mation shows that P is not (or not primarily) interested in the performance of cultic cer- 
emonies; the perpetual display of the bread of the Presence instead expresses the ex- 
pectation of Yahweh’s coming or of his käböd (Lev. 9:6). 

c. Ezekiel. Ezk. 41:21b-22 speaks of a table that looked like “something resembling 
an altar” (k*mar éh hammizbéah [cj.|), presupposing the distinction between table and 
altar.” Its altar-like appearance is reflected in its square shape (two cubits by two); its 
“corners” (migsd‘Ot), corresponding to the “horns” of the altar (cf. 43:15); and its 
“walls” (giröt; cf., e.g., Ex. 30:3). Clearly this passage refers to the table for the bread 
of the Presence: (a) it stands within the hekäl in front of the “holy place” (Ezk. 41:21); 
(b) it is “of wood”; and (c) it is called “the table that stands before Yahweh,” probably 
an allusion to Ex. 35:30 (/‘panay).’* Although Ezk. 41:15b-26 is secondary,” vy. 21b 


69. For a summary see Fritz, 139-40; cf. already Rashi in loc, 

70. See II above; Fritz, 140. 

71. ANEP, no. 623. 

72. AOB, no. 509. 

73. See also Busink, Il, 1172, with ills. 250, 252. 

74. Fritz, 120. 

75. — VU, 525-26. 

76. Fritz, 118: others disagree, e.g., J. I. Durham, Exodus. WBC 3 (1987), 361-62, arbitrarily 
harmonizes the difficult verse. 

77. 4 M3 mizbeah. 

78. See the reconstruction in Busink, 11, ill. 190. 

79. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 386-87. 
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and 22 do not reflect the postexilic temple.8° Does not this observation also suggest 
that the vision is “genuine,” or at least can hardly be postexilic? 


5. Sacrificial Tables. Ezk. 40:38-43 — also secondary,*! but surely not of a piece — 
speaks of eight tables on which sacrifices were to be slaughtered, standing within the 
northern (?) gate structure: two each to the right and left in its vestibule and two each 
outside its vestibule (vv. 39-40).8? According to v. 39, this is where the burnt offering,® 
the sin offering,®* and the guilt offering®? were to be slaughtered. V., 42, however, 
speaks only of the Slå and the sacrifice,®° V, 43b, probably “tertiary,” calls the offer- 
ings collectively b*sar haggorbän, “the flesh of the offering.’*° Only the tables for the 
burnt offering, inside the vestibule, are described. Made of hewn stone ( abné gazit), 
they are a cubit and a half long, a cubit and a half wide, and a cubit high (v. 42a). 
Busink offers a reconstruction of the gate area.” 


6. Prophecy. No prophetic denunciation could express the lack of religious and 
moral knowledge on the part of priests and prophets more drastically than Isa. 28:8: 
“All tables are covered with vomit, with filth, so that no space is left” (cf. 1:10-17). 
What tables are meant? The passage suggests tables set up in the temple precincts for a 
communal sacrificial feast. This interpretation is also suggested by Ps. 69:23(22) (cf. 
Isa. 21:5)?" and the complementary text Ps. 23:5. Beyerlin’! has argued convincingly 
that the latter refers to a sacrificial feast (“tôdâ ceremony”) during which the psalmist, 
having experienced deliverance, gives thanks to Yahweh: “You lay the table before — 
in the face of — my enemies.’”? 

Malachi, too, indicts the disgraceful conduct of the priests, debating the imagined 
words of his enemies: “The table of Yahweh, it is worthless” (mibzeh, Mal. 1:7) or “pol- 
luted” (mgo-al, 1:12). Only here does Sulhän refer to the altar (par. mizbéah, vv. 7,10). 
Or may we conclude from the “polluted bread” (lehem m*göäl) in v. 7 that in the 
prophet’s critique altar and table are one? 

Isa. 65:11 and Ezk. 23:41 base prophecies of judgment to come on transgression of 
the first commandment. Those “who set a table for (the god) Gad [NRSV: Fortune], 
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82. Cf. MT, 

83. > 1199 ‘ola. 
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99 (1970), 111-16. 
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who fill the cup of mixed wine for (the god) Meni [NRSV: Destiny]” are destined for 
the sword (Isa. 65:1 1-12) — in contrast to Yahweh’s “servants,” who will flourish (vv. 
8ff.). Ezk. 23:41 (secondary) also probably alludes to cultic idolatry.” Israel, embod- 
ied in the adulterous sisters Oholah and Oholibah, is described metaphorically: “And 
you sat down on a decked [cj.] couch, and before you [cj.] was a laid table (Sulhän 
‘druk), and on it you placed my incense and oil.” 

Prov. 1-9 draws on the prophetic critique and prophecies of coming judgment. Wis- 
dom “has set her table” (9:2) and summons guests to the feast, as a poetically personi- 
fied offer of Yahweh’s salvation also summoning them to life (v. 6). The ways of the 
“strange woman,’ however, lead to death (7:27; 9:18). Her call to idolatry (7:10-22) 
and evil is the call of Folly herself (9:13ff.). 

In Ezk. 39:20 sulhan appears in a prophetic oracle of the future (cf. also Dnl. 11:27). 
In his vision of the attack and defeat of Gog, the prophet is commissioned to invite all 
the birds and beasts of the field to Yahweh’s great sacrificial feast (zebah) on the moun- 
tains of Israel and to gorge themselves on flesh, fat, and blood. “You shall be filled at 
my table, with horses and chariots [?], with warriors and all kinds of soldiers — oracle 
of the Lord Yahweh.” 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The word sulhdn occurs seven times in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Three passages refer to the “laid” table of the community (1QS 6:4), called in IQSa 
2:17 (bis) (h)Slhn (h)vhd, “table of unity [?].””* In the cultic instructions for the Israel 
of the age of salvation, the War Scroll mentions a “table of glory” (šwlhn kbwd), not 
further defined, at which the priests “refresh themselves perpetually” (1QM 2:5-6) — 
apparently a reference to the table for the bread of the Presence. In the draft plan of the 
Temple Scroll, the (very fragmentary) description of the area devoted to the altar cult 
mentions a table (1 IQT 3:1). At the wall of the inner courtyard, tables and seats are to 
be provided for the priests, for the consumption of certain cultic offerings (37:8-10).”° 
The context and meaning of the last occurrence, in the fragment 5Q16 2 3, cannot be 
determined, 
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I. Root. II. Forms and Occurrences: |. Hebrew; 2. Aramaic; 3. Lexical Field, III. General 
Usage: 1. Hebrew; 2. Aramaic. IV. Theological Usage. V. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls: 2. LXX. 


I. Root. The root s/f constitutes a word family widely attested in Semitic, appearing 
in such lexemes as Arab. salita! and Eth. Sallata, “have power”;? Akk. salätu, “rule”; 
and Ugar. s/t, “ruler (also S/yf as an epithet of Leviathan, “the mighty one with seven 
heads’). It appears to be especially common in the domains of Aramaic® and Syriac,’ 
as its OT occurrences illustrate;® it has been claimed that the Hebrew words are “un- 
doubtedly Aramaic loanwords.” The meaning of the word family is always associated 
with “power”; usually it denotes the possession and especially the exercise of power, 
“rule.” As a personal epithet, it characterizes someone who exercises power of what- 
ever kind, usually a “potentate” or “ruler.” 

The Hebrew noun elet denotes a kind of weapon. Its precise meaning is uncer- 
tain,!O but it appears several times in parallel with > 1AA mägen, “shield.” It probably 
does not derive from the root s/t!! but should be considered a primary noun.!? 


Salat. M. J. Dahood, “Canaanite-Phoenician Influence in Qoheleth,’ Bibl 33 (1952) 30-52, 
191-221, esp. 205; idem, “The Phoenician Background of Qoheleth,’ Bibl 47 (1966) 264-82, 
esp. 274-75; D. C. Fredericks, Ooheleth's Language. Ancient Near Eastern Texts and Studies 3 
(Lewiston, 1988), esp. 240-41; E. Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen im AT, | (Halle, 1902), esp. 88-90; 
N. Lohfink, “melek, Sallit und mösel bei Kohelet und die Abfassungszeit des Buchs,” Bibl 62 
(1981) 535-43, esp. 541-43: K. Scholtissek, Vollmacht im AT und Judentum. Paderborner 
theologische Studien 24 (1993); J. A. Soggin, “YWA msl to rule” TLOT, I. 689-91, esp. 689; 
Wagner, esp. 113-14. 
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II. Forms and Occurrences. In the OT the word family of s/f is more common in 
Aramaic (33 times) than in Hebrew (15 times). 

|. Hebrew. Of the 15 Hebrew occurrences, 8 are verb forms: 5 in the gal (Eccl. 2:19; 
8:9: Est. 9:1 [bis]; Neh. 5:15) and 3 in the hiphil (Ps. 119:133; Eccl. 5:18[Eng. 19]; 
6:2). The 7 nominal occurrences are distributed among three derivatives: 2 occurrences 
of Siltön (Eccl. 8:4,8; cf. also Sir. 4:7), 1 of Salletet (Ezk. 16:30),'> and finally 4 of 
Sallit (Gen. 42:6; Eccl. 7:19; 8:8; 10:5; cf. also Sir. 9:13), It is striking that of the 15 oc- 
currences of Sif 9 are in Ecclesiastes, The Genesis passage is probably early;!* it has 
been assigned to both J'? and E!® — unless the words hit’ hassallit ‘al-hd dares are “a 
later explanatory gloss.”!’ All the other occurrences are very late. 


2, Aramaic. Of the 33 Aramaic occurrences, all but 2 (Ezr. 4:20; 7:24) are from the 
Aramaic sections of Daniel; the word family is not attested at all in the Hebrew sec- 
tions. Of the 33 occurrences, 7 are verb forms: 5 in the peal (Dnl. 2:39; 3:27; 5:7,16; 
6:25[24]) and 2 in the haphel (2:38,48). The remaining 26 occurrences are distributed 
among three nominal forms: 2 occurrences of $iltön (3:2,3); 14 of Solfan (3:33[4:3]; 
4:19[22],31[34; bis]; 6:27[26; bis]; 7:6,12,14[3 times],26,27[bis]), not attested in Bib- 
lical Hebrew but the commonest word in Aramaic; and 10 of Sallit (2:10,15; 
4:14,22,23,29[17,25,26,32]; 5:21,29; Ezr. 4:20; 7:24). 


3. Lexical Field, In Hebrew usage the word family exhibits almost no parallel 
words. Possible exceptions are Gen. 42:6, if Sa/lit is not secondary and masbir, “the 
one who sells grain,” is not a later addition; and Eccl. 8:8, if si/f6n and Sallit can really 
count as parallels. In Biblical Aramaic, however, we find several parallels. In Dnl. 
3:2-3 silton appears as a title in a list of high officials of the empire; in 2:10 Sallit par- 
allels the adj. rab, referring to the king. Parallel terms are especially common with 
Soltan, which appears frequently with malk, “kingship, sovereignty” (3:33[4:3]: 
4:31[34]; 6:27[26]; 7:14,27]), rbü, “greatness” (4:19[22]; 7:27), and y*gar, “dignity” 
(7:14). 

In these cases we are probably not dealing with synonyms in the strict sense, but sim- 
ply with words closely allied to this word family. With respect to the frequently voiced 
opinion that Sallit is a synonym of the commoner Hebrew noun — ‘J? melek, “king,” 
considerable caution is in order;!* the word is closer to Heb. mdsé/, “ruler’’!? Neither 


13. According to Mandelkern, 1179, a fem. sg. of Sallit; also GesB, 834: Kautzsch, 88: 
BLe, $6loy: Meyer, II, $38,6. Wagner, 114, suggests “an independent Heb. form”; cf. HAL, U. 
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are there any true antonyms; the closest possibilities are Heb. sakäl, “fool” (Eccl. 2:19; 
also 10:6), and “bādîm, “servants” (10:7). 

The verb and the nouns are often constructed with prepositions; the variation in us- 
age is somewhat greater in Hebrew than in Aramaic. In Hebrew, b* is most common in 
the sense of ruling “over” (verb: Ps. 119:133; Eccl. 2:19; 8:9; Est. 9:1; noun: Eccl. 8:8), 
but we also find ‘al in the same sense (Gen. 42:6; Neh. 5:15), as well as a direct per- 
sonal object followed by /* plus an infinitive (Eccl. 5:18[19]; 6:2). Aramaic, however, 
uses bf, “over,” almost exclusively, with all the verbal forms (Dnl. 2:38,39; 3:27; 
5:7,16; 6:25[24]). An exception is Dnl. 2:48, which uses ‘al, “over.” Uniquely among 
the nouns, Sallit is constructed with b° (4:14,22,29[17,25,32], 5:21,29; Ezr. 4:20). It 
also appears with {f plus infinitive in Ezr. 7:24. 


III. General Usage. Not only the number of occurrences of this word family but 
also its spectrum of usage is relatively restricted, The latter aspect differentiates further 
between Hebrew and Aramaic usage. Hebrew usage is largely determined by Ecclesi- 
astes, i.e., by sapiential language, whereas Aramaic usage is determined almost exclu- 
sively by Daniel, and hence by eschatological and apocalyptic language. 


|. Hebrew. In the case of the Hebrew verb, the gal is associated solely with hu- 
man relationships, the hiphil with theological relationships. Some occurrences of 
the gal involve individuals (Eccl. 2:19; 8:9), others involve the people as a whole 
(Est. 9:1; Neh. 5:15). In the case of individual relationships, one text raises the ethi- 
cal question of how one person exercises authority over another, possibly to the 
other's hurt (Eccl. 8:9); the other text (2:19) concerns control over one’s own pos- 
sessions, acquired “with toil and wisdom,” and in particular with the question of 
whether they will be inherited by someone who is wise or by a “fool”?* — probably 
on the assumption that the latter will squander them. This passage leads into the 
theological usage of the hiphil; for people’s control over the possessions they have 
acquired is limited, because God has enabled and empowered them to enjoy these 
good things as God’s gift, and their control is therefore totally contingent (5:18[19]; 
6:2).23 

The usage of the nouns can also reflect the element of human limitations: first with 
respect to the king, whose word is “powerful” (sılfön), i.e., sovereign, “More powerful” 
than that of his subjects (Eccl. 8:4); second, because human beings have no power (ên 
... Sallit) over the wind, i.e., the forces of nature, nor any power (én Stltön) over the 
day of their death (8:8). If Stltön and Sallit in these passages are better taken as adjec- 
tives than as nouns,** then Salletet (“mighty”) in Ezk. 16:30 may well have an almost 
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adverbial function, intensifying the term 788d zönä, “whore”: “mighty whore,” “arch- 
harlot’? 

Elsewhere sallit is used as a noun, referring to someone with power; a more precise 
definition is hard to find. In Gen. 42:6 “sovereign” or “governor” might be consid- 
ered,*° although here the sense of a superior “administrator” or “steward” is more 
likely, especially because the same meaning may be present in the much-discussed 
Eccl. 7:19 — although it is unnecessary to make this meaning dependent on a munici- 
pal institution of the Hellenistic period.?’ In Eccl. 10:5, however, the word probably 
does mean the holder of supreme authority, a “sovereign” responsible for the proper 
functioning of an ordered society (vv. 6-7).2° 


2. Aramaic. In the case of the Aramaic verb, the peal refers to “ruling” in the territo- 
rial political sense (Dnl. 2:39) as well as in the personal sense of the exercise of author- 
ity by a royal official (5:7,16). In the extended sense it can also denote the “power” of 
fire (3:27) and wild animals (6:25[24]). The haphel has to do with the bestowal of 
power and authority on a person, whether the king (2:38) or a high royal official, as in 
the case of Daniel (2:48). 

The usage of nouns corresponds to that of s7/f6n (3:2,3) and in part that of Salfit 
(2:15, 5:29), denoting a high administrative or military position in the empire under the 
king; but Sallit can also denote the great king himself (2:10; also Ezr. 4:20). Several 
times it is predicated of God or of the “heavens” (S*mayyda")’? as a substitute for God 
(Dnl, 4:14,22,23,29[17,25,26,32]; 5:21). It is also used once in the attenuated sense of 
“lawful” (Ezr. 7:24). The noun Soltan, peculiar to the Aramaic of Daniel, generally 
means “dominion” (the one occurrence of the plural [Dn]. 7:26] means “powers/king- 
doms”); its usage is typical of doxological style (3:33[4:3]: 4:31[34]; 6:27[26]; 7:14) 
and has strong eschatological overtones.” 


IV. Theological Usage. The theological usage and meaning of the word family, 
both Hebrew and Aramaic, largely accords with its general usage.*! 

The theological meaning of the word in Hebrew usage is associated in the first in- 
stance with the historical fate of the people and the battle against their enemies (Est. 
9:1; Neh. 5:15; cf. also Gen. 42:6; Ezk. 16:30). This usage appears to be dependent 
above all on the sapiential thought of Ecclesiastes; this background argues for an asso- 
ciation with the theology of an ordered universe (Eccl. 8:8). There may also be a sug- 


25. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Hern (1979), 328; cf. also Kautzsch, 89-90; J. C. Greenfield, 
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gestion that the power of wisdom is superior to political or (perhaps) military might 
(7:19). 

These sapientially directed statements are largely couched in individual terms (Eccl. 
2:19; 5:18[19]; 6:2), but they contain significant references to others. These references 
reveal the empirically verifiable power structure of an ordered society with a king at its 
head (8:4; 10:5-7), but they also betray a religious and ethical abhorrence of injustice 
and oppression (8:9; 10:5; also Neh. 5:15; cf. Ezk. 16:30) as well as a devout and up- 
right attitude (Ps. 119:133). All this is based on the theologically fundamental convic- 
tion that human beings as God’s creatures are ultimately limited, i.e., that God is the ul- 
timate ground and giver of power and human authority (Eccl. 5:18[19]; 6:2). But when 
Qoheleth in 6:2 finally calls the human situation “vanity and a grievous ill,” a difficult 
problem of the nature of God rises to the surface.*? 

The particular theological feature of the Aramaic usage of this word family is its pre- 
dominantly eschatological and apocalyptic character, as noted already.’ In the usage 
both of the verb and of the nouns Stlrön and (in part) Sallit, two factors are expressed: 
God's compassionate care to protect those who are faithful and righteous (Dnl. 3:27; but 
cf. 6:25[24]), but above all God’s bestowal of power and authority on human beings, so 
that it is possible to speak of a divinely appointed governance (2:38,48; 3:2,3; 5:7,16,29; 
also Ezr, 4:20; 7:24). But the theological development goes further, especially when the 
crucial noun Soltdn, “dominion/kingdom,” is used. Against the background of the his- 
torical collapse of successive kingdoms (Dnl. 2:39),+* the eschatological end becomes 
visible: God’s “dominion” is manifested in God’s “kingdom,” in the final apocalyptic 
battle with other “powers” (in the framework of 3:31—4:34[4:1-37]; ef. 4:14,19,22,23, 
29,31[17,22,25,26,32,34]; also 7:6,12,26,27).*9 Just as God is “the living God, enduring 
forever,’ so God’s “kingdom shall never be destroyed, and his dominion (Soltäneh) will 
have no end” (6:27[26]), and it is glorified doxologically.*° All who live must know that 
“the Most High is sovereign over the kingdom of mortals; he gives it to whom he will” 
(4:14[17]; ef. 4:22,29[25,32]; also 4:23[26]; 5:21; 7:27).37 


V. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. The word family is surprisingly infrequent in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The noun selet, “shield,” appears in IQM 6:2. In 11QPs* 19:15 (Plea), the 
psalmist prays that neither Satan nor any unclean spirit may gain power over him (71 tšlt 
by stn wrwh tm`h). In 4Q252 1 1 (Patriarchal Blessings; 4QpGen*), the quotation from 
Gen. 49:10 is expanded by the addition of Sallit (Iw? yswr Slyt mSbt yhwdh).** 


32. Lauha, Kohelet, 114: R. B. Salters, ZAW 91 (1979) 285-89; D. Michel, Untersuchungen 
zur Eigenart des Buches Qohelet. BZAW 183 (1989) 138-40. 

33. See I.2 above. 

34. O. Plöger, Daniel. KAT XVII (1965), 42-57. 

35. ©, H. Steck, “Weltsgeschehen und Gottesvolk im Buch Daniel,’ in D. Lührmann and 
G, Strecker, eds., Kirche. FS G. Bornkamm (Tiibingen, 1980), 53-78. 

36. See I.2 above. 

37. Plöger, Daniel, 69. 

38. J. M. Allegro, JEL 75 (1956) 174-76: J. C. Greenfield, in G. B. Sarfatti et al., eds., Studies in 
Hebrew and Semitic Languages. FS E. Y. Kutscher (Ramat Gan, 1980), xxxii-xxxix; HAL, M, 1524. 
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2, LXX, The LXX uses several Greek words to represent the relatively few Hebrew 
and Aramaic occurrences, above all the important word families exousidzein, exousia 
(36 times);3° ärchein, arche, ärchön (16 times);+ and kyrietiein, kyrios (14 times).4! 


Sæbø 


39. W. Förster, TDNT, II, 564-66. 
40. G. Delling, TDNT, I, 481. 
Al. W. Förster, TDNT, III, 1048-56. 


TIW sik: 12W salak; N22W Salleker 





I. Ancient Near East: 1. Occurrences and Meaning; 2. Traces in the OT. II. OT: 
|. Occurrences; 2. General Usage: 3. Theological Usage; 4. Nouns. HI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
IV. LXX. 


I. Ancient Near East, 

l. Occurrences and Meaning. The root S/k appears in ancient Near Eastern texts 
with a variety of meanings, none of which corresponds to the basic meaning of Heb. $/k 
hiphil, “throw.” 

In I. 4 of the inscription of King Mesha of Moab,! the root s/k appears in a nominal 
phrase with negative import, the meaning of which can no longer be determined pre- 
cisely.* In a fragmentary Punic inscription from Carthage, S/k appears to have the 
meaning “pay.” 

We often find s/k as a verbal element in theophorous personal names and 
hypocoristicons in the Phoenician and Punic domain,* less often in analogous Aramaic 
personal names from Egypt.’ Since the verbal element obviously denotes a salvific act 
of the deity, the meaning “throw” is inappropriate. In these contexts S/kK more likely 
means “save, deliver, provide for.’ 


slk. M. Cogan, “A Technical Term for Exposure.” JNES 27 (1968) 133-35; F. Stolz, “T7W sik 
hi. to throw.” TLOT, Ul, 1335-37. 


. KAT 181.4. 

. KAI, II, 168, 172; III, 24: “assailants”; similarly TGP. 52: ANET, 320. 

. R. Dussaud, Syr 11 (1930) 202. 

. Benz, 73, 98-100, 148, 174-75, 181: Greek and Latin transcriptions: 416-17. 

. W. Kornfeld, Onomastica Aramaica aus Ägypten (Vienna, 1978), 59, 75. 

_ IPN, 181 n. 1; KAI, Il, 66: Ill, 24; Benz, 416: Tomback, 317-18; Kornfeld, 59, 75, 
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2. Traces in the OT, Dahood claims to have detected this meaning in Ps. 22:11(Eng. 
10); 55:23(22); 60:10(8)//108:10(9) and has postulated for these passages the existence 
of a Hebrew root s/k I, “nourish, provide, support, rest.”’ This theory, however, is im- 
probable. In 55:23(22) the structure of the verse is incompatible with the translation of 
haslek as “your Provider”: as in the surrounding verses, the parallelism is more likely 
synthetic than synonymous. In addition, Dahood postulates an original vocalization 
hassölek, interprets the article as equivalent to a suffix, understands y*hab‘ka as “your 
Benefactor” (yoheb*kda), and reads ‘al as the divine epithet “Most High” (counter to the 
clearly prepositional use of ‘a/ in 22:11[10] and 71:6); this reliance on too many hypo- 
thetical assumptions argues against his reinterpretation and translation of v. 23a(22a) 
as “your Provider is the Most High Yahweh, your Benefactor who will sustain you.”® In 
22:11(10) he” translates the expression as “By you have I been nourished from birth.”!” 
He cites 71:6 as a substantial parallel, but it does not support his argument. Since the 
roughly synonymous expression smk niphal with ‘al can hardly mean “support,” but 
rather “rely on,” the analogy favors the common view rather than the new interpreta- 
tion. In 60:10(8)//108:10(9) Dahood interprets §/k hiphil as “rest, plant,” a translation 
much too remote from the probable meaning of S/A in the Phoenician, Punic, and Ara- 
maic proper names. In all the Psalms passages cited, we may continue to base our inter- 
pretation on the basic meaning of Heb. s/k hiphil, “throw.”!! 


H. OT. 

1. Occurrences. In the OT the verb s/k occurs only in the hiphil and hophal. Its basic 
meaning “throw” can take on a wide variety of nuances, depending on the context: 
“throw away, cast out, discard, toss about, throw out, throw down, throw something 
over someone, accuse someone of something,’ and even “reject, surrender.” 

The verb s/k was clearly a common word in everyday language. It appears in both 
early and late texts, and in all thematic domains of the OT. It is somewhat less common 
in wisdom texts and does not occur in Proverbs. Its absence from | Samuel, Deutero- 
Isaiah, Trito-Isaiah, Hosea, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Malachi, Ruth, 
Song of Songs, and Esther is probably accidental. In the MT s/k occurs 112 times in the 
hiphil and 13 times in the hophal. In Jer. 9:18(19) and Am. 4:3 it would be better to read 
the hiphil as a hophal, and in Am. 8:3 and Dnl. 8:12 such a revocalization is at least 
worth considering. In Job 18:7 the form of s/k has likely arisen through metathesis; the 
original reading was probably waksiléhi.'* In Job 29:17 the emendation 'eslöp (confu- 
sion of k and p), although not entirely convincing, is worth considering.! In 1 K. 9:7, on 


7. M. Dahood, Psalms II. AB (1968), 37-38, 80. 
8. P. 29. 

9.P. 38, 

10. Contra Psalms I, AB (1966), 136. 

Il. On Job 29:17 see 1l.2.a below. 

12. + 7W93 kasal; see 11.3.d below. 

13. See 11.2.b below. 
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the other hand, as/ik should be read, with the par. 2 Ch, 7:20 as well as the LXX and 
other versions. 

In most cases S/K is constructed with prepositions and other forms indicating the di- 
rection or goal, less often with expressions that denote the starting point of the motion. 
In those texts, not entirely rare, where such circumstantial qualifiers are absent, they 
can often be supplied from the context. Frequently, however, the absolute sense “throw 
away” is intended. 


2, General Usage. a. Objects. Battle accounts often mention the throwing of objects. 
The weapons thrown are unusual, never normal: the millstone with which a woman 
shatters Abimelech’s head (Jgs. 9:53; 2 S. 11:21), the jawbone of a donkey with which 
Samson kills the Philistines. As a weapon, however, Samson uses the jawbone as a club 
rather than a projectile. The statement that he threw it away after the battle (Jgs. 15:17) 
provides a double etymology. The jawbone (/*hi) explains the toponym /eh?; by a 
wordplay on S/k and rmh I, the throwing away provides an etiology for the full name 
ramat lehi. Thus “Jawbone Hill,” apparently so called on account of its topographical 
situation, is explained as the “Place Where the Jawbone Was Thrown Away.”!* 

A garment is thrown over a dying commander to keep the advancing army from 
stopping to stare (2 S. 20:12). An invading army lays waste the territory of an enemy 
by destroying its cities, stopping up its wells, felling its groves, and covering its fields 
with stones (2 K. 3:25), ruining (Kb hiphil, v. 19) the arable land and preventing its 
normal use. Soldiers in hasty flight often throw away garments and weapons, as the 
Arameans do in 2 K. 7:15. The panic among the Arameans is ascribed to a hallucina- 
tion brought about by Yahweh (vv. 6-7); thus this text has affinities with the traditions 
of the wars of Yahweh. 

These affinities are even clearer in Josh. 10:11, which says that Yahweh threw down 
huge stones from heaven on the enemies of Israel: here Yahweh is the actual subject 
doing the throwing.!° Finally, Ps. 2:3 is also related thematically to the war narratives. 
Using poetic language, the psalmist conjures up a revolt of the nations against the soy- 
ereign dominion of the king of Jerusalem (vv. I-3). He quotes their statement of the re- 
bellion’s goal: casting off the bonds of foreign rule (s/A hiphil par. nitq piel, “burst’). 
The presumed hegemony of Judah over the nations (cf. v. 8) can hardly correspond to 
reality; it reflects the royal ideology of the surrounding world. 

The use of s/k is also common in legal and cultic ordinances. An object hurled at 
someone, deliberately or accidentally, can be fatal (Nu. 35:20,22; cf. Jgs. 9:53). The 
flesh of an animal torn by wild animals and left on the ground must not be eaten (Lev. 
7:24; 17:15; 22:8) but must be thrown to the dogs (Ex. 22:30[31]). The stones of a 
house that bear evidence of “leprosy” (mold, lichen, etc.) are to be taken out under the 
supervision of a priest and thrown into an unclean place (Ley. 14:40). The purpose in 
both cases is elimination of uncleanness. Similarly, the crop of a sacrificial bird must 


Id. See already H. Gressmann, Die Anfange Israels. SAT \/2 (1922), 241, 254, 
15. See 11.3.b below, 
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not be burned on the altar but must be removed and thrown on the refuse heap (Lev. 
1:16). On the other hand, priestly tasks also include throwing purifying materials on 
the fire in the preparation of water for cleansing (Nu. 19:6) and throwing salt on the of- 
ferings (Ezk. 43:24). 

Ihe throwing of an object plays a special role in miracle stories that appear in the 
Moses and Elisha traditions, in addition to other elements that suggest a relationship 
between the two traditions.!® The staff of Moses (in the version of the JE redaction [Ex. 
4:3]) or of Aaron (in the P version [Ex. 7:9-10,12]) turns into a serpent when thrown on 
the ground.!’ In the former case, the purpose is to awaken faith, in the latter, to provide 
a demonstration of power in Pharaoh’s presence. A piece of wood thrown into the wa- 
ter makes a bitter spring potable (Ex. 15:25); by the same action, Elisha makes an ax 
head that had fallen into the Jordan float (2 K. 6:6). By throwing his mantle over 
Elisha, Elijah makes him his servant (1 K. 19:19). By throwing in salt, Elisha “heals” 
the water of the spring at Jericho (2 K. 2:21); by throwing flour into the pot, he makes a 
bitter, inedible dish edible (4:41). Among these miracle stories, the most imposing is 
the anecdote describing how a dead man thrown into the grave of Elisha!® is restored to 
life by contact with Elisha’s bones (13:21). 

The vb. S/k occurs several times in the tradition of the golden calf. To make this im- 
age, Aaron throws the gold of the Israelites into the fire (Ex. 32:24; cf. Gideon’s manu- 
facture of the ephod in Jgs. 8:25, although here the rings taken as booty are thrown 
onto a garment). Enraged over the image of the calf, Moses throws the two tablets out 
of his hands and they are broken (Ex, 32:19; Dt. 9:17). According to Dt. 9:21, Moses 
throws the dust of the pulverized image into the stream (a different version is told in 
Ex. 32:20). 

In prophetic texts $/k in conjunction with objects appears in many contexts. When 
Jehoiakim throws the pieces cut off from Jeremiah’s scroll into the fire (Jer. 36:23), he 
is clearly trying to destroy the baneful power of the prophet’s words. Conversely, the 
throwing of the scroll into the Euphrates in 51:63 is intended to seal the effect of the 
spoken words and hence the definitive downfall of Babylon. In 7:29 the cutting off and 
throwing away of hair introduces a lament; in Ezk. 5:4, where the hair is to be thrown 
into the fire, it is part of a symbolic action. The flinging away of silver (Ezk. 7:19) isa 
topos of judgment, as is the casting down of dwellings (Jer. 9:18[19]). The people 
“who cast hooks in the Nile” are the Egyptian fishermen (Isa. 19:8). In a literary imita- 
tion of a prophetic symbolic actions (Zec. 11:4-14), the prophet throws his wages into 
the temple treasury to be melted down (v. 13) as a vivid symbol of the low esteem God 
enjoys among his people. 

In wisdom contexts the use of S/k with objects is rare. Job 15:33 compares the fate 
of the wicked (rdsä‘) to an olive tree that casts off its blossoms. The subject of 27:22 is 
likewise the bad end awaiting the wicked, but here the subject and object of the action 


16. L. Perlitt, EvT 31 (1971) 588-608. 

17. On the literary analysis of and the relationship between the two versions, see W. H. 
Schmidt, Exodus I-6. BK U/l (1988), 192-97. 

18. See 11.2.c below. 
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are obscure. The meaning may be that the east wind (v. 21) hurls sand and stones at the 
wicked.!? In 29:14-17 Job avows that he has been on the side of the poor and the af- 
flicted, and torn (§/k) the prey from the teeth of the unrighteous (v. 17). Here the author 
may be using S/k in poetic hyperbole (“throw” = “tear”). The emendation es/op may be 
considered, but it would represent a singular usage, since all the textually secure in- 
stances of S/p in the sense of “draw out, draw off” involve the sword or sandals as the 
object. Also singular would be the hypothesis, based on Arabic, of a root S/k II, “tear 
out.”2° A philologically satisfactory explanation is not (yet) possible, but the meaning 
“tear out, draw out” is assured by the context (and LXX ekspan), 

Finally, Eccl, 3:5 contrasts “a time for throwing away (Sik)? with “a time for keep- 
ing (Smr).” Only in the account of the apportionment of the land in Josh. 18: lff. does 
sIk appear in the expression “cast lots” (vv. 8,10), an action represented more com- 
monly by npl hiphil or ydd (and in 18:6 by vrh). A land survey and distribution is also 
the subject of Mic. 2:5 (probably secondary), which appears to envision the casting ofa 
measuring line (hebel) on a piece of real estate (göräl in the sense of “allotment, 
plot’).?! 

Finally, s/k is used metaphorically in Jgs. 9:17. The text does not mean that Jotham’s 
father “threw away” his life in the strict sense, but that he “risked” it. 

b. Human Beings. When someone “throws” another living person, it is usually to 
cause their death. Both Joseph (Gen, 37:20,22,24) and Jeremiah (Jer. 38:6,9) are to be 
gotten rid of by being thrown into a cistern. The same holds true of the newborn males 
of the Israelites, whom Pharaoh orders to be thrown into the Nile to stop the increase of 
Israel (Ex. 1:22). A brutal mass murder by throwing the victims from the top of a rock 
is recorded in 2 Ch. 25:12. Ezk. 16:5 is thinking of the exposure of newborn females in 
the open field — a practice still found today among Arab bedouin, 

The action in Gen. 21:15 has a different accent: Hagar throws her son under a bush 
because she cannot bear to witness his death. It is here and in Ezk. 16:5 that the mean- 
ing “surrender, expose” is clearest, although these texts provide too narrow a base to 
claim a “technical term of exposure.”?? Job 18:7 states that “the wicked are overthrown 
by their own schemes.” The meaning “overthrow” would be unique to this passage,” 
but it is probably better to assume that the text is corrupt and read w“aksılehü, “cause 
to stumble.” 

c. Corpses. When corpses are cast out, we are dealing in the first instance with an ex- 
ceptional form of burial, as in the case of the king of Ai (Josh. 8:29), the five Canaanite 


19. A. Weiser, Hiob. ATD XIII (71988), 193, 196: G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 387-88. 

20. G. R. Driver, AJSL 52 (1935/36) 163; idem. “Problems in the Hebrew Text of Job.” in 
M. Noth and D. Winton Thomas, eds., Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East. FS H. H. 
Rowley. SVT 3 (1955), 85; Zorell, LexHebAram, 852; see also the meaning of s/k in the texts 
cited in I.] above. 

21. On the interpretation of the context see (among others) A. Alt, K/Schr, III (1959), 373-81, 
assuming the unity of the passage: and H. W. Wolff, Micah. CC (Eng, tr. 1990), 67-80, assuming 
the contrary. 

22. Cogan. 

23. Stolz, 1336. 
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kings (10:27), and Absalom (2 S. 18:17). Each account speaks of piling large stones 
over the burial place. Jer. 26:23 probably means that the body of the prophet Uriah was 
buried hastily and contemptuously in the cemetery of the common people. 

In other instances casting out bodies means that they are denied proper burial (cf. 
Jer. 41:9). This is the case in Jeremiah’s oracle about the end of Jehoiakim, which ap- 
pears in two versions (22:19//36:30b) that clearly derive from a single original. It is 
here foretold that Jehoiakim will not be mourned and buried in the normal way. This 
prophecy was not fulfilled (2 K. 24:6), In both Am. 8:3 and Jer. 14:16, cast-out corpses 
vividly symbolize the extent of the coming catastrophe: the number of dead will be so 
great that it is no longer possible to bury them. A similar prophecy, this time referring 
to all the nations, appears in Isa. 34:3, while 14:19 (emended) foretells that the “king of 
Babylon” will be cast out without burial. 

The intention revealed in 1 K. 13:24,25,28 is different. The scenario of the man of 
God killed by a lion and thrown in the road, with both the donkey and the lion standing 
beside it, highlights the miraculous nature of Yahweh’s action. Even more miraculous 
is the brief account of dead man thrown into the grave of Elisha, who is restored to life 
when he touches the prophet’s bones (2 K. 13:21). 

In 2 K. 9:25-26 Jehu orders that the body of the slain king Joram be thrown on the 
plot of ground belonging to Naboth in order to fulfill a prophetic oracle (v. 26; clearly a 
special tradition concerning the events described in | K. 21), even though this oracle 
concerned Ahab personally and not his son. In 2 K. 10:25, finally, the bodies of the 
slain worshipers of Baal are cast aside. The corrupt text prevents us from understand- 
ing the precise nuance of the expression and the exact circumstances. In 2 S. 20:21-22 
the head of Sheba is thrown over the wall to Joab to prove that the rebel is dead. 

d. Idols. A relatively small number of texts use S/k in connection with the removal of 
idols. Though few, these texts have particular significance, for they are concerned not 
only with the suppression of foreign cult symbols but above all with the alteration of 
religious practice: dissociation from foreign gods and undivided devotion to Yahweh. 
This situation is especially clear in Ezk. 20:7, which recalls God’s command that the 
generation of Egypt cast away foreign gods — a command that they disobey (v. 8). Isa. 
2:20 foretells that people will throw away their idols because they have no power to 
save but only burden those who are fleeing from the terrible power of Yahweh. 

The other occurrences appear in accounts of cultic reform: Josiah orders the dust of 
the destroyed Asherah image thrown upon the graves of the common people (2 K. 
23:6; cf. Jer. 26:23) and the rubble of the altars on the roofs thrown into the Kidron 
(2 K. 23:12). The content of 2 K. 23:12 is repeated in 2 Ch. 30:14, although here asso- 
ciated with the time of Hezekiah. Manasseh, too, is said to have undertaken a cultic re- 
form (2 Ch. 33:15-16), in which the idols and their altars were destroyed and their rem- 
nants thrown out of the city (y. 15). Related to these actions is Nehemiah’s throwing of 
the Ammonite Tobiah and his household goods out of a room in the temple precincts, 
which had been desecrated through use by a foreigner (Neh. 13:8), 


3. Theological Usage. a. Yahweh and Israel, Used in connection with Yahweh, SIk 
often has a metaphorical sense, with a variety of nuances. Relatively rarely are we told 
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that Israel or its representatives “discarded” Yahweh. The Dtr verse | K. 14:9 accuses 
Jeroboam of having thrust Yahweh “behind his back,” meaning that he has slighted or 
even disdained Yahweh and turned to other gods. Ezk. 23:35 accuses Oholibah (= Jeru- 
salem) of doing the same. Here the idiom “cast behind one’s back” appears in conjunc- 
tion with skh, “forget.” It appears once more in Neh. 9:26, which confesses that the an- 
cestors disobeyed the law, and finally in 4QpHos* 2:4 and (with the opposite 
signification) in Isa. 38:17. Speaking for God, Ps. 50:17 accuses the wicked of casting 
God’s words “behind him,” i.e., disregarding them. Here we probably have an abbrevi- 
ated form of the idiom “throw behind one’s back.” 

Much more frequently we read that Yahweh “casts out” Israel or Judah and Jerusa- 
lem. Several texts exhibiting Dtr composition or influence speak of Yahweh as casting 
out his people “from his presence” (2 K. 17:20; 24:20//Jer. 52:3; Jer. 7:15) or forbear- 
ing to do so (2 K. 13:23), All these texts were formulated after 587 B.C.E. and speak ret- 
rospectively. “Casting out” from Yahweh's presence means banishment from the prom- 
ised land, deportation. This meaning is clear in Jer. 7:15, which compares the fate of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem of Judah to what befell the northern Israelites (in 722 
B.C.E.). The Dtr explanation of God’s judgment in Dt. 29:27(28) says explicitly that 
Yahweh uprooted (nfs) the Israelites (= Judahites) from their land and cast them into 
another land, “as is now the case.” The first group of texts, which speak of casting out 
from Yahweh’s presence, explicate the consequences of God’s judgment in 587 even 
more pointedly: the deportations, here generalized to include the entire people, mean 
not just expulsion from their homeland, conveyed to them by God, but also banishment 
from Yahweh's presence to the unclean, pagan land of the enemy, where God is far 
away. 

In Dtr thought deprivation of the land and of Yahweh's presence goes hand in hand 
with loss of the temple. In | K. 9:7 (cj.)//2 Ch. 7:20, for example, Solomon is warned 
that Yahweh will “cast out of his presence” the house that he has consecrated for his 
name. This Dtr set piece refers to the destruction of the Jerusalem temple. 

Two further texts, with a pre-Dtr core, use S/k as a term for deportation. Although 
they do not name Yahweh explicitly as the subject of the verb, they presuppose that he 
is the initiator of the action: Am. 4:3 (cj. hophal), which describes the train of prisoners 
that includes the upper-class women of Samaria; and Jer. 22:28 (s/k hophal par. twl 
hophal), which alludes to the deportation of Jehoiachin in 597. The events of 597 are 
also the subject of Lam. 2:1, which in metaphorical if not outright mythological lan- 
guage laments that Yahweh has “thrown down from heaven to earth the splendor of Is- 
rael,” i.e., Jerusalem-Zion. 

b. Yahweh and the Nations. When $Ik with Yahweh as subject has foreign nations or 
their representatives as its object, a victory or deliverance of Israel is often involved. 
This is the case in the early period when Yahweh throws down stones on the 
Canaanites (Josh. 10:11)* and also when he pelts Nineveh with filth (Nah. 3:6); the 
latter act implies the fall of the city, the collapse of the Assyrian Empire, and the libera- 


24. See IIl.2.a above. 
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tion of the subject nations. Neh. 9:11 refers retrospectively to the deliverance of Israel 
at the Sea of Reeds; Ezk. 28:17 proleptically laments the fall of the king of Tyre, using 
the image of the primal man cast down from the mountain of God, without making any 
direct reference to the simultaneous fate of Judah. 

Quite different in nature are the words spoken by God in Ps. 60:8-10(6-8)//108:8- 
10(7-9). Here Yahweh’s declaration that he hurls his shoe on Edom (v. 10[8/9]) is prob- 
ably based on a ritual used in taking possession of land.» 

c. Yahweh and the Individual. Statements using slk for actions involving Yahweh 
and an individual occur almost exclusively in the Psalter, The verb is always used as a 
poetic metaphor. The psalmist’s words of trust in Ps, 22:11(10), “on you I was cast 
[hophal] from the womb,” express lifelong dependence and reliance on God. The 
words of encouragement in 55:23(22), “cast your burden [the meaning of the hapax 
legomenon y*hab2"] on Yahweh,” i.e., “entrust it to him, leave it to him,” inspire an atti- 
tude of trust on the part of the psalmist.?/ 

The lament that Yahweh has thrown the psalmist aside (Ps. 102:11[10], s/k with ns’) 
or cast him into the midst of the sea (Jon. 2:4[3]) appears in descriptions of affliction. 
Finally, the verb also appears in petitions: “do not cast me away from your saving pres- 
ence” (Ps. 51:13[11]), “do not cast me off in the time of old age” (71:9, S/k par. ‘zb). 

d. Yahweh and Sin. The statement that Yahweh “casts away” sin, i.e., disregards 
or forgives it, appears in a few texts that employ psalmic language but stand outside 
the Psalter. In the so-called Psalm of Hezekiah (Isa. 38:17), the speaker expresses 
certain confidence in Yahweh: “You have cast all my sins (h“ta‘ay) behind your 
back.”28 In Mic. 7:19, similarly, the congregation expresses its confidence in 
Yahweh: “You will cast all our sins (hattö’tenü) into the depths of the sea.” In Ezk. 
18:31, conversely, in an appeal to repentance, Yahweh entreats the Judahites to cast 
away their transgression (p*saim). This call to new obedience is to lead to a new 
heart and a new spirit. 

e. Other. Some passages with Yahweh or his representatives as subject use S/k in the 
literal sense. In 2 K. 2:16 the company of prophets think that the spirit-wind (rdah) of 
Yahweh has caught up Elijah and thrown him down onto some mountain or into a val- 
ley. The verse appears in a secondary addition to the original narrative, which (unlike 
the addition) was interested not primarily in the legitimacy of Elisha as Elijah’s succes- 
sor but in the reality of Elijah’s ascension. In one of Zechariah’s night visions (Zec. 
5:5-11), the interpreting angel thrusts the woman embodying wickedness back into the 
basket and throws a leaden weight down on its mouth (v. 8) — an action intended in its 
entirety to symbolize the cleansing of the early Jewish community from sin. In a 
hymnic glorification of God, Ps. 147:17 ascribes the hail during Palestine’s wintry 
rainy season to Yahweh and his word. 


25. H. Gunkel, Psalmen. HKAT IV/2 (°1968), 257-58: for a different interpretation see 1.2 
above. 

26. HAL, I, 393. 

27. For a totally different interpretation of Ps. 22:11(10): 55:23(22), see 1.2 above. 

28. For a discussion of this expression see 11.3.a above. 
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The verb $/k appears several times in Dnl. 8:7-12, which presents a vision represent- 
ing the entanglements of the Jerusalem community in the period from the 4th to the 2d 
century B.C.E. The male goat that throws the ram down to the ground and tramples on it 
is Alexander the Great, who overthrew the Persian Empire (v. 7). Vv. 11-12 begin to 
approach the present: they refer to the suppression of the Jewish religion by the 
Seleucid Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who put an end to the daily offering, desecrated the 
temple (hophal, v. 11), and “cast truth to the ground” (v. 12), i.e., prohibited the prac- 
tice of the Jewish religion. 


4, Nouns. The connection of the nouns Salak and Salleket with the root S/k is uncer- 
tain. The former appears in Lev. 11:17 and Dt. 14:17 in lists of birds that must not be 
eaten. The exact species referred to, however, is unknown (diving pelican? cormorant? 
fishing owl?). The theory that the name reflects the way the bird stoops to catch fish”? 
may be considered, but is far from certain. This uncertainty is even greater in the case 
of Salleket, the name of the western gate of the temple in | Ch. 26:16. That it refers to a 
gate “that initially probably opened on an area where ashes, ete., were thrown our” is 
an improbable guess, since such a gate would compete with the “Dung Gate.” In Isa. 
6:13, however, Salleket is undoubtedly connected with the root s/k, since this text has to 
do with the “throwing down” (= “felling”) of trees. 


II. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls s/k appears only in the hiphil. In 
1QM 6:1; 8:1.12, it refers to the hurling of weapons, in 4QM? 14-15 9 to the throwing 
of corpses. To the extent that it is possible to understand the fragmentary context, in 
1QH 17:15 the poet (in language that recalls Isa. 38:17) expects God to “cast off” the 
transgressions of the faithful, i.e., to disregard them (cf. 4Q504 1-2 6:2)! Com- 
menting on Hos. 2:10(8), 4QpHos* accuses the Israelites of having cast God’s com- 
mandments behind their backs (cf. Neh. 9:26).?- 


IV. LXX. In the vast majority of cases, the LXX translates s/k with rhipfein and its 
compounds apo-, ek-, epi-, katarriptein, much less frequently with ballein and its com- 
pounds ek- and embällein. Only once or twice is s/k translated or paraphrased by 
apostréphein, ekpiptein, ekleinein, ekpherein, eremoün, kathiénai, katakremnizein, 
katarässein, or sphällein. 


Thiel 


29. GesB, 835; König, 505. 
30. König, 305. 

31. See also 11.3.d above. 
32. See also 11.3.a above. 
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I. Ancient Near East. II. 1. Etymology; Basic Meaning; 2. Occurrences. III. Verb: 1. Qal; 
2. Piel; 3. Pual; 4. Hiphil; 5. Hophal, IV, Adjective: |. Intact; 2. Full; 3. Whole; Peaceable. 
V. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Ancient Near East. The root is Common Semitic. It basic meaning is usually taken 
to be “peace,” but “wholeness” has also been suggested. In the Ras Shamra texts, the 
meanings “be well, have peace, keep, pay” are attested. The noun usually means “peace,” 
but it is also used as a sacrificial term (cf. Selem, S‘lamim). It appears also as a divine 
name (Salim) and as a toponym or anthroponym.! In Akkadian the root exhibits a great 
wealth of forms and nuances; here the meaning “totality” or “wholeness” is usually as- 
sumed for the substantival forms. The verb Salamu has a wide range of usage in Akka- 
dian. The basic meaning of the G stem is usually given as “be whole, be in order,’ with 
the D stem meaning “make whole.” The root also occurs in many forms in extrabiblical 
Hebrew, epigraphic Aramaic, the Elephantine papyri, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic.* 


H. 1. Etymology; Basic Meaning. Torezyner’s attempt to derive the root from s/h, 
“be calm, at ease,” via §@/6m has found little acceptance.? Debate over the so-called ba- 


Salem. H. J. Boecker, Redeformen des Rechtslebens im AT. WMANT 14 (71970), esp. 134, 
149: W. Caspari, Vorstellung und Wort “Friede” im AT. BFCT 14/4 (1910); W. Eisenbeis, Die 
Wurzel 05W im AT. BZAW 113 (1969): G. Gerleman, "Die Wurzel sIm; ZAW 85 (1973) 1-14; 
idem, “DYW Im to have enough.” TLOT, Il, 1337-48; P. Hugger. Jahwe meine Zuflucht. 
Münsterschwarzacher Studien 13 (1971), esp. 211-13; K. Koch, “Gibt es ein Vergeltungsdogma 
im AT?” ZTK 52 (1955) 1-42 = idem, ed,, Um das Prinzip der Vergeltung in Religion und Recht 
des AT. WdF 125 (1972), 130-80; L. Kopf, "Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum 
Bibelworterbuch,” VT 8 (1958) 161-215, esp. 209; G. Liedke, Gestalt und Bezeichnung 
alttestamentlicher Rechtssdtze. WMANT 39 (1971); D. J. McCarthy, "Ebla, 6pkia téuveiv, tb, 
sim,’ Bibl 60 (1979) 247-53; J. Pedersen, JLC, LHI, 263-335; L. Prijs, “Ergänzungen zum 
talmudisch-hebräischen Wörterbuch,” ZDMG 120 (1970) 6-29, esp. 27-28: G, Rinaldi, “s/m hi.” 
BeO 13 (1971) 233; J. Scharbert, “SLM im AT,” in H. Gross and F. Mussner, eds., Lex tua veri- 
tas. FS H. Junker (Trier, 1961), 209-29 = K. Koch, ed., Um das Prinzip. WdF 125 (1972), 300- 
324; F. L. Shuts, "OFW and DAN in Biblical Hebrew” (diss., Austin, 1974). 


|. UT, no. 2424: WUS, no. 2614; Eisenbeis, 8-10. 

2. AHw, II, 1013-14, 1015-16. 

3. Eisenbeis, 13-34. 

4. — OVW saldm. 

5. H. Torezyner, Die Entstehung des semitischen Sprachtypus, I (Vienna, 1916), 243. 
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sic meaning continues to this day. Following Caspari and especially Pedersen, schol- 
ars generally assume that root denotes “totality, wholeness.” Gerleman considers this 
theory an unfortunate consequence of taking Salöm rather than the intensive form of 
the verb as a starting point.® In his view the intensive means “pay”; he proposes the 
meaning “have enough” for the root. 


2. Occurrences. The occurrences in the MT are distributed as follows: the verb oc- 
curs 8 times in the qal (Mandelkern treats Salem in Gen. 15:16 as a verb;? it is usually 
considered an adjective, as here), $9 times in the piel, 5 times in the pual, 13 times in 
the hiphil, and once in the hophal; the adjective occurs 28 times. Thus the lemma coy- 
ers a total of 144 occurrences. 

In Ps. 55:21(Eng. 20) the plural form of salöm in the MT can hardly be correct; it 
should be emended to the act. ptep. b*§ol*mé, “against his friend.”!® In Job 41:3(1 1), in- 
stead of the piel we should probably read the qal wayyislam, “and remain safe.””!! If 
these emendations are accepted, the occurrences of the gal rise to 10 and those of the 
piel drop to 88; the total number of occurrences rises to 145. 


HI. Verb. 

|. Qal. The verb appears in the qal with several meanings: 

a. In Isa. 60:20 it means “be ended”: Jerusalem’s “days of mourning” are over, 

b. In three passages it means “be completed, finished”: | K. 7:51; 2 Ch. 5:1 (Solo- 
mon’s work of building the temple); Neh. 6:15 (the city wall of Jerusalem). 

c. The active participle means “be at peace with, be a friend of” (Job 22:21), in con- 
trast to sörer, “oppressor” (Ps. 7:5[4]). In the latter text, Eisenbeis sees an emphasis on 
the “circumstance of totality” and understands the participle as “being associated with a 
member of the covenant people.”’!- Others have proposed reading a piel instead of the qal 
participle.!? This emendation is unnecessary: the MT may be read quite straightforwardly 
as contrasting “friend” and “foe.” The passive participle, “peaceable,” describes a city in 
28. 20:19. The gal imperative appears in Job 22:21 with the meaning “be at peace with.” 

d. The imperfect occurs in Job 9:4 in the sense of “remain safe and sound” or “suc- 
ceed.” The conjectural substitution of a perfect for the subst. Salöm in Job 21:9'4 does 
not appear to be well founded.!? Better grounded is the proposed reading wayyislam, 
“and remain safe,” in Job 41:3(11).!® 


6. Pp. 263-64. 

7. Also Eisenbeis, 353. 

8. "Wurzel Sim," 1-2. 

9, Mandelkern, 1180. 

10. See, e.g., BHS; H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59. CC (Eng. tr. 1988), 518-19; Eisenbeis, 67. 
11. HAL, II. 1533; G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 527: cf. NRSV. 

12. P. 298. 

13. E.g., KBL?, 979; not repeated in HAL, M, 1533. 

14. KBL?, 979, 

15. Eisenbeis, 68: Fohrer, Hiob, 133. 337. Here too HAL, I, 7. 1508, retains the MT. 
16. Fohrer. Hiob, 527; but cf. Eisenbeis, 77-78, 
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Gerleman’s attempt to find the meaning “have satisfaction, have enough, be satis- 
fied,” negatively “bear requital (punishment), make amends,”!’ in all occurrences of 
the gal seems rather forced. 


2. Piel. The occurrences of the piel totally dominate the overall picture of the verb. 
We shall distinguish the following meanings: (a) “make restitution,” (b) “recompense,” 
(c) “pay a vow,” (d) “restore,” and (e) “finish.”!5 Eisenbeis organizes the material on 
the basis of the sources.!? Gerleman again takes the piel as the starting point for his 
study of the root." 

a. Make Restitution. The Covenant Code uses the piel as a technical term in a series 
of legal precepts. These are formulated casuistically, with one or more conditional 
clauses followed by an apodosis stating punishment entailed. The s/m forms appear in 
the apodosis describing the punishment or the restitution to be made. According to 
Daube,*! Sillem originally meant “restitution in kind, not in money.” In the Covenant 
Code restitution in money stands side by side with restitution in kind, e.g., return of 
stolen goods (cf., e.g., Ex. 21:34, “he shall make restitution giving money,’ and v. 36, 
“ox for ox”). In four instances the imperfect is reinforced by a preceding infinitive ab- 
solute (Sallem y*Sallém, Ex. 31:36; 22:2,5,13[3,6,14]); this expression means “he must 
make full restitution.” Boecker, by contrast, prefers to consider the simple expression 
as an “attenuation of the form” (Ex. 21:34,37; 22:4b,6,8[5b,7,9]).-- Liedke proposes 
yet a different analysis, viewing simple ySallem as an “optative present,” standard us- 
age in oral jurisprudence.” Double restitution is required by Ex. 22:6,8(7,9); cf. the 
fourfold restitution in 2 S. 12:6.74 

These precepts deal with indemnification; the use the term si//@ém in the Covenant 
Code is limited to precepts in the realm of property law. As a general rule, the damage 
is to be paid in full. Three cases are named in which no restitution need be made (Ex. 
22:10,12,14[11,13,15]). Precepts dealing with restitution are also found in Lev. 5 and 
24. Lev. 5:16 deals with indemnification of the temple for errors in sacrificial offerings. 
Restitution is to equal the amount of the damage plus a fifth, to be given to the priest. A 
similar requirement is stated in 5:24(6:5), in the case of someone who has acquired 
property illegally: full restitution plus a fifth. Finally, 24:18 and 21 deal with two cases 
in which someone kills an animal belonging to someone else: full restitution is to 
made, according to the talion principle.” 

In some cases the prep. fahat introduces the object for which restitution is made 


17. TLOT, MHI, 1341-42. 

18. Following HAL, Il, 1534-35. 

19. Pp. 301-25. 

20. "Wurzel s/m,° 4-5. 

21. D. Daube, Studies in Biblical Law (1947). 134-41. 
22. P. 149. 

23. P. 43. 

24. See below. 

25. Eisenbeis, 303. 306-8. 
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(Ex. 21:36) or what is “requited” (Gen. 44:4; Ps. 38:21[20]).7° Once the object “debt” 
is expressed by the noun nesek. A proverb states: “The wicked borrow, and do not pay 
back (w*lö’ y*sallém), but the righteous are generous and keep giving” (Ps. 37:21). 

In 28. 12:6 the need for restitution is stated by King David: the rich man, whom Na- 
than has described in his story as having taken the little ewe lamb of the poor man, is 
condemned to death and must also restore the lamb fourfold. In 2 K. 4:7 the debt of a 
woman is repaid with the money she receives from selling the oil miraculously pro- 
vided by the prophet Elisha. In Prov. 22:27 the infinitive means “(re)pay”; in Prov. 6:31 
and Ezk. 33:15 the imperfect means “restore, give back” stolen property. 

According to Isa, 57:18, God repays the afflicted with comfort. In Joel 2:25 God 
promises to replace the damage done to the harvest by locusts. 

b. Repay. The idea of “repayment” or “retribution” is based on the correspondence 
of actions and consequences. Koch does not believe that this idea is present in the OT. 
The vb. si//ém, he says, means instead that an action is “completed,” so that actions de- 
termine their own outcome. “All OT traditions connect this sin-disaster or good action— 
blessing dependency with Yahweh's activity. Yahweh effects these dependencies by 
making the action operative on the person of the agent, bringing it back upon him and 
completing it (VWA, 775, DYW). Yahweh's participation in the good action-blessing 
dependency is much more critical than in its opposite.”“’ Despite this very important 
corrective introduced by Koch, in the remainder of this discussion we shall use the 
term “repay” in quotation marks, representing both positive reward and negative retri- 
bution, to distinguish this use of the piel from that described in (e) below. 

In Dt. 7:10 Yahweh himself is called “the repayer” (ptcp.), who will not delay in re- 
paying those who hate him (cf. 5:9). In 2 S. 3:39 David voices the wish that Yahweh 
will “repay” the murderers of Abner in accordance with their wickedness. In 1 S. 24:20 
and Ruth 2:12, the contrary wish is expressed: Yahweh is expected to “repay” (NRSY: 
reward) Ruth for what she has done. According to the MT of Prov. 13:21, God is the 
subject who rewards the righteous. Prov. 19:17 states that God “repays” kindness 
shown to the poor; the verse speaks of such an action as a loan to God. Proy. 25:22 says 
that someone who shows kindness to enemies, giving them bread and water, “heaps 
coals of fire on their heads” — again, God will “repay” the doer. 

Can mortals be “repayers” (m’sall’mim) of God? Joel 4:4(3:4) asks this question 
rhetorically with respect to Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia. The notion is immediately re- 
jected as nonsense: God will turn their deeds back upon their own heads (here forms 
of > MA gämal are juxtaposed with §/m). The perfective form w*sillém in Dt. 32:35 
should probably be read as a Ist person sg. impf.: “Sallém.*® Here “vengeance” is 
equated with “repayment”: both belong to God (cf. also v. 41). In Jgs. 1:7 a foreign 
king expects to be “repaid” by God; in 2 K. 9:26 divine “repayment” of King Ahab for 
murdering Naboth is foretold through the mouth of a prophet. Ps. 31:24(23) describes 





26. See 111.2.b below. 
27: P. 31. 
28. HAL, Il. 1535; BHS. 
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God as “repaying” the haughty, while 62:13(12) says that God “repays” all according 
to their work. This view is shared by Job’s friend Elihu (Job 34:11), whose statement 
of the so-called doctrine of retribution is classic: “For according to their deeds [God] 
will repay them, and according to their ways he will make it befall them.” He then 
asks Job whether, in his opinion, God should “pay back” a penitent sinner, because 
Job has rejected God’s judgment (v. 33). In Job 21:19,31, the leading speaker ques- 
tions whether God or anyone else “repays” the wicked as they deserve — i.e., here 
“the concept of actions with built-in consequences was shaken to the foundation, but 
this concept was not radically transformed by being replaced by some other basic 
construct. =” 

In late recensions of Isaiah and Jeremiah, the motif of the divine “repayer” appears 
several times. Those “repaid” are collectives, not individuals as in wisdom literature. 
Jer. 51:6,24,56 say that Yahweh will “repay” Babylon. According to Isa. 59:18; 66:6, 
he will “repay” his enemies. In Isa. 65:6 and Jer. 32:18ff. it is Israel that is “repaid”; 
here the iniquities of their ancestors are included (cf. Dt. 7:10). In Jer. 16:18 and 25:14 
Yahweh uses foreign nations to repay Israel for its idolatry. In Jer. 50:29, conversely, 
Israel is summoned as God’s instrument to “repay” Babylon, which has impugned the 
majesty of Yahweh. Ps. 137:8 blesses whoever takes vengeance on Babylon 
(sey*Sallém/et-g*miilék Seggamalt). The question of whether one should “repay” is fre- 
quently discussed. Prov. 20:22 cautions against “repaying” evil: it is better to wait for 
God’s help. In Ps. 41:11(10), however, the psalmist says: “But you, Yahweh, be gra- 
cious to me, and raise me up, that I may repay them.” 

In Gen. 44:4 Joseph’s brothers, who allegedly have stolen Joseph’s silver cup, are 
asked: “Why have you repaid good with evil?” In Ps. 35:12 and 38:21(20), the psalm- 
ist's enemies are charged with the same unnatural behavior. In these cases we are deal- 
ing with a reversal of the actions-consequences construct. 

c. Pay a Vow. The use of Sillem in the sense of “pay a vow” turns it into a technical 
term. Only one narrative text (2 S. 15:7) speaks of going to a cultic site to pay a vow. 
The temple is the place where vows are paid (Ps. 22:26[25]; 50:14; 56:13[12]; 61:9[8]; 
66:13; 76:12[11]; 116:14,18). The Psalm of Jonah also connects payment vows with 
the sacrificial cult (Jon. 2:10[9]). The last speech of Eliphaz to Job treats the sequence 
prayer — favorable hearing — payment of the vow as almost automatic: “If you pray 
to him, he will hear you, and you will pay your vow” (Job 22:27). 

Israel must not postpone paying its vow to Yahweh (Dt. 23:22[21]). Qoheleth cau- 
tions that it is better not to vow than to make a vow and fail to pay it (Eccl. 5:3-4[4- 
5]). In Prov. 7:14 the temptress says, “I had to offer sacrifices, and today I have paid 
my vows (Sillamti n*daray),” which probably involves a play on words (S*lamim/ 
Sillamti). 

In prophetic literature the future is expected to bring payment of vows. In Hos. 
14:3(2) the prophet demands that the people return to Yahweh and pay him “an offer- 
ing of our lips,” i.e., praise. Isa. 19:2] declares that in the future the Egyptians will 


29. Koch, 36. 
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know Yahweh and serve him, i.e., they will bring all offerings before him, including 
the payment of vows. Good news is proclaimed to Judah: “Celebrate your festivals, O 
Judah, pay your vows” (Nah. 2:1[1:15]). 

d. Restore. The meaning “restore” is found in Job 8:6. Bildad says that Job will have 
his dwelling place (näweh) restored (or preserved) by Yahweh if he is “pure and up- 
right,” i.e., either morally blameless (a gloss explicating v. 57°") or qualified to partici- 
pate in the cult.?! 

e. Complete. In 1 K. 9:25, finally, the perfective form is used to say that Solomon 
“completed the house [the temple], 


3. Pual. Of the few occurrences of the pual, one is the passive equivalent of the piel 
in the sense of “repay.” Jeremiah asks in sorrow, “Is evil a recompense for good?” 
(Jer. 18:20; cf. Gen. 44:4). Prov. 11:31, too, reflects the “doctrine of retribution”: 
“Surely the righteous are repaid on earth.” The same idea appears in Proy. 13:13 if the 
MT is retained (cf. v. 21 and many other texts). A counterpart to the meaning “pay a 
vow’ ’*+ appears in Ps. 65:2(1): praise is due to Yahweh, and to him “vows are paid.” Isa. 
42:19 is a crux interpretum: the MT is vocalized as kimsullam, a pual participle. Per- 
haps the best suggestion is that of Elliger° who proposes reading the gal ptcp. 
mos‘lim, “maker of parables” (from the root msl). 


4. Hiphil, The hiphil is somewhat commoner. It has three primary meanings:*° (a) 
“carry out,” (b) “deliver up, abandon,” and (c) “make peace,” a denominative from — 
Dw Salöm. 

a. Carry Out. The imperfect form yaslim in Isa. 44:26,28 refers to the carrying out 
of Yahweh’s purpose — once with Yahweh himself as subject, once with his servant 
Cyrus. In a negative sense Yahweh carries out what he has appointed for Job (Job 
23:14); yaslim hugg? might, however, be an explanatory gloss that actually misses the 
meaning of the text.?’ Job does not accept the carrying out of God’s baneful plan: it en- 
rages him (cf. vv. 15-17). 

b. Abandon. Uncertainty reigns over the interpretation of the form fasliméni, which 
occurs twice in Isa. 38:12-13. One proposed translation is “abandon totally.’35 Accord- 
ing to de Boer,” this word is not from s/m but is a shaphel form of lami (läwü), “sur- 
round,” found only in Akkadian. De Boer translates: “Thou makest me besieged, sur- 


30. Fohrer, Hiob, 184; but cf. D. J. A. Clines, Job J—20. WBC 17 (1989). 198. 204. 

31. Eisenbeis, 314. 

32. See 11l.1,b above. 

33. See 111.2.b above. 

34. See III.2.c above. 

35. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja. BK X1/\ (1978), 271; for a different explanation see Eisenbeis, 
323-24, 

36. HAL, Il, 1535-36. 

37. Fohrer, Hiob, 363. 

a8. Cf. HAL, IL 1535, 

39. P. A. H. de Boer. OTS 9 (1951) 180-81. 
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rounded, hemmed in.” Eisenbeis reaches a similar conclusion: “finish.”4+° Perhaps the 
best explanation is that of Wildberger, who suggests an aramaizing Meaning, “give up” 
or “abandon,” which is also supported by the LXX (paredöthen).*! 

c. Make Peace. The meaning “make peace” occurs in Josh. 10:1,4, where hislim is 
used with the prep. ef to refer to the peace concluded between the Israelites and the 
Gibeonites. The same verb form, this time with the prep. e/, is used of the peace con- 
cluded between Hadadezer and David in 2 S. 10:19. In Dt. 20:12 and | Ch. 19:19, too, 
the hiphil with m has approximately the same meaning, except that Dt. 20:12 speaks 
of an agreement reached even before the outbreak of hostilities, while | Ch. 19:19 is 
the parallel to 2 5. 10:19, In | K. 22:45(44) we are told that “Jehoshaphat was at peace 
with (wayyaslem "im) the king of Israel”; in other words, this text does not describe a 
change from war to peace. We also find yas/im with an accusative object in Prov. 16:7: 
“When the ways of a man please Yahweh, he causes even his enemies to be at peace 
with him (7t6).” In Prov. 10:10 the reading yaslim, “make peace,” based on the LXX ,* 
would represent an absolute usage; another possibility would be ya“seh salom.** 


5. Hophal. The only instance of the hophal is the form hoslemd-I*kd, “live in peace 
with,” in Job 5:23, in parallel with ‘im... b*riteka, “you are in league with.” This text 
may therefore be considered a passive counterpart to the meaning “make peace,” 
more specifically to 1 K. 22:45(44), because it presupposes an existing state rather than 
a change. 


IV. Adjective. The adjective has the following meanings: (1) intact, (2) full, (3) 
whole; peaceable.*> Eisenbeis distinguishes two basic meanings: “whole” and “safe.”46 

|. Intact. In Gen. 33:18 Jacob comes to Shechem on his way to Paddan-aram sa/ém, 
either “intact, safe(ly),”*’ or “with honorable or friendly intentions.”*® If the former, 
this would be the only instance of this meaning in connection with a human being 
(elsewhere only of stones*’). If the latter, the expression would allude to Gen. 34:21.50 
A third possibility would be the name of the city Salem (with LXX, Syr., and Vg.);>! 
“And Jacob came to Salem, the city of Shechem.” 


40, P. 331. 

41. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39. CC (Eng. tr. 2002). 439. 

42. KBL?, 980. 

43. See BHS. 

44. See 1ll.4.c above. 

45. HAL, II. 1538-39, 

46, P. 334. 

47. KBL*, 980. 

48. Eisenbeis, 335, citing G. von Rad, Genesis, ATD IV4’, 287 (= Genesis. OTL |Eng. tr, 
21972], 328). 

49. See below. 

50. See IV.3 below. 

51. HAL, U, 1506, 1539: C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36. CC (Eng. tr. 1985), 523. 528, with 
the syntactic considerations supporting this interpretation. 
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Dt. 27:6 says that the altar is to be built of unhewn stones (“banim s*lémot). The 
prohibition against using hewn stones is found in Ex. 20:25. The stones that Joshua 
uses to build an altar on Mt. Ebal are also to be §*/émét, “unhewn, untouched by iron.” 
The subject of | K. 6:7 is the stones used for the temple: “The temple was built with 
stones finished at the quarry ( eben-S“lemä massa’).’>* Here the point is not that the 
stones are unhewn, but that they must not be shaped at the site of the temple.” At the 
same time, however, the intent behind the term is clear: to express “the intactness of the 
sacred temple ‘house.’”>4 

2, Full. The meaning “be full, complete” is present in Gen. 15:16, which speaks of 
the measure of the Amorites’ “guilt” or “sin”: “for the iniquity of the Amorites is not 
yet complete (/o-salem).” This expression may even play on the preceding “you shall 
eo to your ancestors in peace (b*saldm)” (v. 15). 

In Dt. 25:15 the expressions “full and honest weight” and “full and honest measure” 
appear in the context of commercial law (cf. Prov. 11:1). 

In Ruth 2:12 Boaz expresses the hope that Yahweh will repay Ruth for her solidarity 
with the people of her deceased husband.?? The wish is then amplified: “May you have 
a full reward.” Possibly we have here another instance of a deliberate coupling of two 
forms of the same root. 

In Am. 1:6,9, Gaza and Tyre are charged with “making entire towns captive.” Here, 
however, another possible meaning is “allied” (as the subordinate partners).°° The ex- 
pression höglät §*lomim in Jer. 13:19 (MT) is often emended (with LXX, Syr., and Vg.) 
to gālût §é@md.57 In 2 Ch. 8:16 (MT) the expression Salém bêt yhwh means something 
like “until the house of Yahweh was finished completely.” This passage is often 
emended on the basis of the LXX to ‘ad-kallot stlomo, “until Solomon had completed 
it.” 

3. Whole; Peaceable. The meanings “whole, undivided” and “peaceably inclined” 
or “well-meaning, upright,”® still combined by KBL?, are kept distinct by HAL, a 
change that cannot absolutely be assessed as an advance. In Gen. 34:21 the sons of Ja- 
cob are characterized as Salem in the sense of “peaceably minded, peaceful’; their atti- 
tude is viewed as a prerequisite for an “alliance.” In 2 S. 20:19 we find the variant 
Sälum.>? 

A series of texts use different combinations of — 2% leb, “heart,” and Sälem, “pure, 
undivided,” as either an attributive or a predicate adjective, often in conjunction with 
the prep. "im, “with” or “with respect to” (1 K. 8:61; 11:4; 15:3,14; Isa. 38:3; 1 Ch. 
12:39[38]; 28:9; 29:9,19, 2 Ch. 15:17; 16:9; 19:9; 25:2). Eisenbeis sees a difference 
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52. On the construction see M. Noth, Könige I: I-16. BK IX/1 (1968), 98-99. 
53. Eisenbeis, 337. 

54. Noth, Könige I, 116. 

55. See III.2,b above. 

56. R. H. Smith, ZAW 77 (1965) 144. 

57. W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah I. Herm (1986), 408. 

58. Eisenbeis, 336. 

59. Cf. HAL, II. 1533. 
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between the Dtr use of the expression and its use in Chronicles: in the former, we have 
“unconditional obedience with one’s whole will and being,” in the latter, “obedience to 
the divine will as fulfillment of specific concrete requirements.’ A third meaning, ac- 
cording to Eisenbeis,®! is found in 2 K. 20:3: “with a proper disposition.” According to 
Baumgartel,°* the expression means total devotion; cf. Akk. libbu gamru.‘° 

In Nah. 1:12 Rudolph renders Slamim as “at the height of their power.’ It parallels 
rabbim, “many,” and describes the Assyrians in the time of Sennacherib in contrast to 
the time of the prophet. 


V. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX translates the verb some 55 times with 
forms of (antapo-, apo-)didonai and 27 times with apotinein. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls incorporate the broad semantic spectrum of the verb, and in 
addition use the hithpael a few times. The piel of $/m is used as a technical term for “re- 
payment” in both the positive and the negative sense (IQS 2:6; 10:18; 1QM 6:6; 
IQpHab 12:2; 4QpPs 37 4, 9, always with the obj. gmw/). The hithpael has the same 
meaning: 4QPs! 8:5//11QPs® 22:10 (par. bhn niphal); 4Q385 2 3//386 1 1:3//388 3 3, 
“when will their Asd be repaid?” Here too belongs the personal (brwsw) indemnifica- 
tion of IQS 7:7,8. Fulfillment of laws or payment of vows is the subject of 1QS 10:6; 
4QPsf 10:9; 11QT 53:11 (piel); 39:8 (hiphil). The hiphil is also used to designate the 
completion of a period of time (years or days: CD 4:8,10; 10:10; 1 LOT 45:8). CD 9:20 
speaks of final condemnation after a thrice-repeated offense. Finally, Raphael's resto- 
ration of the devout (to health) is mentioned in 11QPsAp? 4:3, There are fragmentary 
occurrences in 4Q381 38 3; 499 1 3; 503 1-6 3:16. 

The adjective appears 3 times with the subst. /éb, “with one’s whole/perfect heart.” 


Illman 


60. P. 348. 

6&1. P. 339, 

62. TDNT, III, 607. 

63. AHw, I, 279-80, 

64. W. Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja. KAT X11V3 (1975). 158-59. 
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l. Etymology: 1. Hebrew: 2. Semitic Parallels. II. OT Usage: 1. Occurrences and Distribution; 
2. Constructions: 3. Function and Meaning; 4. LXX; Modern Versions. HI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. Etymology, According to the masoretic tradition, §*/@mim is a plural of a noun of 
qatl type.' In the MT the sg. Selem < Salm is attested only in Am. 5:22. (Eisenbeis? ex- 
presses doubts concerning the masoretic assignment of this singular and proposes in- 
stead Sillum or Sillem;? Loretz considers the singular a scribal error.*) The interpreta- 
tion and function of this plural are disputed. It has been interpreted (a) as an abstract 
plural of amplification, i.e., an intensification of “being well”; and (b) as an invariable 
plural,® i.e., “sacrificial portions,’ secondarily extended by synecdoche to denote the 
entire sacrificial rite. Rendtorff’ expresses doubt that the form is a “genuine plural” in 
the light of Ugar, Simm (although its morphological analysis is far from clear®), but ad- 
mits that the OT always treats S/mym as a grammatical plural. (Of course it is impossi- 
ble to make this claim with full assurance, since S/mym never occurs as the subject of a 
verbal clause or qualified by an adjective.) 


lamim. G. A. Anderson, Sacrifices and Offerings in Ancient Israel. HSM 41 (1987), esp. 36- 
55; A. Charbel, D’R>W nat (1967); idem, “Origine degli s“/a@mim in Israele.” RivB 23 (1975) 
261-78; idem, “La portata religiosa degli S¢amim,’ RivB 18 (1970) 185-93: idem, “Sacrificio di 
comunione in Ugarit,” BeO 14 (1972) 133-41; idem, “Sacrificio di comunione presso gli Assiro- 
Babilonesi” BeO 13 (1971) 135-40; idem, "Il sacrificio de comunione presso 1 Cartaginesi,” 
BeO 12 (1970) 132-37: idem, "Il sacrificio di comunione presso i Greci,” BeO 16 (1974) 263-73: 
idem, “Il sacrificio di comunione tra gli Arabi,” BeO 15 (1973) 129-38; idem, “*Shelamim’ nei 
documenti di Elefantina” BeO 12 (1970) 91-94: S. Daniel, Recherches sur le vocabulaire du 
culte dans la Septante. Etudes et commentaires 61 (1966); M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Neue 
Studien zu den Ritualtexten aus Ugarit (I) UF 13 (1981) 63-100, esp. 77-88; W. Eisenbeis, Die 
Wurzel O7W im AT. BZAW 114 (1969): G. Gerleman, “DYW slim to have enough,” TLOT, MI, 
1337-48, esp. 1345-46: idem, “Die Wurzel sim, ZAW 85 (1973) 1-14; B. Janowski, 
“Erwägungen zur Vorgeschichte des israelitischen S*lamim-Opfers.’ UF 12 (1980) 231-59: 
S. Lach, “Le sacrifice zebah Slamim)’ FO 11 (1969) 187-94; B. A. Levine, Jn the Presence of the 
Lord. SJLA 5 (1974), esp. 3-52; O. Loretz, “Ugaritische und hebräische Lexikographie (I), UF 
13 (1981) 127-35, esp. 127-31: A. Marx, “Heilsopfer,” NBL, Il, 108-9: J. Milgrom, “Sacrifices 
and Offerings, OT)’ /DBSup, 763-71, esp. 769-70: J, C. de Moor, “The Peace-Offering in Ugarit 
and Israel.” Schrift en Uitleg. FS W. H. Gispen (Kampen, 1970), 112-17; K. Myhre, 
“*Maltidsofferet’ i det gamle testamente” TTK 52 (1981) 107-20; R. Rendtorff, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Opfers im Alten Israel. WMANT 24 (1967): L. Rost, Studien zum Opfer im Alten 
Israel. BWANT 113 (1981); A. Schenker, ed., Studien zu Opfer und Kult im AT. FAT 3 (1992) 
(with bibliog.); L. H. Schiffman, “Shelamim Sacrifices in the Temple Scroll.” FS Y. Yadin. Erlsr 
20 (1989) 176*-83*; R. Schmid, Das Bundesopfer in Israel. SANT 9 (1964); W. B. Stevenson, 
“Hebrew “Olah and Zebach Sacrifices.” FS A. Bertholet (1950), 488-97: R. de Vaux, Anc/sr, II, 
esp. 415-56: idem, Sfudies in OT Sacrifice (Eng. tr. Cardiff, 1964); I. Willi-Plein, Opfer und Kult 
im alttestamentlichen Israel. SBS 153 (1993), esp. 92-95. 


l. E. König. Histerisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache, IV/1 (Leipzig, 
1895), $43a. 
. Pp. 256-57. 
. see also de Vaux. Anclsr, IL. 427. 
. P. 129, 
. GK, $124e; so interpreted, e.g.. by K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 51-52. 
. Gerleman, TLOT, MI, 1345: also Janowski, 258 n. 182. 
. R. Rendtorff, Leviticus II: 2,1-5,26. BK 111/2 (1990), 125. 
. See 1.2 below. 
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Attempts at a semantic explanation of s/mym on the basis of its etymology are vari- 
ous, some starting with the verb, others with the noun or adjective: Slamim < sim qal: 
offering establishing communion between God and human beings; < S/m piel: payment, 
thank, redemption, or termination offering; < sälöm: peace or well-being offering, 
communion meal; < Salem (adj.): perfect or concluding offering (cf. LXX féleios).° 
Analysis of the contexts and idioms where §“G@mim appears may cast more light on its 
function and meaning than do the proposed etymologies. 


2. Semitic Parallels. Scholars have also attempted to solve this problem with the 
help of occurrences of Sem. S/m/Slmm outside the OT, especially in Ugaritic, Phoeni- 
cian, and Punic texts. There are also scattered equivalents in epigraphic Hebrew and 
Old South Arabic. 

a. Ugaritic. The forms $Im and S/mm occur in Ugaritic!® in ritual texts, sacrificial 
tariffs, and mythological texts. While the sg. s/m in the sense of “sacrifice” is rare and 
disputed,!! being reduced by Janowski! to two clear instances,!? §/mm is common.!* It 
is, however, both morphologically (plural or enclitic -m?!?) and semantically disputed. 
Citing the context of one critical occurrence (gh krt Slmm/Slmm)'© and also Akk. 
Sulmanu,''’ Levine!® has proposed recognizing the “basic sense” of “offering of greet- 
ing, tribute” for both secular and cultic usage. This proposal has been criticized by 


77 


Janowski,'” Dietrich and Loretz,*" Loretz,*! and Anderson“? on contextual grounds: 
the term here has nothing to do with sacrifice but belongs to the language of treaties 
and means something like “peace overtures.” Janowski” and others also preter other 
possible Akkadian cognates: salimulm] + salamum 1,7 Salamu 12° sulummä’ulm], 
sulummü.2! 

Janowski urges caution before prematurely assuming that Ugar. s/m(m) and Heb, 


9. For the translations proposed by various authors see Eisenbeis, 223-25; also 11.4 below. For 
criticism of derivation from the noun see Rendtorff, Studien, 133. 

10. WUS, no. 2614: “a type of sacrifice, an offering.” 

| 1. Dietrich and Loretz, 87-88, reject it as a sacrificial term; for texts see Janowski, 233 n. 6, 237. 

12. Pp. 237-41. 

13. KTU 1.23, 7, 26; Ras Ibn Hani 77/2B:6 (P. Bordreuil and A. Caquot. Syr 56 [1979] 298). 

14. For texts see Janowski, 233 n. 6. 

15. Dietrich and Loretz, 82, opt for the plural. 

16. KTU 1.14, III, 26-29. 

17. AHw, III. 1268. 

18. Pp. 14-20; a similar solution was proposed by de Vaux, Anceis I, 427. 

19. Pp. 241-45. 

20. Pp. 82-83. 

21. P. 130. 

22. Pp. 39ff., 44ff. 

23. P 245. 

24. AHw, II, 1015-16. 

25. AHw, II, 1013. 

26. AHw, IM, 1143. 

27. AHw, Il, 1057. 
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Simym are equivalent, on the grounds that the former (unlike §S/mym) appears at the be- 
ginning and at the end of sacrificial tariffs, and the context makes no mention of apply- 
ing blood or burning fat. On the other hand, he does admit that the two terms proba- 
bly share a “basic resemblance,’ since one text?" shows clearly that the Ugar. §/m(m) 
offering, like the Samim, involved a communal meal; furthermore, the common 
Ugaritic word pair Srp wslmm-! seems to correspond to the Hebrew combination ‘6/d 
— Slamim.>* 

Attempts at a clear terminological definition of Ugar. s/m(m) have not been success- 
ful. Loretz defines it as a sacrifice performed by the king.’ Religio-historically, 
Janowski*4 treats $/mym as being proper to the Anatolian and West Semitic sacrificial 
cult, in contrast to Schmid’s hypothesis*? of Minoan-Mycenaean influence on Ugaritic 
and hence indirectly on Israel. 

b. Phoenician-Punic. Occurrences of Slm/S/mm in Phoenician and Punic have also 
been cited in explanation of $/amim.>° The relevant texts are the Phoenician inscrip- 
tions KAI 51.5 (Simm?) and KAI 30.3ff. (Simm 3’), both very fragmentary; the Punic 
inscription (the Marseille sacrificial tariff) KAJ 69.3,5,7,9,11 (Slm kll); and the Neo- 
Punic inscription KAJ 120.2 (Sim hrst/n). It has often been suggested that Pun. s/m kll 
(also in Ugaritic: Simm kl) may be identified with Heb. ‘6/d/kalil, since in them nei- 
ther the priests nor those who offer the sacrifice receive any of the sacrificial flesh; but 
this suggestion has been challenged on the grounds that Phoen.-Pun. S/m(m) also oc- 
curs without kll and the combination s/m k/P° is syntactically dubious.*’ Materially, 
there is a better parallel between the Punic sacrificial term sw?! and Heb. zebah 
Samim, since the sacrificial offerings are distributed identically in both.*? But all these 
comparisons are still subject to the limitation stated by de Vaux that the Israelite and 
Phoenician-Punic sacrificial systems “developed independently of each other, and their 
terminology was not altogether the same.” 

c. Hebrew. In the Hebrew epigraphic material, we cite the occurrence of §/m in l. 8 


28. Pp. 232-33, 249. 

29. P. 258; cf. de Moor, 116. Loretz, 127 n. 4, and 130, reaches the same conclusion with 
more confidence. 

30. KTU 1.115. 

31. For citations see Janowski. 235. 

32. See II.2 and 3 below. 

33. P. 130. 

34. P. 253. 

35. Pp. 92-93. 

36. DISO, 305, on Sim III. 

37. So read by E. Puech, Sem 29 (1979) 19-26. 

38. KTU 1.115, 9-10; Janowski, 246-47, 

39. KAI 69.3,5,7.9,11. 

40. Janowski, 255. 

41. KAI 69.3-13; 74.455; CIS, I, 3915, 2. 

42. Janowski, 256. 

43. Anclsr, II. 439. 
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of the bét-yhwh ostracon from Arad;** Levine* has claimed that it is equivalent to bib- 
lical Heb. Selem/S‘lamim, but his proposal is disputed.* 

d. Old South Arabic. In the domain of Old South Arabic, the cultic term mslm has 
also been cited in this connection; it has been defined as a cult object (altar?) at which 
an "sim offering was performed,*’ a sacrificial ritual of primarily social significance. 
Ryckmans connects it with Heb. S/m/sImym.*® 


H. OT Usage. 

l. Occurrences and Distribution. The majority of the 86 OT occurrences of 
Slamim/Selem (an exclusively cultic term) are in P (50), Ezekiel (6), and ChrH (8); but 
there are enough isolated occurrences in non-P Pentateuch texts (4), DtrH (17), Am. 
5:22, and Prov. 7:14 to show that its function and meaning are not limited to exilic and 
postexilic ritual texts:* it has a broader literary distribution and is used in texts that an- 
tedate P. It is true, however, that Priestly redaction is assumed for some occurrences in 
DtrH.* 

Outside P, §“/amim (always in conjunction with /6t) are mentioned in several con- 
texts: laws governing altar building and their use (Ex. 20:24; Dt. 27:7; Josh. 8:3) as 
Well as accounts of altars and their use for offering sacrifice (Ex. 24:5; 32:6; Josh. 
22:23,27; 1 K. 9:25; 2 K. 16:13), ritual lamentation during the war with the 
Benjaminites (Jgs. 20:26; 21:4), the election of Saul as king (1 S. 10:8; 11:15), and 
Saul’s campaign against the Philistines (1 S. 13:9). David offers Samim (together with 
‘Olot) after the procession with the ark (2 S. 6:17-18//1 Ch. 16:2) and after his purchase 
of the threshing floor of Araunah (2 S. 24:25//1 Ch. 21:26). Solomon does the same at 
his accession (1 K. 3:15) and at the dedication of the temple (1 K. 8:63-64//2 Ch. 7:7). 

The only occurrence in the prophetic corpus apart from Ezekiel, in Am. 5:22, is also 
the only occurrence of the singular (šelem); the context is an invective declaring that 
God despises all human sacrifice (lót, minhöt, Selem).>! 

The occurrences in Ezekiel’s vision of the restored temple are associated with the 
building of the altar and its consecration (Ezk. 43:27) and the sacrifices to be offered 
by the nasi’ (45:17; 46:2,12a,12c). The s*/amim also have an expiatory function 
(45:15). 

In Prov. 7:14, the only occurrence in wisdom literature, zibhé s*lamim parallels 
“vows (néder). 

The special material of the Chronicler recounts Hezekiah’s reform of the temple 


44. Y. Aharoni, /EJ 16 (1966) 5-7. 

45. P. 19 n. 46. 

46. For bibliog. see Janowski, 245 n. 89, 

47. G. Garbini, AION 23 (1973) 31-46. 

48. G. Ryckmans, JEOL 14 (1955/56) 81. 

49. Rendtorff, Leviticus II, 123. 

50. Rendtorff, Studien, 124-25; idem, Leviticus I, 122 (on 1 S. 10:8). 

51. For a different interpretation see H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. tr. 1977), 258- 
59, 263; Loretz, 128. 
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sacrifices as well as their abundance (2 Ch. 29:35; 30:22; 31:2) and also speaks of 
Manasseh as a restorer of the sacrificial cult (33:16, in the context of altar building). 

The occurrences of §*/amim (usually in the phrase zebah/zibhé §*lamim) in P culmi- 
nate in the sacrificial ford in Lev. 3:1,3,6,9. Here the interest in the sacrifice focuses ex- 
clusively on what is given to Yahweh (the burning of the fat portions), not the participa- 
tion of the individual who provides the sacrifice.°* By contrast, the detailed förä in Lev. 
7:11-36 makes clear the characteristic feature of the s“/a@mim offering: a sacrificial meal 
in which the sacrificial animal is shared by the person who provides the offering (vv. 
14-18) and the priest (vv. 32-34), within the framework of the separate rituals of — 
MIN frümä and — AÐIN rnûpå. Lev, 10:14 and Ex. 29:28 may be viewed as allu- 
sions to this provision for the priests. Other regulations govern the validity of the zebah 
S“lamim (Ley. 7:20-21) and its subspecies, the thanksgiving offering and the fire offer- 
ing (7:13; 7:29-30). The occurrences in Lev. 4:10,26,31,35; 6:5(Eng. 12) are merely al- 
lusions to the förd in ch. 3. 

Lev. 9:4,18,22 include Samim with hattä’t and ‘6/d as the principal sacrifices of- 
fered by Aaron on the eighth day after his investiture. 

Several passages in H deal with zebah/zibhé §*lamim. Ley. 17:5 distinguishes sacri- 
fices offered in the open field (z’bähim) from those offered at the sanctuary (zibhé 
S‘lamim); 19:5 regulates the validity of the sacrificial meal analogously to 7:15ff.; 
22:2] concerns the fitness of the sacrificial animals. In the calendar of festivals 23:19 
requires a zebah §*lamim during the Feast of Weeks. 

The regulations governing the vows taken by nazirites include the offering of 
Samim in conjunction with lå and fattat (Nu. 6:14,17-18). We also find zebah 
stlamim in the context of a list of sacrifices in its twelve occurrences in Nu. 7:17ff., 
which list the offerings of the twelve tribal leaders. Nu. 10:10 requires that trumpets be 
blown during festivals with zibhé §*lamim. In 15:9 and 29:39 s*lamim conclude lengthy 
lists of various sacrifices. 

In summary, our survey reveals a striking association of our term with altar build- 
ing, its obligatory inclusion with other sacrificial terms (zebah, 'ölä), and its tendency 
to be the final element in lists of sacrifices. 


2. Constructions. If there is anything that can be said about the function and mean- 
ing of this hitherto unexplained term? or the nature of the sacrifice it refers to, it is 
more likely to emerge from a description of the word’s verbal and nominal construc- 
tions than from etymological efforts. Total clarity, however, remains out of reach even 
by this approach. 

a. Verbal Constructions. The verbal constructions with §“amim as direct object and a 
human subject (priest, people, an individual) are distinguished by the usual verbs denot- 
ing cultic actions, which are also constructed with other sacrificial terms: zbh (Ex. 
20:24: 24:5: Lew 17:3: 19:53: Dt. 27:7. Josh. 831: 1 S.-112)5: 1 K. 8:63: 2 Ch, 3022 


52. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 51-52. 
53. Gerleman. TLOT, III. 1345-46. 
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[piel]; 33:16), ngs hiphil (Ex. 32:6; 1 S. 13:9), gro hiphil (Lev. 3:3,9; 7:13,29,33; 22:21; 
Nu. 6:14; 1 Ch. 16:1), ‘sh (Lev. 9:22: Nu. 6:17; 15:8; Josh. 22:23; 1 K. 3:15; 8:64; Ezk. 
43:17; 45:17; 46:2,12a,c; 2 Ch. 7:7), Th hiphil (Jgs. 20:26; 21:4; 2 S. 6:17-18; 24:25; 
| K. 9:25; 1 Ch. 16:2; 21:26, always with 'Ölör as the first object), also kwl hiphil (1 K. 
8:64) and nbt hiphil (Am. 5:22, with God as subject).?* This group of verbs does not im- 
mediately suggest an exact meaning for §*/Gmim, and it confirms once again the gradual 
dominance of the leveling influence of P’s terminology, which reduces sacrificial rituals 
to the pattern of ‘lâ and hatta t. Nevertheless, it is possible to discern a differentiation 
in such constructions: the action h hiphil, “cause to go up,” is still preserved in the orig- 
inal sense of ‘Old, whereas other verbs are chosen for the object (zebah) Samim: zbh 
(Ex. 24:5; Dt. 27:6-7; Josh. 8:31; 1S. 10:8), ngs hiphil (Ex. 32:6), “sh (Josh. 22:23; IK. 
3:15). In particular, the five occurrences of Slamim with zbh demonstrate the associa- 
tion (probably obligatory) of the Samim offering with some form of slaughtering.>° 
This conclusion is confirmed by instances where the phrase zebah §“lamim does not lead 
to a stylized paronomasia, but zbh takes S*lamim alone as its object (Ex. 20:24; Dt. 27:7; 
Josh. 8:31). The original relative independence of the S“/amim offering, postulated by 
Rendtorff, is thus supported by the syntactic evidence of this striking differentiation. 

The conclusion that the Samim offering was firmly associated with the slaughtering 
of an animal is also supported by constructions where the direct object is an animal with 
Samim in apposition, e.g., Sht 'et-hassör zebah hass‘lamim (Lev. 9:18). Similar con- 
structions (also using /*) are found with /gh (Lev. 9:4), ‘asda (Lev. 23:19), and grb hiphil 
(Nu. 7:17-18); cf. the constructions with partitive min in Lev. 7:32; 10:14 (ntn niphal); 
and 7:34 (lgh), which stipulate the apportioning of the sacrificial animal. Lev. 4:10 (rwm 
hophal) and 4:31,35 (swr [hophal] hé/eb) point to elements of the sacrificial procedure. 

Further insight into constituent elements of the S*/@mim offering is provided by 
other constructions: gtr (hiphil) helbé hass*lamim (Lev. 4:26; 6:5), which suggests that 
the fat portions were burned for Yahweh; zarag dam hass*lamim (Ley. 7:14; 2 K. 
16:13), which suggests a libation of blood; and Gkal b*sar zebah (tödat) §*lamim (Ley. 
7:15,18,20-21), which illustrates the close association with a sacrificial meal. Of these, 
the meal alone may be assumed to have been an element of all Samim observances,* 
since several contexts attest to its association with a meal (Ex. 32:6; Dt. 27:7: 2 S5. 6:19: 
I K. 3:15). The attempt of Rendtorff?’ to identify the libation of blood as the original 
rite peculiar to the Samim was subsequently given up.?® Gerleman proposed connect- 
ing §“lamim etymologically with the portions of the animal reserved for Yahweh (fat, 
kidneys, etc.), which paid for and ransomed the flesh for the meal; but there is insuffi- 
cient textual evidence to support so broad a claim.” 

Our description of the verbal constructions of $S“lämim thus allows us to conclude 
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that it was associated with some form of slaughtering and ended with a sacrificial meal. 
The occurrences of $f/āmim in both Priestly and non-Priestly contexts support this con- 
clusion. 

b. Nominal Constructions. We have already observed the tendency of Slamim not to 
appear in isolation but to be linked with other sacrificial terms. When we examine 
these nominal constructions, the evidence includes appositional and construct phrases 
with §“/amim, but also lists, syndetic series, and clause groups with synonymous predi- 
cates (e.g., Ih and zbh). 

(1) The most striking construction, especially outside the P corpus, is the linking of 
Samim with ‘Ola/olot as a double object of the sacrificial verbs ‘A hiphil, zbh, ngs 
hiphil, ‘sh, and grb hiphil. This construction appears in the earlier texts Ex. 20:24; Jgs. 
20:26; 21:4; 1 S. 13:9; 2 S. 6:17-18 (par.); 24:25 (par.); 1 K. 9:25, as well in Ezk. 
43:27; 46:2,12; and 2 Ch. 31:2. The texts using two different verbs (Ex. 24:5; 32:6; Dt. 
27:6-7; Josh. 8:31; 22:23; 1 5. 10:8; 1 K. 3:15") may also provide further evidence of 
the pre-Priestly origin of the bipartite phrase ‘6/a/6lét S*lamim. This bipartite expres- 
sion does not occur in Leviticus (6:5[12] belongs to a different context). These legisla- 
tive and narrative texts outside P speak of a double sacrifice offered on important pub- 
lic occasions by the people as a whole, the king, or (in Ezekiel) the na@s?’.°! 

Unlike P, these texts say nothing about the precise details of ‘O/6t and §*lamim, nor 
about the similarities and differences between the two kinds of sacrifice. In the context 
of this construction it is impossible to call s*lamim a “concluding sacrifice.”©? There 
was probably a common, established sequence of sacrifices; Janowski has commented 
perceptively that this sequence reflects “an antithesis immanent in the ritual, not a jux- 
taposition of things essentially different,” i.e., “a juxtaposition of two fundamental 
types of cultic sacrifice [gift to the deity and community observance]. 

On the basis of these texts, Rendtorff™ defines this “early” Samim as an official 
public sacrificial ceremony, in contrast to the isolated — MIT zbh, which must be con- 
sidered a private, local, familial observance™ (cf. zebah mispäahä [1 S. 20:29], zebah 
hayyamim [1 S. 20:6]). Of course this differentiation comes into question when the 
construction zebah/zibhé $“läamim, found primarily in P, occurs in the earlier texts 
(Josh. 22:23,27; 1 S. 10:8; 11:15; 1 K. 8:63). Since these texts can hardly be set apart 
by literary analysis,9°° we must recognize a close connection between zebah and 
Samim for the earlier period as well. Rendtorff now speaks of S*/amim as a “public 
counterpart” to zebah.®’ It is also conceivable that, like the verbal construction zbh 


60. See 11.2.a above. 

61. On the sociohistorical classification of these sacrificial observances see Anderson, 49T. 
62. Rendtorff. Studien, 133. 

63. Pp. 253, 258 n. 182, following W. Burkert, Homo Necans (Eng. tr. 1983), 12. 

64. Leviticus II, 121-22. 
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66. Now ibid., 123, contra his Studien, 150-51. 
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Samim, the nominal combination with zebah expresses and emphasizes the semantic 
element of “slaughtering, meal” as being specific to the s*/amim sacrifice. 

(2) A systematic listing of the 49 occurrences of the construction zebah S*lamim 
may be presented as follows: the singular form has the variants zebah hass*lamim (26 
times: Leviticus, Numbers, | K. 8:63), zebah S“lamim (bis: Leviticus), zebah S*lamim 
["yhwh (4 times: Leviticus, Numbers), zebah §*lamadyw (3 times: Leviticus), zebah 
todat S*lamayw (bis: Leviticus); the plural form has the variants zibhé §*/amim (5 times: 
Joshua, | Samuel, Proverbs, Chronicles), zibhé S‘lamim l’yhwh (Lev. 17:5), zibhé 
Salméhem/-kem (4 times: Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers), zibhé Salmé b*ne yisrd él (Ley. 
10:14), z’bähenü ûš“lāmênů (Josh. 22:27), and z*bahim Samim [Zlipné yhwh (bis: Ex- 
odus, | Samuel). The construct phrases predominate and exhibit the close relationship 
or gradual coalescence of the two sacrificial terms. In the context of P, the combination 
of both to denote a single type of sacrifice is probably an accomplished fact. The two 
occurrences of the appositional phrase z*bahim §*lamim (Ex. 24:5; 1 S. 11:15)" and the 
coordinate construction z’bahenü üs’lamenü (Josh. 22:27), however, still betray the 
original independence of the two terms, which Rendtorff”! has rightly demonstrated, 
contrary to their earlier complete identification by de Vaux,’? Stevenson,’* Schmid, 
and Rost. ’* 

In both constructions zebah/z*bahim remains the primary term, qualified by the ad- 
dition of s*/amim. The phrase zebah s*lamim denotes “a specific or special type of 
nat.’ The differentiated morphosyntactic evidence also permits us to ask whether the 
relatively frequent contrast between zebah Salme b'né yisra’él/Salméhem/-kem, 
S*laménu/s*lamayw and zebah S*lamim l’yhwh allows a broader semantic spectrum for 
zebah §*lamim, in the sense of bilateral sacrificial portions (for Yahweh and for the in- 
dividual offering the sacrifice). According to Lev. 3 and 7, such a shared sacrifice 
would be characteristic of the zebah §*lamim as understood by P (contra Gerleman,’® 
who maintains that s*/a@mim denotes only the portions belonging to Yahweh). 

More generally, P’s specialized usage of the phrase zebah s*lamim must be distin- 
guished from its earlier usage. One important passage attesting to the narrowing of the 
terminology is Lev. 17:5, which restricts zebah s*lamim to the central sanctuary, ’’ It is 
noteworthy that Ezekiel does not use the construction zebah §*lamim; this observation 
reveals differences in sacrificial terminology within the priestly tradition. It is impossi- 
ble to establish a universally applicable meaning for the complex combination zebah 
Samim and its variants. 
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(3) Constructions involving more specific sacrificial elements such as fat (heleb, 
Lev. 4:26; 6:5e[l2e]; 1 K. 8:64; 2 Ch. 29:35), blood (dam, Ley. 7:14,33, 2 K. 16:13), 
flesh (basar, Lev. 7:15,18,20-21), or the animal (S67, ‘ayil, Lev. 4:10; 9:18) underline 
the public nature of S“/@mim as a sacrifice involving slaughtering and a meal; their in- 
terpretation is less problematic. 

(4) Combinations associating S"lämim with other types of sacrifice or sacrificial ru- 
brics reveal specific occasions or subclassifications and ritual elements. The occasion 
may be a thanksgiving sacrifice (zebah todat S*lamayw, Lev. 7:13,15,18,20-21; 2 Ch. 
33:16) or a votive offering (néder n*dabd, Ley. 7:16; 22:21; Nu. 15:8; 29:39; Prov. 
7:14), In Lev. 3:1,6; 7:29, slämim is assigned to the category of gorbdn offerings; ac- 
cording to Elliger, this classification resulted in its being subsumed among the rites of 
expiation.’® Lev. 3:3,9 refer to elements of the Samim as ‘isSeh l*yhwh, According to 
Ex. 29:28 and Lev. 7:32, one part of the §*/G@mim is treated as a contribution (frimda),’? 
i.e., itis given to the priest. Here too the shared apportionment rites of the s*/amim are 
evident. 

(5) Also noteworthy is the tendency of §*/amim to appear in lists of sacrifices, al- 
ways at the end. The following lists are found: lâ, hatta t, s*lamim (Nu. 6:14); “Old, 
zebah (neder), §*lamim (Nu. 15:8; Josh. 22:27); "lâ, minhd, helbé/nések, dam, §*lamim 
(1 K. 8:64b,6c [par.]; 2 K. 16:13). The sequence 'ölöt, minhöt, Selem lies behind Am. 
5:22; therefore this passage, although it presents both literary and syntactic difficul- 
ties,®! cannot be left out of the discussion of Selem/S*lamim.*- 

Ezekiel uses a different set of lists: minhd, ‘Ola, §*lamim (Ezk. 45:15); hatta’t, minha, 
‘Old, S*lamim (45:17); cf. the series in Nu. 7:12ff.: minhd, ‘6ld, hatta't, S*lamim. A six- 
element list appears in Nu. 29:39: nidrékem, nidbdtékem, ‘olatékem, minhötekem, 
niskékem, Salmekem. In 2 Ch. 29:35 lâ and helbé hass*lamim appear together, and 
n*sakim joins “Ola. 

All these lists, found mostly in Numbers and Ezekiel, include “lâ in one place or 
another and conclude with S*lamim. They probably represent a variable expansion and 
extension of the earlier doublet ‘6/4 — s*lamim® to reflect Priestly notions and ideals 
(hattä't) of expiation. For these lists the theory that s“dmim played a concluding role 
and may be translated “concluding sacrifice” appears plausible. It is hardly possible, 
however, to generalize this semantic component (cf. the series in Lev. 9:3-4). 

(6) It is also possible for S*lamim or zebah §*lamim to appear alone (1 S. 11:15; 1 K, 
8:63; 2 Ch. 30:22). Here it functions as an isolated solemn sacrifice in observance of a 
special occasion: the designation of a king, the consecration of the altar, the Passover 
celebrated by Hezekiah. Cf. also Prov. 7:14, although here in conjunction with n*darim., 
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(7) Finally, discussion of the nominal constructions must mention the often- 
overlooked fact that (zebah) s‘lamim not infrequently is expanded by addition of the 
dative of interest [*yhwh or lipné yhwh/"lohim, which underlines the specialized mean- 
ing “sacrificial portion” suspected in several passages (Ex. 24:5; 29:28; Lev. 3:3,9: 
ER III ZZ LN, Ole. ics tee 20:26: Ps. LES Ezk: 46512). 


3. Function and Meaning. Analysis of the verbal and nominal constructions allows 
us to state the following conclusions with respect to the functions of §*lamim: 

a. The term Slämim denotes a type of sacrifice associated with cultic slaughtering 
and a cultic meal; it can involve the burning of fat portions and blood libation. 

b. In conjunction with 'Ölä (in non-Priestly texts), S/ämim is part of a solemn double 
sacrifice on public occasions. In this context the expanded form zebah s*lamim under- 
lines that a meal in involved and differentiates Slamim from lå (cf. he“ld "ölä/zbh 
Samim). 

c. In P texts the phrase zebah/zibhe s*lamim has become a specialized term in 
priestly cultic usage. Its function remains unexplained, and we do not know exactly 
what differentiates the phrase from Slamim by itself. It is possible that in several pas- 
sages We should recognize the specialized connotation “shared sacrificial portion,” on 
the evidence of the adnominal construction /*yhwh and the pronominal relationship to 
b'né yisra él (cf. NEB: “shared offerings’’).*+ Possible occasions for (zebah) s*lamim 
include votive offerings (néder) and thanksgiving sacrifices (födä). 

d. Only in the context of lists can §/a@mim in final position function as a “concluding 
sacrifice.’ The expression zebah §*lamim can also denote an individual sacrifice on 
special occasions. 


4. LXX; Modern Versions. The complexity of our results rules out proposing a single 
equivalent for Samim, such as “thank offering” (Luther), “sacrifice of well-being” 
(NRSV), or “peace offering” (AV). 

The LXX uses three equivalents, but they correspond to different groups of books 
rather than different contexts, In the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Chronicles, 
Samim is translated uniformly with forms of the nominalized adj. soterios (Nu. 6:14, 
söteria): thysia söteriou for zebah §*lamim, td söteria for §*lamim or zibhé/z*bahim 
Samim. In Samuel and Kings (and Prov. 7:14), the adj. eirenıkös predominates, used 
attributively (thysiat eirénikai) or nominalized (hat eirenikai for S*lamim; thysiai, 
stéata ton eirenikön). The qal of the verb Slim may be translated by söferios, the noun 
Salöm by etrénikos.®*? The Vg. uses pacifica throughout, following the practice of the 
LXX in Samuel and Kings. The third LXX equivalent uses the root tel- and appears 
only in 2 Ch. 29:35, where b*helbe hass‘lamim is translated by the pleonastic en tots 
stéasin tes teleidseds tou söteriou, and in Jgs. 20:26 (LXX B), where holokautöseis kaí 
teleias represents ‘o/6t uS*lamim. This translation suggests the interpretation “conclud- 
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ing sacrifice,” as noted by Köhler,®® although Daniel®’ believes that it derives from the 
adj. salem, “entire”: “perfect sacrifices.” 
Modern versions and comms. use other uniform translations:®® “sacrificial meal,” 8 


sg] be 


“peace offering," “community offering, sacrifice of well-being’”* or “sacrificial 
meal of well-being,’ “covenant sacrifice,”’* “well-being offering.” Instead of such 
pleonastic compounds, the analysis undertaken above suggests using a variety of trans- 


lations, depending on the context and source stratum of each occurrence.?® 


HI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls do not use s/mym alone as a sacrificial 
term (zbh takes over its function in IQS 9:4 and 1QM 2:5, in conjunction with wiwt 
see also CD 11:20). The Temple Scroll, however, contains five occurrences of the com- 
bination zbh(y) Simym with a function analogous to that found in the OT: 11QT 
37:5,11,12, borrowing from Lev. 10:14, have to do with the determination of cultically 
correct sites for the zbhy Slmy bny ysr’l in the inner court of the temple. 11QT 52:15, 
probably seeking to enforce the directive of Dt. 12:6, orders that pure animals for ‘wih 
and zbh Simym be slaughtered within the sanctuary. In 63:15 a regulation allows a natu- 
ralized female prisoner of war to share in eating the zbh slmym only after seven years 
have passed (wzbh SImym wlw’ tw’kl ‘d y‘bwrw sb" Snym ‘hr tw’kl). 
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I. 1, Related Words: 2. Occurrences, Il. I. With hereb; 2. Other Usages. II]. LXX. 


I. |. Related Words. The verb S/p appears relatively often with — IN hereb as its 
object; it occurs also in other Semitic languages both in this specialized usage and with 
a broader range of meanings. It appears in Akkadian as Salapu(m), “draw out” (a sword 
or other object), “wipe off’! and in Syriac as $/p, “draw out,’ and “dry out, make 
tired.™ It is probably also related to Arab. salaba, “steal, take away, snatch,’ with a 
development toward a more intensive meaning. Finally, s/p appears in Jewish Aramaic 
with the meaning “loosen, draw, draw out, and in Pahlavi as an Aramaic ideo gram for 
“draw.> In Middle Hebrew there is also a noun Selep, “stubble,” what is left after grain 
has been “pulled out.” In Gen. 10:26 and 1 Ch. 1:20 Selep appears as a proper name, 
probably related to the name of a South Arabian tribe mentioned in inscriptions.® There 
also appears to be a b‘/s/p in the Phoenician-Punic domain.’ 

In contexts similar to those where S/p appears, the OT also uses Als, ys’ hiphil, msh, 
msk, nsh, ns’, nsl piel and hiphil, pst, and sl! I, each expressing a particular aspect of the 
basic meaning “draw, pull.” 


2. Occurrences. Apart from various conjectural emendations,® there are 25 occur- 
rences of S/p in the OT: 2 in Numbers, 1 in Joshua, 10 in Judges, 3 in Samuel, | in 
Kings, | in Psalms, | in Job, 2 in Ruth, and 4 in Chronicles. The majority of these are 
in preexilic texts; except for | Ch. 21:16, the passages in Chronicles are identical with 
the corresponding passages in DtrH. 


H. 1. With hereb. In the majority of cases, s/p is used with hereb (dagger or military 
sword), The verb denotes the drawing of a sword (from a sheath or belt).? The formula 
îs Salap/sölep hereb thus becomes a technical term for a warrior able to take part in 
combat. It is used to state the number of participants in a battle (Jgs. 8:10 [Moabites]; 
2 S. 24:9 [with hayil interpolated] par. 1 Ch. 21:5 [the mention of Judah here is 
secondary!"]; 2 K. 3:26 [Moabites]). The extremely high numbers are striking and, 
given the relatively small population of Palestine, can hardly reflect reality. This obser- 
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vation is especially important in Jgs. 20, a narrative (probably early) that recounts con- 
flicts among the Israelite tribes during the period of the judges, since all the occur- 
rences of S/p here (vv. 2,15,17,25,35,46) belong to a later recension that emphasizes 
“all Israel}! 

A less formulaic but nevertheless significant use of s/p is found in a few passages 
that recount killings. “Drawing the sword” immediately precedes the killing. A “killing 
by request” is recounted in Jgs. 9:54; 1 S. 31:4//1 Ch. 10:4, The background is identi- 
cal. Abimelech and Saul ask their armor bearers to kill them so that they may avoid 
what they consider an even more ignominious death. The killing of enemies is the sub- 
ject of Jes. 8:20 and 1 S. 17:51. Here too s/p precedes the actual killing, so that we may 
speak of a single action. 

Four additional occurrences of S/p with hereb deserve mention. Nu. 22:23,31; Josh. 
5:13; 1 Ch. 21:16 speak of the > 1897 mal ak of Yahweh, “with a drawn sword in his 
hand.” In Nu. 22:21-35 (J; possibly secondary!-), the mal’äk is presented as a human 
figure, initially visible only to Balaam’s donkey. Josh. 5:13 belongs to an episode (vv. 
13-15) interpolated by the editor;!* here the mal’aäk introduces himself as the com- 
mander of Yahweh’s army. The description of the angel with a sword recalls Gen. 
3:24. A more developed notion of Yahweh’s messenger is found in | Ch. 21:16. This 
passage clearly envisions a supernatural being, who stands between earth and heaven 
— unlike 2 S, 24, where the messenger is not described in detail.!4 Whether these 
texts that mention Yahweh's messenger reflect an Ugaritic background is impossible 
to say.!? 


2. Other Usages. Only a few texts use S/p in the more general sense of “draw out,” 
attested elsewhere in the ancient Near East. Jgs. 3:22 stands somewhere between tech- 
nical and general usage. With a certain irony, the narrator says that Eglon, the Moabite 
king, was so fat that Ehud could not withdraw his dagger from the latter’s belly. Ruth 
4:7-8 uses S/p in describing an ancient legal custom. As a sign that he waives his right 
to purchase a field, a right based on clan membership (cf. Lev. 25:25; Jer. 32:6-9), the 
“redeemer” (g0e/)!© has to draw off his sandal!’ and give it as “a kind of ‘receipt””18 to 
Boaz, who is willing to make the purchase. The drawing off and handing over of the 
sandal thus attest to a legal act. 

In two other passages the presence of S/p has been challenged on text-critical 
grounds. In Ps. 129:6 the emendation of seggadmat Sdlap yabes to Seggadim tisdop 
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has often been proposed,!? but is not compelling. The statement that the grass on the 
housetops “withers before it is pulled up” is quite in keeping with what follows, stat- 
ing the reason for the failure of even a modest harvest.2° In Job 20:25, in Zophar’s 
description of the fate of the wicked, emendation of salap wayyésé’ miggewä to 
Selah yasa’ miggewä has been proposed.*! The text as it stands is supported by v. 24, 
which speaks of a fleeing man. An arrow strikes him in the back, and the wounded 
man draws it out himself (cf. Jgs. 3:22). The emendation presupposes that a javelin 
has struck him from the front and exited behind. In this case the waw before bäräg 
must also be deleted.?? In Job 29:17, in Job’s final defense, BHS proposes reading 
eslöp instead of 'aslik.” The emendation has much to commend it on semantic 
grounds and is orthographically straightforward. The critical question is whether the 
hiphil of s/k can mean “tear out” — a meaning well within the realm of possibility in 
a poetic text like the book of Job.*4 In addition, terep would be unusual as the object 
of Slp. 


IH. LXX. In the majority of cases the LXX uses the lexeme spän to translate sip. 
Jgs. 3:22; 1 S. 17:51 (only Alexandrinus and Lucian); and Ps. 128:6 use ekspän instead 
(appropriately) — a translation that would have been reasonable in other passages as 
well. Only in Jgs. 20, with several occurrences, does Codex Vaticanus surprisingly use 
helkein. Should this be seen as evidence — albeit secondary — of the frequently sus- 
pected special tradition behind Jgs. 20? 

To date, s/p has not been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I. Ancient Near East. Il. OT Usage: 1. Numeral; 2, Verb; 3. Derivatives; 4. Personal Names. 
Ill. Dead Sea Scrolls. IV, LXX, 
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I. Ancient Near East. The root s/s (Aram. f/f) is represented in all Semitic lan- 
guages,! primarily as the numeral “three.” Many derivatives are found in Akkadian? in 
every period and in Ugaritic.? It does not seem reasonable to list the evidence for every 
language; therefore our examination of OT usage will include examples from cognate 
languages that clarify the distribution and usage of the root throughout the whole Se- 
mitic domain. 


IH. OT Usage. 

l. Numeral. a. General. According to Mandelkern, there are some 650 occurrences 
of the number “three” with its extensions to 30, 300, and 3000 and its compounds such 
as 13, 23, 33, etc.* The discussion that follows will therefore attempt to assign the mul- 
tiplicity of occurrences to useful categories. In addition to denoting a mathematical 
quantity, the number three can have symbolic or religious connotations. We shall not 
consider the cases in which the use of the number three is determined by the factual 
data of the narrative.? 

b. Quantity. The OT uses S/S as a measure of quantity in many contexts. Structures 
often have three stories or sections, e.g., the ark (Gen. 6:16) and the enclosure sur- 
rounding the Solomonic temple (1 K. 6:6,8; Ezk. 41:6-7).° We read of three courses of 
stones (1 K. 6:36; 7:12; Ezr, 6:4), three window openings (1 K. 7:5), three ledges (Ezk. 
41:16), and three pillars (Ex. 27:14-15; 38:14-15), The new Jerusalem has three gates 
on each of its four sides (Ezk. 48:32-34; cf. Rev. 21:13). The lampstand described in 
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"Freund des Königs, ” ZAW 73 (1961) 269-77, esp. 275-77; K. Elliger, “Die dreissig Helden 
Davids!” PJ 31 (1935) 29-75 = KlSchr. ThB 32 (1966), 72-118: M. Fraenkel, "Bemerkungen zum 
hebräischen Wortschatz,’ HUCA 31 (1960) 55-102, esp. 55-59; M. Görg, “Dreissig.”’ NBL, I. 
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Stilmittel im AT” (diss,, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1944): N. Na’aman, “The List of David’s Officers 
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Ex. 25:32-33 and 37:18-19 has three branches on each side, each decorated with three 
“cups shaped like almond blossoms.” The sons of Eli have their servant use a three- 
pronged fork to fish the sacrificial meat out of the pot (1 S. 2:13). We encounter ten 
times three in Ezk. 41:6: there are thirty side chambers in the outbuilding surrounding 
the temple (cf. 40:17). 

Many architectural features of the temple complex measure three cubits ( \ ammä) in 
height or length: Solomon’s prayer platform in the temple is three cubits high (2 Ch. 
6:13; cf. Ex, 27:1; 38:1); according to Ezk. 40:48, the gateways leading to the vestibule 
of the temple are three cubits wide. We may compare the words of the inscription de- 
scribing the building of the Siloam tunnel: “and while there [were still] three cubits to 
be cut through, [there was heard] the voice of each man calling to his fellow.” 

A measurement of ten times three cubits is also common: the palace of Solomon 
and his House of the Forest of Lebanon are thirty cubits high (1 K. 6:2; 7:2). The height 
of Noah’s ark is thirty cubits, its length three hundred cubits (Gen. 6:15). The curtains 
of the tabernacle measure thirty cubits by four cubits (Ex. 26:8; 36:15). The numbers in 
| K. 7:23 have special significance for the history of mathematics: the “molten sea” 
measures ten cubits from brim to brim; a line of thirty cubits could encircle it. The cir- 
cumference divided by the diameter approximates the value of 7 (about 3.14). 

The number three (in fractions) plays a variety of roles in sacrificial practice (e.g., 
Lev. 14:10; Nu. 15:6-7,9); Neh. 10:33(Eng. 32) records the obligation to pay annually 
“one-third of a shekel for the service of the house of our God.’”® 

Money and weight often involve the value “three.” Thirty shekels of silver are the 
compensation if an ox gores a male or female slave (Ex. 21:32); the same sum must be 
paid in settlement of a vow made by a woman from twenty to sixty years of age (Lev. 
27:4). In the cryptic allegory in Zec. 11:4-17, thirty shekels of silver are the wages of 
the prophet for his services as a shepherd (v. 12). Whether this is an allusion to the 
value of a slave is uncertain; in any case, it is a small sum. In the NT the high priests 
pay Judas Iscariot thirty pieces of silver to betray Jesus (Mt. 26:15; cf. 27:3,9; here the 
text surprisingly refers to Jeremiah, but more likely it is a mixed citation). King Heze- 
kiah pays thirty talents of gold and three hundred talents of silver as tribute to the 
Assyrians (2 K. 18:14). Joseph gives his brother Benjamin a gift of three hundred 
pieces of silver (Gen. 45:22). The bronze spear of Ishbi from Nob, a descendant of the 
giants, weighs three hundred shekels (2 S. 21:16). 

c. Time. The time interval “after three days (months/years)” or “on the third day” 
plays so dominant a role in the literature of the OT that we can list only a few examples 
to illustrate its various contexts, beginning with the passages where “three days” serves 
as a Measure of distance. The flocks of Jacob and Laban are three days’ journey apart 
(Gen. 30:36). The Israelites wish to go a three days’ journey into the wilderness to cele- 
brate a festival for Yahweh (Ex. 3:18; 5:3; 8:23[27]). It takes three days to walk across 
the great city of Nineveh (Jon. 3:3). 


7. KAI 189.2-3; Il, 186, 
8. Cf. KAI 69. 9-11. 
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A period of three days is also of great importance in cultic and religious practice. 
The leftover flesh of a sacrifice must be destroyed on the third day (Lev. 7:16-17; 19:6- 
7); any uncleanness must be removed on the third day (Lev. 19:12). 

From narrative material we cite the following examples: on the third day Laban dis- 
covers that Jacob has fled (Gen. 31:22); Joseph interprets the three vine branches and 
the three baskets as three days (Gen. 40:12-13,18-19,20; cf. 42:17-18); darkness cov- 
ered the land of Egypt for three days (Ex. 10:22); Samson’s wedding guests cannot 
guess his riddle even after three days (Jgs. 14:14; cf. 2 S. 20:4; 1 K. 12:12); Esther calls 
for a fast that will last for three days and three nights (Est. 4:16); Jonah was in the belly 
of the fish three days and three nights (Jon, 2:1[1:17]). 


Beyse 


In Hos. 6:2 “after two days” and “on the third day” denote a short period of time: the 
people who return to Yahweh affirm that he will revive (hyh piel) them after two days 
and raise them up (gwm hiphil) on the third day. Christian exegesis has interpreted this 
passage as a reference to the resurrection on the third day, and many modern interpret- 
ers have searched for prototypes in the cult of dying and rising gods. But the text says 
nothing of death and resurrection; it probably has to do with recovery from a disease 
(rāpā and habas, v. 1b; the Psalms also use hiyd in a similar sense), and the parallels in 
other religions are uncertain or late at best (Osiris, in Plutarch; Adonis, according to 
Lucian). Barré has pointed out a different possibility: Akkadian omen texts dealing 
with medical questions use similar expressions to prognosticate a rapid recovery. 


Ringeren 


A period of three months is less common (Gen. 38:24: Tamar’s pregnancy; Ex. 
2:3: the time Moses’ mother was able to hide him; 2 S. 6:11: the time the ark re- 
mained in the house of Obed-edom). Three years, however, play a more important 
role: Absalom stays at Geshur for three years after fleeing from David (2 S., 13:38): 
Solomon’s fleet needs three years for the voyage to Tarshish and back (1 K. 10:22); 
there was peace between Aram and Israel for three years (1 K. 22:1; cf. also 2 K. 
17:5: 18:10; Isa. 20:3). The intervals three days — three months — three years ap- 
pear in 2 S. 24:13, where David is asked to choose from three punishments for carry- 
ing out the forbidden census: three days of pestilence, three months of flight, or three 
years of famine; he chooses the briefest evil (v. 15). There are thirty days of mourn- 
ing for Aaron (Nu. 20:29) and for Moses (Dt. 34:8). King Darius is asked to issue an 
edict declaring that for thirty days no one other than King Darius is to be prayed to 
(Dnl. 6:8,13[7,12]). 

The start of the fourth decade of life (about thirty years) clearly has special signifi- 
cance in the life of a man. The “patriarchs after the deluge” beget their first sons at this 
age (Gen. 11:12,14,16,18,22); Israel’s kings take office at this time of life: David at 
thirty (2 S. 5:4), Joram at thirty-two (2 K. 8:17), and Jehoshaphat at thirty-five (1 K. 
22:42). It is also possible that the Levites begin their service at thirty, since this is the 
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age at which they are counted (1 Ch. 23:3). Jesus of Nazareth may also belong in this 
context, since he began his work when he was thirty (Lk. 3:23). 

d. Objects. Triads of objects and things are also common: there are three cities of 
refuge east and west of the Jordan (Dt. 4:41, 19:9); a concubine has a right to three 
things (Ex. 21:10-11); Joab kills Absalom with three spears (2 S. 18:14; cf. also Dnl. 
7:8,20,24: the three horns of the fourth beast represent three kingdoms). 

In combination with adjacent numbers, “three” means “a few.” An oracle of judg- 
ment against Damascus says that only “two or three ripe olives” will be left on the tree 
(Isa. 17:6; cf. 2 K. 9:32; Jer, 36:23; Am. 1:3,6,9; etc.; cf. also the numerical proverbs in 
Prov. 30:15,18,21). An Ugaritic text uses the striking sequence “on the first day... on 
the second ...on the third... on the fourth... on the seventh” to indicate a substantial 
period of time.’ The same passage!" says: “They journeyed a day and a second day, and 
after sunrise on the third day they arrived at Athirat’s sanctuary.”!! 

As examples of multiples of three, we note the following: Samson promises his 
guests thirty linen garments and thirty festal garments if they can solve his riddle (Jgs. 
14:12); three hundred foxes suffer violence at his hands (15:4). To decorate the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon, Solomon orders the making of three hundred shields of 
beaten gold (1 K. 10:17), for which three hundred shekels of gold are used (2 Ch. 
9:16). A mark of wealth is the impressive number of three thousand sheep that Nabal 
owns (1 S. 25:2); a mark of wisdom is the three thousand proverbs that Solomon com- 
posed (1 K. 5:12[4:32]).'* Several texts speak of the tactical division of the army into 
three companies (ra ‘Sim,'> Jgs. 7:16,20; 9:43; 1 S. 11:11; 13:17; cf. also Job 1:17). 

e. Humans. When the text speaks of human beings, the hundredfold and thousand- 
fold multiple of three usually refers to troops (Jgs. 7:6-7, three hundred; Josh. 7:4, three 
thousand; | S. 11:8, thirty or three hundred thousand). The numbers three and thirty, by 
contrast, are associated with the family: Noah has three sons (Gen. 6:10; cf. | S. 2:21; 
2 S. 14:17; in a Phoenician inscription a grandmother dedicates a monument with stat- 
ues of her three grandsons to their well-being'*). The “minor judge” Ibzan has thirty 
sons and thirty daughters (Jgs. 12:9); Abdon has thirty grandsons (12:14). 

In the social realm we note the following. Three strangers appear to Abraham (Gen. 
18:2). Saul encounters three pilgrims (1 S. 10:3). Two or three witnesses are needed in 
a criminal trial (Dt. 17:6; 19:15). Job is visited by three friends (Job 2:11; 32:1); he 
himself is one of the “three righteous men,” together with Noah and David (Ezk. 
14:14,16,29; cf. also Dnl. 3:12ff., the “three men in the blazing furnace,” and 6:3[2], 
the three officials appointed over the satraps). The groups of the “three” and the 
“thirty” associated with David require separate treatment. !3 


0. KTU 1.4, IV, 24-33. 

10. KTU 1.14, IV, 31. 

11. See also KTU 1,20, II, 5-6: 1.22, II, 24-26, A. Aitken, UF 19 (1987) 1-10. 
12. — WD masal. 

13. > WR a's. 

14. KAT 40.3-4. 

15. See I.3.a below. 
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f. Actions. Threefold repetition of an action is a narrative motif. For example, 
Balaam strikes his donkey three times (Nu. 22:28), and Samson gives a deceptive an- 
swer three times (Jgs. 16:15). The threefold action clearly has a magical element: 
contrary to his charge, Balaam blesses the people of Israel three times (Nu. 24:10); 
Elijah stretches himself three times upon the widow’s dead child to restore him to 
life (1 K. 17:21); at Elijah’s command Joash strikes the ground three times with an 
arrow, to signify that he will defeat the Arameans three times (2 K. 13:18-19). 
Finally, Israel is to celebrate three great festivals each year (Ex. 23:14-17; 34:23-24), 
and Daniel prays three times every day (Dnl. 6:11,14[10,13]). There are also cases in 
which an action is performed three times without explicit mention of the number 
three. !® 


2. Verb. The verb S/S (piel and pual), derived from the word meaning “three,” de- 
notes a variety of actions (cf. Akk. Salasu, “do something for the third time”!7). Dt. 
19:3 directs that the land be divided into three regions, each of which is to contain a 
city of refuge. During the contest on Mt. Carmel, Elijah has water poured three times 
on the altar, including the wood and the sacrificial animal, in order to demonstrate con- 
Vincingly the superiority of Yahweh (1 K. 18:34; cf. Sir. 48:3). 

The pual participle can mean “three years old” (Gen. 15:9; possible also: “from the 
third litter” '*) and “three-storied” or “rising in the three stages” (Ezk. 42:6).!° A “cord 
braided of three strands” (Eccl. 4:12) is a sign of strength: only when people preserve 
solidarity and help one another can they prevail. 

The meaning of 1 S. 20:19 is uncertain. The translations offer a choice between “do 
something for the third time”? and “do something on the third day.”?! 


3. Derivatives. a. Salis. There are three senses of Sa/is. In Isa. 40:12 and Ps. 80:6(5) 
a Salis (I) denotes a measure that can hold the “dust of the earth” or a flood of tears. Its 
capacity was well known and is therefore not stated,?? but it cannot have been very 
great, since Isa. 40:12 uses it in parallel with a “hollow of a hand” (sé‘al), a “span” 
(zeret), and a “balance” (mo z’nayım). 

Quite uncertain is the nature of the musical instrument called a $alis (II) in 1 S. 18:6. 
Sendrey rejects the derivation of this noun from S/S and proposes instead a kind of 
“shaking or rattling instrument,” arguing that the word is onomatopoetic.- Seidel, by 
contrast, suggests three possibilities: “1. Three strings: three-stringed lute; 2. Three 
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17. AHw, III. 1146. 
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19. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 394: G. Fohrer, Ezechiel. HAT 1/13 (1955), 
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21. W. Nowack, Richter, Ruth und Bücher Samuelis. HKAT 1/4 (1902), 105-6; K. Budde, 
Samuel. KHC VII (1902), 143, citing v. 20. 
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sides: triangle; 3. Triangular: harp,” and opts for the first.”* This option is supported by 
Galling,?? although he also considers a sistrum.*° 

Another Salis (III) clearly denotes some kind of military function or rank; it occurs 
both in the plural, referring to an occupational group (Ex. 14:7; 15:4 [IQM 11:10]; IK. 
9:22//2 Ch. 8:9; 2 K. 10:25; Ezk. 23:15,23), and in the singular, referring to an individual 
(e.g., 2 K. 7:2); in two cases the individual is named: 2 K. 9:25 (Bidkar); 15:25: Pekah. 

The derivation of this word from the numeral suggests that it may denote the third 
man of a chariot team?’ (in Akkadian the third man in a chariot is called tasIrsu>®), 
Mastin, however, cites many texts and arguments that cast doubt on this identification 
and even the very association of the Sa@/i§ with the chariotry.°° 

If we maintain the association of the numeral Salö$ with the military office of Salis, 
another possibility is that it denotes a rank: after the king?! and his commanders? 
comes the “third rank 33 the Sa/i§, an officer for special assignments, who may serve 
as an individual (e.g., as the king’s adjutant, 2 K. 7:2, 9:25; 15:25) or as part of a group 
(Ex. 14:7; 15:4; 2 K. 10:25). He enjoys special privileges (1 K. 9:22//2 Ch. 8:9) and is 
credited with an imposing appearance (Ezk. 23:15,23). 

Other explanations have been proposed by Schley, who sees in the Säali$ a member 
of a three-man squad; by Margalith and Vervenne, who derive the word from Ugar. tlt, 
“bronze,” in the sense of a “bronzed man, i.e., an armoured knight”; and by Hehn, who 
suggests a Babylonian etymology that leads to the meaning “the third man is the 
mighty warrior, the hero,”>+ Still others have attempted to explain Salis as a loanword 
from Hittite or Egyptian,» 

For the narratives of “David’s warriors” (2 S. 23//1 Ch. 11), the foregoing discus- 
sion (despite significant textual difficulties) suggests the following interpretation: Sub- 
ordinate to David’s commander-in-chief Joab stands the group of the “Three,” “officers 
of third rank” (1 S. 23:8-12,18-23), clearly distinguished from the group of the 
“Thirty,” who may reflect an Egyptian model.?® Possibly the Hittite Uriah, listed 
among the Thirty (2 S. 23:39), was later promoted to Salis: his house is close to the 
royal palace (2 S. 11:3-4), and he is entrusted with a militarily demanding task, the 
storming of the Ammonite capital (vv. 14-25), 
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In Middle Hebrew, SaliS is stripped of its military meaning and denotes “a trustee 
chosen by two parties to carry out an action for the benefit of one or the other party.” 
From the noun is derived a hiphil verb meaning “place a matter in the hands of a trustee 
(lit. a third party)? 


“pithy saying”? but finally favors extensive emendation of the text.” Today most exe- 
getes support the reading §/0sim, “thirty,” referring to the thirty sayings of the collec- 
tion in which this verse appears, which collection seems to be based on an Egyptian 
model,*" 

b. silSöm. The expression Ssi/SOm is a contraction of the numeral three (säalös) and 
yom, “day’’*! (cf. Akk. Salsümi*?); it is always linked with 'eimöl/t"möl, “yesterday.” Its 
meaning is ambiguous: it can refer to either a short or a long interval of time. 

Laban’s change of attitude toward Jacob comes rapidly and unexpectedly (Gen. 
31:2,5), and the added burden imposed by the Egyptians takes the Israelites who are 
doing forced labor by surprise (Ex. 5:7-8,14). After the Israelites cross the Jordan, its 
waters return as before (Josh. 4:18); just a few days before Saul’s anointing as king and 
subsequent prophetic ecstasy, everyone knew him as the son of a simple farmer (1 S. 
10:11; cf. also 19:7). 

On the other hand, Ex. 4:10 refers to a lengthy period of time: Moses had never been 
able to speak eloquently, either as a young man or after his call. In Ex. 21:19, similarly, 
the owner of an ox has always known that it was accustomed to gore but has failed to 
restrain it and therefore is punished for what happens. Political opposition movements 
also form over lengthy periods; even when Saul was king, there was widespread sym- 
pathy for David within his realm, until finally there was a move to offer him legal sov- 
ereienty-(2 S. 3317532): 

In combination with /ö', the expression means “never before.’ Whoever kills some- 
one accidentally, although there has never been enmity between them, has the right to 
seek asylum (Dt. 4:42; 19:4,6; Josh. 20:5). Israel had never before traveled the route to 
the promised land (Josh. 3:4; ef. Ruth 2:11: Ruth came to a people she had not known 
before). The Philistines had never before seen the ark come into the camp of the Israel- 
ites (1 S. 4:7) and are therefore terrified. 

c. Sillesim. The meaning of Sillesim is clearly “the third generation” (LXX frité 
gened). One lexicon obviously counts the children as the first (i.e., next) generation and 
therefore translates Sillesim as “great-grandchildren”;# another translates it as “grand- 
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children.”*+ Thus the punishment for the parents’ transgression of the commandments is 
inflicted on the children as the second generation, the grandchildren as the third, and the 
great-grandchildren as the fourth generation (Ex. 20:5; 34:7; Nu. 14:18; Dt. 5:9). 

In Gen. 50:23 banim must be understood in the general sense of “descendants” (“Jo- 
seph saw Ephraim’s descendants of the third generation,” i.e., grandchildren), since the 
parallel in v. 23b speaks of the children of Joseph’s grandchild Machir.® 


4, Personal Names. It is unclear whether the two PNs Seles (1 Ch. 7:35) and silsd 
(7:37) are connected with our root s/s. Noth considers the meaning “triplet” or “third 
child” (cf. the Babylonian PN 7-Sa-/1-18-ilum, “God will give a third son’**), but rejects 
it as “less likely,” in favor of a derivation from Arab. salis, “obedient, gentle.’*’ 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls. The use of numerals based on “three” in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls follows OT usage. 

a. Quantity. Quantities are especially common in the War Scroll, the Temple Scroll, 
and the Copper Scroll (e.g., IQM 9:12,14, I1QT 5:3; 3Q15 1:14; 4:8; etc.). 

b. Distance. As in the OT, distances are often stated in terms of days: sacrificial ani- 
mals within a three days’ walk from the sanctuary must be sacrificed there (11QT 
52:13-16). The punishment of exclusion from the community may last for thirty days 
or three months: “whoever lies down and goes to sleep in the session of the Many, 
thirty days... and whoever falls asleep up to three times during a session shall be pun- 
ished ten days . . . and the person who spits in the course of a session of the Many shall 
be punished thirty days... and whoever giggles inanely with a loud voice shall be sen- 
tenced to thirty days” (1QS 7:10-15). 

Also as in the OT, the thirtieth year of life represents an important turning point.*® 
The priests responsible for administration must be between thirty and sixty years of 
age (CD 14:6); the cavalry described in IQM 6:13-14 comprises men hardened in bat- 
tle and trained in horsemanship from thirty to forty-five years old, while those who 
“despoil the fallen and loot and cleanse the earth, who protect the weapons and prepare 
the supplies shall be between twenty-five and thirty years old” (1QM 7:2-3). 

c. Objects. We also find $/S associated with objects and architectural features in the 
Temple Scroll (11QT 9:4,8: the lampstand?; 40:1 1-12: gates; 46:16-18; “and you shall 
make three zones to the east of the city, separate from each other, where lepers, those 
who suffer gonorrhea, and those who have had an emission must go”). 

There is also a triad with religious significance: the “three snares of Belial with 
which he catches Israel,” namely fornication, wealth, and defilement of the temple (CD 
4:15-18). 
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d. Other. Division into three companies for battle (IQM 6:1; 8:4; cf. Jgs. 7:16,20, 
etc.) is also found. The battle between the “sons of light and sons of darkness” runs its 
course in twice three “lots” (göralöt = “passages of arms”) (1QM 1:13). Again, an in- 
quiry into a transgression requires two or three witnesses (1 1QT 61:7; 64:8; cf. Dt. 
17:6; 19:15). The community council consists of twelve men, among whom three 
priests are singled out (1QS 8:1). 


IV. LXX. In almost every passage with the root s/s, the LXX uses a word with tri- to 
render the Hebrew word. Some exceptions are Isa, 40:12 (salis I = drdx, “span”), Ps. 
80:6(5) (Salis I = métron, “measure’’), 2 Ch. 8:9 (Salis II = drchontes kai dynatoi), Ex. 
5:8 (SılSöm = kath’ hekasten hemeran), 1 S. 18:6 (Salis II = kymbalon). 

The translation of Sılsöm is trite hemera; Sillesim is represented by trítē genea. For 
Sali§ II we find fristätes or trissos (explained as “third after the king and queen”*). For 
the piel of the verb we find frimerizein (Dt. 19:3), trissewein (1 S. 20:19), frissoun (1 K. 
18:34); the pual participle is represented by frietizein (Gen. 15:19), triplous (Ezk. 
42:6), and Entritos (Eccl. 4:12). For a period of three days we find fritaios (1 S. 9:20) or 
triémeria (Am. 4:4); for three months, frimenon (Gen. 38:24); for three years, frietes 
(2 Ch. 31:19). 


Deyse 


49. F. Rehkopf, Septuaginta-Vokabular (Göttingen. 1989), 290. 





I. General. II. 1. Distribution; 2, Lexical Field. HI. Usage: 1. Verbless Clauses; 2. Verbs of 
Speaking; 3. Verbs of Perception; 4. Verbs of Emotion; 5. Verbs of Trusting: 6. Verbs of Motion; 
7. Verbs of Building, Setting, Resting: 8. Verbs of Destruction; 9. Other Verbs; 10. With /*ma‘an. 
IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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a Name?” Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 30 (1987) 289-306: W. A. Ward, 
“Some Personal Names of the Hyksos Period Rulers and Notes on the Epigraphy of Their 
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I. General. The biradical noun sém is Common Semitic. The theophoric personal 
names from Ebla (Sum-ra-bu, “the name/son is great”!), Old Aramaic (Smb‘/, “name/ 
scion of Baal”?), and the OT (S*mi @/, “name/scion of El.” 1 S. 1:20?) show that at a 
very early date the root had substantial content, being more than just a term used, e.g., 
to differentiate among individuals. 


If. 1. Distribution. The noun sem occurs 778 times in the singular and 86 times in 
the plural, being found in every book of the OT except Obadiah, Jonah, and Haggai. 
There are 113 occurrences in Genesis, 43 in Exodus, | 1 in Leviticus, 49 in Numbers, 
36 in Deuteronomy, 12 in Joshua, 19 in Judges, 33 in | Samuel, 34 in 2 Samuel, 46 in 
| Kings, 23 in 2 Kings, 54 in Isaiah, 55 in Jeremiah, 28 in Ezekiel, 5 in Hosea, 2 in 
Joel, 7 in Amos, 4 in Micah, 1 in Nahum, 5 in Zephaniah, 7 in Zechariah, 10 in 
Malachi, 109 in the Psalms, 7 in Job, 7 in Proverbs, 14 in Ruth, | in the Song of 
Songs, 3 in Ecclesiastes, | in Lamentations, 8 in Esther, 6 in Daniel, 4 in Ezra, 7 in 
Nehemiah, 55 in | Chronicles, and 45 in 2 Chronicles, for a total of 864; there are also 
33 occurrences in Sirach. A quick survey clearly shows a concentration in Genesis, 
Deuteronomy, and DtrH. In the prophets and Psalms sem is often connected with hu- 
man beings, but primarily with Yahweh. It is rarely used with things, and only once 
with animals. 


Scarabs,” UF 8 (1976) 353-69; J. P. Weinberg, “Gott im Weltbild des Chronisten,” ZAW 100 Sup 
(1988) 170-89; H. Weippert, “*Der Ort, den Jahwe erwählen wird, um dort seinen Namen 
wohnen zu lassen, `” BZ 24 (1980) 76-94; C. Westermann, Promises to the Fathers (Eng. tr. Phil- 
adelphia, 1980), 1-94, esp. 36-49: R. M. Whiting, “The Reading of the Divine Name “Nin-MAR- 
KI.” ZA 75 (1985) 1-3; H. Wildberger, “Die Thronnamen des Messias, Jes 9,5b,” TZ 16 (1960) 
314-32; A. S. van der Woude, “OW sem name.” TLOT, III, 1348-67; R. Zadok, “Historical and 
Onomastic Notes IV: On Some Syro-Palestinian Names in Neo-Assyrian Transcription.” WO 9 
(1977/78) 53-56; idem, “Die nichthebräischen Namen der Israeliten vor dem hellenistischen 
Zeitalter,’ UF 17 (1985) 387-98; idem, “On Five Biblical Names,” ZAW 89 (1977) 266-68; idem, 
“On Some Non-Semitic Names in the Ancient Near East,” Beiträge zur Namenforschung 19 
(1984) 385-89: idem, “On the Onomastic Material from Emar, WO 20/21 (1989/90) 45-61: 
idem, “On the Onomasticon of the Old Aramaic Sources,” BiOr 48 (1991) 25-40; idem, “Some 
Jews in Babylonian Documents,” JOR 74 (1983/84) 294-97; Y. Zakovitch, “Explicit and Implicit 
Name-Derivations.” HAR 4 (1980) 167-81; Z. Zevit, “A Chapter in the History of Israelite Per- 
sonal Names,” BASOR 250 (1983) 1-16; idem, “Onomastic Gleanings from Recently Published 
Judahite Bullae,” JEJ 38 (1988) 227-34; W. Zimmerli, “I Am Yahweh.” / Am Yahweh (Eng. tr. 
Atlanta, 1982), 1-28; idem, “Knowledge of God According to the Book of Ezekiel,” / Am 
Yahweh, 29-98: idem, “*Offenbarung’ im AT.” EvT 22 (1962), 15-32: idem, “Vier oder fünf 
Thronnamen des messianischen Herrschers von Jes. IX 5b.6,° VT 22 (1972) 249-52, 


|. H.-P. Müller in L. Cagni, ed., La lingua di Ebla (Naples, 1981), 217. 

2. W. Kornfeld, “Neues über die phönikischen und aramäischen Graffiti in den Tempeln von 
Abydos.” Anzieger der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil.-hist. Kl. 115, 11 
(1978), 194-95. 

3. See below. 
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2, Lexical Field, There are various ways of indicating a name. In the rare instances 
when Sem is used in the context of naming, there is a certain emphasis and solemnity in 
the announcement of the name. It is therefore easy to understand why Sem occurs fre- 
quently in etiologies and etymological explanations. In addition, Sem incorporates 
those elements that are associated with the particular person or Yahweh. Thus sem 
comes to have semantic overtones of fame, honor, influence, power, etc. Furthermore, 
sem functions as a substitute for the person in question (cf. the use of hassem in Juda- 
ism as a substitute for the name “ Yahweh”); this usage takes on particular importance 
in the theological domain. 

Thus sém constitutes a reality that guarantees the bearer an existence, however hard 
to define, that endures beyond death.* A related theme is defense against the ultimate 
annihilation of the Sem.? There are a very few instances where Sem approaches the 
meaning of the word “essence,” but the claim that Sem describes a person’s essence is 
not supported by the evidence. 

The verbs used in clauses with sem are rarely in the qal, but surprisingly often in the 
piel or hiphil. Dtn/Dtr rhetoric makes extensive use of the expressions band bayit 
lis*mi, lihyöt §*mi Sam, Sym 'et-Sem, and Sakken Sém;° it is noteworthy that the expres- 
sion Sym Sem, common in Deuteronomy, is adopted by both DtrH and ChrH, whereas 
Sakkén Sem is picked up only by the latter (cf. the significance of s*kind in Judaism). 
Also striking is the concentration of nigra’ §*mi/Ssim*ka ‘al in Jeremiah’ and the restric- 
tion of nb’ (niphal) b*sém to Jeremiah* and tm’ Sem to Ezekiel.” With these exceptions, 
the distribution of sem is so broad it would be extremely difficult to identify a usage 
specific to a particular textual strand. 

Also worthy of emphasis is the fusion of Sem with peoples and deities,!" 


HI. Usage. 

l. Verbless Clauses. In verbless clauses Sem can play the role either of subject or 
predicate; the meaning derives from the interplay of the constitutive elements of the 
clause. 

a. The verbless clause @/leh §*mdt (26 times: Ex. 1:1; Nu. 1:5; 3:2-3,18; etc.) always 
refers to specific names, but also has the function of presenting a group as the sum of 
individuals who bear different names. 

b. Verbless clauses with singular pronominal suffixes encompass a broad semantic 
field, which ranges from the simple mention of a name in secular or theological texts to 
representing Yahweh through the theonym. 

(1) The simple mention of a name is found only in the secular domain. Here Gen. 


. See 11l.6 and 5 below. 
. see 111.5 below. 
. See Ill.7 below. 
. See II.2 below. 
. See 111.8 below. 
. See 111.8 below. 
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10. See 1II.2-4. 6-9 below. 
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2:19 is unique: the clause Ai? S“mö refers to a general naming without mentioning any 
personal name. The name is usually stated, e.g., 5'mö laban (Gen. 24:29; cf. Gen. 
a1 23 Foe LESE TRA, ERBE 2 RZ, 
13:3; 16:5; 17:25; 20:1; IK. 13:2; Job 1:1; Ruth 2:1; 2 Ch. 28:9). The majority of oc- 
currences are in Dtr passages. Nothing is said about the individual character and fea- 
tures of the person named, Only family relationships (cf. Jer. 37:13) and place of resi- 
dence are mentioned, albeit rarely — e.g., “a man of the hill country of Ephraim, called 
Sheba (seba’... S’mö), a son of Bichri” (2 S. 20:21; cf. Est. 2:5). The use of s*mah plus 
a personal name to constitute a clause is a feature of elevated style introducing a name 
in a verbless clause (Gen. 16:1; 22:24; 25:1; 38:6, Josh. 2:1; Jgs. 16:4; 2 S. 3:7; 13:1; 
14:27; 1 Ch. 2:26). 

(2) The form Smä appears once in the setting of a secular change of name (Jgs. 
1:26). The name (S*mah) Sarah is enjoined by God in Gen. 17:15. 

(3) It is common to interpret a name by means of an etymology. For example, Abi- 
gail explains the conduct of her husband on the basis of his name (ki §*m6 ken-hü'), 
which she interprets with a popular etymology: nabal §“mé tun*balda ‘immo (1 S. 25:25). 
As a result, personal characteristics may be associated with a name. The question re- 
mains, however, whether a name assigned by chance during childhood (nabal) can em- 
body ils bearer’s “essential nature,” since the interpretation is attributed to an unfore- 
seen encounter. 

(4) A name often conveys information. When Prov. 21:24 says les §*m0, it means that 
the person in question is the embodiment of what the name expresses, a “scoffer.” In the 
postexilic period of reconstruction, the high priest Joshua is established as a symbol of 
hope and honored with a crown. The statement semah S*mé (Zec. 6:12)!! interprets his 
very person, since under him the people will “branch out” and the temple will be rebuilt. 
The sem points to the function to be performed by the bearer of the name. 

That a name may convey significant information about its bearer is shown by vari- 
ous encounters with “angels.” While wrestling with Jacob, the being asks his name 
(Gen. 32:28[27]; cf. 35:10, with a different focus), which the “angel” then changes on 
his own authority. Manoah asks the malak yhwh, “mi S*meka?” (Jgs. 13:17). When 
what the angel has promised comes to pass, he will respond with appropriate honor. 
But the angel refuses to tell his name. 

The question mah-s"mö asks for further information about the bearer of a name. In 
Ex. 3:13 Moses asks the question he expects the Israelites to ask, mah-s*md, to which 
Yahweh actually replies, “I-am-present,” which in the context means that he will aid 
and support Moses — as well as the Israelites. In Ex. 34:14 Yahweh's claim to exclu- 
sive devotion is stated in absolute form: yhwh ganna’ S*md “él ganna hi’ (“Yahweh, 
Jealous is his name, a jealous God is he”), words that also clearly express the rejection 
of all polytheistic manifestation. 

(5) Names serve to declare existence: Ps. 83:19(18) attaches great importance to the 
existence of Yahweh, expressed in two verbless clauses, ki-‘atfad and Simka yhwh, 


11. — XII, 412. 
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(6) Aname signifies that its bearer is well known. In a bitter attack on the priests for 
failure to conduct the cult with proper respect and reverence, Yahweh points out that 
his name is great (gäadöl §*mi) from the rising of the sun to its setting, i.e., it is promi- 
nent among all nations (Mal. 1:11). Here the prophet is alluding to the fame associated 
with the name Yahweh (cf. v. 14). 

(7) Yahweh and his name are interchangeable. According to Ex. 3:14, when Moses 
asks who is the God with whom he has been speaking, Yahweh answered: ‘ehyeh. The 
name “Yahweh” is then given in v. 15, without any supporting argument, and finally 
the tradition of patriarchal worship is appended: “/6hé “batékem “lohé ‘abraham "*löhe 
yishag wé lahé ya“qab, followed by the verbless clause zeh-s*mi ("olām as a statement 
of fact, in parallel with a second verbless clause, w*zeh zikri l‘dor dor, In this theologi- 
cal context, in which the subject of Yahweh’s concrete activity is of paramount impor- 
tance, Sem embodies much more than a reference to a pronounceable name. Both sem 
and zeker establish the presence of the one — namely, Yahweh — who enters the 
course of human events as liberator. 

According to Ex. 23:20, Yahweh will send a malak. The mention of this figure is a 
relic from pre-Israelite treaties, which Were concluded in the presence of the gods, who 
in turn would enforce the treaty through blessings and curses. The mal’ak is effectively 
identical with Yahweh, To rebel against the mal’äk is tantamount to revolting against 
Yahweh: ki S*mi b*girbo, 

Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 42:8) extends Yahweh’s declaration that he is working to de- 
liver his people from the hand of their overlords. He gives his glory (kaböd) to no other. 
This kaböd is used as a divine epithet. It is preceded by two verbless clauses: “ni yhwh 
and hit’ Smi. In this case sem and yhwh are identified (v. 8: cf. Jer. 16:21). 

(8) A name can state a fact or become an epithet. A verbless construction empha- 
sizes the fact, e.g., the presence of God’s name in the temple (2 Ch. 20:9, Simka 
babbayit hazzeh). The presence of zeker and Sem demonstrate lasting endurance: yhwh 
simka l“ölam par. yhwh zikr*ka [*dor-wador (Ps. 135:13; ef. Ex. 3:15). The latter texts 
appear to make a clear distinction between Yahweh and zeker/sem. The statement yiwh 
“dönenü has its counterpart in md-‘addir Sim‘*ka (Ps. 8:2,10[1,9]). The majesty as- 
cribed to the Sém is the majesty proper to Yahweh. The situation is similar when God’s 
sem is “lohim (48:11[10]). “Your name is near” (gäröb S*mekd, 75:2[1]) points to 
Yahweh’s presence. The meaning of the statement yhwh s*mo (Ex. 15:3) does not de- 
rive from the clause itself but from the context. It parallels yhwh 7s milhamd, and the 
context shows that it is Yahweh who delivers Israel at the sea (cf. Jer. 33:2; Am. 5:8; 
9:6). 

Extended constructions raise the question whether the form was not chosen in order 
to inculcate the substance of the extension: yhwh s*ba Ot S“mö (Isa. 48:2; 51:15; 54:5; 
Jer. 10:16; 31:35; 32:18; 46:18; 48:15; 50:34; 51:19,57), yhwh "lohe-s‘ba’öt S’mö (Am. 
4:13), ““lohé-s*ba@ ot §*md (Am. 5:27). The same is true when an attribute of Yahweh is 
identified as his name: S“mö q’dös yisra él (Isa. 47:4) says that g*dos yisrd él is the sub- 
stance conveyed by the Sem (cf. gadös S*m0d, Isa. 57:15; gadös w*ndra’ S*md, Ps. 111:9). 
The parallel verbless clauses 'attä yhwh 'äbinü and gö“lenü me’ölam §*meka show that 
Sem makes a qualitative statement about its bearer: he is Redeemer, The literary equiv- 
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alency of ‘atta yhwh and S*mekd allows us to assume that Sem and yhwh are inter- 
changeable (cf. Jer. 10:6). 


2. In Combination. Within the broad semantic spectrum of Sem, the particular mean- 
ing appropriate to a given context is determined by the verb and its valents. The result 
of analysis is highly varied and complex, since more than eighty verbs have Sem as a 
direct object or appear in a clause with Sem in a prepositional phrase. 

a. Verbs of Speaking. Among verbs of speaking, we note the following: 

(1) The only passage where sem is associated contextually with the niphal of ‘mr is 
Gen. 32:29. Jacob will no longer be called Jacob but yisr@’@l; by popular etymology 
the new name signifies that he contended (srh) with elohim and humans, and pre- 
vailed. This explanation of the name compounded with ‘@/ is not compelling. 

(2) The verb brk (qal, piel, and pual) appears 17 times with Sem or b*Sém in various 
contexts. When brk is in the passive, Sem is the subject. In only one text is a subject 
(kol-bäsär) named in an active clause. The direct object is usually ‘dm or ‘ef + suffix. In 
clauses without a direct object, the action itself is the goal; this is true particularly 
when we have a series of cultic actions ending with brk, e.g., ‘md — Srt — brk b*sém. In 
the Psalms a number of parallelisms make the relationship more precise: Abarük Sem 
k*béd6 par. w*yimmale’ k*bödö (Ps. 72:19), sirü [*yhwh par, bar*kti S“mö (96:2), hödü-lö 
par. bar’kü §*md (100:4), bär"ki 'et-yhwh par. 'et-sem godsö (103:1), "römimkä par. 
wa “bartka Simka (145:1), thillat yhwh y‘dabber-pi par. wibärek . . . Sem godsö 
(145:21). 

Dt. 10:8-9 appears somewhat isolated. The passage lists the tasks of the Levites: to 
carry the ark of Yahweh, to stand before him, to minister to him, and /bäarek bis*mo. 
One of the Levites’ functions is thus described as /*bdrék, defined by b*sém. The ex- 
pression b*sém is also a qualifier, so that b* is to be understood instrumentally: the 
blessing is bestowed with the help of the name (= of Yahweh; the name is the vehicle of 
divine power) (cf. Dt. 21:5, where the priests [cf. 1 Ch. 23:13] take over this function 
[sem here with yiwh as nomen rectum)). 

In an earlier period “blessing” was not restricted to the Levites and priests, as 2 S, 
6:18 shows (cf. | Ch. 16:2). While there is some truth to the observation that David 
brought the ark to Jerusalem on his own initiative and without a direct command from 
Yahweh, when he offers sacrifice he is brought within the domain of the cult and its 
structures, so that the meaning of b*sém yhwh s'ba’öt here does not differ fundamen- 
tally from its meaning in the texts cited previously. Since David is the grammatical 
subject, Brongers’s statement that “the name of Yahweh is the subject” is misleading. !- 
Should he mean that the energy conveyed by the blessing resides in the power of b*sém 
yhwh sbä ot, not in the words of a king, we may agree. These last two passages also 
show that when the direct object (‘ef-ha‘am) is mentioned explicitly the relations be- 
tween brk piel and b*Sem remain the same (cf, Ps. 118:26 and the addendum in 129:8). 

When the verb is passive (bäarük) and the subject is Yahweh (Ps. 72:18) or sem 


12. Brongers, “Wendung.” 8. 
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(v. 19a), brk cannot mean “bless.” The parallel with yimmäle’ [read yimla’] kbödö et- 
kol ha ares in v. 19b shows that the text refers to celebration or praise. This is true in 
the concluding verse (v. 19a), where kaböd appears as nomen rectum with sem (an al- 
ternate term for Yahweh!?). The connection between sem and Yahweh is even clearer in 
113:2, which follows the thrice-repeated hall*li of v. 1. The pass. ptep. m*borak 
(“praised”) is introduced by the hortative y“hî (“be”); the subject is sem yhwh, which 
(as in v. lc) represents an expanded form of “Yahweh” (cf. Job 1:21; Dnl. 2:20 
[aha ). 

In Ps, 96:1-2 bar%kii §*mé (v. 2b) follows the thrice-repeated Siri /tyhwh. The name 
of Yahweh is to be praised. The name is more than a designation, and also more than 
the power and might of its bearer suggested or realized in the name, Thematically, the 
substance of the text would be reduced by a degree if the name were not interchange- 
able with Yahweh. That this is not the case is shown by the following clause, which re- 
fers to God’s saving act, thus continuing to speak of Yahweh. The same use of sem is 
found in Ps. 100:4 and 145:1. Ps. 103:1 and 145:21 go on to preclude any confusion 
with phenomena of the natural world by qualifying sem with the nomen rectum godsö 
(in both cases in parallel with Yahweh), a quality sui generis that is proper only to God. 

(3) One text (Ps. 89:17[16]) constructs gy/ (qal) with b*sem; the suffix of Sem refers 
to Yahweh, The clauses b‘sim‘ka y*gilün and b‘sidqat*ka yarümü stand in synonymous 
parallelism. V. 17(16) extols those whose God is the king. They walk in God’s intimate 
presence (“in the light of your countenance”), a presence that other texts say mortals 
cannot endure (v. 16[15]). When vv. 17(16) and 18(17) are viewed together, we see that 
b*Sim‘ka describes an experience of God that parallels b*stdgattkd (“through strength 
and favor”). Those who belong to God's people y’gilün (“exult”) because of (b°) the 
name, i.e., Yahweh himself, who bears the name and is substantially present in it. They 
extol (yariimi) the result, God’s salvific work. 

(4) The piel of dbr occurs 14 times with b*sem. In 7 cases the verb has a direct ob- 
ject. The prepositional phrase b*sém plays a different syntactic and semantic role here, 
denoting the motivating entity, either named (usually Yahweh) or indicated by a suffix 
(6 times, all referring to Yahweh). The phrase occurs primarily in Dtn/Dtr texts. In Dt. 
18:20 Yahweh warns a prophet not to speak in the name of other gods. Since no indi- 
vidual names are mentioned and there is no direct object, it is clear that b*sém with the 
piel of dbr means “on behalf of.” According to Dnl. 9:6 and 1 Ch. 21:19, no one must 
speak a word in “my” (Yahweh's) name unless empowered to do so. According to Dt. 
18:19, a person who does not heed what a prophet says in the name of Yahweh will be 
held accountable. But if a prophet presumes to speak in the name of Yahweh, the fail- 
ure of the thing to take place is evidence that Yahweh did not speak to him or commis- 
sion him (y: 22; cf. Jer. 29:23; Zec. 13:3). 

Since Jeremiah’s preaching has brought him only scorn and derision, he wants to 
stop speaking in Yahweh’s name (Jer. 20:9), i.e., to stop preaching as Yahweh's proph- 
et. It is implied that God’s speech is uttered only through the prophet (cf. Jer. 44:16). 


13. In support of this identification see Grether, 35. 
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King Ahab and the prophet Micaiah live in perpetual conflict. At Jehoshaphat’s insti- 
gation Ahab asks the prophet for an oracle of Yahweh. Knowing full well that the 
prophet does not expect to be taken seriously, he adjures him to speak nothing but the 
truth b&sém yhwh (1 K. 22:16; 2 Ch. 18:15). Here we have the simple observation that 
the prophet speaks in the name of Yahweh (and not of any other god; cf. Jer. 26:16; 
2 Ch. 33:18), 

(5) There are 12 occurrences of All (piel, pual, and hithpael) with the dir. obj. Sem or 
with ‘eft sem, l'Sem, or b'sem. These occurrences include two hortative forms and three 
imperatives, The noun Sem may be qualified by a theonym (yhwh, "löhim), godsö, or 
fip’artekä. Once a subject is indicated (‘ebydn, Ps. 74:21). The expression appears in 
hymnic passages, and the texts have religious content. There are several parallelisms: 
hil (piel) Sem par. gdl (piel) brödä (69:31[30]), hallli ya par. hall*lit ‘et-Sém yhwh 
(133:1), hôdů [*yhwh par. gird bis*mé (105:1), hallli ya par. hall*lü ‘et-sém yhwh 
(135:1), “bartkeka par. “hall*lad stm*ka (145:2), ythall*li S’mö par. y*zamm‘ri-l6 
(149:3). 

After catastrophe (Joel 2:25), Yahweh will see to it that food is available in abun- 
dance; then the name of Yahweh will be praised (v. 26). The verse goes on to add that 
Yahweh has wondrously delivered his people. If the antecedent of “Ser is not the 
nomen rectum or the noun in apposition but sem, the nomen regens, the direct object of 
hil, then the verse ascribes this wondrous act to sem, and Sem yhwh serves as a fuller 
form of the divine name. In Ps. 69:31(30), again, the psalmist praises the Sem-"löhim 
in the midst of affliction, confident of Yahweh's help (cf. 74:21), In 148:13 the impera- 
tive to praise Sem yhwh is followed by the motivation: his Sem alone is exalted. Here a 
distinction is made between Yahweh and sem. Even before mentioning Yahweh's 
mighty acts in history, 105:3 begins with a summons to glory in his holy name (b*sém 
godsö). The prepositional construction, which is closely related rhetorically to 
m*baq*sé yhwh (v. 4), shows that “in the name” means more than a superficial identifi- 
cation by name. At the least, the “name” is seen as the presence of the divine aura. 

The ejaculations in 113:1 and 135:1 clearly go a step further. The same construction 
is used in each: two parallel clauses introduced with the impv. hall“Iä have as their di- 
rect objects vå and the parallel ‘ef-sém yhwh. In these clauses Yahweh is identified with 
Sem, Ps. 113:3; 145:2; 149:3; I Ch. 16:10-11 are to be understood in the same sense. 
This interpretation is confirmed by Ps. 148:5 (the usage in v. 13 differs), with two argu- 
ments. In vv. 2-3 Yahweh is the sole direct object of hall“lü. In v. 5 the summons to 
praise is followed by the statement that he (antecedent: sem yhwh) commanded and the 
elements of the cosmos were created (br’ niphal). In 1 Ch. 29:13 Sem appears to stand 
in place of Yahweh. Riches and honor come from Yahweh, who combines in himself 
all power, might, and sovereignty and bestows them on mortals. Therefore praise and 
thanks are due to “lohim and (in parallel) S@m, which is associated with tip eret as 
nomen rectum, also used as an epithet of God. 

(6) The verb zkr (qal, niphal, and hiphil) is associated directly with sem or b’sem 8 
times. As nomen rectum with Sem we find the theonyms yhwh and "“löhim, as well as 
various suffixes. We find zkr sem and Smr tord used in parallel in Ps. 119:55, which 
speaks of the name of Yahweh in the narrower sense. The psalmist recalls Yahweh's 
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name even at night (i.e., always) and is induced to keep (Smr; cf. 20:8) Yahweh’s in- 
struction (tord). 

In Ex. 20:23-24 the prohibition against making gods of silver or gold is followed by 
Yahweh's command to build a technologically primitive altar of earth and sacrifice the 
burnt offerings and offerings of well-being on it. In this setting (v. 24), Yahweh prom- 
ises to come only to the place where he causes his name to be remembered (zkr [hiphil] 
‘et-S*mit) and to bless it, The name is a reality that can bring about God’s presence; it 
sets a place apart in such a way that the name itself (in the fullest sense) is effectually 
present as God. 

In the polemic against Canaanite religion, Yahweh successfully eliminates the 
names of the Baals. As a result, no one remembers their names (Hos. 2:19[17]). In the 
context of foreign gods, too, Sem represents more than just a formal identifying or dis- 
tinguishing element; in fact, no personal name is mentioned. A “name” is linked with 
the reality that someone or something — here foreign gods — influences the thought 
and way of life of a human being (cf. Am. 6:10: bfsém yhwh as dir. obj.; Jer. 11:9: 
S“mö). Therefore the name does not even have to be spoken (Ex. 23:13). That the line 
between a pronounceable name and a real (divine) actuality is fluid is shown by Josh. 
23:7: the prohibition against thinking of the gods (b*sém "löhim) is followed by a pro- 
hibition against swearing by them (possibly referring to their names). Of course one 
does not “serve” (‘bd) the name and bow down (histah"wä) before it; these verbs 
clearly refer to the gods. 

(7) In 10 passages Sem (with or without /*; the meaning is the same) is the direct ob- 
ject of zmr II (piel). The frequency of the Ist person singular (5 times) is striking. Qual- 
ifying Sem we find yhwh ‘elyén, ‘ely6n, and various suffixes. The referent is always 
Yahweh. All the texts exhibit a hortative intention. This combination of words is typi- 
cal of the language of the Psalms; it does not occur outside the Psalter. There are, nev- 
ertheless, a great many parallel formulations with ydh, ‘ls, Slm, etc. 

The psalmist, delivered from the threat of enemies, feels obligated to sing /*Simka 
(Ps. 18:50[49]; 2 S. 22:50; cf. Ps. 9:3[2]; 66:2). Unlike the wicked, the psalmist will 
give thanks to Yahweh and sing praises to the name of Yahweh, the Most High (7:18). 
The certainty that Yahweh will hear his prayer causes the psalmist to rejoice (61:9[8]; 
cf. 92:[1]) and affirm that he will pay his vows. Since God looks with favor on the poor 
and is a father to the orphan and an advocate for the widow, the congregation should 
praise God’s name. In 135:3 simply the inner urge to praise finds expression in All piel 
and zmr piel together. Since Yahweh is the direct object of one verb and Sem is the di- 
rect object of the other, the two words are identified; Sem means Yahweh himself. 
Taking a universal perspective, 66:4 sees the whole earth prostrate in worship of God 
and praising the Sem, i.e., Yahweh. In all the texts that use the piel of zmr with Sem, Sem 
appears in parallel with Yahweh, so that it represents an alternative form of the name 
Yahweh itself. 

(8) Fourteen texts use Sem as the direct object (some unmarked, some with ‘et, L°) of 
ydh hiphil. As a nomen rectum with Sem, we find yhwh and godsekä. Other qualifiers 
are the adjective phrase gadöl w*ndra’ and the 2d person singular suffix (10 times). 
Apart from the Dtr texts and the Chronicler’s texts dependent on them, together with 
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Ps. 99:3 and 122:4 (Zion theology), all the occurrences are set in the language of 
prayer. One clause includes a grammatical subject (saddigim, Ps. 140:14[13]). As par- 
allels we find such verbs as rwm, All, and Shh. 

In I K. 8:33 (cf. 2 Ch. 6:24), in the prayer ascribed to Solomon, the arguments ac- 
cord with Dtr ideology. The people have been defeated by the enemy because they have 
sinned against Yahweh, Then they return, praise the name of Yahweh, and pray to him; 
their prayer is heard. In | K. 8:35 (2 Ch. 6:26), too, the praise of Yahweh’s name is a to- 
ken of the people’s confession of Yahweh when they turn from their sin, whereupon 
Yahweh sends rain. Unlike the rest of the occurrences, these two texts are in prose and 
cite no parallel arguments, 

Ps. 99:3 bears the stamp of Zion theology. Because Yahweh is exalted over all the 
people, they are to praise his name. Ps. 122:4 reflects the same theme: the tribes go up 
to the mighty city of Jerusalem to praise the name of Yahweh. 

Yahweh's care for the poor and support for their cause is the prelude to praise. Ps. 
140:14(13) treats “they praise your name” and “they live before your face” as equiva- 
lent. Since other texts imply that to see the face of God is to risk one’s life (see Gen. 
32:31[30] and Ex. 33:23 — both passages in which §ém also appears in the immediate 
context), both name and face must be seen as very intensive forms of God’s presence. 
In Ps. 142:8(7) the poor psalmist’s cry for help and deliverance from his persecutors, 
who are too strong for him, leads to an infinitival purpose clause: the goal is to praise 
“your name.” This statement fits with the theme of 140:14(13). In Isa. 25:1ff., the 
highly personal words of the supplicant are intended to constrain God to heed the de- 
struction of the city at the beginning of the exile (v. 2) and the speaker’s plea for help, 
by appealing to the fulfillment of Yahweh's own plans. At the outset, the supplicant 
states emphatically: “Yahweh, you are my God.” This affirmation is illustrated by the 
fact that he does not lament but is engaged (imperfect) in exalting (rûm polel) Yahweh 
and praising (ydh hiphil) his name. In Ps. 54:8(6) “exalt,” “praise your name,” and 
“perform a vow” appear together. 

God has saved the worshipers from their foes (Ps. 44:8[7]). They therefore boast 
continually of their (saving) God and praise “his name,” which in this context stands in 
synonymous parallelism with ““/6him (v. 9[8]). Ps. 106:47 pleads (also collectively) to 
be saved and gathered from among the nations. The infinitives that follow (/*hddot and 
l*histabbéah) are to be understood as expressing purpose. The purpose of Yahweh’s 
salvation is that his holy name be praised and his glory celebrated. Name (sem) and 
glory (fhilld) are things that affect Yahweh directly (cf. | Ch. 16:35). Before saying 
that God has special regard for the lowly (Ps. 138:6), the psalmist, prostrating himself 
in the direction of the holy temple (the place where the Holy One is present), sings the 
praises of the name. “I praise your name for your steadfast love (hesed) and your faith- 
fulness ( met)” is equivalent to “I praise you . . .’; Sem is a fuller way of referring to 
God. Almost all the ydh texts are responses to affliction, threat, or discrimination 
against the poor. This setting distinguishes ydh from the connotations of (e.g.) All. 

(9) The impv. haba, presumably from the root *yhb, occurs twice. In each case the 
direct object is a construct phrase with sem as the nomen rectum. The indirect object is 
[yhwh. Elements of the much-debated initial verse of Ps. 29 derive from the religious 
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language and thought of Canaan (e.g., “children of the gods”; in the cycle kābôd is 
given by El to the gods, who in turn give it back to El). As the text has been integrated 
into Yahwism, it now sees in kābôd and h“därä tokens of Yahweh’s majesty. As nomen 
rectum to each parallel nomen regens we find sem and gödes. Quite apart from the ori- 
gin of the psalm, it is reasonable to understand both Sem and gödes as being linked to 
the divine realm, The former denotes the ever-present divine aura, the latter, the 
inbreaking aura. 

In 1 Ch. 16:29-30 the speaker (David) borrows Ps. 29 almost word for word, but al- 
ters it characteristically: the “children of the gods” become the “families of the peo- 
ple,” who bring offerings to Yahweh, thus defining the concrete way in which habia 
k'böd s*mo takes place. Since offerings are brought only to Yahweh, it is probably an 
understatement to say that these words are an expansion drawing on cultic language: 
the author understood giving k*béd S%m6 as the worship of Yahweh (/*yiwh) himself. 

(10) The verb knh piel, “give an honorific name,” governs Sém in two texts, in the 
form of the prepositional phrase b*sém. In Isa. 45:1ff., although Yahweh is speaking, 
the theme is secular. The verb gr’ appears in parallel. Yahweh describes what he is do- 
ing for Cyrus for the sake of Israel: he calls him and gives him an honorific name 
(“kann‘ka biSmeka, v. 4); the actual name is not specified. 

In Isa. 44:1ff. Yahweh promises salvation to his people; as one element, he will 
pour out his spirit and his blessing (v. 3). Some of the consequences are associated 
specifically with Yahweh, others with the people (albeit as those Yahweh has saved), 
Among the latter, we find ykanneh b*sem yısra el (v. 5). The context is extremely art- 
ful, exhibiting an interesting kind of chiastic structure. To the statement of one (zeh), 
[*vhwh “ni (a), there corresponds the lettering on the hand of the other: /*yhwh (a’). To 
the clause yigrā’ b*sém-ya““qob (b) there corresponds b*sém yisra’el y*kanneh (b^). 
Since the clauses b and b’ are formulated in the active voice, the verbs govern direct 
objects. For Anh (piel) b*sem yisrael, this means that the speaker pronounces “the 
name Israel” as an honorific name, showing that he recognizes the new beginning 
God has made with Israel and — by inference from the chiastic words of belonging — 
that he is part of it. 

(11) Four texts connect n’s (gal, piel, hithpoal) syntactically with sem; in three of 
these it is the direct object. Parallelism occurs in Jer. 14:21; Ps. 74:10,18. Jer. 14:19-22 
is acommunal lament, which ends in a statement of trust in Yahweh, creator and deliv- 
erer. Within the passage, the supplicants confess their transgressions. There follows 
(v. 21) an appeal to Yahweh for his name’s sake not to spurn or dishonor the throne of 
his glory (paraphrastic for the place of his presence). By reason of its various connota- 
tions, the phrase /*ma‘an Sim*ka can be understood as “for your own sake.” 

The argumentation in Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 52:3-6) is based on the notion that the Is- 
raelites’ times as aliens in foreign lands should not be viewed (solely) as the conse- 
quence of sin (vv. 3-4). If one starts from the assumption that the historical fate of the 
people bears witness to their protection by their own God, then the violent exercise of 
power by the rulers is an assault on Yahweh himself. It is therefore reasonable to con- 
clude that such conduct is an unremitting defamation of Yahweh’s name (v. 5). Here 
Sem may mean the name “Yahweh” in contrast to the names of Babylonian gods, espe- 
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cially Marduk; but it is safe to assume that the name is connected organically with 
Yahweh, so that to revile the name is to revile Yahweh himself. 

Ps. 74 is a communal lament, in which the worshipers say that they have been left 
without tokens or prophets for guidance. This statement is followed in v. 10 by a ques- 
tion: How long will the oppressor defame God (“lohim) and the enemy revile God’s 
name? The strict parallelism indicates that “/6him and Sem are interchangeable coun- 
terparts. In v. 18, in a similar context, yhwh and sem correspond. Thus vv. 10 and [8 il- 
lustrate the intrinsic fusion of “lohim, yhwh, and sem, 

(12) There are 9 occurrences of nb’ (niphal, hithpael) with b*sém, all in Jeremiah. 
The noun is determined by yhwh as nomen rectum as well as by the Ist person singular 
suffix (always with Yahweh as antecedent). This association shows that the usage is al- 
ways theological. In Jer. 11:21 Yahweh quotes the rebuke leveled at Jeremiah by the 
people of Anathoth, persecuting him so that his life is in danger: “Stop speaking as a 
prophet in the name of Yahweh (b*sém yhwh).” Since the prophet does not speak on his 
own initiative but transmits the words of Yahweh, who sends him, b*sém encompasses 
both the actual name of the God who commissions him and “at Yahweh’s behest, on 
Yahweh's authority” (cf. v. 9; also 26:20). 

The most severe charge against the prophets who prophesy salvation and well-being 
instead of the imminent catastrophe is that they “are prophesying lies in my name” (Jer. 
14:14; 23:25). What this means is that they are only pretending to have received a mes- 
sage from Yahweh. This is stated expressly in 27:15, in the same thematic context: “I 
truly (Ki) have not sent them” — therefore their prophecy is a he (Seger, 29:9). The con- 
sequence of unauthorized appropriation of Yahweh’s name (14:14-15) is that the very 
prophets who deny the imminent threat of sword and famine will perish by them (cf. 
29:21). 

(13) Each of the two occurrences of ngd hiphil with Sem as its direct object is in the 
context of an “angelic encounter.” In Gen. 32:28-31 the question of the Sem goes back 
and forth in various formulations. While wrestling, the man (7s, v. 25) and Jacob ask 
each other’s name. Here are we not interested in the etiologies but in the different ways 
the request is formulated. Using the niphal of ‘mr, Jacob’s opponent declares that Jacob 
shall no longer be called “Jacob” but “Israel.” With an emphatic imperative, Jacob asks 
directly: “Just tell me (haggidd-nna’) your name” (v. 30). Since this request follows 
upon a change of Jacob’s name and thus an interpretation of his competence, sem 
should be seen as more than a linguistic act of differentiation and individuation or an 
instrument facilitating community.'* The still unknown figure, by telling his name, 
would have told who he really is. Thus sem becomes a vehicle of information about its 
bearer. 

If one wishes to withhold information about one’s name, it is possible to evade the 
question by asking a counterquestion. An 78 ha “löhim with the appearance of a malak 
ha”‘lohim appears to the mother of Samson to foretell his birth (Jes. 13:3-24). The fear 
aroused by the figure’s aura probably prevented the woman from asking any questions. 
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It would seem only natural to ask a stranger where he has come from; nevertheless, the 
ts ha *löhim does not tell his name (lö-higgid, v. 6). Since the figure’s outward appear- 
ance makes quite clear that he ıs not an ordinary human being, revelation of his name 
would have the same effect as in Gen. 32:30. 

(14) The verb ngb (gal, niphal) governs Sem in 10 passages (4 times unmarked, 6 
times with b^). The predominance of the pl. semöt (6 times) is striking. The usage may 
be either secular or religious. In one case yhwh appears as nomen rectum. 

When Jerusalem is rebuilt at God’s initiative after the exile, its vindication and sal- 
vation will shine forth and the nations will see the people’s vindication. The city will 
be called by a new name (sem hadäs), given by the mouth of Yahweh (Isa. 62:2). 

In | Ch. 16:39, in the context of organizing the duties of the priests, David assigns 
Zadok to minister before the tabernacle of Yahweh to ensure that the sacrifices are of- 
fered correctly. Those assigned to him are mentioned in v. 41, two by their own per- 
sonal names, the other b‘semöt. The reader still senses the meaning “pierce, designate” 
in ngb, because the naming also entails an obligation. The Semöt — individual names 
are not listed — stand for the persons so named, since names cannot be assigned a min- 
istry. Thus sem plays two roles: it both characterizes the persons in question and marks 
them as individuals. Here b*sémdt concretizes “by name” and means “each person” 
(the same broad meaning is present in Nu, 1:17; Ezr. 8:20; 1 Ch. 12:32[31]; 2 Ch. 
281 SLL, 

In Ley. 24:11,16, we find an extremely negative variant meaning for ngb. Anyone — 
alien or citizen — who utters (nögeb) ‘et hassém or b*sém yhwh is to be stoned; here the 
verb can only be taken as meaning “contemn, mock” (NRSV “blaspheme”). 

(15) The vb. spr (piel) governs Sem 3 times (in parallel with All in Ps. 22:23[22], 
102:22[21]). The noun is associated with Yahweh both by the use of yhwh as nomen 
rectum and by the Ist or 2d person singular suffix. This association makes clear that the 
theme is always religious. 

Ex. 9:14-16, usually ascribed to a later redactor, explains why the destruction of the 
Egyptians is repeatedly deferred. Time is needed to show the power of Yahweh to all 
the earth, that people may tell of (spr piel, v. 16) his name. Here sem denotes the fame 
achieved by vastly superior power. 

The second section of Ps. 22 begins with a hymnic summons. The psalmist wishes 
to tell of (spr piel, v. 23[22]) Yahweh’s name in a liturgical environment (gahäl), in the 
midst of his kindred. The par. “hall“lekä shows that we are dealing with a situation that 
calls for praise and glory (cf. v. 24[23]). Since Sem is used as a theonym, we see that it 
denotes the glory (name as vehicle) that causes the psalmist to break forth in praise — 
redactionally after being rescued from affliction. 

Ps. 102:21(20), too, refers — if only formulaically — to affliction, imprisonment, 
and death, from which Yahweh sets free. The purpose of this deliverance (final infini- 
tive, v. 22[21]) is that the glory of Yahweh (sem yhwh) may be declared in Zion, This 
interpretation is confirmed by the parallel “and his praise (üffhıllatö) in Jerusalem.” 

(16) The vb. "z is used with Sem only in Ps. 68:5(4). The syntax of this verse is diffi- 
cult. Since “raise up him who rides on the clouds” (v. 5c[4c]) represents a complete 
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clause, which does not connect with b*yd S’mö, the latter words must introduce clause d 
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in this verse. The object of the impv. ‘1/*zi is b*yd, expanded interpretively by $“mö. The 
locative /‘pandyw points to a cultic setting. But w* is prefixed to 7/*cu, which appears 
abruptly in the midst of the clause. Müller has shown that such a w* is prefixed for em- 
phasis.!> The context is religious. 

Vy. 4-5(3-4) employ a wealth of forms denoting the “praise” (cf. the verbs: smh, 
sys, zmn Syr sll) that the saddigim are to render. Already the two stichs that begin 
v. 5(4) identify “/ohim and Sem.!® The first stich of the second pair incorporates a 
Canaanite element: “he who rides on the clouds.” The parallel appropriates this expres- 
sion for Yahwism: praise is to be given to yd, the abbreviated form of the theonym 
yhwh. To avoid any misunderstanding, the verse adds that this is his real sem. 

(17) In one passage (2 K. 2:23-24) gll (piel) governs Sem. A short distance from 
Bethel some boys jeer at Elisha, calling him “Baldhead,” whereupon the prophet fixes 
his gaze on them and curses (gll) them in the name of Yahweh (b*sém yhwh, v. 24). The 
legendary and exaggerated story (two bears maul forty-two children) shows that pro- 
nouncing the name of Yahweh with malicious intent has destructive consequences. 
(Brongers finds a second occurrence in | S. 17:43, but his argument cannot be sus- 
tained.'’ On the one hand, it proves too much: wherever a name does not appear, one 
can be supplied. On the other hand, even if his assumption is granted, there is no hint of 
any occurrence of sem.) 

(18) The vb. rnn (piel) occurs once with Sem, in Ps. 89:13(12): ‘atta b*ra’tam par. 
b*simka yfrannéni, In a context devoted to the theme of creation, vv. 12-13(11-12) list 
several outstanding works. Speaking on a cosmic level, vv. 12b(11b) and 13a(12a) use 
creation terminology; in v. 13b(12b) the mountains rejoice b*sim*ka. In sem is made 
known the one who mightily created the cosmos. 

(19) Three texts use S@’a/ in conjunction with Sem. In | S. 25:5 David sends ten of 
his young men to Nabal. Among other things they are to ask after his well-being, and to 
do so bismi, i.e., “on my [David’s] behalf.” 

Identical clauses appear in Gen. 32:30(29) and Jgs. 13:18. In each a human (Jacob, 
Manoah) asks a figure from the divine sphere (in Jgs. 13:17 mal’ak yhwh) for his Sem, 
and the figure refuses the information by asking a counterquestion. Analysis of the 
syntactic structure of the clause suggests that the object of ï, introduced by /% should 
be considered a direct object: what is asked is the name. The refusal to answer indi- 
cates that this name would convey vital information about its bearer. 

(20) The function of the prepositional phrase b‘sem with the niphal of sb‘ (9 times; 
par. to hll in Ley. 19:12 and to zkr in Isa. 48:11) can be determined from the single in- 
stance of an antithesis. In Jer. 12:15 the return from exile is foretold. The text presumes 
that the Israelites are following the proper way of life, which can be recognized be- 
cause they swear correctly — 1.e., they implicate God as the ultimate guarantor of the 
trustworthiness of their assurances and promises, so that God is the final court of ap- 


15. H. P. Müller, unpublished SBL paper, 1993. 
16. See 111.2.a.(7) above for zmr: 
17. “Wendung.” 9. 
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peal binding the one who swears (“Yahweh be between me and you,” | S. 20:42). Con- 
cretely, this means swearing b‘sém yhwh and not babba‘al (Jer. 12:16). Here sem is an 
orally uttered name, in which the particular deity worshiped by the speaker becomes 
truly effectual. 

The occurrence of nisba’ bayhwh in Jgs. 21:7 shows clearly that yhwh and Sem are 
truly interchangeable. Of course b’$em is more common in this sense than is the men- 
tion of a specific theonym (cf. Dt. 6:13; 10:20; Isa. 48:1 [b'Sem yhwh]). It is therefore 
an especially serious transgression to swear in the name of Yahweh with intent to de- 
ceive (Zec. 5:4), since to do so is to profane the name of God (Lev. 19:12). 

When Yahweh wishes to bind himself absolutely, in contrast to other gods, he can 
do so by means of an oath; but since only he can function as the reference point of the 
oath, its wording is: “I swear by my great name” (Jer. 44:26). 

b. gr. We treat the verb gr’ separately because there are so many texts (86) that per- 
spicuity requires subdivision. We shall first (1) discuss texts where gr’ and Sem appear 
immediately together in either order. Then (2) we shall take up the texts where an addi- 
tional element intervenes between gr and Sem, and next (3) those where sem is deter- 
mined by the object marker ‘ef. Finally (4) we come to occurrences of gr’ b*sem or 
b*sém qr’. 

(1) The simple act of naming expressed by gr’ sem appears only in one verse, Ruth 
4:17 (bis). Here the naming of Ruth’s child is a social event in which women of the 
neighborhood participate, a circumstance that shows that the expression represents ele- 
vated usage. 

Levirate marriage may involve a change of name. When a man who is bound to take 
his deceased brother's widow in marriage (Dt. 25:5-10) refuses to do so, the widow 
disgraces him publicly by pulling a sandal off his foot and spitting in his face (vv. 8-9). 
The people vilify him, calling him “Barefoot” (v. 10). The change of name (or the new 
nickname) conveys both the reason for it and its disgraceful context. 

No reason is given in Gen. 35:10 for the change of Jacob’s name to Israel; the text 
simply states the contextual circumstances (a theophany, with promises made by 
elohim). The fate of those who forsake Yahweh is contrasted in Isa. 65:13-15 with that 
of Yahweh’s servants. The climax is that the latter are called by a different name (yigrda’ 
sem ahér), which implies that they have been brought by God’s action into a new form 
of existence, The setting of the statement that Daniel had received a revelation notes 
that he had been given the name Belteshazzar by his overlord (Dnl. 10:1). 

A name means recognition: when Boaz redeems Ruth, the people and elders in the 
gate wish that he may accumulate wealth in Ephrathah, so that his name may be called 
out in Bethlehem (Ruth 4:11), which can only mean that he enjoys recognition and re- 
spect. Because Yahweh has provided a go el for Naomi and Ruth in the person of Boaz, 
his name is to be renowned in Israel. 

A name may be pronounced as a token of possession: in the battle to take Rabbah, 
Joab succeeds in capturing a vital part of the city, whereupon he calls for David to join 
the battle with reinforcements in order to take the city. In this context the expression 
w*nigrad S*mi ‘Aleyha (2 S. 12:28) means possession of and sovereignty over the city. 

In Isa. 4:1 being called by a name stands for integration into the postexilic legal sys- 
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tem. The stress of the postexilic period and the lack of men cause seven women to take 
hold of one man. They promise to provide their own sustenance if only they may have 
offspring and be tied into the legal system with the help of the man’s name. 

In etiological contexts the combination gr’ Sém lays the groundwork on which the 
explanation is built. The formulaic expression gives the impression that it is meant to 
constitute a declaratory act. The subject affected by gr’ sem may be personal or inani- 
mate (a town, a city, a cultic site, a well). 

The children of Lot’s daughters (Gen. 19:37-38) are given names that encode the 
fact that they are born from a blood relationship: mö’äb (“from the father”) and ben- 
‘ammi (“child of my relative”). These two names, which interpret pejoratively the 
premonarchic names of Israel’s neighbors, do not necessarily imply an incestuous rela- 
tionship, as the narrative relates. 

By means of (‘al-kén) an event, Gen. 25:30 finds a name that establishes the genea- 
logical relationship between Esau and Edom: Jacob has prepared a pot of red-colored 
food; Esau, returning hungry and exhausted from hunting, asks Jacob to give him 
“some of that red stuff” (min-ha’adöm) to eat. According to 25:25, Esau was born hairy 
(sé ar; cf. Seir, the homeland of the Edomites) and received his name from the color of 
his red hair. 

Tamar, pregnant by her father-in-law, Judah, bears twins, The ancestor of David 
(mentioned also in Ruth 4:12,18) is given the name Perez (“breach”) because, although 
he was the first to be born, his brother had already put his hand out of the womb, 
around which the midwife had bound a crimson thread. This thread is connected some- 
how with the name Zerah (zerah), the meaning of which is disputed (Gen. 38:29-30). 

In the genealogy of Judah, Jabez (also the name of a Calebite village in | Ch. 
2:42,55) plays a surprisingly extensive part, although later he plays no role at all. His 
mother called him ya’bes (verbal clause) because she brought him into the world in 
pain (‘öseb) (1 Ch. 4:9), 

“Moses” is a hypocoristic form (found also in Egypt) of a generally longer name 
(cf. Thutmose, Ramses) using the Egyptian root msy, “beget, bear.” Ex. 2:10 under- 
takes to derive the name from the Heb. vb. msh, “draw out,’ since Pharaoh’s daughter 
says that she drew the child out of the water. The problems raised by this etymology are 
exemplified by the fact that möseh is an active participle, a form that rules out any di- 
rect reference to the action or to the person. 

In Gen. 4:17 Cain founds an otherwise insignificant city and names it after his son 
Enoch. In Ex. 15:23, too, the existing toponym Marah is interpreted to signify that the 
arriving Israelites could not drink the bitter (mar) water there. Gen. 26 derives the 
names of two wells, Esek (v. 20) and Sitnah (v. 21), from quarrels (‘eseq, stn) between 
the herders of Gerar and Isaac. A subsequent well is called Rehoboth (v. 22) because in 
the interim room had been made (rhb hiphil) peacefully. 

According to Gen, 11:9, Babylon (babel) was so named because Yahweh confused 
(bil) the language of all the earth there. Ishmael’s name (yisma”el) is derived from 
Yahweh's giving heed (sm‘) to Hagar’s affliction (Gen. 16:11). In Ex. 17:7 a redactor 
has identified the twin sites Massah and Meribah and associated them with a mountain 
near Horeb where water was discovered unexpectedly. More widely attested are the 
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traditions that speak of two different places (Dt. 33:8; Ps. 95:8). Massah alone is men- 
tioned in Dt. 6:16 and 9:22. According to Nu. 20; Ezk. 47:19; 48:28, Meribah is lo- 
cated near Kadesh-barnea; Dt. 32:51 localizes it in the wilderness of Zin. In Nu. 
20:13,24; 27:14; Dt. 32:51; Ps. 81:8(7); 106:32, conflicts between the people and Mo- 
ses or Yahweh are associated with the site. The Common Semitic root ryb suggests a 
place connected at an early date with legal actions. The people complain about lack of 
water (Ex. 17:2-7) and turn against Moses; v. 7 ascribes the naming of the site to this 
circumstance. 

Many etiologies prove to be arbitrary interpretations that do not really provide ety- 
mological explanations of the names. Because Yahweh refrains from destroying Sodom 
until Lot has arrived at another city, the refugee calls it Zoar (sö ar) (Gen. 19:22). The 
explanation of the name on the basis of the Hebrew root s ‘7, “be small,” has nothing to do 
with the context. An etiological aside in 25:26 says that Esau’s brother Jacob, who bears 
an ancient Semitic name (cf. Akk. yahqub-ılu, “God protects”), was gripping his twin 
brother's heel when he was born, thus connecting his name (a verbal clause) with the 
noun ‘egéb, “heel.” According to 27:36, the etiology of Jacob’s name (‘gb, “supplant’”) 
serves in the mouth of Esau as a negative description of Jacob’s conduct. 

The naming of Jacob’s “sons” by their mothers in Gen. 29-30 is striking. Many of 
these names are given an etiological interpretation with religious content, reflecting the 
tension between the wives and the conduct of their husband. Reuben (“Look, a son!” 
29:32) is linked with Yahweh’s compassion and the anticipated love of Leah’s hus- 
band. The name Simeon (“hear,” v. 33) is interpreted as a reference to Yahweh’s hear- 
ing of Leah’s desire for another son. The name Levi (v. 34) is derived from /wh niphal, 
“be joined,” expressing Leah’s hope for an enduring bond with her husband. According 
to v. 35, Judah’s name derives from ydh hiphil, “praise, thank”: Leah thanks Yahweh 
for her four sons. The name Naphtali (30:8) is traced to pt! niphal and interprets the 
competition for sons between the sisters as wrestlings with God (naptüle “lohim; 
NRSV “mighty wrestlings”). In v. 18 Leah interprets her naming of Issachar as a sign 
of God’s reward (sakar) for her willingness to give her maid to her husband for the pro- 
creation of sons. Rachel’s naming of Dan (“he judged,” v. 6) sees in Yahweh’s favor an 
act making her the equal of her fecund sister. 

The heap of stones marking the boundary between Laban and Jacob is named gal’ed 
(“heap is/as witness,” Gen. 31:48); it is used in a covenant ceremony with cultic ele- 
ments. After the bitter battle with Amalek, Moses builds an altar and calls its name 
yhwh nissi, “Yahweh my banner” (Ex. 17:15).!® The redactor, however, connects the 
name etiologically not with the preceding battle but with a permanent state of hostility 
(from generation to generation), in which Yahweh is to provide victorious superiority. 

Gen. 32:3(2) connects the toponym Mahanaim with Jacob’s encounter with angels 
of God (mal “kê “lohim). The word mah“neh, “camp,” would lead one to expect instead 
a reference to some military action; the angels do not explain the dual form. Jacob’s 
setting out for Succoth and then giving the place the name Succoth (33:17) shows that 
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the etiology is secondary. This conclusion is reinforced by the observation that the for- 
mal naming does not connect with Jacob’s own dwelling but with the pens for his cat- 
tle. Rebekah’s nurse, anonymous in 24:59, is referred to as Deborah in 35:8; her tomb, 
near Bethel, is named ‘alldn bakit, “oak of tears,” probably reflecting the inclusion of 
Canaanite elements. 

The expansive renaming of Jacob in Gen. 35:10 (four clauses with sem, two of these 
with gr sem) and the explanation of why Jacob “is called” (i.e., “is”) Israel stand in the 
context of a theophany, a sovereign bestowal of a blessing, and a promise of offspring 
and possession of the land (vy. 9-13); this is very different from the struggle with the 
“man” in 32:25-31(24-30). 

In Ezk. 20:29 a play on words intended to establish the banality of the Canaanite 
cult explains the term bamd, “(cultic) high place” (according to v. 28, a sacred grove): 
må habbämä, taken as ma ha-bä-mä, “What's the ‘what’s-it’?” No meaning can be at- 
tached to the word.!” 

According to Gen. 35:17-18, Rachel suffers complications in childbirth; shortly be- 
fore she dies, she names her son ben- ‘Oni, “son of my pangs.” This is followed immedi- 
ately and without explanation by the less formal statement (without Sem) that his father 
named him Benjamin (“child of good fortune”). Two different traditions are in conflict 
here. That the gr’ sem line is primary is suggested by the avoidance of the designation 
ben-ni elsewhere for Benjamin; it cannot therefore be a secondary invention. 

Gen. 50:11 traces the toponym @bél misrayim, “mourning of Egypt,” to a funeral 
lamentation for Jacob on the part of Joseph and his Egyptian retinue (but cf. also äbel, 
“watercourse”). The Canaanites, the early inhabitants (vyöseb ha Gres) of Goren-atad, 
gave it this name when they observed the mourning. Both elements suggest that the 
redactors are well aware that the material is pre-Israelite; the interpretation, however, is 
based on Hebrew usage. 

After consulting an oracle (2 S. 5:19), David advances to Baal-perazim, where he 
defeats the Philistines (v. 20). The theophoric toponym, pre-Israelite or non-Israelite 
(Baal), is stripped of its Canaanite dress since ha “ohim brings the victory, like a flood 
bursting a dam (k‘peres mayim). Strangely, the text concludes from this (‘al-kén) that 
the name with the element “Baal” derives from these words of David. One would ex- 
pect a different theonym if the situation were historical. 

Often a name has a kerygmatic aspect. When King Ahaz refuses to name a domain 
in which God may give a sign (ôt), Yahweh provides one on his own initiative (Isa. 
7:11-12): the "almä will bear a child and call his name immänü “él, “God with us.” This 
name means not only that the child was promised by God but also that in him — in 
contrast to the reigning king — God will make a new beginning. Another royal off- 
spring (9:5[6]) is accorded regnal names in the Egyptian style — such names are not 
attested for any king of Israel or Judah. In Egypt five regnal names were given as a 
standard element of the king’s investiture from the Middle Kingdom onward. 

The children of prophets bear names that become part of the message of their fa- 
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thers. In Isa. 8:1-2 Isaiah is told to write the words maher säläl ha§ baz on a tablet; they 
will be his son’s name: “swift the spoil, speedy the plunder” (v. 3) — foretelling the 
victory over Damascus and Samaria. Hosea's first son is given the name yızr“e'/ (Hos. 
1:4), which is identical with the name of the city where Jehu began the brutal extermi- 
nation of his opponents. Now the name foretells the fall of the royal house, The name 
of Hosea’s daughter /ö’ ruhämä, “she is no longer loved” (Hos, 1:6), signals the with- 
drawal of God’s love. Just as a woman gives life to her children from her womb 
(rehem), loves them, and thus demonstrates her inalienable capacity, so the withdrawal 
of this love blocks this essential property of the woman. The name thus shows that 
God’s actions strike at the very heart of the people. The perfect tense expresses abso- 
lute certainty. The child with the name /ö’ ‘ammi, “not my people,’ embodies to the ut- 
termost the separation between God and God’s people. 

The name is often an alternative way of referring to Yahweh. In a text describing the 
blessing that Yahweh will command upon Israel in all areas of its life (Dt. 28:8), we 
read that Yahweh will make the people prosper, on the condition that they keep the 
commandments and walk in God’s ways (v. 9). Then all the peoples shall see that the 
Sem yhwh is proclaimed upon (‘a/) Israel (v. 10). Thus we see that Sem yhwh denotes 
Yahweh himself. 

Ps. 99:6 lists outstanding and exemplary worshipers of Yahweh: Moses, Aaron, and 
Samuel. The last is described as being among the gör’e smd, which means that he 
“cried Yahweh” (dir. obj.). This interpretation is confirmed by the following words: 
“They cried to Yahweh and he answered them.” 

In deadly peril the supplicant sees his end approaching. From the pit his voice is 
heard: gara ti Sim*ka yhwh (Lam. 3:55). Here yhwh can be construed as a vocative or as 
an appositive stating the theonym. In either case sém, though not identical with 
Yahweh, is a path of direct access to God, through which the supplicant hopes to be 
heard (v. 56). In | Ch. 13:5 all Israel sets out to bring the ark from Kiriath-jearim. This 
ark is described as the ark of Elohim, who is identified with Yahweh, who is enthroned 
on the cherubim. Yahweh is concretely present with the ark, “Ser-nigrda’ sem. The 
theonym no longer needs to be stated (but cf, the same scene in 2 S. 6:2), since it is in- 
terchangeable with sém. 

In the Song of Moses, Moses’ teaching drops like life-giving dew on grass and 
greenery, since (kK?) he proclaims the sem yhwh (Dt. 32:3). This act may be construed as 
praise, since the parallel stich says: “Praise the greatness of our God ( “löhenü)!” Be- 
cause Sém yhwh is equated with “/ohim, it may be viewed as a fuller formulation of the 
name of Yahweh: Sem merges into the nomen rectum. 

The statement nigra’ Smi ‘al... expresses a special closeness between God and the 
object in question, a relationship that can entail legal levels. In Jer. 15:15-16 Jeremiah, 
attacked by his enemies, throws himself into Yahweh's arms, pleading for help. He re- 
affirms that Yahweh’s words were the delight of his heart — because “I am called by 
your name” (nigra’ Sim*ka ‘alay), The vocative yhwh “lohé s*ba ‘ot (v. 16) embraces 
both the association of the theophoric name yirm*yahd with yhwh and an allusion to 
God’s power as "löhe s*bd Ot. 

The temple belongs to the domain where Yahweh is present in a special way, be- 
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cause it is called by his Sem; in the temple, too, God’s expectations stand firm against 
human transgression. Its special character is expressed by the stereotyped formula 
nigra -S*mi ‘dlayw; this particular usage is limited to Jeremiah. Jer. 7:10 denies that the 
people come into Yahweh's presence in his house by virtue of its special character, 
since they are guilty of theft, murder, adultery, swearing falsely, and sacrificing to other 
gods (v. 9; cf. v. 30). Instead of following the instruction of Yahweh, they have turned 
away (32:34), turning the house of Yahweh into a den of robbers (7:11). Their false 
confidence is worthless, and Yahweh will destroy his house as an ineluctable warning. 
Their temporary repentance, followed immediately by renewed apostasy, will result in 
their enslavement (34:15-16). Yahweh will unleash devastating destruction in the very 
city that should be exemplary, because it is especially close to him on account of his 
name (25:29), but this is not the case. 

The arguments in Dnl. 9:18-19 are precisely the opposite. Citing Jeremiah (9:2), 
Daniel launches into a collective confession and prayer, which states that the plea for 
restoration of the ruins is not made on the grounds of the people’s own good deeds, but 
because the city bears God’s name, so that there is an especially close relationship be- 
tween Jerusalem and God. 

The notion that the people are called by Yahweh’s name never appears in Jeremiah; 
the texts employing this usage are late. In the early preexilic period, Isa. 63:18 surveys 
the dispersion of the people and the profanation of the temple. The speaker sounds al- 
most resigned: it feels as though Yahweh had never been ruler over his people, as 
though his people had never been called by his name (y. 19). In a theophany Yahweh 
promises Solomon that he will help in time of need if the people humble themselves, 
pray, seek him, and turn away from their wicked ways. The words nigra -Smi “léhem 
describing the people are inserted without particular emphasis, almost as an after- 
thought (2 Ch. 7:14). The motif of the battle with the nations is sounded in Am. 9:11- 
12, Israel and the house of David are to be restored, so as to overthrow Edom and all 
the nations “who are called by my name.” The clause nigra -stmi “léhem states 
Yahweh’s legal claim to the peoples in question. 

(2) Gen. 2:20 describes hā ādām as giving names to the various animals, without 
going into specific details. When Isaac redigs the wells dug in the days of Abraham, he 
gives them the names that his father had given them (26:18). Abram gives his son by 
Hagar the name Ishmael (16:15). 

In the context of the distribution of the land, the Manassite Jair comes into posses- 
sion of the territory of the Geshurites and the Maacathites, which he names after him- 
self (Dt. 3:14). According to Josh. 19:47, the Danites conquered Leshem after a bloody 
battle. Their occupation of the city is linked with its renaming, so that the renaming be- 
comes a token of sovereignty. They call it Dan, after their ancestor Dan. 

While Absalom was still alive, he set up a memorial pillar because he was childless, 
which he named after himself (‘a/-s*md) in order to establish the self-reference (2 S. 
18:18). 

Joseph's position of special honor in the court of Pharaoh is signaled by the name 
Pharaoh gives him: sap*nat pa'neah, “God speaks and he lives” (Gen. 41:45). This act 
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and Joseph’s marriage to the daughter of an Egyptian priest, mentioned in the next 
breath, make Joseph a naturalized Egyptian. 

A very few passages speak of someone who takes a new name: gr’ niphal ‘al-sem 
(Ezr. 2:61; Neh. 7:63). 

We are told that Adam named his wife Eve (“Life”) because she was to be the 
mother of all living (Gen. 3:20). Abraham saw a ram, which he offered up as a burnt of- 
fering instead of his son (Gen. 22:13). The place he named yhwh yireh (v. 14) — an 
etiology of a toponym containing the name of Yahweh. The theonym El is associated 
with the place that Gen. 32:31(30) calls p‘n? él, “face of God.” This etiological element 
is based on the statement: “I saw “/6him face-to-face (pdnim ‘el-pdnim).’ Although the 
inclusion of panim is skillful, the difference between the two theonyms is striking. The 
whole scene is awkward in a passage already overburdened with etiologies. 

When God gives a name, there may be an implicit threat: in Jer. 20:3 it is Yahweh, 
not the prophet, who has given Pashhur the name that embodies the peril facing all Is- 
rael: mägör missabib, “terror on every side.” 

But naming can also betoken salvation and well-being. Yahweh will so intervene on 
behalf of his city Jerusalem (i.e., its people) that God’s vindication will be visible (Isa. 
62:2). The nations will be witnesses, and God’s city will be called by a new name (Sem 
hädäs). But this name will be given by God’s mouth, and it will open up for Jerusalem 
a new position among the nations. God’s action and its universal effect coalesce, mak- 
ing possible the new position addressed by Sem — which is therefore not an individual 
“name.” 

Although Yahweh’s closeness to his people finds expression in the God-given name 
“green olive tree of fair aspect” (Jer. 11:16), the Lord must foretell the disaster that the 
people have brought on themselves. 

(3) We find simple naming of a child by the mother in Gen. 30:11,21; 38:4; Jgs. 
13:24; 2 S. 12:24, and by the father in Gen. 5:3 (P); 21:3; 38:3; 41:51; Ex. 2:22. In IK. 
7:21 (bis) names are given to pillars. 

After Bathsheba named her second son Solomon, Yahweh, who loved the child, sent 
the prophet Nathan with a message for David (2 S, 12:25). At Yahweh’s behest, David 
gave Solomon the familiar name (gr’ 'et-Sem) y*didyd, “beloved of Yahweh.” Nu. 32:37 
states explicitly that the tribal leaders changed existing names: they gave names 
(wayyigrü... et-Semöt) to the towns they rebuilt. According to 2 K. 14:7, King 
Amaziah, despite being a faithful adherent of Yahweh, changed the name of a town 
from Sela to Jokthe-el. The reference to El suggests a pre-Israelite name, of obscure 
meaning. 

Leah’s name for her son Asher (“happiness”) is derived from ‘sy “call (someone) 
happy,” since the women will congratulate her on the birth of another son. Ephraim’s 
sons set out on a cattle raid and are killed by the people of Gath (1 Ch. 7:21); their fa- 
ther calls his next son b*ri’d. The interpretation of the name is based on the consonants 
r, which allow an etymological connection with “in disaster” (b*ra‘d). 

In a genealogy ascribed to a redactor (Gen, 4:25), Adam's wife gives the name Seth 
(“set”) to her son born after Abel, on the grounds that God has set (sat) him in the place 
of his brother, murdered by Cain. Seth calls his son Enosh (“human being,” v. 26). The 
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comment that people at that time began to invoke the name of Yahweh is in conflict 
with Ex. 6:3 (P), which says that Yahweh first made himself known as Yahweh to Mo- 
ses, not to the patriarchs. The purpose of Gen. 4:26 is to lay the groundwork for an al- 
ternative to the Cain tradition, since Enosh appeals to Yahweh's sem, his empirical as- 
pect. 

Gen. 5:2 follows up on the creation of humankind in 1:27, adding that God called 
them both (wayyigra’ 'et-S'mäm) ādām. This is not a personal name but a statement 
qualifying the nature of humankind: the word ādām indicates enduring placement sub- 
ordinate to God, the creator, Gen, 5:29 appears to continue J: Lamech names his son 
Noah (“rest”) because Noah will bring relief (nhm piel) with his hands instead of labor 
and toil. The allusion to Gen. 3:17 ameliorates God’s curse on the ground. 

In the context of the b*rit established by God, Abram’s name is also changed (Gen. 
17:5), to mark the beginning of a new stage of his life. Naming thus influences a per- 
son’ s existential identity. It is dubious whether there is any etymological difference be- 
tween 'abram and 'abrahäm.-" The name 'abräm may be categorized as a theophoric 
Semitic name (similar to Eblaite names) meaning “the father-god [or: father of the 
gods] exalts’; in this context ab is a divine appellative. Its polytheistic connotations 
are neutralized by making Abram the ancestor of a multitude of nations. The author 
heard in the new name hmm, “make a noise, disturb,” or hamon, “hubbub, crowd.” Also 
without stating a reason, God ordains that sardy be renamed säräd (Gen. 17:15). Both 
words mean “princess.” The point is therefore not the new name but the authority of 
God, who gives names and hence destinies. For Sarah, who is barren, this means that 
through God’s blessing she will be an ancestor to nations (v. 16). 

In Gen. 17:19 God commands Abraham — again without stating any reason — to 
call his son Isaac (“he laughs”).-' In fact, the motive has already appeared in v. 17, 
where Abraham prostrates himself before God in response to the promise of a son 
(v. 16), but laughs (vishäg) instead of worshiping. Leah names her sixth son Zebulun 
(Gen. 30:20); the name probably derives from zb/, which presumably means “dwell” 
(cf. z*bul, “dwelling”), suggesting that (now) her husband will stay with her. But there 
are also overtones of the idea that in this scion God has given (zbd) a great gift (zebed), 
In Gen. 30:24 Rachel’s name for her son may be interpreted as an active participle or 
contracted hiphil of ysp, “add,” since Yahweh has added to her another son. If yösep is 
an active form, it should actually be the son who adds; therefore the causative form is 
preferable, although the orthography is unusual and the imperfect form inexplicable, 
since Yahweh has already added the child. 

The extended formula that changes Jacob’s name to Israel in Gen. 35:10 outdoes the 
previous three clauses with Sem. The text is a positive declaration: “/ohim calls his 
name ( ef-Sém) Israel. Here we are not dealing with an etiology but with an authorita- 
tive decree, verbalized by use of the standard phraseology. 

Hannah, thought to be barren and mocked by her rival, names her son Samuel (1 S. 
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1:20). This is a name compounded with “El,” which has nothing to do with the inter- 
pretation given by the text: for (ki) Hannah had asked (57) him of Yahweh (one would 
expect a name compounded with “Yahweh”’). 

According to Jgs. 1:17, the tribes of Judah and Simeon defeated the Canaanites who 
inhabited Zephath and changed its name to Hormah, which is here derived from herem, 
“total destruction,” since they had devoted it to destruction (Arm hiphil). Omri bought 
the hill of Som*ron from Shemer (1 K. 16:24). There he built his royal residence. 
Strangely, he did not give the new town a name associated with one of the deities he 
worshiped or with himself, but with Shemer, the previous owner. This association is 
probably only literary, for the hill had long been called Söm“rön; what is new is that the 
seat of government, which archaeological excavations have revealed to be impressive, 
was given this name. After a victory over the Philistines, Samuel set up a stone and 
called it ‘eben ha‘ézer, “stone of help” (1 S. 7:12), to commemorate the fact that thus 
far Yahweh had helped (‘zr) them. Since the name makes no reference to Yahweh, the 
name of the stone probably antedates Samuel. 

A cult etiology of Bethel is associated with a dream of Jacob, in which he had seen a 
ladder on which the angels of Elohim were ascending and descending. Early the next 
morning, he took a stone, set it up as a sacred pillar, and poured oil on the top of it. The 
place was solemnly given a name: Dét-’él, “house of God” (Gen, 28:19). The name 
probably refers to an existing sanctuary; there is no hint that Jacob built any structure. 
Furthermore, the name is connected with El, although the text speaks of “/6him and the 
angels of “lohim (mal’’ke “lohim, v. 12). The narrative also records that formerly the 
site had been called Luz. A different naming of the site of Jacob’s vision is recounted 
in Gen. 35:15. After the theophany, Jacob set up a memorial pillar and poured both a 
drink offering and oil on it, establishing it as a cultic site. It was solemnly given a 
name: bêt- él. Because the theophoric name compounded with “El” does not refer to 
the theophany of Elohim, it is clear that the name was already established before the 
association of the scene with Jacob. 

In Nu. 11:34 another etiological popular etymology purports to explain the toponym 
qıbröt hatta “wå, “graves of craving.” God had sent quails in great numbers, which the 
people gathered day and night. Then Yahweh's anger was kindled and the people were 
struck with a great plague; hence the name of the site was interpreted as meaning 
“oraves Of craving,” and those who had the craving were buried there. 

In 2 Ch. 20:22 the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites are listed as enemies at- 
tacked by Jehoshaphat. After his victory, their camps were sacked for three days 
(v. 25). On the fourth day the people assembled and blessed (ber“kü) Yahweh, there- 
fore the place is called ‘émeg b*räkä, “valley of blessing” (v. 26). 

(4) Ex. 31:2 says that Moses, at Yahweh’s behest, calls Bezalel by name, because 
God has endowed him with outstanding talents (“spirit”) for the manufacture of cultic 
paraphernalia, To name cities or lands as one pleases (bismötäm) is to claim authority 
over them (Ps, 49:12[1 1]; cf. Nu. 32:38 [text?]). Yahweh calls by name all the stars cre- 
ated in the heavens (Isa. 40:26). The expression b*sém has a specialized meaning in Isa. 
44:5, where the prepositional phrase is used as a watchword. The text speaks of how in- 
dividuals confess their association with Yahweh and the people he has delivered: one 
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says [*yhwh nî, another b*sém-ya“qob, Only someone who is summoned by name 
(nıgr“ä b*sém) may come into the king’s presence (Est. 2:14). Yahweh demands that 
the enemy release those who are called by his name (Isa. 43:7). In the postexilic period 
God still laments that people do not call on his name (Isa. 65:1) so that he can respond, 
“Here I am.” 

When Yahweh calls someone by name, it means that the person addressed (e.g., ex- 
iled Israel) belongs to him. Furthermore, it is proof of Yahweh's absolute supremacy 
that only he is truly able to call someone by name effectually — including the calling 
of Cyrus (Isa. 45:3), 

Gen. 4:26 says that in the days of Enosh people began to invoke Yahweh (b*sém 
yhwh). According to Gen. 21:33, Abraham planted tamarisks at Beer-sheba and there 
called on the name of Yahweh, with @/ ‘öläm added in apposition. The establishment of 
a sacred grove and the reference to El point to a Canaanite tradition. Since the text has 
to do with invocation of the deity, b‘sém cannot mean “in the name of,” since there is 
nothing about the intended object of the calling or for what reason or purpose the name 
was called on. Thus gdra’ b*§ém yhwh can refer only to invocation as such; the goal of 
the calling is named explicitly as Yahweh himself. Exactly the same situation obtains 
in those passages where Abraham builds an altar and calls b%§ém yhwh (Gen. 12:8; 
13:2; 26:25). None of these texts adds anything about Abraham's purpose beyond the 
invocation of Yahweh himself. 

Upon Moses’ request to be allowed to see the glory of Yahweh, Yahweh says that he 
will make all his goodness pass before Moses’ face. He also says that he will proclaim 
his name — i.e., “Yahweh.” This act is equivalent to a self-revelation (Ex. 33:19; cf. 
similarly 34:5). In his contest with the prophets of Baal, Elijah proposes that his pro- 
phetic opponents first call on the name of their god (b*&sém “Ghékem, 1 K. 18:24; cf. 
v. 25). V. 26 is almost unique in associating the standard phrase gr’ b*Sém with Baal 
rather than Yahweh. Next, Elijah calls on (b‘sém) Yahweh. The deity who sets the sac- 
rifice afire will prove to be God indeed. Naaman is disappointed that Elisha simply 
sends word that he should wash in the Jordan seven times. He had expected a theatrical 
gesture, in which Elisha would call on the name of Yahweh (2 K. 5:11). In a cata- 
strophic disaster described in cosmic terms, only those will escape who call on the 
name of Yahweh (Joel 3:5[2:32]; cf. Ps. 116:4,13,17). 

Rebuking the “gods,” Yahweh declares that Cyrus, who tramples on rulers like clay, 
calls on “my name/me” (bismi, Isa. 41:25) and not the gods. If Yahweh answers the 
people’s prayer for help and protection, giving them life, they will call on him (“your 
name,’ Ps. 80:19[18]). It is a mark of recognition of Yahweh to make his deeds known 
among the nations and to call on him (bi$mö, Isa. 12:4; Ps. 105:1; 1 Ch. 16:8). Con- 
trariwise, it is an offense against Yahweh for no one to call on him (bi$mö, Isa. 
64:6[7]). If only a small fraction of the people survive, God will refine them as gold 
and silver are refined (Zec. 13:9). The positive result is that they will call on his name. 


3. Verbs of Perception. Among verbs of perception, we note the following: 


a. In one text (Mal. 3:16) the gal of hsb takes Sem as its object, with a pronominal 
suffix referring to Yahweh. The expression yr’ yhwh is followed immediately by hsb 
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S*mo. People claim that it is vain to serve God, since it is the evildoers who prosper. 
Hearing this, God has a book prepared as a pregnant memorial (zıkkärön), in which are 
recorded those who revere Yahweh (yirê yhwh) and think on his name (hös®be s'mö), 
that they may be God’s special possession on the day. The parallelism indicates that 
there is no qualitative distinction between yhwh and sem. 

b. In 11 texts yd“ governs Sem (qal, niphal, hiphil), usually as direct object. The sub- 
stantive is always determined by a suffix. When yd" is linked syntactically with b*sém, 
the meaning differs from yd’ with Sem as direct object. Our understanding of the usage 
is helped by the parallelisms in Ex. 33:12,17; Isa. 64:1(2); Ps. 9:11(10); 91:14. 

In the context of a declaration that the end of Moab is at hand, those who know 
Moab’s (proper) name (yöd“E §*m0d, Jer. 48:17) are told to mourn. The text may imply 
that people identified Moab as a respectable political reality with a certain sem 
(“Fame”). 

In the revelation of Yahweh's name in Ex. 6:3, it is stated that Yahweh appeared to 
the patriarchs as El Shaddai, but did not make his name (S*mi) yhwh known to them. 
Here sem means the proper name of God. 

In Ex. 33:12-13 Moses in his uncertainty tries to elicit from Yahweh the identity of 
the leader who is to accompany Moses and the people on their journey. First he cleverly 
points out that God knows him by name (b*sém) and that he has found favor (māsa ta 
hén) in God’s sight — and is therefore sure that he will receive an answer. The point 
here is not Moses’ banal personal name but his personal identity; Moses humbly indi- 
cates that he is worried, as the ensuring dialogue shows (cf. vv. 13, 15-16). 

Deutero-Isaiah interprets the various historical deportations of Israel as abduction at 
the hands of the “nations,” discrediting God’s sem, But on the day when God’s deliver- 
ance comes, the people will know God’s name, when God says hinneni, “Here am 1.” 
Here too the point is not the name itself, but the substance of what Yahweh wishes to de- 
clare. Yahweh is and always has been on the side of the oppressed. Here Sem corresponds 
to what we mean by “essence” or “nature”; Biblical Hebrew has no other word for this 
concept. While Yahweh turns against Israel’s external enemies, he makes his holy name 
known in Israel, All nations know that Yahweh is indeed Yahweh, the Holy One (Ezk. 
39:7). The sém means literally the proper name, but this proper name stands for the one 
who bears it, his power and his governance. Those who truly know Yahweh (yd" sém) put 
their trust in him, for he never forsakes those who seek him (Ps. 9:1 1[10]; ef. 91:14). 

Foreigners, too, when they learn of his great might ('et-Sim'kä haggadöl), will come 
to the temple of Yahweh (1 K. 8:42). God, who dwells in all fullness in heaven, will 
hear their prayers there. Thus all the peoples will know “your name,” because “your 
name” has been invoked on the house of Yahweh (8:43). Since the temple cannot con- 
tain Yahweh in all his divine fullness, God is present in the Sem: the name is the “lim- 
ited” but real presence of Yahweh in a form accessible to mortals without peril. The 
prayer for God to come down as a devouring fire on the adversaries in order to make 
his sem known (Isa. 64:1[2]) shows that it is God’s mighty power that is at issue here. 

c. In 3 passages Skh (qal, hiphil) governs Sem as direct object. In a polemic against 
false prophets, Yahweh accuses them of deliberately undermining his worship. By their 
dreams they plan to make the people forget his name, just as their ancestors forgot 
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God’s name — i.e., the elements of faith and experience associated with the name — 
and worshiped Baal instead (Jer. 23:27). Ps. 44:21(20) gives the impression of knowing 
Jer. 23:27 and drawing on its language. 


4. Verbs of Emotion. Among the verbs expressing emotions, we note the following: 

a. In 4 occurrences of ‘hb (qal, inf. [instead of noun] in Isa. 56:6; ef. Dt. 11:13,22; 
Josh. 22:5; etc.), the verb governs Sem as a direct object, determined by yhwh or a pro- 
nominal suffix. Constructions with poetic equivalents include the triad of infinitives in 
Isa. 56:6 (‘hb — srt — hyh), the chiasmus in Ps. 5:12(11), and the parallelism in Ps, 
69:37(36). Yahweh brings to his holy mountain the foreigners who have joined them- 
selves to him by ministering to him, by loving the name of Yahweh, and by being his 
servants (Isa. 56:6). In the midst of the Dtr phraseology stands Sem yhwh. The alterna- 
tion of terms shows clearly that this expression refers to Yahweh himself and is to be 
understood as a fuller form embodying the same meaning. 

Ps. 5:12(11) distinguishes the worshipers of Yahweh from other groups by describ- 
ing them as those who trust in him and love his name. “Trust” and “love” are related to 
each other in the same way as the suffix that refers to Yahweh and sem. Nevertheless, 
there is an enhancement: while a suffix per se cannot represent Yahweh vicariously, 
sem, connected unmistakably with Yahweh by the suffix, is quite able to represent the 
person of God (cf. in a different context 69:37[36]; 119:132). 

b. There is only on instance of hml with Sem. Ezk. 36:16-21 expounds the reason for 
the catastrophe of the exile and speaks of the deliverance that God is about to take in 
hand. [srael defiled the land and was scattered among the nations; but “wherever they 
came, they profaned my [God’s] holy name” — an allusion to the fact that the God who 
bears this very name (Yahweh) could not prevent the deportation (v. 20). “Therefore I 
had compassion on my holy name (‘a/l-S@m godSt), which means that Yahweh’s pur- 
pose is Israel’s return. Rehabilitation of the Sem gödes causes Yahweh to intervene. 
The sphere of divinity finds expression in godes. Accordingly, ‘al-Sém godsi means 
“for the sake of my own holiness.” 

c. There is also just one instance of htt niphal with sem (par. yr’). In Mal. 2:2 the 
prophet bitterly attacks the priests for not taking God seriously (latét käböd [1S*mi); 
therefore God will transform what had been a blessing into a curse and take action 
against them. God had established a covenant of life and well-being and had tried to 
prevent apostasy by instilling fear. Therefore the priests should take Yahweh Seriously 
(yird ént) and at the very least stand in awe of his name (v. 5). The sem is identical with 
Yahweh, as we see from God’s reaction when “the name” is not feared. 

d. In 12 texts yr (qal, niphal) is used with Sem (par. kābôd in Isa. 59:19 and Ps. 
102:16). The phrase yiré Sem periphrastically denotes those who have a particularly 
close relationship with Yahweh. According to Mal. 3:20(4:2), the sun of righteousness 
rises for them. Ps. 61:5-6(4-5) describes them as enjoying God’s hospitality; they can 
find refuge under his wings, and they receive their heritage from God. 

Even when Sém refers to Yahweh, it can be understood in the sense of “fame,” on ac- 
count of the great and terrible things he has done in redeeming his people from Egypt 
(1 Ch. 17:21). 
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The name of God carries with it an aura of closeness to God. In Ps. 86:11 the psalm- 
ist asks Yahweh to direct his heart to fear God’s name (cf. Neh. 1:11): then he can sing 
with a whole heart and glorify the name. 

The terrible consequences of the curse (Dt. 28:15-57) take effect if Yahweh's in- 
struction is not heeded and observed, “so that you fear this glorious and awesome 
name, Yahweh, your God” (v, 58). The parallelism of hassém (introduced as obj. by ef) 
and yhwh “löheykä and the qualification of hassém by hannıkbäd w*hannörä’ both 
show that the text identifies sem and Yahweh. In Mal. 1:14 we find the additional motif 
of Yahweh’s kingship. Because of what Yahweh does, the name (sém) of Yahweh is 
reverenced among the nations and his glory feared. Here we are dealing with the forms 
in which people experience Yahweh’s presence (cf. Ps. 102:16[15]). It is understand- 
able that his great and awesome name should be praised, for he is also seen to be holy 
(99:3). This is a category that in its absolute sense can be predicated only of Yahweh 
(ef: 111:3): 


5. Verbs of Trusting. Among the verbs signifying trust, we note the following: 

a. The combination of b*sém with bth (qal) occurs twice. The noun is determined in 
one case by yhwh as nomen rectum, in the other by qodšô. Both occurrences are in po- 
etic texts, in which bth appears in parallel with sn (Isa. 50:10) and smh (Ps. 33:21). Isa. 
50:10 encourages those who walk in darkness and have no light — presumably a refer- 
ence to life in exile — to put their trust in the name of Yahweh, The counterpart to 
b%sém yhwh is be’löhäyw, so that even the parallelism suggests that, although Sem does 
refer to the actual name, this name is so charged that it can be equated with God. 

In Ps. 33 the worshipers rely on Yahweh, who is their help (v. 20). The clause that 
follows, introduced by ki, expresses the gladness produced by this reliance; then a fur- 
ther motivation is added, also introduced by Ai: “for we trust in his holy (godsö) name.” 
The addition of godso brings sem into the sphere of Yahweh, with whom it is in fact as- 
sociated by the chiastic structure. 

b. Only once does häsd appear in conjunction with Sem. In Zeph. 3:8 Yahweh ap- 
pears as judge of the world. His purpose is not to destroy but to change all lips to pure 
lips, that all may call on the name of Yahweh and serve him with one accord. The Lord 
also forgives Israel's abominations and leaves in their midst a humble people that will 
seek refuge in him (b%sem yhwh, v. 12). 

c. The verb gwh also governs Sem once. Ps. 52 contrasts a person who relies on cun- 
ning and riches (vv. 3-9[1-7]) with the psalmist, who clings to Yahweh (vv. 10-11[8- 
9]). In the concluding verse the psalmist says: “I hope in your name.” That sem at the 
very least establishes an intensive form of relationship with the one who bears it is 
shown by Öd*kaä, with its direct reference to Yahweh, in the poetically corresponding 
position (v. l la[9a]). The poem ends with this reference to trust in the one who is pres- 
ent in the name, 


6. Verbs of Motion, Among the verbs of motion, we note the following: 
a. Ten texts connect bw’ (qal, hiphil) syntactically with sem; the actual constructions 
vary greatly. First, Sem may function as the subject of the verb. It can also be goal of the 
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movement, in which case it is introduced by œl, /%, or ‘al. In still other instances, it can 
be the purpose or errand, introduced by b* or /"ma'an. The qualifiers of sem are yhwh 
‘lohim, yhwh s*ba ot, yhwh, and haggädöl. The majority of occurrences have religious 
connotations. 

In the context of Simeon’s genealogy, | Ch. 4:34-37 lists a series of personal names, 
V. 38 says that those just named (“coming” [text?]?* b*Sémdt; cf. v. 41: hakk*tubim 
b*semot) were leaders in their clans. The mention of “the names” without actually cit- 
ing them serves here to identify a specific group of persons. 

In Solomon’s prayer of dedication, the author speaks of a foreigner who comes from 
a distant land “because of your |Yahweh’s| name” (1 K. 8:41), having heard of 
Yahweh's great name and invincible might (v. 42; cf. 2 Ch. 6:32). Here sem means 
Yahweh's personal name, with the honorable connotations associated with its bearer 
and his deeds. The language of Josh. 9:8-9 is closely related to that of these texts: pur- 
suing their stratagem, the Gibeonites pretend to have come because of Yahweh's name 
(/*sém yhwh, v. 9). The pilgrimage to Yahweh’s name recalls the demand to worship 
God in the full sense of the word (Deuteronomy refers to sacrifice) only in the place 
that God chooses. Here the Gibeonites single out the deliverance from Egypt and the 
victory over the Amorite kings during the occupation of Canaan to explain why they 
are coming to “this your God.” 

The contest between David and Goliath is skillfully described, using analogous lan- 
guage but with a twist. The Philistine comes to David with sword and spear and jave- 
lin; with the weapons, the prep. b* conveys instrumentality. David comes b‘sém yhwh 
s*ba ot (1 S. 17:45). As an individual, he retreats totally into the shadow of the one in 
whose name or at whose behest he comes (cf. Ps. 118:26, in a different context). 

Isa. 60 develops the theme of the pilgrimage of the nations to Jerusalem. The most 
important goal is to return to [Sēm yhwh, in parallel with ligd6s yısra’el (v. 9). That 
“the Holy One” is interchangeable with “Yahweh” is clear; but sem also comes close to 
being so: formally, at least, it stands on the same literary level as gadös. The cosmos, 
too, is included when Yahweh assembles his dispersed people. The sem-yhwh comes 
from far away (Isa. 30:27), Here the name is viewed as the actual presence of Yahweh, 
setting forth to deliver his people. The expression sém-yhwh is, in the strict sense, in- 
terchangeable with Sem; sem takes on the features that the texts dealing with the on- 
slaught of the nations associate only with Yahweh. Since yhwh is the nomen rectum in 
v. 27, the statements that follow can refer to him alone. 

b. There is one occurrence of bûs, “tread down,” in conjunction with Sem. Ps. 44 is a 
communal lament; using archaic language, the worshipers say: “Through you we push 
down our foes [the image of an angry bull], b*Sim*ka we tread down our assailants” 
(v. 6[5]). Here Sem serves as a variant of “God”: it is introduced by b“, and the suffix es- 
tablishes a direct reference to God in the parallel stich. 

c. Four passages, all late, link Alk (qal, hithpael) syntactically with Sem. Once sem is 
the subject of the verb: 2 Ch. 26:8 says that King Azariah/Uzziah received tribute from 
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the Ammonites and his sem spread even to the border of Egypt — clearly not just 
“fame” but also political influence. 

Elsewhere sem appears in a prepositional phrase. After citing several traditional pa- 
rade examples of deliverance (at the sea, from Egypt, from Assyria), Zec. 10:12 fore- 
tells a new act of deliverance and restoration. At the end of the oracle, God declares: “I 
will make them strong in Yahweh,” and in parallel: “and they shall walk in his name.” 
Here hlk hithpael b*Sém refers to the conduct of life, i.e., “they shall live their lives” ac- 
cording to his Sem. The deliberately emphasized reference to the name points in turn to 
the one who bears it and its implications. Mic. 4:5 uses hlk b*Sém in the same sense. 
With an unusual openness, and without criticism or impugnment, the text states: “all 
the peoples walk (Alk gal), each in the name of its own God.” The factor that distin- 
guishes the nations is thus the Sem (probably to be understood collectively), the divine 
names, in which the gods who bear them are effectually present. The speakers differ 
only in specifying that they will walk in the name of Yahweh and define themselves by 
him alone. 

d. In its 3 occurrences with ys qal, sem is always the subject; in its single occur- 
rence with ys’ hiphil, it is the direct object. The indirect object is introduced by ‘al or /*. 
The noun is determined more precisely in various ways. As God had commanded, Da- 
vid struck down the Philistines; therefore his name (Sem-däwid) went out into all lands. 
The military context by itself is enough to show that Sem does not mean “fame” but the 
influence gained by force of arms, David’s (military) power. According to 2 Ch. 26:15, 
Azariah/Uzziah rearmed Judah; therefore his name spread far — i,e., Azariah was 
known by name. This statement should not be understood as referring to his fame, but 
as the following statement (Kl-häzäg) implies, his (new) authority. 

Dt. 22:13-21 deals with the case of aman who wishes to divorce his wife and there- 
fore brings on her a bad name (Sem ra, v. 14), i.e., a malicious imputation. 

Jerusalem’s faithlessness toward Yahweh is the primary theme of Ezk. 16. The 
city’s magnificence is described in vv. 10-14. This theme is summarized in y. 14: “Your 
Sem spread among the nations on account of your beauty.” In this context Sem refers to 
the esteem and fame enjoyed by the city, described metaphorically as an especially at- 
tractive woman. 

e. The unique pual of ngs refers to sacrifice. In Mal. 1:1-10 Yahweh polemicizes 
against disrespectful offering of sacrifice and demands that the temple doors be shut. 
The motivation is provided by v. 11, in which sn? is the catchword. The verse is made 
up exclusively of verbless clauses, two of which (gädöl s*mt) embrace the central 
clause like brackets: “Everywhere, among all nations, my name is great; everywhere 
incense offerings and pure gifts are offered to my name” — but not in Jerusalem. Since 
legitimate sacrifice can be offered only to Yahweh, in this passage Sém is clearly inter- 
changeable with yhwh. The statement that the nations present offerings to Yahweh is 
unusual, and therefore the author surrounds it with the repeated verbless clause gadöl 
S“mi, surpassing human imagination. 

f. In 3 of the 4 passages where sbb (hiphil, hophal) governs Sem, ‘et introduces Sem 
as the direct object, with a reflexive suffix. In the one passive clause Sem is the subject. 
In 2 K. 23:34//2 Ch. 36:4, on the occasion of Pharaoh Neco’s installation of Eliakim as 
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king, the stereotyped idiom sbb hiphil et-s*mé describes the change of Eliakim’s name 
to Jehoiakim. In 2 K. 24:17 the king of Babylon makes Mattaniah king and changes his 
name to Zedekiah. Primarily, the expression sbb sem provides information about the 
change of name; secondarily, however, the context shows that it is a sign of the foreign 
king’s power that he gives a new name, probably more than just a formal regnal name. 
The person renamed is subject to the one who gives the name. Sovereignty and power 
are also implicit in Nu. 32:38, where the Reubenites change the names of several towns 
that they rebuilt. 

g, In one text (Hos. 2:19[17]) the hiphil of swr governs the dir. obj. S“möt. In parallel 
with h“strét? 'et-Smöt we find lö’-vizzak*rü “Od. Yahweh woos his faithless people, 
seeking a new beginning in the wilderness, in the hope that they will then be faithful to 
him willingly, that they will then address him as “Husband” rather than with the am- 
biguous “Baal/Master.” Then Yahweh will make the names of the Baals vanish (hesir). 
The phrase §*mdt habb*Glim refers to all foreign deities, and should not be limited to 
Baal alone. In Sem — now ina polytheistic context — the author sees the deities them- 
selves affected. They are present in the sem. It is therefore consistent that when the 
names vanish no one will think at all of the other deities (b1Smam). 

h. The verb gwm (qal, hiphil) occurs 4 times with Sem as its object. Once “al is used 
as an object marker. Dt, 25:5-10 deals with levirate marriage. When a man dies, his 
brother is to beget children by the widow of the deceased; the firstborn son raises up 
(yagtim) the name (‘al-Sém) of the deceased brother once more (v. 6). The prepositional 
phrase ‘a/-sem is also used elsewhere when one person assumes the name of another. 
Here this usage implies that by receiving this new name the name bearer enters 
(yaqgtim) into the genealogical line of his deceased uncle (cf. Ruth 4:5,10). The person 
is present in the name: the deceased is incorporated once more, in a new and more in- 
tensive way, into the existential continuum of the living rather than being blotted out 
(lö-yimmaäaheh S*mé miyisra el). 

Ezk. 34:29 stands in the midst of an oracle of deliverance, which promises that the 
yoke of the oppressor will be broken and that those who are saved will live in peace and 
security. Yahweh will provide for them a plantation /‘sém, “per name, for each person.” 
The tradent probably understood the (corrupt?) text in this sense, rather than emending 
[sem to the possible original reading salöm (LXX, Tg., Syr.), as the context suggests. 
Of course matta’ Salöm is every bit as singular as matta’ l’sem. There are internal rea- 
sons why the text was preserved in its present form, even if the original reading was 
salöm. 


7. Verbs of Building, Setting, Resting. Among verbs that denote building, setting, or 
resting, we note the following: 

a. The verb bnh (qal, niphal) refers to the building of a bayit (26 times) or migdäs 
(once, 2 Ch, 20:8) for (/°) the sem (yhwh, vhwh "löhäayw, yhwh "löhe yısra'el, godsekä, 
and often with a suffix referring to God). A single secular text (1 K. 16:24) speaks of 
building a city al Sem, “after the name,” i.e., bearing the name of someone. (The only 
analogous formulation is significant: hii’ yibneh-bayit liš°mî par. wkönanti 'et-kisse 
mamlakto [2 S. 7:13].) After consolidating his power, Omri builds a capital; the hill on 
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which it was built he had bought from a man named Shemer. So he builds the city of 
Samaria ‘al s@ém-Semer, “after the name of Shemer.” The noun sem is employed to ex- 
plain the name of the city. 

In the ancient Near East, every influential deity was obviously entitled to a temple 
(see, e.g., the disputes in Ugaritic texts between Yam and Baal over the building of a 
palace). For the building of this temple, Dtr theology uses phraseology with bnih bayit 
[sem at its core. The name is present in the temple (cf. the verbless clause sim*kd 
babbayit hazzeh in 2 Ch. 20:9; also 1 K. 8:16-17,20). The first passage to mention Da- 
vid’s intention to build a temple (2 S. 7:2, “for the ark”; v. 5 [spoken by Yahweh], “for 
me”) states that God will establish a dynasty (house) for David, while David’s succes- 
sor will build a house /ismi (v. 13; cf. 1 K. 8:19; 2 Ch. 6:9). There is no detectible dif- 
ference in meaning between fibneh... bayit (v. 5) and yibneh-bayit (v. 13). The one for 
whom the house is built is identified in the former by /i, in the latter by /ismi, so that 
sém is equated with Yahweh as the one to whom the temple is dedicated (cf. | K. 8:16 
and 2 Ch. 6:5: lihyöt §*mi Sam). In his name Yahweh is present in his house. 

This notion can be clarified by | K. 3:2, which states that the people were sacrific- 
ing like the Canaanites on the high place because no house had yet been built for the 
name of Yahweh (lsem yhwh). According to the Dtr line of argument, the house of 
Yahweh is that place in which the sacrifices are offered. Of course they are offered not 
to the name but to Yahweh himself; in no text is zbh or ‘Ih (or any other sacrificial term) 
associated directly with sem, so that sacrifice is offered to the name. This observation 
suggests that a distinction must be maintained between sem and Yahweh in many areas 
where the intensity of Yahweh’s presence is critical. 

The DtrH and parallel passages in ChrH often speak of David’s intention (1 K. 8:17; 
| Ch. 28:3; 2 Ch, 6:7-8) and his desire to bring the holy vessels into the house built for 
the name of Yahweh (1 Ch. 22:19). At the same time, building “the house for the 
name” is a sign that recognizes God's omnipotence (1 Ch. 29:16). According to Solo- 
mon, adverse external circumstances prevented David from building a house /*Sém 
yhwh (1 K. 5:17[3]; Solomon will now carry out David’s purpose (v. 19[5]; 2 Ch, 
1:18[2:1]; 2:3[4]). This house of God will also be available to foreigners, who can pray 
toward it (1 K. 8:42; 2 Ch. 6:32; cf. praying for Israel’s deliverance from captivity, 1 K. 
8:48; 2 Ch. 6:38) and God will hear them. 

In 2 Ch. 20:7-8 we find the annexation tradition that God drove out the inhabitants 
of the land before the people of Israel in order to give the land to the descendants of 
Abraham. After the Israelites settled, they immediately built a sanctuary (migdas) for 
the name (v. 8). More than bayit, migdaS emphasizes that the building belongs to 
Yahweh, not to the people. 

b. In 19 passages Sem or Semöt is the subject of hyh (qal). The range of usage is 
broad. In Ps. 113:2 and Job 1:21, the short jussive form of hyh is syntactically neces- 
sary to establish the connection between the subject and the predicative pual participle. 
We are told in 1 S. 8:2 that the name (sém) of the older was (Ayh as auxiliary verb) Joel, 
the name (Sem) of the younger Abijah. A special form of this construction is used when 
the text says that a name is adopted (Ayh ‘al sem; cf. also gr’ ‘al-S@m and bnh 'al-sem). 
The stones attached to the breastpiece of the priest, which is artfully adorned with pre- 
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cious stones, are inscribed with the names of the twelve tribes (Ex. 28:21: ‘al-Sém/ 
§*mot [3 times]). Besides the much commoner verbless clause @//eh §*mdt, “these (are) 
the names,” we also find hyh used as an auxiliary verb: wayythyu-élleh ... bismötam 
(Nu. 3:17), followed in each case by the list of names. 

In Gen. 17:5, in the context of the change of Abram’s name to Abraham, häyd (per- 
fect tense stating a fact) plays the role of an auxiliary verb. Here sem means the actual 
name as spoken. The expression yihyeh S*meka fulfills the same function in the change 
of Jacob’s name to Israel (Gen. 35:10; cf. 1 K. 18:31). 

By Yahweh’s own admission, he prevented David from building him a house on ac- 
count of David's wars and bloodshed; but David before his death once more charges 
his son Solomon with the task of building the temple (1 Ch. 22:5-6). Solomon will be 
“a man of peace,” because Yahweh will establish peace on his behalf. Therefore his 
name will be (yihyeh §*md) Solomon ($"lömöh), derived from $alöm and Seget (“peace 
and quiet,” v. 9). 

Descriptions of Solomon’s qualities particularly emphasize his wisdom. It sur- 
passed that of several non-Israelites, otherwise unidentified but presumably well 
known in Israel, whose names are recorded as Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Darda (I K. 
5:11[4:31]). In the same verse we are told that “his name was (S’mö way‘ht) throughout 
all the surrounding nations.” Here sem denotes an individual name, like those just 
listed. Since incomparable wisdom was also associated with him, there are also over- 
tones of “fame.” 

Ezk. 23:10 also has to do with fame, but in the sense of “obloquy.” The chapter de- 
scribes Israel and Judah as sisters who offered themselves to every suitor who came 
their way. Therefore Yahweh delivered them into the hands of their lovers, who were 
unmasked as bloodthirsty men of violence (a reference to the Neo-Assyrians). They 
raped and murdered the sisters, who became a byword among the women (watt*hi-sém 
lannäsim), i.e., other imperiled nations. 

The royal descendant in whom Ps. 72 places great hope is never named, but the 
psalm describes the astonishing results of his fabulous reign, affecting all creation. 
V. 17 expresses the wish that his name (S“mö) may endure (yh?) effectually forever, and 
flourish in the sight of the sun — possibly an ancient topos from the time when the sun 
was worshiped as a deity. In this case the name stands for its bearer; sem denotes his es- 
sential nature. 

In the address to the assembly of Israel in which Solomon states his reasons for 
building the temple (1 K. 8:14ff.), he cites an oracle given to David, which says that 
until then God had not chosen a city in which to build a house. The house is to be built 
so that the name of Yahweh may be there (/ihydt, v. 16; cf. v. 29; 2 K. 23:17; 2 Ch. 6:5). 
Here hyh does not serve to link two nominal elements: it declares that the name will be 
present there. The infinitive introduces the element of facticity associated with a verb- 
less clause. Yahweh’s sem is so precious to him that he takes a long time to find a 
proper place for it, and he chooses this place explicitly. In 2 Ch. 6:6 and 33:4, Jerusa- 
lem is referred to expressis verbis as the place chosen. 

In most passages the connotations associated with sém in this context are relatively 
meager; they are abundant, however, in 2 Ch. 7:16. Not eo ipso but because Yahweh 
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has chosen this house, set it apart, and consecrated it, it is a fit place for the Sem, as well 
as Yahweh’s eyes and heart, to be forever. Since the author places the eyes and heart on 
the same plane as sem, the latter also means the concrete “name.” But just as eyes and 
heart as “organs” of God must be understood figuratively, so too must Sem. It clearly 
refers to the personal presence of God, unlimited but intimate and attentive. Neverthe- 
less, human idiom preserves the difference between the actual presence of God and the 
side of God available to human experience. 

c. There are 21 occurrences of Sym (qal) with Sem as its direct object, often with a 
pronominal suffix referring to Yahweh, When sym has a locative meaning, even in an 
extended sense, it is constructed with ‘a/; the indirect object is marked by {^ Dtn/Dtr 
diction makes frequent use of the expression /asiim (et) Sem Sam. The idiom sym ‘ef 
Sem means refers to naming. For example, Gideon “sets” the name Abimelech for the 
son of his concubine, probably just a normal act of naming (Jgs. 8:31). The Chaldean 
king (according to Dnl. 1:7, a high court official) “set” for Daniel the name (sam- 
S’meh) Belteshazzar, a common name for a “Babylonian,” but for Daniel a change of 
his former appellation. Neh. 9:7 refers to the election of Abraham (baharta b*abram), 
evidenced by God’s bringing him out of Ur of the Chaldeans and giving him the name 
(w*samta S’mö) Abraham. The latter argument is meaningless unless one knows that 
“Abram” is changed to “Abraham” in Gen, 17:5. 

In 2 S. 7:22 the pen of a later author has David utter a prayer praising the greatness 
and incomparability of Yahweh. Yahweh’s people are also called a unique nation (gdy 
‘ehdd) — a description probably targeted for criticism. This nation is singled out by the 
fact that God went to redeem (pdh) it and to make a name for it (lasim lô sem) — 
which means that Yahweh made it famous. This fame, however, rests not on the great 
deeds done by Israel but on the mighty acts performed by Yahweh (v. 23; cf. 1 Ch. 
17:21). 

In Zeph. 3:18-19 Yahweh foretells the end of the disaster that has befallen Israel. In- 
stead of shame (böset), Yahweh will “set” his people as praise (/ithi//G) and renown 
(lesem). This formulation has the following implications: the “setting” is a sign of 
Yahweh's effectual intervention; it affects the nations, which will enjoy respect and re- 
nown in the eyes of the other nations. 

The summary of the Aaronic blessing says that those who perform the rite set 
(Samii) Yahweh’s name on the Israelites (Nu. 6:27); the perfect tense stands within the 
description of the rite and emphasizes the factitious aspect of what is done. The name 
is accordingly a reality that an authorized cultic official, with divine guidance, can ap- 
ply to others. It does not replace Yahweh, for it is Yahweh who blesses, not his Sem. It 
remains true, of course, that the words of Nu. 6:24-27 substantiate a particularly close 
relationship with God, summarized by the expression “my name.” 

According to Dt. 12:4-5, the place that Yahweh chooses replaces the cultic sites of 
the other religions. This place is qualified as the place where Yahweh puts (stim) his 
name, that it may dwell there (/*siknd). The addition of $kn underlines the reification of 
the name, which remains as a resident presence. It is no longer statues and the like that 
represent Yahweh's presence but rather his name. This mode of God's presence sets 
Yahwism apart from the crude notion that sees God s presence in tangible idols or 
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groves (cf. the polemic against Manasseh in 2 K. 21:4,7; 2 Ch, 33:7). It is not clear that 
this language is aiming at an abstract theological statement.” It is significant that sacri- 
fices and cultic offerings are (Dt. 12:5; tithes, 14:24) or should be (12:21) brought to 
the place Yahweh has chosen “to put his name there” (/aSiim 'et-S’mö sam: 12:5,21; 
14:24; 1 K. 9:3; 11:36; 14:21; 2 Ch. 6:20; 12:13; similarly 2 K. 21:7; 2 Ch. 33:7; re- 
stricted to Jerusalem: 2 K. 21:4; 2 Ch. 33:7), but they are never offered to the name it- 
self. This observation points to a distinction between Sem and Yahweh, but does not 
rule out a particularly intensive form of God’s presence (1 K. 9:3). The ChrH sees this 
presence very clearly. We hear Solomon’s prayer that Yahweh will watch day and night 
over the place where his name is present, that he may (speedily) hear the prayers of the 
people (2 Ch. 6:20). The expression is included in | K. 11:36 as a theological argument 
to guarantee Solomon’s succession in the Davidic dynasty (cf. 1 K. 14:21; 2 Ch. 
12:13), 

d. In 10 passages skn (gal, piel) governs Sem as direct object (in one case the word 
itself is not used but appears in the form of a pronominal suffix attached to the infini- 
tive). It is noteworthy that almost every instance is an independent infinitive clause. 
Most of the occurrences (7) read /*Sakkén Sem Sam. There are 7 occurrences in Deuter- 
onomy, | in Jeremiah, and 2 in ChrH. The name in question is always that of Yahweh. 

When the people enter into the heritage allotted by God and enjoy rest from their 
enemies (Dt. 12:10), the law takes effect that requires all sacrifices and offerings to 
Yahweh to be brought (only) to the place that Yahweh chooses as a dwelling for his 
sem (v. 11; cf. 26:2). We are told that the sem dwells (perpetually) in the temple (cf. 
12:5 — qal, in contrast to all other occurrences) and does not simply become present 
ad hoc in a theophany. The possibility of this presence is so important that no sacrifice 
should be offered elsewhere: there is thus a clear difference between the Sem and 
Yahweh himself (cf. 14:23). This requirement holds true particularly for the animals 
sacrificed at the Passover festival (16:2,6). Nothing is said about what is to be done in 
remote areas — or was Passover celebrated only in Jerusalem, as 16:6-7 requires? The 
tension between 16:6-7 and 14:24 cannot be ignored. 

This highly specific presence of Yahweh in his sém has marked social conse- 
quences. At the Festival of Weeks there is to be great rejoicing among the celebrants — 
the cultic congregation comprises all Israel, the entire population: full citizens, their 
children, and above all the socially disadvantaged — slaves, Levites (their presence in 
the list appears to presuppose their impoverishment), strangers, orphans, and widows 
(Dt. 16:11). 

The author of Jer. 7:9-15 had the stock expression “the place where I made my name 
dwell” ready to hand, but used it in the context of a horrible example. To the initial 
triad of offenses (stealing, murder, adultery) is joined a second, which draws on Dtr 
themes: swearing falsely, making offerings to Baal, going after other gods. There fol- 
lows the charge that the people nevertheless count on Yahweh’s help without any sense 
of guilt, presuming on Yahweh’s presence in the temple, which is called by his name 
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(vv. 9-10). Speaking for Yahweh, the prophet cites the horrible example of Shiloh, 
“where I first made my name to dwell.” It is this misjudgment that leads to catastrophe: 
although the sem of Yahweh is indeed still present, those who live under its shadow pay 
it no heed, 

This stock formula is little used in ChrH, and then only in a different context. This 
change is all the more striking in that the Dtn/Dtr expression sim Sem is incorporated 
regularly throughout. According to Ezr. 6:1-12, Darius reinstated the edict of King 
Cyrus ordering the rebuilding of the temple. As a theological argument, it is stated that 
the God who has established his name there will overthrow any king or people who 
contravenes the edict (v. 12). According to Neh. 1:9, when the people return to 
Yahweh, he will gather them from the ends of the earth and bring them to the place at 
which he has chosen to make his name present. Here what had formerly been a preg- 
nant interpolation serves as a pompous circumlocution for the city name “Jerusalem.” 

e. In Isa. 65:15 nwh governs Sem as a direct object. In a context describing the terri- 
ble things that will befall those who worship other gods, v. 15a leads up to the climax. 
In contrast to the servants of Yahweh, who will sing with gladness, those who worship 
other gods will wail in anguish (v. 14). Then they must be prepared to leave (nwh 
hiphil) their Sem to be used as a curse by the chosen. The name identifies in a single 
word the entire life experienced by a human and represents it symbolically. It is also 
implicit that annihilation of the name signals the destruction of the final phase of hu- 
man existence. 


8. Verbs of Destruction. Among the verbs denoting destructive action, we note the 
following: 

a. Twice ‘bd (qal, piel) is associated with Sem. The meaning of the expression ‘bd 
sém is illustrated by Ps. 41:6(5). The psalmist begs Yahweh to be gracious and con- 
fesses having sinned. His enemies have turned on him and wonder when he will finally 
die (yamüt) and when his name will perish (‘a@bad §“md). The speakers cannot count on 
the destruction of the psalmist’s name as in simply being forgotten. They themselves 
would bear witness to the opposite. At the same time the use of the active voice rules 
out the notion of a damnatio memoriae.~* “Die” and “name perish” can therefore be 
equated. In this context “name” stands for the actual person and is therefore an anthro- 
pological term. 

In Dt. 12:2-3 the demand to demolish the cultic sites of the nations, break down 
their altars, smash their pillars, burn their sacred poles, and hew down the idols of their 
gods means total destruction, formulated as “blotting out their name from this place” 
(v. 3). It is interesting that Sem is in the singular, whereas the suffix refers to a multi- 
plicity of gods. The Sem thus stands for the divine individuality, analogous to the indi- 
viduality of the human person. 

b. The verb bzh appears twice with Sem as its object. Since bzh denotes an action, 
not a verbal utterance, it is not classed with the verbs of speaking. According to Mal, 
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1:6, the priests are despisers of Yahweh's name (böze §*mi), because they offer polluted 
food on the altar (v. 7). Since the sacrifices are dedicated directly to Yahweh, sem here 
stands in the place of Yahweh. 

c. One text (Nah. 1:14) uses zr“ with Sem. Yahweh advances on the Assyrian capital 
to destroy it utterly: its name shall be sown no longer (/6’-yizz@ra‘ missim%kä). This ex- 
pression should be understood as “you will beget no offspring,” since here Sem refers 
not to a personal name but to the figure bearing the name, which lives on in descen- 
dants. 

d. Twelve texts link /// (piel, pual, hiphil) syntactically with Sem. The noun is usu- 
ally the direct object; in one instance s“mekd appears as nomen rectum with miskan, the 
direct object of hll piel (Ps. 74:7). The coupling of Sem with godsi (7 times) or “löhim 
(3 times; never Yahweh) as nomen rectum is strikingly frequent. Most occurrences are 
in Leviticus and Ezekiel. In Ezk. 20:9,14,22; 36:22,23, Sem appears in the independent 
clause, but is not repeated (with All as verb) in the dependent clause, where we may 
speak of a suppressed object. 

In Am. 2:7 the holy name is profaned by ethically reprehensible conduct: father and 
son have sexual intercourse with the same woman. 

In Ezk. 39:7 the argument is couched in political terms: Yahweh takes the field 
against his opponents and makes his holy name known in his people Israel — 1.e., his 
support is to be made public. Like other nations, Israel associates its historical experi- 
ence with the name of its own God (Ezk. 36:20). The statement “I will no longer let my 
holy name be profaned (All hiphil),” with the result that the nations will know that 
Yahweh is “holy” (different and unique) in Israel, includes monotheistic elements. 
What is meant by Sem-gödes is more than the divine name: it is Yahweh’s uniquely 
manifested essence, which he henceforth refuses to see profaned. 

That the actual theonym “Yahweh” as used in the cult is implicit in the expression 
hll piel Sem is clear from Ley. 19:12, where Sb* niphal b*Sém parallels hll piel Sem. To 
the prohibition against swearing falsely “in my name” is added immediately (consec. 
pf. with w^): “and (thus) profane the name of your God.” The stylistic nature of the con- 
struction shows that an appended clause introduced by w“ can express a consequence.*° 
The authoritative motivating clause “nî yhwh, added asyndetically, appears in Lev. 
18:21 in the law prohibiting the sacrifice of one’s offspring to Molech. The text contin- 
ues: “... and thus profane [w“/ö’ rhallel, ‘lest you profane’ | the name of your God” (cf. 
20:3). It is obvious that actions which might be understood as cultic elements of other 
religions (e.g., shaving a bald spot or gashing one’s flesh) would occasion profanation 
of God’s name (21:6; cf. Ezk. 20:39). Here, as in many other passages, sem stands vi- 
cariously for the person in question: it is Yahweh who is disavowed by forms of wor- 
ship associated with other gods (cf. Ley. 22:2,32 with respect to the handling of sacrifi- 
cial offerings by the priests). 

In Ps. 74:7 sem means more than the theonym “Yahweh” as a divine, effectual actu- 
ality. The name had been in the destroyed sanctuary, in its dwelling place. Only one 
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who can make use of a dwelling needs the dwelling. Thus sem refers to Yahweh, pres- 
ent in the sanctuary — or, to put it another way, Yahweh is present in his Sem in the 
sanctuary. Its destruction, as during the exile, is equivalent to a profanation. 

e. In 3 passages fm’ (qal, piel) governs Sem (for parallel expressions cf. Lev. 19:12 
and Ps. 74:7). When Jerusalem had defiled herself by shedding blood and worshiping 
idols, God wanted to make the city a disgrace before the nations (Ezk. 22:4) because 
she had defiled the name (famét hassem, v. 5). “The name” (with article and without 
suffix) that Jerusalem defiled refers to Yahweh himself; he is the very antithesis to the 
gods, and Jerusalem has sullied him, 

In Ezk. 43:7-9, in the description of the new order of salvation and God’s presence, 
represented by the temple, there is an interpolation in which the expression fm piel sem 
occurs twice. After the assurance that this is the place where God’s throne stands and 
where God's feet rest, we hear unexpectedly that neither the house of Israel nor its 
kings shall defile the holy name (sem qodsi). The interpolator equates Yahweh with 
sem godsi, at the same time emphasizing the need to accept the new order, which rules 
out the association of temple and palace. The propinquity of the palace breeds abomi- 
nations that have defiled God’s holiness (perfect tense, stating a fact). 

f. The verb krt occurs 4 times with Sem. A (relatively) fulfilled life is associated with 
the use of a name, This is clear in Ruth 4:10, which speaks of maintaining a name 
([‘hagim Sem) in order that it not be cut off (Arf niphal). One of the reasons Boaz mar- 
ries Ruth is to keep the name of her departed husband represented among his kindred 
and the local citizenry, so that it may continue to have legal standing, As long as the 
possibility exists that a wife may bear offspring for her departed husband through a rel- 
ative, the dead man is not totally cut off from the living. 

In Isa. 14:4-23 a late poet envisions Yahweh executing paradigmatic judgment on 
Babylon. The vivid imagery of the onslaught of the nations concludes with an oracle of 
Yahweh: “I will cut off from Babylon name (sem) and remnant, offspring and poster- 
ity.’ When this happens, not simply physical death but total annihilation is ordained. 

During the occupation of Canaan, Joshua fears that the Amorites, Canaanites, and 
other inhabitants of the land will destroy the people and cut off (Art hiphil) their name 
(Josh. 7:10). Just as the names “Amorites” and “Canaanites” refer to concrete people, 
so they will exterminate concrete people: “cut off the sem” is a Hebraism meaning 
“wipe out.” 

g. The verb mhh (qal, niphal) governs sem 4 times as direct object. In one instance 
Yahweh is the subject. Pronominal suffixes specify the referent. Religious elements al- 
ways appear in the context. The phrase mittahat hassämayim is a Dtn/Dtr feature. 
Complaining that the people are being stubborn (Dt. 9:13), Yahweh considers destroy- 
ing Israel and starting over again with Moses. According to v. 14, he will destroy them 
and blot out (mhh) their name forever. Obliteration of the name is an intensifying ele- 
ment, as the expression “from under heaven” shows, conveying the totality of the re- 
sult. The word Sem refers to all the people, each of whom has a particular name. But the 
focus is on the fact that sem embodies an aspect of the person that can be reactivated 
even beyond the boundary of death. When God does undertake to destroy, destruction 
is final, so that a new beginning is necessary. 
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If the people turn to other gods (Dt. 29:16ff.), Yahweh will be so enraged that he 
will be unwilling to pardon them. Instead, Yahweh will blot out “their name,” i-e., 
make them vanish utterly. In the context of Dtr argumentation, Yahweh sees Israel's af- 
fliction after apostasy and sends someone to help, since he does not intend the total de- 
struction of Israel (limhöt ‘et-sém yisra el, 2 K. 14:27), 

In an expression of utter despair, the beleaguered speaker of Ps, 109 wishes various 
forms of disaster on his enemy. The physical afflictions culminate in v. 13, in the wish 
that the enemy’s posterity be cut off and, going even a step further, that his name 
(emending the suffix -äm to -d) be blotted out in the very next generation. In contrast to 
Ps. 109, the enemy in Ps. 9 is collective: the nations, Yahweh acts as judge by holding 
them in check or destroying them (v. 6[5]). In parallel stands the blotting out of their 
name forever and ever. The perfect tense bespeaks facticity and the position (second el- 
ement of the parallelism) suggests a climax. The result is declared in y. 7(6): the ene- 
mies have vanished. 

h. The piel participle of ndh is used with the phrase /*ma‘an §*mi in Isa. 66:5. In the 
postexilic period the Israelites have been going their own way and worshiping foreign 
deities (vv. 1-4). Therefore Yahweh will take action: he knows those who tremble at his 
word and are hated and rejected by their fellow Israelites “on account of my name” 
(maan §*mi, V. 5), In this context those who hate them are cultic officials, who are at- 
tacked on account of their worship (which Yahweh rejects). 

i. There is only one occurrence of nts with Sem, Although the people have turned 
against Yahweh by wishing for a king, Yahweh — when they have repented — will not 
cast them away “for the sake of his great name” (1 S. 12:22). In sem coalesce the sense 
of “for his own sake” and the predisposition toward deliverance expressed in the name. 

j. There is also only a single occurrence of rgb with sem. In strict parallelism Prov. 
10:7 contrasts zeker and Sem, saddig and r*saim, librakä and yirgäb. While zeker and 
sem can denote ordinary names, they can also be used figuratively, as here. The point is 
the potential that the bearer of the name realizes and the resulting consequences. In the 
case of the rs@’Im, their personal identity rots away. 

k. Twice md (niphal, hiphil) occurs with sem. In 1 S. 24:22(21) Jonathan makes 
David promise not to slay his descendants, i.e., we are dealing here with physical 
death. This is probably also the sense of the par. fasmid 'er-Smi mibbét ‘abi. Isa. 48:18 
pictures the results that obedience to the law would have had: prosperity, success like a 
flood of refreshing water, and a multitude of descendants. Israel’s name would never be 
cut off (Art) or destroyed (smd). The expressions krt and §md Sem denote the physical 
destruction of a person, but the state of those held captive in exile may be described as 
a living death. 


9. Other Verbs. Several yerbs resist categorization. 

a. bqš. Ps. 83:14-16(13-15) prays that Yahweh will make the enemy blow away like 
dust and chaff — not to destroy them, but so that, with their faces filled with shame, 
they seek Yahweh's name (v. 17[16]). They are to know that his name is Yahweh. 
Yahweh and sem are interchangeable. 

b. g I. In the postexilic period of unrest, the people pray that Yahweh will once again 
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grant them love and compassion. Their prayer is based on two central themes: aftä 
yhwh abinti and me'ölam S’mekä g6lenü (Isa. 63:16). The words yhwh and sem, ab 
and go ël stand in synonymous parallelism. We are to understand sem as being inter- 
changeable with the divine name, not simply structurally but also substantially. 

c. gdi. In the promise to Abraham, Yahweh vows to make of him a great nation, to 
bless him, and to make his name great (Gen. 12:2). Fame and esteem are implieit in 
sem; these are associated with Abraham’s imputed genealogical status, for with him Is- 
rael comes into being. David prays that God will do as promised, that God’s name may 
be magnified (2 S. 7:26; cf. 1 Ch, 17:24), The passage, admittedly highly anthropomor- 
phic, focuses on the esteem in Yahweh should be held. 

At the beginning of Ps. 138:2, joy guides the psalmist, who gives thanks to the name 
for Yahweh's steadfast love and faithfulness, because Yahweh has made great his name 
and word ( Imrä; the term indicates a late date for the psalm). Just as hesed and “met 
come from Yahweh himself (so that Sem may be equated with him), so name and word 
constitute a special mode of God’s presence, which nevertheless preserves a difference 
between the divine plenitude and human experience. 

d. del. In Ps. 20 a prayer that God will help and support the king is followed by re- 
joicing over the king’s victory. With equal enthusiasm the speakers raise their banners 
in the name of God (v. 6[5]). As described here, God functions like a spring driving 
someone who hopes to gain victory in God’s name, 

e. znh, Ezekiel’s description of faithless Jerusalem uses the image of a prostitute for 
Jerusalem. The unique expression “you played the whore” (fizni) ‘al-S*mék (Ezk. 
16:15) means that she gave her real name freely, whereas one would at least expect her 
to camouflage her identity under a false name. That absolute self-exposure is meant is 
clear from the statement that follows: the city devotes herself totally to her whoring. 

f. ytb, David is told that Solomon, the new king, has been greeted by his servants 
with the acclamation “May God make the name of Solomon better than yours [sc. Da- 
vid’s[ (1 K. 1:47). Here, as the context shows, the text has less to do with fame than 
with power and influence. 

g. ygr. In the wars with the Philistines, David registered more success than other fol- 
lowers of Saul. Thus (lit.) “his name became precious” (1 S. 18:30) — meaning his 
(military) esteem and associated fame became greater. 

h. ys“ (hiphil). Ps. 54:3(1) begins immediately with a cry for help: “Save me by your 
name, vindicate me by your might.” The name itself does not save, but a reality that 
goes hand in hand with a “name.” As the context (victory over enemies) shows, Sem 
does not mean an appellative but a position of power. This interpretation is supported 
by the par. g*biird. The prep. b* that introduces both nouns denotes both motivation and 
means. This understanding finds further support in Ps. 106:8, which states that Yahweh 
saved Israel’s ancestors in Egypt /*ma‘an §*m0, thus making his mighty power known. 

i. kbd. In Ps. 86 the poor and needy psalmist’s cry for help refers in its argumenta- 
tion to foreign gods and nations. The latter come to the Lord because he is their creator. 
They glorify his name (v. 9) because he — God — does wondrous things. The name, 
which is the object of worship, is exalted because it signifies or establishes the pres- 
ences of its bearer. The same holds true for the psalmist, to whom God teaches the right 
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way, so as to fear God’s name only. The psalmist gives thanks to God by glorifying 
God’s name (v. 12); i.e., this verse equates Sem with God. 

j- kpr. In Ps. 79 a prayer for forgiveness of sins (v. 8) is followed by a cry for help 
(v. 9), which employs assonance, concluding the second and fourth hemistichs (v. 9b,d) 
with the same word (S*mekd): “Help us for the glory of your name, forgive (w*kappér) 
our sins for the sake of your name.” The undertones of deliverance in the name 
“Yahweh” may stand in the background. 

k. ktb. According to I K. 21:8, Jezebel wrote the letter that was to cost Naboth his 
life in the name (b*sém) of her husband. Here b*sém refers to the authority implicit in 
the citation of the personal name (cf, in a different context Est. 3:12; 8:8[bis],10). Nu. 
17: 16ff.( ff.) describes how Aaron was incorporated into the genealogical tradition of 
the tribes: Moses is instructed to write Aaron’s name on the staff of Levi (v. 18[3]). 
Here Sem denotes the personal name (cf. v. 17[2]; in a different context, Ezk. 24:2). 

I. mwl/myl. The stereotyped expression b*sém yhwh ki “milam (Ps. 118:10-12) 
seems to be a secondary addendum to v. 12, inserted to maintain the triadic structure. 
The precise meaning of the much-discussed verb "mil, “fend off” (?), is not given by 
the context in vv. 10-11. It clearly denotes some kind of action against encroaching na- 
tions. The psalmist, strengthened by reliance on God (b’sem yhwh), turns to face the 
enemy. 

m. nwn. In a description of a “righteous king’s” reign, which influences the whole 
fertile earth (Ps. 72:16-17), we find a prayer wishing him well: “May his name (smd) 
endure forever.” There are cosmic dimensions; “May his name (S§%n0) spread abroad 
(yinnön) before the sun.” The point is not that a king’s name will endure for a long time 
or thrive like a luxuriant plant. Here Sem stands for the king himself. The generalized 
formulation allows the text to be applied to different kings. 

n. nhl. In describing the distribution of the land, Nu. 26:55 states that the land is to 
be apportioned by lot, according to the individual names (/iSmdt) of the ancestors, and 
distributed in hereditary portions. The Semöt are associated with entitlements pos- 
sessed by their original bearers. 

o. ns. The names of the twelve tribes of Israel are engraved on gems; Aaron bears 
these names before Yahweh (Ex. 28:12,19). The psalmist praises Yahweh with enthusi- 
asm: “I will lift up my hands and call on your name” (Ps. 63:5[4]). Another psalmist 
will associate only with those who believe in Yahweh. He sees the suffering of those 
worship other gods. He will not make offerings to them, and above all refuses to take 
their names on his lips (16:4). The deities themselves are present in their names — not 
least in the proximity established by offerings, which keep the gods alive. 

The expression ns’ 'et-Sem yhwh/S*mo laSsaw’ occurs twice in both Ex. 20:7 and Dt. 
5:11; they have been, and still are, the subject of much debate. The word saw’ provides 
the interpretive key: the name of God is used deceptively.2° The §@m points to Yahweh, 


26. See F. V. Reiterer, “Die Bedeutsamkeit von 54, Stil und Paralleltermini zur Erfassung des 
Inhaltes von saw,’ in Reiterer, ed., Liebe zum Wort. FS L. Bernhard (Salzburg. 1993), 173-213. 
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who is present in his name. Using his name lassaw’ strips it of its divine potency. All 
that is left is a trivial, worthless, unreliable name. 

p. nin, To the eunuchs who keep the Sabbath and observe the ford, Yahweh will give 
ydd (“influence”) and sem (“importance”) in society, more than children would give 
(as representatives in the legal community) (Isa. 56:5a). The words that follow, “I will 
give them a Sem ‘O6lam” (v. 5b), appear to convey a different nuance, referring to the 
fame deriving from the influence and importance just mentioned. Zeph. 3:19 also re- 
fers to people with physical handicaps (the lame). Yahweh will bring them back home 
and make them renown (/*Sém) — as the par. /ithilld, “into praise,” indicates — among 
all the peoples of the earth. When God threatens reprisals against the priests who fail to 
give glory to his name, we see that in the sém it is actually God who is at issue (Mal. 
2:2). Turning the priests’ blessings into curses makes vividly clear the drama of such 
misconduct (cf. the positive variant in Ps. 115:1). 

q. ‘sh. It was Yahweh himself, not a messenger or angel, who saved his people (Isa. 
63:8-9). After they rebelled, they remembered how Yahweh had led Moses into order 
to make (la”“söt) a reputation (Sem) for himself (v. 12). This is even clearer in v. 14, 
where tip dret is added to Sem as nomen rectum. 

After the people agree to keep Yahweh’s commandments, we hear Moses’ desire 
that Yahweh will therefore make Israel the highest of all the nations he has made in 
praise and fame (/*sém) and honor. In the sense of “fame,” sem fits seamlessly into the 
list (Dt. 26:19). With the mighty deliverance of Israel from Egypt, Yahweh made for 
himself a name that lasts to this day (Neh. 9:15). These late words speak of the fame 
that God gained (cf. Jer. 32:20 and Dnl. 9:15). 

The people’s resolve to build a tower is based on the wish “to make a name for 
themselves” (Gen. 11:4). The focus is not so much on esteem as on power, for it can be 
blocked by the scattering of the people. 

Facing the danger of destruction by the Canaanites, Joshua turns to Yahweh. The 
name of the Israelites is in grave danger, and therefore also that of the God who sup- 
ports them. Hence Joshua’s question: “What will you do for your great name?” The 
“great name” probably refers also to the esteem Yahweh came to enjoy for his mighty 
acts of deliverance, but above all to the potency evinced in these acts, the power of 
Yahweh, 

In Nathan’s prophecy Yahweh says that he took David from the pasture and has 
been with him ever since, cutting off all his enemies. David is also told (in the perfect 
tense, referring to a completed action) that Yahweh made him a sem gädöl like that of 
the great nations (1 S. 7:9; 1 Ch. 17:8). It is the power of these nations that distin- 
guished them and made them famous. The same is granted to David. This meaning is 
clearly expressed by the lapidary formulation of 2 S. 8:13: wayya‘as dawid sem. The 
usual reflexive translation (“David made a name for himself’; cf. NRSV) has no gram- 
matical basis in the text: “David made a sem.” How is this Sem realized? The context 
speaks of conquered nations and plunder, including articles of precious metal, which 
David dedicated to Yahweh. David made power (Sem), he expanded power. 

The people, living under constant threat, realize that they have gone astray; they 
cannot simply assume that God will intervene to protect the innocent. So the author ar- 
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gues a different motivation: “Act, O Yahweh, for your name’s sake” (Jer. 14:7). This 
expression functions as a circumlocution for a reflexive: “Act for your own sake” — 
with the implication that Yahweh himself is present “in the name.” 

This coalescence of the spoken name and the presence of God is illustrated by the 
passages where Yahweh acts in his own name to prevent the sém from being profaned 
in the sight of the nations. This is why Yahweh delivered Israel from Egypt (Ezk. 
20:14; cf. vv. 9,22). When Yahweh saves his people in spite of their reprehensible 
deeds, he does so for the sake of his name, so that the people will know: “ni yhwh 
(v. 44; cf. Ps. 109:21). The self-presentation formula is placed substantially on the 
same plane as “acting for the sake of his own name.” 

r. gds. Ezekiel sees the profanation of the holy name (Ezk. 36:21). For his own sake 
(v. 22), Yahweh takes action, sanctifying the great name (v. 23; the perfect tense ex- 
presses certainty). If Sem and Yahweh are not totally identical, Sem is at least a possible 
variant term. 

A description of the age of well-being, associated redactionally with Isaiah (Isa. 
29:17-24), cites arguments for Yahweh's deliverance. Just as Yahweh redeemed Abra- 
ham in the past, so he will redeem Jacob in the present. When the people see these acts, 
they will “sanctify my name” (yaqdisü $“mi). That §%ni actually refers to God is shown 
by what follows: they will sanctify the Holy One of Israel and stand in awe of the God 
of Israel. Every argument turns on the knowledge of God. 

s. gn. In Yahweh’s promise to restore Israel’s fortunes,-’ two grounds are cited: 
Yahweh has mercy on Israel, and he was very jealous (ginne ti) for his holy name (Ezk. 
39:25). The holy name is contrasted antithetically with the house of Israel. In Ezekiel’s 
usage Yahweh delivers Israel for the sake of his own holiness; Sem serves here as a 
variant of the divine name or as another term for the Holy One. 


A A Ai 


t. rh. The gloss wtiSiyd yir’eh Smekä in Mic. 6:9 is extremely intrusive. Syntac- 
tically, füsiyd is probably a verbless clause of a single element (“deliverance [is at 
hand]’); it is followed by a verbal clause: “if one sees my name.” Following v. 9, 
Yahweh demands attention and makes several accusations, primarily having to do with 
the economic system. The gloss, influenced by v. 8, points out the way to escape the in- 
eluctable consequences. If the people will look on “your name” (S*mekd), viz. “on you, 
on God,” deliverance will dawn. 

u. sgb. Isa. 12, a late text, speaks of giving thanks for the coming of salvation: on 
that day people will be summoned to thank Yahweh, to call on his name, etc. In short: 
“His name [= God] is exalted (nisgab)” (v. 4; cf. Ps. 148:13). In Ps. 20:2(1) God’s an- 
swer in the day of trouble is possible because the name of the God of Jacob “protects 
you (y*saggeb*ka).” 

v. Slh. Despite the constraints of the acrostic form, Ps. 25 is structured. V. 11, with 
the central petition of the psalm, serves as the midpoint.-® The worshipers are aware of 
their guilt (v. 11b), but are certain that Yahweh will pardon them for his name’s sake, 


27. — MAW sbiit. 
28. Hossfeld and Zenger, Psalmen I, 165. 
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The point is the content implicit in the name: with Yahweh are associated salvation and 
deliverance. Also appropriate to the context is the meaning in which sem refers to its 
bearer — “for his own sake.” 

w. Sm’. The queen of Sheba had heard of Solomon’s fame (1 K. 10:1); the text awk- 
wardly adds /*S@m yhwh. The LXX and Syr. change / to w, solving the syntactic prob- 
lem. The subject matter remains the same: in what follows, the focus is exclusively on 
Solomon. The addition is probably a gloss indicating that Solomon’s fame also brings 
fame (l’sem) to Yahweh. In 1 K. 8:41 foreigners come from distant lands to worship 
Yahweh in the temple, because they hear (yısm*üän) of the great power demonstrated in 
the deliverance of Israel by Yahweh’s mighty hand and outstretched arm. 


Reiterer 


10. With [*ma‘an. The prepositional phrase /*ma‘an Sem (always referring to 
Yahweh) is polysemic. When Ezk. 20:9 says that God acted (‘dsd@) for the sake of his 
name to deliver his people, it means restoring the holiness of that name, which was be- 
ing profaned (hll hiphil) among the nations; but overtones of “reputation, esteem” are 
also present (as in vv. 14 and 22). We may compare Nu. 14:23ff., which argues simi- 
larly and is clearly concerned with God’s reputation — although here the phrase 
[‘ma‘an Sem does not occur. God’s reputation appears also to be at issue when Jeremiah 
prays (Jer. 14:21) that Yahweh will not spurn (rn 's)” his people for his name’s sake, lest 
the throne of his glory be dishonored. In a similar vein Ps. 106:8 says that Yahweh 
saved Israel for his name’s sake, in order to make known (yd’ hiphil) his mighty power 
(e’bürä). Ps. 79:9 points in the same direction. Here the worshipers pray for forgive- 
ness and help “for your name’s sake” (in parallel with ‘al-d‘bar sem); the verse refers to 
the kabéd of the name, and the following verse declares that the nations should not ask 
sarcastically, “Where is their God?” 

In other cases Sem is associated with the nature and attributes of God. In Ps. 143:11 
the psalmist prays that Yahweh will help him “for his name’s sake,” in parallel with 
“for the sake of your righteousness” — i.e., Yahweh’s actions should be true to his na- 
ture and his promises. It is also possible to take Sem as “representing the personality 3" 
and paraphrase: “because you are who you are.” Similarly, Ps. 109:21 prays for help 
“for your name’s sake” with reference to Yahweh's hesed. Ps. 23:3 probably also falls 
into this category: the divine shepherd leads in right paths “for his name’s sake.” Ac- 
cording to 1 S. 12:22, Yahweh will not cast away (nts) his people “for his great name’s 
sake” (here ba“biir), because he has made them his own people: he has, as it were, 
placed himself under an obligation that he must fulfill. When Jer. 14:7 prays for for- 
giveness “for your name’s sake,” the motivation appears to be an appeal to God's 
mercy and compassion. 

A totally different intention appears in | K. 8:41 and Isa. 66:5. In the first passage 


29. See 1Il.2.a.(11) above. 
30. Van der Woude, 1351. 
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foreign nations come to Jerusalem “on account of your name,” i.e., in order to worship 
Yahweh; in the latter, the Israelites addressed are rejected by their own people because 
they have confessed their faith in Yahweh (“on account of my name”). 


Ringeren 


IV. 1. LXX. The usual word used by the LXX to translate Sem is ónoma. We also find 
kalein (Prov. 21:24), kaúchēma (Dt. 26:19), lalema (Ezk. 23:10), onomastos (Gen. 6:4; 
Nu: 16:2; Dt. 26:19: 25S., 7:% 1 E-431; T Ch. 3:24; 11:20; 12:31; Ezk: 22:5; Zeph, 
3:19-20), onomasti (Est. 2:14), and did (Est. 3:12; 8:10). 


Reiterer 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun Sem occurs some 225 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Its distribution is broad, as is its semantic range. There are nevertheless significant con- 
centrations in IQM (41 occurrences, including 4QM), IIQT (21), CD (19, including 
4Q), 1QH (16, including 4Q), and 4Q0DibHam (8, including 40504). Familiar OT ex- 
pressions and Meanings appear everywhere, but the themes addressed by particular 
scrolls give rise to certain preferences, as in IQM, IQH, 4QShirShab, and |1QT. The 
details are discussed below. 

We find sém almost exclusively in theological contexts. A more technical usage 
may be present in the inscriptions on the banners and shields described in the War 
Scroll: they bear the name of Israel (1QM 3:13; 5:1), the names of the twelve tribes 
(3:14; 5:1), the name(s) of the prince(s) or commanders (3:15-16; 5:1), or even the en- 
tire list of their names (kwl prws Smwtm, 4:6-13). Since this list parallels the "net, 
sedeq, käböd, ete., of God, it probably represents a variant form of homage to God. 

Similar is the common expression ‘ansé hassem, “famous, respected men” (1QM 
2:6; 3:4; 1QSa 2:2,8,11,13; 4QM [496] 7:4), the precise meaning of which depends on 
the particular context: heads of families, the community council, those summoned to 
the assembly. Here we have one of the many self-designations used by members of the 
community; their rank in the hierarchy is defined more precisely in 1QSa. 

This usage accords with the theology of divine calling associated with Sem, primar- 
ily in CD: the community calls itself “those called by name by God” (CD 2:11), who 
has established their names precisely (2:13); they are “called by name” (4:4), enlisted 
by name (14:3), and inscribed by their names (14:4-5). There is a detailed list of their 
names (4:5; cf. IQM 12:2). Such a list is also mentioned in 4Q177(Catena*) 3:11 
(= 4QMidrEschat® 10:11), which speaks of the number of the names (mspr Smwr) and 
of those who are set apart by their names. According to IQM 12:2 there is a “book of 
the names” (spr Snmwt); in the fragmentary context it may parallel “the elect of the 
people.” CD 20:20 speaks of a “book of remembrance” in which are entered all who 
think on God’s name. 

Because the community knows that it has been chosen by God, it blesses the name 
of God, who established the covenant “for their name” with their ancestors (1QM 
13:7). 
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According to 4QDibHam*504), God has placed his name on the elect and pro- 
nounced it over them (4Q504 1-2 2:12; 4:4; cf. 4QM?[f491] 19:4). Undoubtedly we 
have here a transposition of the motif of God's name dwelling in Zion and Jerusalem, 
common in Dtn/Dtr theology (see esp. 11QT 3:4; 29:4; 45:12; 47:4,11; 52:16,20; 
53:10; 56:5; 60:14; and the apocryphal psalm 4Q380 1 1:5). Such a pronouncement of 
a name as a token of election was addressed to the wicked priest, who had been called 
“by the name of truth” (bsm mt, |\QpHab 8:9) but proved to be unworthy of this call. 

The uttered name of God is salvation (4Q381 24 7); it is God, rock, fortress, deliv- 
erer, Yahweh, The community accordingly pronounces this name at the break of day 
(IQS 10:13), thinks on it, praises it, extols it, loves it, exalts it, acclaims it, celebrates 
it, blesses it, invokes it, and brings offerings to it (IQM 14:4,8,12; 18:6; 1QH 1:30; 
2:30; 3:23; 11:6,25; 12:3; 17:20; 1QH 4 17; 1QSb 4:28; 1034 3 1:6; 40491 8-9 1:10; 
40502 8 5; 502 9 2; 502 98 4, 4Q504 1-2 3:4; 4:9; 6:15; 40508 1 2; 4Q511 35 6; 
40512 2:1; CD 20:20; 11QPs?19[Plea] 6). This motif is especially common in the 
benedictions (4Q503 8:9; 15-16 3; 14 2); it led to the development of the distinctive 
blessing formula brwk Smkh `I ySr'l (with minor variations), “Blessed be your name, O 
God of Israel” (1QM 18:6; 40491 8-9 1:6; 4Q503 14 2: 66 2; 4Q504 4 16; 4Q511 63 
4:2, 40512 7:5). The holiness of the divine name is emphasized (1QpHab 2:4; IQSb 
5:28; 1QM 11:3; 4Q503 15-16 3; 41 4; 49504 1-2 6:15; 4 16; CD 20:34). Whoever for- 
sakes the community dishonors the holiness of the name (!QpHab 2:4) and profanes it 
(CD 15:3). Conversely, whoever shows reverence to the holy is blessed (4Q503 14 4). 

With the name of God are associated also the aspects of eternity (IQM 11:14; 
40504 1-2 4:4; 5 1:3; 4Q508 1 2), greatness (1QM 11:2; 4Q505 129 1; cf. 8Q5 1 1), 
splendor (1QH 9:38; 4Q491 8-9 1:10; 4Q511 2 1:8), and joy (IQM 14:4; 4Q49] 8-9 
1:1; 4Q502 9 2, 4Q512 24-25 3). The commandment of exclusivity (Ex. 20:5: 34:14; 
Dt. 4:24; 5:9; 6:15) is also addressed in 11QT 2:12: yhwh qn’ Smw, “Yahweh, the Jeal- 
ous One is his name.” His name must not be misused (1QS 6:27). 

Whoever calls on the name of God is heard (11QPs® 19:6) and finds security in it 
(19:12). David’s trust in God’s great name paradigmatically called forth God’s help 
against the Philistines (IQM 11:2-3; cf. 4Q508 1 2); such trust in God’s name also 
brings deliverance to the present-day community (4Q381 15 9). Just as the prophet 
proclaims the word in God’s name (11QT 61:3; cf. Dt. 18:2O0ff.), so the priest blesses in 
God’s name (11QT 60:11). This latter usage becomes stereotyped in the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice, with a wealth of construct phrases. Here the individual angelic 
princes bless in the name of God's glory (4Q403 1 1:10,29, MasShirShab 2:24), God's 
majesty (40403 1 1:17,19, 40405 3 2:6), God’s might (4Q403 1 1:21) and the might of 
the divine beings (4Q404 2 1; 4Q405 13 5), God’s wonders (4Q405 13 3), and God’s 
holiness (4Q403 | 1:23). 

Fabry 
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I. The Word: |. Occurrences; 2. Distribution: 3. LXX; 4. Semantics: 5. Late Hebrew; 
6. Cognate Languages. Il. Contexts: 1. “Secular” and “Theological” Usage: 2. The “Sacral” in 
Secular Usage: 3. Actions and Consequences; 4. Cursing; 5. Banishment; 6. Dynastic 
Extermination: 7. Oracles against the Nations: 8, Deuteronomy and Dir Literature: 9. bamét; 
10. Apocalyptic; 11. Esther. 


I. The Word. 

1. Occurrences. The vb. Smd is attested 90 times in the Hebrew MT and once in the 
Aramaic MT. It occurs only in the hiphil (69 times) and — as passive equivalent — in 
the niphal (21 times). In Gen. 34:30 and Dt. 4:25, instead of the MT niphal, SP has a 
niphal II (= nithpael). The Aramaic occurrence in Dnl. 7:26 is a haphel. The PN 
*Semed in 1 Ch. 8:12 is textually dubious: the LXX and several mss. suggest that a resh 
has been misread as a dalet. The distribution of the occurrences between niphal and 
hiphil in the MT may be a product of Proto-Masoretic or Masoretic standardization in 
Deuteronomy. If so, an earlier stage of the text would have exhibited 76 occurrences of 
the hiphil and 14 of the niphal. 

Several passages present textual problems. The reading w'syem in Ps. 18:38(Eng. 
37) is probably original, rather than w $smydm in 2 S. 22:38, since nsg is More appropri- 
ate to the enumerative series of verbs. The text in Samuel has possibly been “deuter- 
onomized” — albeit at a very late date, for David swore an oath not to inflict Smd on 
the family of his archenemy Saul (1 S. 24:22-23[21-22]). The absence of an equivalent 
to wysmd in the LXX text of 1 K. 16:14 is due to an extensive homoioteleuton. 

In Ezk. 34:16 the MT and Tg. (Smad) are at odds with all other textual witnesses 
(Smr). The conflict probably arises from a confusion between resh and dalet in the He- 
brew text; the question is, which was the original reading? There is a contextual rela- 
tionship with an LXX variant in v. 4. MT smd is probably the original reading; at the 
end of the section promising salvation (vv. 11-16), this sudden alarm leads to the sec- 
tion threatening judgment (vv. 17-22).! 

In Ps. 37:28 scholars (following Cappellus, who suspected that a stich had been left 


smd. M. L. Barré, “Amos 1:11 Reconsidered,” CEQ 47 (1985) 420-27; A. F. Campbell, Of 
Prophets and Kings. CBQMS 17 (1986): W. Dietrich, Prophetie und Geschichte. FRLANT 108 
(1972): W. T. Koopmans, Joshua 24 as Poetic Narrative. JSOTSup 93 (1990); N. Lohfink. 
“Kerygmata des deuteronomistischen Geschichtswerks,” in J. Jeremias and L. Perlitt, eds., Die 
Botschaft und die Boten. FS H. W. Wolff (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1981), 87-100; idem, Studien zum 
Deuteronomium und zur deuteronomistischen Literatur SBAB 12 (1991), 125-42; idem, “Die 
Stimmen in Dtn 2,” BZ 37 (1993) 209-35; D. Vetter, “TW Smd hi. to exterminate.” TLOT, IM, 
1367-68. 


|. For bibliog. see esp. P. Rembry, "Le theme du berser dans l’oeuvre de Ezéchiel,” SBFLA 11 
(1960/61) 113-44; D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l’AT, III. OBO 50/3 (1992), 280-82. 
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out) have conjecturally emended the "ayin strophe by restoring *‘awwalim after 
h*sidayw.* This emendation is based on a double translation in the LXX and the possi- 
ble corruption of *‘wlym to [wilm, or a haplography of the two very similar words. If 
we then assume that nismärü represents a dalet-resh misreading of *nıSmädü, the re- 
sult is a smooth beginning of the ‘ayin strophe, comparable to v. 38: ‘awwalim I*6lam 
nismäadü. According to Allegro,’ 4QpPs? 4:1 even reads the lemma as nSmdw. The fol- 
lowing commentary (“they are the violent ones”) may support this reading, even 
though the length of the line makes unlikely Allegro’s proposed restoration of 'wlym 
(based on LXX) to fill the lacuna.4 This emendation is not included in the statistical 
summary above. 

There is no reason to suspect the occurrences of Smd in Est. 8:11, since the versions 
of the book of Esther that lack an equivalent represent independent recensions. 

As to niphal/hiphil variation,? the SP and in many cases the LXX have readings that 
suggest an original hiphil in Dt. 7:23, 12:30; 28:20,24,45,51,61, where the MT has a 
niphal. Textual criticism faces a difficult question here. On the one hand, the LXX dis- 
plays a late tendency to specify the logical subjects of actions left unspecified by the 
niphal. On the other hand, except in passages where the consonantal text does not per- 
mit the change, the MT appears to have eliminated the unusual form hasmid (hiphil inf. 
const.) by vocalizing it as a niphal. The combination of ‘ad + hissamed‘ka (which looks 
like a stereotyped formula) appears originally to have been less firmly associated with 
the niphal than it seems, especially on the basis of Dt. 28 (MT); cf. the MT of Dt. 7:24; 
28:48; Josh. 11:4; 23:15; 1 K. 15:29; 2 K. 10:17. This operation was limited to Deuter- 
onomy. 

In Josh. 11:20 the LXX has a passive instead of the hiphil of the MT; this is proba- 
bly an example of free translation, as in the case of the preceding hhrymm, translated 
by the same word, because the context does not make clear whether Yahweh or Israel 1s 
the logical subject of the actions. In 2 S. 21:5, too, we are probably dealing with free 
translation, 


2, Distribution, The occurrences of Smd are concentrated in Deuteronomy, where it 
appears 29 times, so that 5% of the OT corpus accounts for 32% of the occurrences of 
the root. The niphal appears 9 times in Deuteronomy (43% of all occurrences of the 
niphal) and the hiphil 20 times (29% of all occurrences of the hiphil), For the hiphil 
this concentration extends to the entire DtrH: it appears 37 times in Deuteronomy — 
2 Kings (54% of all occurrences of the hiphil). The 5 occurrences of the hiphil in Es- 
ther are also noteworthy: this book, which amounts to about 1% of the biblical text, ac- 
counts for 7% of all occurrences of the hiphil. Thus the occurrences of the root are even 
more concentrated in Esther than in Deuteronomy. 


. See BHS. 

. Contra M. P. Horgan, Pesharim. CBOMS 8 (1979), 220. 

_ J. Strugnell, RevO 7 (1969/71) 216; D. Pardee, RevO 8 (1972/75) 187. 
. See esp. C. Steuernagel, Deuteronomium. HKAT 1/3.1 (71923), in loc. 
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3, LXX. Before we examine the usage and meaning of the word, it is worth looking 
at the LXX. It understood the word as meaning “destroy,” but was unable to find a sin- 
gle exclusive Greek equivalent. Most frequently (34 times) it uses exolethreuein, “an- 
nihilate,” but this word more often translates Art, hrm, and yrs. Next come apollynai 
(together with apöleia), “destroy,” which serves primarily to translate ‘bd, aphanizein 
(together with aphanismos), “cause to vanish,” most often used to translate Smm, and 
exdiprein, “remove, scatter, eradicate,” which more often translates ns’ and yrs. Only 
ektribein/syntribein, “rub out, exterminate,” selected 10 times, is used primarily to 
translate §md. This observation suggests the possibility that the core meaning of smd 
does not have a lexemic equivalent in Greek. 

At first, the translator of Deuteronomy usually adopted the translation used for the 
first occurrence of §md in the Pentateuch (Gen. 34:30: ektribein), but from Dt. 6:15 on 
it made almost exclusive use of exolethretein. The latter is also the usual translation in 
the Psalter. The book of Isaiah and the oracles against the nations prefer apollynat, so 
that it becomes the commonest translation in the prophetic books. 


4. Semantics. Clearly §md almost always denotes an act of destruction; the dictio- 
naries therefore give its meaning as “destroy, annihilate.’ Certain obseryations, how- 
ever, support a more abstract meaning, which need not necessarily imply “annihila- 
tion” — something more like “remove.” This meaning might also have been linked to a 
specific concrete complex of ideas, the family — ancestors — inheritance nexus. If so, 
the root $md would originally have denoted what happens when this nexus is broken. 
Naturally the meaning could be flattened to the less specific “kill, destroy” in many 
passages (e.g., in Jgs. 21:16, where only women are the victims of the action). At the 
same time, the word can easily convey overtones of the Dtr destruction of non- 
Israelites. In the book of Esther we note the stereotyped series of verbs referring to the 
planned pogrom against the Jews (smd — hrg — ‘db, Est. 3:13; 7:4; 8:11). 

a. Lexical Field. The various contexts, as well as parallel and antithetical statements, 
clearly place Smd in the lexical field of killing and destruction. 

The root appears in the Dtr context of annihilating the indigenous nations during Is- 
rael’s occupation of Canaan, but it also appears in Deuteronomy, even more frequently 
in the curses threatened upon Israel. In the books of Kings it also stands for the eradica- 
tion of dynasties. In the prophetic oracles against the nations it is used in statements 
about the destruction of cities and populations. 

The sapiential Ps. 37 uses the niphal of smd in v. 38; shortly before, v. 36 says of the 
wicked: wayya “bor w*hinneh "enennü wa “baqsehii w‘lo’ nimsä', This is almost a defi- 
nition: when the action denoted by Smd has taken place, nothing is left. This can even 
apply to a “name,” as another quasi-definition shows: ‘emheh ‘et-S*mam mittahat 
hassämayım (Dt. 9:14; cf. 2 S. 14:7 and Isa. 14:22, where Sem stands alongside $“ rit 
and sar), 

Although smd does not occur in Dt, 2-3, the narrative of the destruction of the king- 
doms of Sihon and Og, its occurrences in 31:4 summarizes the events. When $md ap- 
pears in a series of verbs having the same object, it usually comes last (27 instances), 
thus denoting the bitter end of the whole chain of events or summarizing it. The con- 
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cluding expression ‘ad + infinitive of smd is typical (12 times: Dt. 7:23,24; 
28:20,24,45,48,5 1,61; Josh. 11:14; 23:15; 1 K. 15:29; 2 K. 10:17; ef. 1022 1:11). If the 
bamot ‘äwen and their altars overgrown with thorns and thistles are the subjects quoted 
in Hos. 10:8b,® then having been struck by smd, they can only utter the wish to sink 
back into the formless void of the cosmos: “They say to the mountains, Cover us, and 
to the hills, Fall on us.” 

It does not follow automatically, however, that smd is strictly synonymous with the 
other words meaning “destroy.” The verbs that appear with it in these series could also 
express sequential acts, 

Most likely to be interchangeable with Smd is Art: Lev. 26:30; Dt. 12:30; 1 S. 
24:22(21); 1 K. 15:29 (cf. 14:10,14); Isa. 10:7; 14:23 (cf. v. 22); 48:19: Ezk. 14:9; 
25:7; Mic. 5:13 (cf. vv. 9-12); Ps. 37:28,38 — 12 texts in all; the sequence of the two 
verbs is not fixed. In Dt. 4:3 and Ezk. 14:9, the comms. find transformations of the krt 
formula used in sacral law by P and H.’ This category may also include the 8 passages 
where Smd is the consequence of sin, identified by the root Ar’ (Dt. 9:19; Josh. 7:12; 
| K. 13:34; 15:29; 16:12; 2 K. 10:17 [ef. 1 K. 21:21]; Isa. 13:9; Hos. 10:8; Am. 9:8; cf. 
2 K. 10:28-29). The root k's also belongs here; it appears in several of these passages, 4 
times in parallel with smd (Dt. 4:26; 9:19; 1 K. 15:29; 16:12). 

Most frequently, however, smd occurs together with the root ‘bd: Nu. 33:52; Dt. 
4:26; 7:23 (cf. v: 20), 7:24; 9:3; 28:20,24 (cf. v. 22),45(LXX),51,63; Josh. 23:15; Isa. 
26:14; Jer. 48:8,42 (cf. v. 46); Ezk. 25:7: 32:12; Mic. 5:13 (cf. v. 9); Ps. 92:8(7) (cf. 
v. 10); Est. 3:13; 4:8: 7:4; 8:11; Dnl. 7:26 (Aramaic) — a total of 23 times. In 8 cases 
yrS is found nearby: Dt. 2:12,21,22;, 7:23,24; 9:3; Josh. 24:8; Am. 2:9 — possibly all 
Dtr. The context mentions “wrath” (ap) 8 times: Dt. 6:15; 7:4; 9:19, Josh. 23:15; Isa. 
13:9; Mic. 5:13; Lam. 3:66). Six times the text says that the last “remnant” has been 
destroyed or that no “remnant” was left: Josh. 11:14; 2 5. 14:7; 1 K. 15:29; 16: 11-12; 
2 K. 10:17; Isa, 14:22-23. There are 5 occurrences of hrg (Gen. 34:30; 2 S. 14:7; Est. 
3:13; 7:4; 8:11) and of hrm (Josh. 7:12; 11:14,20; Dnl. 11:44; 2 Ch. 20:23 — surpris- 
ingly, none in Deuteronomy), 4 of nkh (1 K. 15:29; 16:12; 2 K. 10:17,28) and of sht 
(Dt. 9:25-26; 2 S, 14:11; Ps. 106:23; 2 Ch. 20:23),® and 3 of nth yad (Isa. 23:11; Ezk. 
14:9; 25:7), of npl (2 S. 22:38; Ezk. 32:12; Ps. 106:23), of ntn b*yad (Dt. 1:27; 
7:23,24), and of rdp (Dt. 28:45; 2 S. 22:38; Lam. 3:66).? The other words, occurring 
only once or twice in the company of smd, also belong to the vocabulary of destruction, 
often with nuances of military or curse terminology: ‘sp niphal ‘al, sn E5, grs, hwm, 
hpk, hrs, hbl, yrd, khd, klh, kll, kn’, (kd, mhh, mhs, mwt, ngp, nhg, nsl, ntn [*baz (cj.), ntn 
lipné, nts, nts, swr, ‘kr, pws, pqd, prd, Swm l*mdsa Ôt (Q)/l*mah"ra ôt (K), swm [*samma, 
srp, Sdd, Slh yad, and tps. Dt. 28:24,48,51,61 may show what precedes $md and what 
its results are. 

Antithetical statements point in the same direction: Gen. 35:5 (following 34:30), lö’ 
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6. See RHB, V, 197, 

7. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. tr. 1979), 302-4; Vetter, 1368. 
8. See Barre, 426. 

9. See Barré, 423-24. 
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räd‘pü ‘ah*ré b'né ya“göb; Dt. 4:4, hayyim kull’kem hayyöm; 4:26, lö-ta“rikün yamim 
al [ha ares]; 7:24, lo-yityasséb ts b‘paneyka (cf. also 2 S. 21:5); 28:47 (with v. 48), 
serve Yahweh your God b*simhd tib*titb lebäb,; 28:63, Yahweh takes delight /herib 
‘etkem tilfharbét ‘etkem (numerous offspring: see also Isa. 48:19); Josh. 9:24, saving 
life (nepes); 11:20, receiving mercy (f*hinnd). 

According to Isa. 26:14, the resurrection of the dead to new life is inconceivable 
when God has carried out smd. In Ezk. 34:16 Smd appears to represent the opposite of 
all the care a shepherd lavishes on his flock. The antithesis to the destruction of the na- 
tions that come against Jerusalem (Zec. 12:9) is the outpouring of the spirit of compas- 
sion and supplication in the city (v. 10). The opposite of the transgressor whom smd 
awaits (Ps. 37:38) is the upright, who is promised alh“rit (posterity?), salvation, refuge, 
and help (vv. 37-40; cf. also vv. 27-29, as well as Ps. 145:20 [Smr] and Prov. 14:11 
[prh]). Ps. 92:8(7) focuses its attention initially on the flourishing prosperity of the 
wicked; then comes the reversal that leads to Smad. In many of these passages Smd be- 
longs to the associational domain of cursing, while its opposite belongs to the domain 
of blessing. The sequence associated with the curse is stated in Dt. 28:20: Smd is the fi- 
nal phase of hamm* era, hamm*hümä, and hammig eret. 

In Isa. 10:6 God commands Assyria lıslöl Salal w“laböz baz al*stimé [Q] mirmäs 
kthomer hüsöt. The statement with smd that follows in v. 7 is not antithetical but cli- 
mactic. This passage, too, illustrates once again the radically negative element con- 
veyed by smd. 

b. Victims. When we turn to the objects of the vb. Smad, we find that they are more re- 
stricted than in the case of other words that mean “destroy.” In English, “destruction” is 
not limited specifically to human beings. The victims of Smd, however, are almost al- 
ways human beings — not animals, plants, or physical objects. Animals and plants ap- 
pear only as metaphors for humans (sheep, Ezk. 34:16; a tree, Am. 2:9; in both cases 
the verb is probably not part of the metaphor). In 2 K. 10:28 the god Baal is likewise 
viewed metaphorically as an inhabitant of Samaria, if not its ruler. In Jer. 48:8 
hammisör stands for its inhabitants; the “house” in Prov. 14:11 means primarily the 
family. The “name” in 1 S. 24:22(21); Isa. 14:23; 48:19 is a personal reality in the con- 
text of society. 

There remain only these marginal examples: (1) three passages with bamot (Lev. 
26:30; Nu. 33:52; Hos. 10:8); (2) the fortresses of Isa. 23:11 (reading mä’uzzeyhä)!" 
and the clearly fortified cities of Mic. 5:13(14) (par. to “Sé@reyka); and (3) the obscure 
hozeq mami*köt haggdyim of Hag. 2:22. In Isa. 23:11 and Mic. 5:13(14) the fortresses 
and cities may be personified; the bamöt are discussed elsewhere.!! Thus $md appears 
to denote an action that can be carried out only against human beings, even if it is not 
limited to the physical body. 

In Josh. 7:12 the object of §md hiphil is hérem. The parallel clause in v. 13 has swr 
hiphil + hérem. Does hérem here reter to the booty misappropriated by Achan, which 


10. See most recently S. Talmon, Textus 4 (1969) 124. 
ll. See 11.9 below. 
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undoubtedly belonged to the herem from Jericho (cf. 6:17-19; 7:1,11)? This interpreta- 
tion is not entirely certain, if only because the account in 7:24-25 of how God’s com- 
mand ın 7:12 was carried out, although it says that the misappropriated items were 
brought to the Valley of Achor, goes on to describe the stoning of Achan and his fam- 
ily. Whether the érem booty was burned and buried with Achan under the heap of 
stones or found its way into the treasury of Yahweh (cf. the original instructions in 
6:19) remains an open question. Furthermore, the preceding extensive oracle scene fo- 
cuses all its attention on discovering the guilty party, not on the misappropriated arti- 
cles. Even before 7:12b, the referent of the word h@rem is reversed in 7:11,12a: “[The 
Israelites]... have taken some of the hérem. ... They have become hérem.’ The real 
object of smd in 7:12 is thus the persons, not the items they misappropriated. 

c. Abstract Sense. Concretely, the action denoted by smd is almost always physical 
destruction. Some exceptions, however, suggest a more abstract sense, which admits 
still other possibilities. 

In 8 passages a statement using Smd is joined by a statement about a “remnant.” In 
this series statements about a final “remnant” that falls victim to smd are of no seman- 
tic interest (2 S. 14:7; 2 K. 10:17; Isa. 14:22-23). Statements that no remnant was left 
after the action of §md are semantically ambiguous: they might represent either synon- 
ymous or synthetic parallelism (Josh. 11:14; 28. 14:7; 1 K. 15:29; 16: 11-12). Dt. 4:26- 
27 and 28:61-63 (cf. also vv. 64-68), on the other hand, speak of the fate of the remnant 
left after Sınd. In both texts the reference is to the Israelites taken into exile. In the pre- 
ceding statement using smd, if we do not posit the rhetorical figure of hyperbole, the 
meaning of Smd is so abstract that it can include not just destruction but also disposses- 
sion and banishment. 

In Isa. 10:22-23 a “remnant” of Israel continues to play an historical role even after 
Assyria has carried out its intention to smd “nations not a few” (v. 7) — certainly in- 
cluding Israel. If we interpret this use of $md in the light of vv. 8 and 13-14, it refers to 
replacement of the indigenous monarchy with Assyrian officials, redrawing of borders, 
plundering of wealth, and possibly deportation of populations. Nothing is said about a 
total eradication of the nations in question; such an interpretation would also be histori- 
cally improbable. 

It is inappropriate to cite Am, 9:8 in this context. This notion might arise if one as- 
sumes that mamlakd hahatta 4 and bet ya’"gob are identical. But then the global threat 
of Smad would be corrected by the following emphatically negated statement, also using 
smd, which limits the destruction to the sinners (cf. the metaphor of the sieve in the 
next verse). But the presumed identity of the two terms is probably questionable. ! 

In the fictive story — to be discussed in more detail later!* — that the wise woman 
of Tekoa tells David in 2 S. 14 at the behest of Joab, the family clearly seeks the death 
of the fratricide, but certainly not that of his mother (vv. 7,11). In v. 16, nevertheless, at 
the rhetorical climax of the dialogue, the mother stresses that the avenger of blood in- 


12. See [.4.d below, 
13. See 1.4.d below. 
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tends /fhasmid ‘oti w®et-b*ni yahad minnah“lat “lohim. For the son this means death, 
but for his widowed mother it clearly means only exclusion from the nexus of family 
and inheritance that will result from the death of her only surviving son. Here Smid de- 
notes the legally unimpeachable removal of a person from this nexus. Its meaning must 
be sufficiently abstract to admit this possibility. 

In 2 S. 21:5 the Gibeonites describe Saul as the man who planned that his act of smd 
inflicted on them would be so extreme that mehityasseb b‘kol-g*bul yisrael, “we 
should have no place in all the territory of Israel.” Clearly this passage does not enyi- 
sion total annihilation, That possibility could have been stated more directly. There 
were still Gibeonites at the time recounted — indeed, there still are Gibeonites, and 
they are talking to David. The text must therefore refer to something other than total, 
irreversible slaughter. This also suggests a more abstract sense of $md, which appears 
to be connected with the relationship of a population group to the land. 

In Dt. 33:27 we find the parallelism grs... Smd. The subject of grs is God; the sub- 
ject of §md is Israel. The parallelism may nevertheless be synonymous. If so, the sense 
of Smd would again have to be sufficiently abstract to include the meaning of grs§ as a 
possibility. 

d. The Family-Ancestors-Inheritance Nexus. The conclusion that smd has a more 
abstract meaning than simply “destroy” remains unsatisfactory until we can also point 
to a more concrete semantic core. In the discussion that follows, therefore, we shal] 
present a new hypothesis concerning the original meaning of Smd, taking 2 S. 14 as our 
point of departure. 

The fictive story of the wise woman of Tekoa is clearly pre-Dtr. It derives its rhetori- 
cal impact from the profound beliet, shared by all those involved (including David), in 
a reality that concerns the intimate relationship of family (bét ‘ab, v. 9), inheritance 
(nah“lä), ancestors venerated by funerary monuments and in the cult of the dead 
(divinized in v. 16 as nah“lat “ladhim'*), sons to inherit (v. 7), and the future of the 
“name” (v. 7) (the “family-ancestors-inheritance nexus”). In the story of the wise 
woman, the continuity of this nexus is endangered by the threatened killing of its only 
surviving personal representative, The same effect can be achieved in other circum- 
stances by killing the entire family or banishing it from its hereditary home. The 
family-ancestors-inheritance nexus constantly threatens to break up, and this is where 
we find the root smd. Of course this basic meaning can be extended to include an entire 
clan (mispähä) or even a whole nation. A particularly clear case is the extermination of 
a royal dynasty. When the act is extended to a people or nation, its continued existence 
as an entity is threatened (Jer. 48:42: w*niSmad mö ab me’äm, “Moab shall cease to be a 
people”). 

This hypothesis explains not only the “abstract” sense required by certain texts, in 
contrast to the commonly assumed meaning “destroy,” but also a series of individual 
observations that would otherwise be considered accidental. 

The root often concerns not individuals but families, e.g., as the contexts show, in 
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Gen. 34:30 (stated twice: “ni m“te mispar, “ni übett), Josh. 7:12 (the house of Achan); 
2 §. 21:5 (the Gibeonites); Ps. 37:28,38 (cf. the parallel verse); Prov. 14:11 (“house”). 
This holds true for the stereotyped appearance of smd when royal houses are extermi- 
nated in the northern kingdom: | K. 13:34 and 15:29 (the house of Jeroboam); 16:12 
(the house of Baasha); 2 K. 10:17 (the house of Ahab; cf. the anticipatory oracle in IK, 
21:21-22). If the mamlakä hahattā `â in Am. 9:8 (not to be identified with the “house of 
Jacob”) refers to the royal dynasty (the house of Jehu), this passage should also be in- 
cluded. The metaphor of Am. 2:9 also suggests the family with its several generations 
as a kind of intermediate metaphor: a tree with fruit above and roots beneath. 

In I K. 13:34 Smd hiphil parallels khd hiphil. It is generally assumed that the latter 
word, whose primary meaning is “hide,” also has a second, unrelated meaning “de- 
stroy. Possibly, however, in the passages in question it simply means entrance into the 
realm of invisible obscurity that results when the family-ancestors-inheritance nexus 1s 
dissolved. 

In IK. 15:29 the suffix on ‘ad-hismidd probably refers to Jeroboam as a collective 
personality (= the house of Jeroboam). 

The dissolution of ties with hereditary land (minnah“at “l6him, 2 S. 14:16) that is 
one aspect of Smd is expressed by the frequent addition of mé‘al pfne ha”damä (Dt. 
6:15; 28:63; 1 K. 13:34; Am. 9:8; cf, also Dt. 4:26 [exile]; Josh. 23:15 [mé‘al ha “damä 
hattöbä hazzö't], 2 S. 21:5 [mehityasseb b*kol-g*bul yisra’el]l; Isa. 13:9 [ha Gres . . 
mimmennä];, 1QS 5:19 [mtb/]; 4Q381 69 3 [m'‘lyh = from the land]). 

The ethnographic comments of the narrator in Dt. 2:12,21,22,23' state formu- 
laically that the new group inflicted smd on the former inhabitants (yas*bu . . . ['pänim) 
and then settled in their place (wayyés*bil tahtam), thus establishing firm ties with the 
territory. 

A further element of the family-ancestors-inheritance nexus is the preservation of 
name and memory by offspring who continue to dwell on the ancestral portion. On 
“name” see Dt. 7:23-24; 9:14; 1 S. 24:22(21); 2 S. 14:7; Isa. 14:22-23; 48:19; on 
“seed” see | S. 24:22(21); Isa. 48:19; on “memory” see Isa. 26:14. 


5. Late Hebrew. The Hebrew portions of Sirach have only one instance of smd 
hiphil: 47:22 (B; fragmentary in this passage) states that, despite Solomon’s stupidi- 
ties, God did not put an end to his dynasty. The passage fits with other statements about 
the extermination of dynasties and presents itself as a reflection on the books of Kings. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls Smd occurs 15 times in the nonbiblical mss. published to 
date (and 4 additional occurrences in texts unpublished at the time of writing); 4QpPs? 
4:18 should be excluded from these, because it is a lemma from Ps. 37:38. In propor- 
tion to the extent of the material, this is not much. Most occurrences, furthermore, in- 
volve allusions to or midrashic treatments of biblical texts: 4Q371 1 2; 4Q372 16, 22 
(cf. Dt. 6); 40381 69 3 (cf, Dt. 2 and 9); 4QDibHam? 1-2 2:8 (cf. Dt. 9); 1Q22 1 11 (ef. 
Dt. 28); 5Q14 14 (cf. Dt. 28); 4QPs? 3:12 (cf. Ps. 37); 1QM 1:4 (cf. Dnl. 11). We may 
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also mention 4Q219 2 1:3 (cf. Jub. 22:22) in this context. On the basis of Daniel, smd 
appears to have become an apocalyptic term (cf. also IQM 9:5; 13:15). And in this 
context we find an instance of semantic development: in IQH 14:16; 1QS 4:19; 5:19, 
smd hiphil has practically become a term for the long-awaited eschatological destruc- 
tion of all evil (or all the wicked) by God. The word marks the finality inherent in the 
separation of light from darkness. But such a meaning can also be found in Ps. 145:20. 

In Middle Hebrew (and Jewish Aramaic) new stems make their appearance: piel, 
pual, and hithpael. An additional semantic element also enters the picture: defection 
from the law and from Judaism, If this represents a new development, a bridge may 
have been provided by the usage found in Ezekiel (e.g., Ezk. 14:9) or the semantic de- 
velopment reflected in Esther and the Dead Sea Scrolls. With regard to the latter, the 
eschatological separation of the people of God from all evil could have served — pos- 
sibly in a deliberately evaluative and pejorative usage — to describe those who de- 
fected from the community. 


6. Cognate Languages. Among the other Semitic languages, the root is attested only 
in Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, Mandaic, and possibly Nabatean. None of these provides 
any help for determining the meaning of the root in Biblical Hebrew. There is nothing 
to say about etymology. 


Il, Contexts, 

l. “Secular” and “Theological” Usage. It is not always possible to determine 
whether the action of smd is carried out by humans or by God. Determination of the 
grammatical subject is helpful only in part. In the case of the niphal, only the context can 
decide. But the context is not always clear, even in the case of many hiphil passages. 
Therefore many of the subjects listed in Lisowsky and the lexicons are open to debate. 

Nevertheless, several textual domains exhibit a clear profile with respect to “secu- 
lar” and “theological” usage. If we turn to DtrH — apart from Joshua, which in this 
context is associated more closely with Deuteronomy — there are at least 11 occur- 
rences in Judges—2 Kings where the subject is human, versus at most 2 with God as 
subject (2 K. 21:9; possibly also | K. 13:34). The situation is similar in Esther. In nar- 
rative, therefore, the subject of smd is generally human. In prayer the situation is re- 
versed, as we see in the Psalter, where the only occurrence with a human subject is in 
Ps. 106:34. 

In the prophetic books the situation is more complex, but usage can be categorized 
on the basis of literary form. The occurrences of smd in the oracles against the nations 
always imply God’s act of judgment, but the immediate agents of the action are 
creaturely, even in Isa. 13:9.'© All other occurrences of $md in the prophetic corpus are 
statements about God's action. 

From our perspective Deuteronomy presents a mixed picture. Theological usage 
predominates (21 times to 5, with 3 ambiguous texts). But only the destruction of Israel 
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after the apostasy at Horeb, intended by God but averted by Moses, is associated exclu- 
sively with God (5 times). The smd occurrences both in curses and in texts describing 
the destruction of earlier inhabitants of the land can involve both acts of God and hu- 
man actions. This ambiguity continues to hold true for the destruction of the indige- 
nous population in Joshua, Dt. 7:23-24 appears deliberately to combine the two as- 
pects. The same is probably true of the narrative interpolations in 2:10-12,20-23. In 
Deuteronomy, therefore, we find a perspective that is fundamentally theological, while 
clearly drawing attention to the creaturely instruments employed when God acts. The 
oracles against the nations share this perspective with Deuteronomy; but in Deuteron- 
omy the emphasis is on God, whereas in the oracles against the nations it is on the 
creaturely agents, 

In Isa. 13:9 it is an open question whether Yahweh himself or the somewhat personi- 
fied “day of Yahweh” is the grammatical subject. The concrete agents of destruction, 
however, are the maml*köt göyim associated with the “day of Yahweh” in v. 4, who 
come from a distant land (v. 5). 

This survey suggests that the theological usage of $md is secondary to its “secular” 
usage. It does not follow, however, that the root underwent an evolutionary develop- 
ment leading to increasing dominance of theological discourse: the secular usage ob- 
served in the books of Kings vanishes in Chronicles, but in the same late period we find 
the totally nontheological usage of smd in Esther. 


2. The “Sacral” in Secular Usage, If the hypothesis outlined above concerning the 
original meaning of $md is true, the root was never totally “secular.” In particular, if we 
reckon with a sacral dimension of the ancestor cult (nah“lat “lohim, 2 S. 14:16), the ac- 
tion denoted by §md always includes a religious dimension. Something sacred, some- 
thing divine, is destroyed when a family is wiped out and its inheritance placed at the 
disposal of others. 

The sacral depths displayed in the fear of suffering smd may account (at least in the 
narrative logic of the redactor) for Jacob’s sudden departure from Shechem to go to 
Bethel following his words to Simeon and Levi in Gen. 34:30; the pericope includes re- 
nunciation of foreign gods, protective terror sent by God, and the building of an altar 
for the God of Bethel (Gen. 35:1-7). In Josh. 7:12 the action of smd is forced by the 
negative sacrality of the hérem. Behind Jgs. 21:16 stands the problem that one of the 
twelve tribes faces the threat of being eliminated from the sacral entity of Israel (v. 17). 
In the history of the northern kingdom, at least at the level of the Dtr redaction, no dy- 
nasty is exterminated without prophetic approval: the destruction accords with God’s 
governance of history. Even the appearance of $md in the linguistic register of cursing 
is probably due to the fact that its semantic core borders directly on the sphere of the 
divine. 


3. Actions and Consequences, Despite the paucity of occurrences (probably late) of 
smd in statements concerning the association of actions and consequences or the prin- 
ciple of divine justice based on the law of talion, this usage may reflect an ancient 
topos (Prov. 14:11; Ps. 37:28,38; 92:8[7]; 145:20). 
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4, Cursing. The same is true for the use of the word in the language of cursing, as il- 
lustrated by the presumptive early stratum in Dt. 28 as well as Lam. 3:66. 


5. Banishment. Less certain, I believe, is the antiquity of the use of the word to de- 
scribe the banishment of an individual or a family from Israel. Here smd in the lan- 
guage of Ezekiel may be a secondary intrusion upon a function normally played by krt 
(Ezk. 14:9; 34:16). It is true, however, that the word appears in this context as early as 
the story of Achan (Josh. 7:12). Since Ezk. 14:9 deals exclusively with God’s action 
rather than human action, this usage may pave the way for the meaning of the intensive 
stems of the root, not attested until Middle Hebrew. 


6. Dynastic Extermination. In the northern kingdom of Israel, in contrast to Judah, 
there was a succession of royal houses. In each case the last representative of a dynasty 
was killed by his successor. From the end of the Jehu dynasty on, the books of Kings 
describe only this event (1 K. 15:10,14,25,30 — so also in the earlier case of Zimri 
II K. 16:18-19]). For the three changes of dynasty from Jeroboam I to Jehu, however, 
the narrative recounts the extermination of the whole royal family, each time using the 
word smd: | K. 15:29 (Baasha kills the house of Jeroboam), | K. 16:12 (Zimri kills the 
house of Baasha), 2 K. 10:17 (Jehu kills the house of Ahab [= the house of Omri]), 
Since the topos does not pervade the entire DtrH, the literary allocation of the texts is 
disputed. Noth!’ assigns them to various hands, Dietrich! ascribes them to his doubly 
secondary DtrP instead of the exilic DtrH, Campbell!’ sees in all but 1 K. 16:12 texts 
belonging to his pre-Dtr “prophetic record.” Presumably this series also includes 2 K. 
10:28, which says that Jehu wiped out Baal from Israel — for Campbell?" the final sen- 
tence of his original “prophetic record.” 

The three texts that described the extermination of royal houses, although always 
naming human agents, are doubly theologized. First, each text states that the event was 
foretold by a prophet. All the prophecies appear in the immediately preceding text: 
IK. 14:10-11; 16:3-4; 21:21-22 (all without $md). Second, in 1 K. 13:34 the narrator 
introduces a proleptic comment (using smd) concerning Jeroboam, the first instance 
and in a sense exemplary. This assignment of this text is also disputed. The parallelism 
with khd in v. 34 and the sin of appointing priests indiscriminately in the associated 
v. 33 are not Dtr stereotypes. It is therefore at least not out of the question that the 
theologization of the extermination texts is pre-Dtr, and indeed that these texts never 
existed without a reference to an advance warning given by God. 

In I K. 13:34; 15:30; 16:13; 21:22; 2 K. 10:29, the root Af’ appears in immediate 
conjunction with smd or with reference to a statement using it; in 1 K. 15:30; 16:13; 
21:22, we also find the root k's. Since all these texts have to do with calf worship, there 
is an obvious terminological connection with the account of Israel’s sin at Horeb in Dt. 


17. DH, 110-11. 
18. P. 88. 
19: 33; 
20. Ibid. 
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9, where the three roots smd, fit’, and K's also appear together. The final canonical text 
presents a coherent discourse structure, but whether the diachronic priority is to be 
found in Dt. 9 or in this series of texts is hard to determine. 

Two prophetic instances of Smd appear also to be associated with these extermina- 
tion texts. Am. 9:8 has a series of elements in common with | K. 13:34, above all sin as 
motivation for the act of Smd. If the expression mamläkä hahattd a refers to the reign- 
ing royal house of the northern kingdom,?! we have here a prophet foretelling the ex- 
termination of the Jehu dynasty. It is even possible to suspect that one of the passages is 
dependent on the other, although the direction of the dependency can hardly be deter- 
mined. 

The prophetic oracle in Ezk. 34:16 uses the image of fat and strong sheep to de- 
scribe not a dynasty but the group in power within the people of God, exploiting the 
others. Here, in contrast to all the other texts of this nature, God is the direct agent of 
the Smd act. 


7. Oracles against the Nations. In oracles against the nations, $md occurs in the 
following passages: Isa. 10:7 (Assyria against many nations); 13:9 (many unspeci- 
fied nations against Babylon); 14:23 (Yahweh’s “broom of destruction” against Bab- 
ylon); 23:11 (oracle concerning Tyre: command to unspecified agents to destroy 
“Canaan’s fortresses”); Jer. 48:8 (“the destroyer,’ probably Nebuchadnezzar, against 
the misör of Moab); 48:42 (probably Nebuchadnezzar, “like an eagle” against 
Moab); Ezk. 25:7 (probably Nebuchadnezzar, against Ammon); 32:12 (the gibbörim 
of the king of Babylon, probably Nebuchadnezzar, against the hamdon, “army” [or: 
“pride”??] of Egypt). 

When Assyria set forth to Smd, it overstepped the charge it had from God (Isa. 
10:7). If we ignore the disputed oracle concerning Tyre in Isa. 23, $md as an action in- 
tended by God in the prophetic oracles against the nations always involves 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and then the nations that are to destroy Baby- 
lon (Isa. 13:9; 14:23). Does it follow that smd was not part of the original lexemic stock 
of these oracles but gained a foothold in the wake of Judah’s experience with 
Nebuchadnezzar? But Smd is not used to describe the fall of Jerusalem under the Neo- 
Babylonians. If the nucleus of the oracle concerning Tyre in Isa. 23 is connected with 
the conquest of Tyre by Esarhaddon in 671 B.C.E.,™ the observed concentration of the 
word is simply an accident of textual tradition. If so, the use of Smd in the oracles 
against the nations could have promoted the Dtr use of smd for the destruction of indig- 
enous nations by Israel during its entrance into Canaan. 


8. Deuteronomy and Dtr Literature. All the uses of $md discussed to this point could 
antedate Deuteronomy. In any case they account for the three most important contexts 


21. As argued, e.g., by H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. tr. 1977), 348. 
22. Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 161. 
23. H. Wildberger. Isaiah 13-27. CC (Eng. tr. 1997), 418-19. 
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in which smd appears in Deuteronomy: curse texts, Israel’s sin at Horeb, and the de- 
struction of indigenous nations during the occupation. 

a. Curse Texts. In Dt. 28 Smd occurs 7 times, naturally only in the imprecatory sec- 
tions: 6 instances of the infinitive following ‘ad (vv. 20,24,45,48,51,61) and once the 
finite verb with Yahweh as subject (v. 63). 

In the MT a relatively late refinement of the text may have been undertaken to em- 
phasize the word smd. This “refinement” is quite extensive and is distinct from a differ- 
ent refinement in the LXX tradition. In Dt. 28 MT 10 constructions use ‘ad followed by 
an infinitive: 6 with Smd, 3 with ‘bd, | with klh. Dt. 28 contains in all 12 occurrences of 
these verbs of total destruction, clearly felt to be interchangeable. In the LXX there is 
no equivalent to smd in v. 51 or to ‘bd in v. 63; in v. 24 the Hebrew prototype of the 
LXX may have had ‘bd instead of Smd, and v. 45 presupposes an additional ‘ad 
ha“bid*ka. This yields 10 hédés constructions, 5 with ‘bd, 4 with Smd, and 1 with kih. 
Here the SP follows the MT. It is therefore not certain that the LXX reflects an earlier 
form of the text than the MT. If it does, in a late period Smd became more important for 
the proto-MT tradition in Dt. 28. If it does not, the regular patterns observed suggest a 
late “refinement” of the text in the LXX as well, resulting in an evocative distribution 
of the verbs. 

According to 2 K, 22—23, Josiah’s law book included imprecatory texts; we must 
therefore envision a pre-Dtr textual stratum in Dt. 28. Its extent is disputed, but it may 
have included the instances of smd in vv. 20 and 24, as well as (less likely) that in v. 45. 

Dt. 28:20-24 must be viewed as a unit. V. 20 marks a new beginning, following a se- 
ries of Zrür constructions in vv. 16-19. Now Yahweh is the subject: actions of Yahweh 
are described verbally — he brings on illnesses and life-threatening natural phenom- 
ena. V. 25 introduces a new theme: enemies. In the relatively short unit so defined (vv. 
20-24), the construction ‘ad + infinitive occurs 5 times but nowhere else in vv. 16-44. 
The verbs are arranged palindromically: the titular clause in v. 20 has Sind and ‘bd; klh 
appears in v. 21 (with the extension mé‘al ha“damd "sSer-'attä ba’-Sammd I[*ristah; cf. 
Ex. 32:12). Then the order is reversed: v. 22 has ‘bd and v. 24 smd. The rhetorical fig- 
ure shows that the three verbs are synonymous in this text. The extension of the central 
statement probably relates to all five: in each case the vital ties that bind Israel to its 
land are broken. The appearance of typically Dtr motifs and expressions in the exten- 
sion raises the question whether the whole system of five statements may not be Dtr in 
origin. In each case the textual tradition of the SP and the LXX suggests that not 
Yahweh but the particular affliction may have been the original agent — although in 
the main clauses Yahweh clearly acts as agent. Here, where the infinitive construction 
serves to emphasize the radical nature of Yahweh’s actions, he acts not as the God of 
political history but as the controller of forces of nature that may be either beneficent or 
deadly, as he wills. From v. 25 on, where “enemies” appear, this infinitive construction 
is not used, 

The two other clusters of these three words denoting destruction in Dt. 28 are ac- 
counted for most easily — at least from the synchronic perspective — as allusions to 
the rhetorical system of vv, 20-24. In v. 45, which echoes the language of the framing 
vv. 2 and 15 (bw ‘al and nsg, which do not appear subsequently in the chapter), the 
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threat of destruction is expressed by the infinitive construction (smd; also bd in LXX; 
within ch. 28, only v. 45 incorporates the vb. rdp from v. 22). This verse summarizes 
not only the threats of illness and natural disaster, but all the curses listed in vy. 16-44 
(Kol-hagg*lälöt ha’élleh). This is reinterpretation. That the primary purpose is to em- 
phasize that the enemy are also involved in driving the curse to its radical outcome is 
shown by the continuation of the text in vy. 47-48, which speak explicitly of the “ene- 
mies” sent by Yahweh. This statement ends in v. 48 with another instance of the infini- 
tive construction, this time with smd. It nevertheless continues on, and concludes once 
more (and more clearly) with a double infinitive construction (Smd and ‘bd) in v. 51. If 
we are willing to grant that in v. 45 the longer text of the LXX might be original, then a 
palindromic net also embraces the rhetorical structure of vv. 45-51. 

Inclusion of the enemy in Yahweh's definitive act of destruction threatened in the 
curses is thus assured. Following a narrative intermezzo (vv. 52-57) that describes the 
terrors of a siege, the two lexemes of total destruction, $md and ‘bd, appear once more 
at the end of Dt. 28. Again they serve the purpose of a reinterpretation, which begins in 
v. 58. V. 61 draws on the content and language of v. 20 (cf. the vb. dbg, which occurs 
within Dt. 28 only in vy. 21 and 60, and the allusion to nkh in v. 22 by makkä in vv. 59 
and 61); repeating the infinitive construction with smd, it extends the threat from the 
explicit curses to additional curses that are conceivable but not stated explicitly, again 
radicalizing the message, 

But this analysis is misleading. This passage is only the springboard to a restriction. 
Vv. Olff. describe the effects of what has been foretold, and the description contains a 
surprise: there are survivors, albeit in a different land, in exile. Here too the intended 
reinterpretation is signaled by an echo: me’al ha "damä “Ser-‘atta ba’-Samma I[*ristah 
(v. 63) repeats the center of the palindrome in v. 21 (in Dt. 28 this formula appears only 
in these two verses; the change of number in v. 63 may point directly to the presence of 
a quotation). Life in exile will be bitter. But this text does not end with an infinitive 
construction conveying the totality of the destruction. Instead, in v. 63 the two vbs. smd 
and ‘bd appear in finite form as a kind of new title, which the following verses develop 
as they depict life in exile. The semantics of smd must have been open to this explica- 
tion.24 But these curses used it earlier in a different sense, and so we have here a genu- 
ine reinterpretation of earlier language. It is generally assumed that a Dtr hand, exilic at 
the earliest, has been at work at the end of Dt. 28. Since it was important to these Dtr 
redactors to verify the fulfillment of earlier prophecies, it is remarkable that we find no 
statement of such fulfillment, using the word smd, at the end of DtrH, as strongly as Dt. 
28 would lead us to expect it. There is not even any language reinterpreting the final 
occurrences of §md in Dt. 28. The reinterpretation within Deuteronomy was clearly dif- 
ficult enough. This reinterpretation made it possible, when the foretold history came to 
pass, to avoid using the word again. 

The occurrences of $md in Dt. 4:26; 6:15; 7:4 anticipate its use in Dt. 28, All three 
texts appear in parenetic exposition of the first commandment, which already alludes 


24. See 1.3.c above. 
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in certain places to the blessings and curses of Dt. 28. The same reinterpretation as at 
the end of Dt. 28 appears in 4:26-28, but the amelioration goes a step further: return 
from exile is already envisioned. The occurrence in Josh. 23:15 is even earlier and is 
clearly inspired by Dt. 6:15; for DtrN, the presumed author of Josh. 23, also worked on 
Dt. 6:18-19. 

In Dt. 7:4 smd has attracted the circumstantial qualifier maher, probably associated 
originally with the parallel word ‘bd in 4:26; 9:3; 28:20. The reason may be that this 
passage places limits on Smd as an effect of God’s anger. This anger is kindled in 7:4 
against a plural “you” (bakem), but the quick destruction strikes only a singular 
(w*hismid*ka), From 7:3 on, the singular “you” being addressed may have shifted from 
personified Israel to the head of each Israelite family. God’s anger would then be in- 
flicted only on him, as the responsible representative of the family. This would fit with 
the reinterpretation of the Decalog that follows immediately in 7:9-10, where we find 
the expression 'el-pänäyw, equivalent to maher. 

The occurrence of §md in Isa. 48:19 is probably a distant echo of its usage in the Dtr 
blessings and curses. This is shown by the appearance of the root itself together with 
the logic of vv. 17-19, which cannot be explained on the basis of either Ps. 81 or the 
Decalog: God’s self-introduction — obedience to the law — blessings and curses, de- 
pending on conduct. Naturally the text also incorporates other biblical motifs. Pri- 
marily noteworthy, however, is the couching of the whole passage in the counterfactual 
mode.?° The protasis in v. 18a is a past counterfactual condition: “If you had paid atten- 
tion to my commandments. .. .” It is followed by two past counterfactual apodoses: 
“. ., then your peace would have been like a river, and your righteousness like the 
waves of the sea; then your seed would have been like the sand, the fruit of your loins 
like its grains.” Now, however, the tense changes, and there follows a future potential: 
“Never would be cut off (yikkäret), never would be extirpated (yisSa@méd) their name 
from my presence.” Israel’s disobedience to the commandments has thus made con- 
ceivable the extirpation of its name. But this has not yet taken place. And this pericope 
is embedded in Deutero-Isaiah’s great prophecy of salvation. As in DtrH, the text 
avoids presenting the smd of the Dtr curses as an accomplished fact. 

There is another special aspect of Isa. 48:19: the Smd event would not dissolve Is- 
rael’s ties with the land, but rather Israel’s access to God's presence. It is worth noting, 
however, that in Jon. 1:3,10 the expression mullipné yhwh describes Jonah’s flight from 
the land. 

The late exilic text Dt. 4:3 conceals a restriction of the smd threatening all Israel to 
just those within Israel who have sinned. This restriction is legitimized by such narra- 
tives as Josh. 7 and the dynastic extermination texts in the books of Kings; it is also 
clothed in a highly interpretive reminiscence of the sin involving Baal of Peor (Nu. 
25:1-9), the context of which uses the vb. klh (25:11; cf. Dt. 28:21). 

b. Sin at Horeb. According to Deuteronomy, the threat of smd hung over Israel from 


25. Lohfink, “Kerygmata,” 98. 
26. F. Delitzsch. Jsaiah II. KD, 254-55. 
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the beginning of its history, from its sin at Horeb. The word “Horeb” is a leitmotif per- 
vading the Dtr account in Dt. 9-10 (9:8,14,19,20,25), along with the root ht’ 
(9:16,18,21,27; cf. the dynastic extermination texts in Kings), the motif of Yahweh’s 
anger (9:7,8,19,20,22; cf. also the extermination texts), and the root sht (9:12,26; 
10:10). These linguistic elements clearly serve to express a systematic interpretation of 
earlier traditions. Only in Deuteronomy do the roots §md and ht’ occur together. The 
same is true of smd and Sht within the entire Pentateuch. The parallel account in Exo- 
dus does not use smd, not even in portions often considered Dtr (Ex. 32:9-14). The root 
smd is thus specific to the book of Deuteronomy as a means of interpreting the tradition 
of Israel’s sin at Horeb, Both texts, however, do use the root ht’ (Ex. 32:21,30-34 — al- 
beit 3 times in the phrase “tã â g“dölä, which does not appear in Dt. 9), the motif of 
Yahweh’s anger (Ex. 32:10-12, though with different terminology), and the root Sht 
(Ex. 32:7). In Dt. 9 the consequence of Yahweh’s anger is Smad, where Ex. 32:10 has ‘kl 
and 32:12 has Arg and klh mé‘al p*né ha”"däamä. Probably a prior terminology has been 
superseded here by smd, borrowed from the curse texts of Dt. 28 in order to establish a 
theological context. 

This context has a double significance. On the one hand, the threat of destruction 
has been hanging over Israel since Horeb. On the other, ever since Horeb there has al- 
ways been the possibility that despite even the most terrible of all sins the curse might 
be arrested by intercession and divine forgiveness. The foregrounded word smd, com- 
mon to both texts, makes Dt. 9 and 28 mutually interpretive. These texts have been 
shaped to make a single theological statement. It is unlikely that Ex. 32:9-14, or even 
the entire text of Ex. 32, knows them and in a sense reduces them once more to some- 
thing less theological or to a narrative with only a diffuse or occasional theological in- 
terpretation. 

Ultimately, the sin at Horeb is stylized to reflect the bull cult introduced by Jero- 
boam I. According to the books of Kings, the “sin of Jeroboam” leads to the extermina- 
tion of royal houses in the northern kingdom, but not to the 4md of Israel. This fact, 
probably given in the sources of DtrH, is also explained by Dt. 9-10. 

In Dt. 9:14, a crucial text, the statement of God’s intent to destroy (‘aSmidém) is ex- 
panded by the addition of 'emheh 'et-S'mäm mittahat hassamayım, This association of 
the latter expression with Smd is unique. The verb may have been inspired by Ex. 
32:32-33. In the context of Deuteronomy, however, the clause as a whole draws an ex- 
plosive parallel between Israel and Amalek: cf. Ex. 17:14 and Dt. 25:19. Perhaps the 
text is meant to prepare the way for DtrH’s statement of God’s judgment in 2 K. 14:27. 
Dt. 29:19(20) then uses the same expression to declare the punishment of an individual 
Israelite who harbors secret reservations while swearing to accept God’s covenant. 

Ps. 106:19-23 summarizes the story of the sin at Horeb. Since v. 23 uses Smd in par- 
allel with sht, the Dtr version is presupposed. 

c. Destruction of Indigenous Nations. In Deuteronomy the theme of the destruction 
of indigenous nations during Israel’s entry into Canaan is a Dtr addition, as is the use of 
Smd to express this theme. The relevant texts are: Dt. 2:12b; 7:23-24, 9:3; 12:30; 31:3- 
4; Josh. 9:24; 11:14,20; 24:8; 2 K. 21:9 (= 2 Ch. 33:9). Related texts influenced by this 
theme include: Dt. 1:27; 2:12a,21-23; 33:27; Am. 2:9; Ps. 83:11(10); 106:34; 1 Ch. 
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5:25; 2 Ch. 20:10,23. The theme uses §md along with several other verbs, but it is not 
the most common: in Deuteronomy and Joshua, where it appears 12 times in the con- 
text of the destruction of indigenous people, the same context uses nkh 36 times, yrs 
hiphil 23 times, and Arm 20 times. In these passages Smd appears primarily in summary 
statements. It can therefore be used by late biblical texts as a term for the entire pro- 
cess, as well as other historical events similar in nature. This usage is already found in 
Deuteronomy (2:12,21,22,23). 

What distinguishes the use of Smd for the destruction of these nations from its use in 
the curses on Israel and the Horeb narrative is primarily the absence of a focus on some 
previous offense, in this case on the part of the destroyed nations (contrast, e.g., Gen. 
15:13-16). In particular, the vb. Af’ never appears. There are, of course, hints as to why 
Yahweh had problems with the seven nations, so that Israel could not live side by side 
with them. For example, Dt. 12:31 (with smd in v. 30) states that these nations had 
done all kinds of abhorrent things hated by Yahweh in the worship of their gods (cf. 
also 18:12). If they are not destroyed — in fact, even after they are destroyed — they 
can be a snare to Israel, should it decide to imitate them (v. 30; cf. 7:2-4; Josh. 23:12- 
13). But the text is never concerned to make the Smd statement itself more plausible by 
citing a moral or ethical motivation. Here the highly moralistic book of Deuteronomy 
displays a sphere that is premoralistic or transcends morality, a sphere that assumes dif- 
ferent forms in the various strata. 

The fundamental stratum is the Dtr stratum, probably Josianic, that extends from 
Dt. 1 through Josh. 22 (“Dtr Landeroberungserzählung” = DtrL).*’ The comments of 
the narrator interpolated in Dt. 2:10-12,20-23 probably belong to this stratum and are 
not late interpolations, as is usually thought.28 Here $md occurs four times in the space 
of a few verses and is inflicted on several nations. 

The vb. smd makes its first appearance in this stratum after the return of the spies to 
Kadesh-barnea. The people’s lack of faith expresses itself in their fear that Yahweh 
wants to destroy Israel by handing it over to the Amorites (Dt. 1:27). Here, at the very 
beginning of the narrative, Smd appears as a danger coming from Yahweh that hovers 
over the history of a nation without any justification traceable to its moral conduct. 

This amoral perspective is even more evident in the movements of Israel in the 
Transjordan (Dt. 2). Yahweh himself in his instructions to Israel and the narrator of the 
book in interpretive interruptions develop an historical geography of the territory both 
west and east of the Jordan. By Yahweh's sovereign decree, certain indigenous nations 
throughout the entire region, identified by name and characteristics, are dispossessed 
by invading nations. The initial situation is that these nations formerly dwelt in the re- 
gion in question: /‘pdnim yasbü bah (2:10). The process itself is described with the aid 
of two expressions: Smd hiphil mipp*né X and ySb tahat X. Sometimes we also find 
lexemes using the root yrs. According to 2:12, Israel’s occupation of the land follows 
this pattern. The only case in which the geographical origin of other invading nations is 


27. Lohfink, “Kerygmata,” 92-96, 
28. Lohfink, “Stimmen.” 
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given even suggests a parallel to the exodus of Israel from Egypt: the Philistines in 
Gaza are the kaplorim hayyos*im mikkaptor (2:23; cf. Am. 9:7). The grammatical sub- 
jects of the smd action alternate according to the schema A-B-B-A (Dt. 2:12,21,22,23), 
As we would expect, they are always Yahweh and the invader in question. This follows 
from the structure of the narrative interpolations, which are obviously governed by the 
rules of mutual rhetorical supplementation based on the logic of parallelism.” 

The claim that the Edomites are the grammatical subject of Smd hiphil in 2: 12a re- 
quires text-critical discussion. In the MT (and LXX) the situation is clear. In the SP, 
however, Yahweh is the subject. The consonantal text of both textual traditions can be 
explained by an original wysmdm (cf. the absence of matres lectionis in 2:21,23), 
which developed into MT wayyasmidiim and SP wySmdm yhwh, The change in SP is 
probably accounted for by the following mipp’nehem. In Deuteronomy and Joshua the 
verbs used for the destruction of nations (7 times Smad) are followed in 24 instances by 
mipp*né X. Except in Dt. 2:12, Yahweh is always the subject of the verb. Indeed, it is 
clearly the intention of these expressions to characterize the process of destruction as 
an act of Yahweh using human instrumentalities. To eliminate the exceptional 2:12, the 
SP assimilated it to 2:21 (thus creating the “theologically” superior text"). In order to 
guarantee the proper continuation of the clause, a yiradstim also had to be added from 
2:21. Indeed, the unique constellation of 2:12 was possible only because 2:22 used the 
normal language to describe the destruction at the hands of the same Edomites, im- 
proving the “untheological” initial statement in 2:12. 

In the story of the wars of destruction against Sihon and Og in Dt. 2-3, smd does not 
occur. In DtrL it describes these events only in the retrospective summary in 31:4, 
which follows the prospective promise in y. 3 of the destruction (also smd) of the na- 
tions west of the Jordan. Here too no motivation is stated. Instead of the expected 
mippäneykä, v. 3 has mill‘päneykä (found otherwise only in 9:4 and Josh. 23:5 — late 
strata), echoing the preceding statement that Yahweh himself will cross the Jordan 
[päneykä. Almost by accident, this passage makes philologically clear that the usual 
expression mippäneykä in these contexts cannot possibly be translated colorlessly as 
“on your account.” The pänim of Israel is Israel’s appearance headed by the ark and 
ready to do battle. It is better understood as: “when you charge.” 

We find the word smd once more in DtrL when the Gibeonites tell what they have 
heard about Yahweh’s command to conquer the land (Josh, 9:24). It should be noted 
that Yahweh’s hasmid... mipp*nékem echoes the previous inhabitants’ wannira’ m*® od 
["napsötenü mipp*nékem. We find Smd again only in the summary of the campaign west 
of the Jordan in Josh. 11:12-20, for the first time in this stratum linked closely with the 
vb. Arm hiphil (vv. 14,20). As the immediate cause of the destruction, v. 20 names the 
will of the nations to resist Israel — but it was Yahweh who instilled this will in them. 
Here the story of Sihon (Dt. 2:30) and the law governing war (Dt. 20:10) stand instruc- 


29. For a more detailed discussion see Lohfink, “Stimmen!” 
30. L. Perlitt. Deuteronomium. BK V/1 (1990), 142, 
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tively in the background. The destruction of the nations is occasioned by the conduct of 
those who are destroyed. But this motivation is itself created by Yahweh. 

The root Smd appears as a shorthand term summarizing the conquest in texts from 
the hand of a Dtr exilic redactor: Dt. 12:30 and 2 K. 21:9 (= 2 Ch. 33:9).2! 

A late perspective appears in Dt. 7:23,24 and 9:3. There is no consensus concerning 
the stratum to which these texts belong. The analysis that follows presupposes that the 
primary redaction of the present text of Dt. 7:1-9:8,22-24 was accomplished by a late 
exilic hand that revised and expanded the Din parenesis of the first commandment — 
“Dtr Überarbeiter” (DtrU).32 In this revision DtrU responds to the commentaries of 
“DtrN” in Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Judges on the question of the destruction of na- 
tions and the conquest.’? The primary theses of DtrU are: (1) it is far from true that Is- 
rael destroyed all the nations and conquered the entire land; (2) this is because Yahweh 
made his help in this task conditional on perfect observance of the law — which Israel 
failed to do. The primary text of DtrN is Josh. 23, but it also includes the textual expan- 
sion in Dt. 6:18-19, which DtrU picks up on starting in Dt. 7. 

In reworking DtrL, DtrN introduced a new lexeme into the conquest topos (hdp, Dt. 
6:19; Josh. 23:5 — used and reinterpreted by DtrU in 9:4). DtrÜ in turn expands the 
vocabulary by four additional verbs, which are found only here in this context within 
Deuteronomy and Joshua: ns/ (Dt. 7:1,22), kl (7:16; cf. 9:3), “bd (7:20,24; 8:20; 9:3), 
and kn‘ (9:3). By using ’bd, which is completely parallel to $md in Dt. 28, DtrU estab- 
lishes an analogy to the covenant curses (see esp. 8:20). In the case of the other newly 
introduced verbs, one may ask whether DtrU may not be seeking to mitigate the harsh 
sense of $md by varying the terminology. 

The first appearance of md is in the context of 7:20-24. Here DtrU, drawing con- 
stantly on the material in Ex. 23:27-30, responds to the first, historical thesis of DtrN.>* 
But the key word in Ex. 23 was still grs, “drive out,” rather than Sind, which the exist- 
ing text of Deuteronomy made obligatory for DtrU. DtrU insists that Yahweh carries 
out his promise to destroy all the nations of the promised land. The historical facts that 
conflict with this view (hannis arim, 7:20; cf. Josh. 23:4,7,12) he ascribes — following 
Ex. 23 — to God’s intent that the process proceed slowly, so that the wild animals do 
not gain the upper hand (7:22). After 7:23 has used $md of the nations, 7:24 goes on to 
use it only of their kings. Is DtrÜ thinking only of texts like Josh. 10-12, so that the 
verse simply elaborates v. 23 by adding a concrete detail? Or is v. 24 to be understood 
as a restrictive commentary on v. 23, so that the word smd is accounted for sufficiently 
by the elimination of the indigenous royal families (malkéhem and S'mäm: v. 24)? Pos- 
sibly the term nd also has an attenuated sense in 9:3, where DtrU uses it once more, 
this time in parallel with kn” hiphil, which means something like “humble, humiliate” 
— that is more innocuous. 


31. On the assignment of texts to different strata see Lohfink, “Kerygmata,” 97, 

32. Lohfink, "Kerygmata,” 99-100. 

33. Ibid., 98f. 

34. On the relation of this text to Ex. 23. see M. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient 
Israel (Oxford, 1985). 201-3. 
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DtrU responds to the second, theological thesis of DtrN in Dt. 9:1-6. Of course he 
must tie his interpretation to the word smd, which is already present in the text. He 
therefore uses it in 9:3 (in part an expanded version of 31:3), but does not insist on it. 
Now he finally bases the destruction of indigenous nations on a moralistic principle. 
V. 5 concedes that Yahweh destroys (yrs hiphil) these nations because of their wicked- 
ness (b*ris‘at haggöyim ha élleh). But the moralistic perspective is immediately tran- 
scended: Israel itself is not righteous and upright (lo’ b*sidgattka ub*yoser |*bab*ka). 
The description of the sin at Horeb that follows will prove the contrary. Yahweh's de- 
struction of the nations on behalf of Israel is motivated solely by his oath to the patri- 
archs, The DtrU returns once more to a higher plane, with a nonmoralistic view of the 
destruction of the nations. He reclaims the mystery of God’s freedom. The promise of 
the land to the patriarchs had already dominated the picture in DtrL. 

As to the prehistory of smd in the context of the conquest: it appears with Arm hiphil 
and yrs hiphil where Ex. 23:23 uses khd hiphil and 34:11 uses gr$. DtrU is also familiar 
with Ex. 23:28,29,30,31, all of which have grs. Two passages use Sd in parallel with 
the two earlier words: khd in | K. 13:23 and gr$ in Dt. 33:27. The present text of Josh. 
24:2-24 uses $md (v. 8) and er$ (vv. 12,18) interchangeably. In the Blessing of Moses 
and Josh. 24, if both texts are pre-Dtr, the highly abstract basic meaning of smd dis- 
cussed above provides a kind of legitimation for turning grs, “drive out,’ from Ex, 
34:11 into Dtr smd, “destroy.” In Dtr usage $md understood in this sense and used as a 
summary term joined the vbs. hrm hiphil and yrs hiphil, already used by the ancient 
war narratives to describe the conquest. The crucial fact, of course, was that at least the 
primary Dtr stratum really wanted to speak of destroying the indigenous nations. 
Whether Am, 2:9 can also be associated with the prehistory of the Dtr theologoumenon 
of the destruction of the nations or whether it belongs to a later stage of development 
depends on the diachronic analysis of the book of Amos, which we cannot go into here, 
The concrete imagery of Am. 2:9 does not exactly suggest a borrowing of the abstract 
Dtr cliche. 


9, bämöt. We have noted that the victims of šmd are human beings, In Hos. 10:8, 
however, it is the bämöt ‘Gwen that will be destroyed, so that instead of the sacrifices 
that rise up (‘//) on the altars, thorns and thistles will grow up (ih) there. The reason is 
given in an appositive phrase: the bamdt āwen are the hatta't yısra el. There is presum- 
ably a connection with the appearance of the root hr’ in texts concerning the “sin of Je- 
roboam” and the sin of Israel at Horeb. Was it possible to use Smd here because the 
bämöt are also associated with the cult of the dead? The unusual usage remains ob- 
scure. 

But we find the same object used with smd in Lev. 26:30 and Nu. 33:52. In the curse 
text from H, Yahweh says that he will destroy the bamot. The whole verse appears to 
be a free imitation of Ezk. 6:3-5, capitalizing on the interchangeable use of smd and ‘bd 
in Dt. 28 to substitute smd for ‘bd. But why? Following a statement about tearing down 


35. On the age of Josh. 24 see Koopmans, 1-95; on v. 8 specifically see p. 329 n. 345. 
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the incense altars, an expansion of the Ezekiel text says: wnätalti ‘et-pigrékem ‘al- 
pigré gillilékem. The latter might refer to memorial pillars for the departed.3° Again, 
the connection with the cult of the dead may have made it possible to use sid. 

Nu. 33:50-56 contains a command, belonging to a very late stratum, to take posses- 
sion of the land, On the basis of Dtr texts, it presupposes the interchangeability of the 
various verbs for the conquest, used in the same verse; the object of smd is bamot. 

One may ask whether the LXX has anything to contribute to the discussion of these 
three passages with bämöt. Its standard translation of bāmå in the Pentateuch is stele; 
Lev. 26:30 is the first occurrence. Does this translation reflect a different meaning of 
bämä in the late period? This possibility could also lead in the direction of the cult of 
the dead, with which the fundamental meaning of Smd postulated above has points of 
contact. 


10. Apocalyptic. We find Sind used occasionally in a looser sense in late apocalyptic 
contexts: Isa. 26:14; Mic. 5:13(14); Hag. 2:22; Zec. 12:9; Dnl. 7:26; 11:44. The usage 
in the last-named passage may be compared to that in Esther. 


11. Esther. The hiphil of $md appears in Esther in 3:6,13; 4:8; 7:4; 8:11. The triad 
[‘hasmid lah“rög ül"abbed occurs 3 times (3:13; 7:4, 8:11). In the royal decree issued 
at Haman ’s instigation, it defines the action planned against the Jews. Its third occur- 
rence is in the new royal decree, this time supportive of the Jews, now describing the 
action that the Jews are allowed to take against their enemies. The two decrees are 
based on the principle of talion. But this observation touches only on the background 
before which something totally different lexemically is taking place. To see it, we need 
to examine all three verbs of the triad. 

The verb used in every case, which appears a total of 10 times, is the piel of “bd (the 
root appears 15 times). It can denote the intentions of Haman as well as the actions of 
the Jews, but also the fears of Esther. It dominates the atmosphere of the book. The vb. 
Smd, on the other hand, occurs only 5 times. It appears for the first time in 3:6, where 
Haman conceives his plan. In this context it clearly refers to genocide, the total exter- 
mination of the Jews throughout the entire empire. In 3:13 the word appears in the 
royal decree. In 4:8 it summarizes this decree at the moment when Mordecai arranges 
for Esther to receive a copy. It appears once more in 7:4, when Esther quotes the decree 
to the king. Finally, it appears in the second decree, which is patterned after the first. 
But a place where it does nof appear is also relevant: Est. 9, which describes the actions 
taken by the Jews against their opponents, does not mention smd. Despite the plenary 
powers granted them, the Jews make no use of Smd. 

Instead of Smad, the root Arg is now foregrounded. Elsewhere in the OT, Arg occurs 
only once in conjunction with smd (2 S. 14:7), and there not in strict parallelism. In 
Esther hre occurs a total of 10 times, including 7 times in ch. 9. Previously it appeared 
only in the triad within the decree. This word, then, characterizes the Jewish counter- 


36. D. Neiman, JBL 67 (1948) 58. 
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action. The Jews act only against the specific individuals who turned against them, 
Beyond that, they do not even make use of the authority they have been granted to 
plunder. 

The wordplay involving the three verbs of the triad in the royal decree thus displays 
the enormous difference between the intended pogrom and the Jewish response. The 
Dtr usage of Smd in the context of the occupation of the land extends its meaning to 
“genocide”; here it helps make the statement that the Jews do not allow themselves to 
be a party to such an action, even if they were its intended victims. 


Lohfink 


DAW Samat; WOW Smittä 





I. Cognates. Il. Occurrences and Meaning: 1. OT; 2. Ancient Versions and Dead Sea Scrolls. 
I. stmiträ: 1. OT; 2. Postbiblical Period. 


I. Cognates. The root Smt, which in Hebrew may have the basic meaning “let loose, 
detach, pull off,” is found also in many other Semitic languages,' although (later?) lin- 
guistic development exhibits various shades of meaning: Akk. Samafu, “pull off”;+ 
Arab. samata, “scald, pour hot water over, suspend”;> Ambar. Semetteta;+ Aram. 
Smat;> Syr. Smat (in the Syriac Bible, often for “drawing” a sword: Ex. 15:9; Lev. 
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26:33; Nu. 22:23,31; etc.);° Mand. $mf.’ It is possible that Smf may be a so-called 
shaphel form of the root miit, “totter.” 


II. Occurrences and Meaning. 

|. OT. In the OT the verb Smf occurs 7 times in the gal (Ex. 23:11; Dt. 15:2; 2S. 6:6; 
2 K. 9:33 [bis]; Jer. 17:4; 1 Ch. 13:9); the niphal occurs only in Ps. 141:6 and the hiphil 
only in Dt. 15:3. The noun S*miftd occurs 5 times, all in Deuteronomy: 15:1,2(bis),9; 
33:10. 

It is clear from 2 K. 9:33 that the basic meaning of $mr in secular usage is “throw 
out”? or “throw down,” because Jehu’s accomplices in Jezreel throw queen Jezebel out 
of a window (reading Simtüha [Q]). The verb also occurs with this meaning in Ps. 
141:6, although interpretation of the text presents serious problems. The beginning of 
the verse means literally: “Thrown down to the power of [or: alongside] the rock their 
judges.” Many scholars find these words “totally meaningless.”!° Gunkel emends the 
consonantal text of this line so that it can be read as: “And the pernicious prattle of their 
lips would have led me astray.”!! Dahood, on the contrary, believes that the line as re- 
corded in the MT actually has meaning, and translates: “Let their judges drop into the 
clutches of the Crag” (in contrast to “the clutches of the snare” in v. 9).!? In this case 
“the Crag” refers to Yahweh. 

The precise meaning of Smf in 2 S. 6:6 (par. | Ch. 13:9) is also difficult to deter- 
mine. The passage describes the transfer of the ark to Jerusalem, in the course of which 
Uzzah was struck by Yahweh near “the threshing floor of Nacon” (1 Ch. 13:9: 
Chidon), because he had reached out his hand and taken hold of it. He did this because, 
the text says, the oxen Sam‘ti. Various translations have been suggested: they “slipped” 
(Buber-Rosenzweig), “stumbled” (NEB), “tried to overturn it” (ZB), “broke loose” 
(EU), “shook it” (NRSV). Here (and in 1 Ch. 13:9) the LXX translates: “for the young 
ox [cf. 1 Ch. 13:9 Vg.: bos quippe lasciviens] made it [the ark or the cart] veer.” In 
other words, it reads Smtw as S*mato (also cited by BHS as an emendation in 1 Ch. 13:9; 
the Syr. interprets the Hebrew in 2 S. 6:6 as “[the oxen] slipped their reins” and in | Ch. 
13:9 as “they ran to the threshing floor”). There is probably no clear evidence in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew for an intransitive meaning of the verb in the gal.! The text means that the 
oxen tried to “throw over” the cart (or the ark). 
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The text of Jer. 17:4 is also difficult: Ab%kä hardly makes sense in this context; the 
reading in Dt. 15:3 (cf. also LXX [Origen], although the other [major] mss. lack Jer. 
17:1-4; also Vg.) suggests the emendation yad%kaä.!* The basic meaning of the verb here 
is nevertheless clear: “You shall loose your hand from your heritage, which I gave you.” 

In Ex, 23:11 and Dt. 15:3, finally, samat has the specialized meaning associated 
with the noun $Smittä in Dt. 15 and 31.!? The legislation of the Covenant Code (Ex. 
23:11) deals with the regulation of the rhythm of labor and rest, culminating in the in- 
stitution of the Sabbatical Year. For six years the land may be sown and its yield gath- 
ered, but “the seventh year you shall let it lie fallow and not cultivate it” (cf, EU). Here 
Smt has the meaning “leave fallow,” while the immediately following verb, nfs, “let be, 
relinquish,’!® adds interpretive nuance. In the seventh year not just the fields but also 
the vineyards and olive orchards are to be “thrown out,” i.e., left to themselves, so that 
the poor of the people and even the animals of the field may live freely from the yield 
of the land. This leaves open the question whether the seventh year is “absolute” or 
“relative”! 

Dt. 15:3 deals with the remission — also in the seventh year — of a claim held by a 
creditor against a neighbor who is a member of the community. Only here, in defining 
the s*mittd, is the verb used in the hiphil!ë with yad as its object: the Israelite creditor is 
to “throw out” (EU “leave fallow”) the debt “of his brother,” while being allowed to 
collect it from a foreigner, !” 


2. Ancient Versions and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX always translates S*mittad with 
dphesis (in combination with polen in Ex. 23:11 and Dt. 15:3, using aphiein in Dt. 
15:2). Especially in Lev. 25 and 27, this word is frequently used to translate Biblical 
Heb. yöbel; it is also used to translate d*rör-" In 2 S. 6:6 we find perispan used for Smt; 
in the par. | Ch. 13:9 we find ekklinein. In Ps. 140(MT 141):6 we find katapothein, and 
in 2 K. 9:33, kyliein. (There is no LXX version of Jer. 17:3 in the major mss.?!) Clearly 
the LXX does not translate the Hebrew vb. Smf uniformly. The approach of the Vg. is 
analogous: it always translates S“mittä with remissio, but treats the verbal forms vari- 
ously, as is immediately clear from the translations in 2 S, 6:6 and I Ch. 13:9: 
(quoniam) calcitrabant (boves) (2 S. 6:6), (bos quippe lasciviens) paululum inclina- 
verat eam (1 Ch, 13:9). 

Although the Syr. version has a vb. Smf used in a different sense,*? only Siibqand is 


14. This emendation is accepted by B. Duhm, Jeremia. KHC XI (1901), 143: W. Rudolph, 
Jeremia. HAT V12 (71968), 114: A. Weiser, Jeremia. ATD XX (61969), 148: W. McKane, Jere- 
miah l. ICC (1986), 386-87: Westbrook, 113: HAL, II, 1557. 

15. See IIl.1 below. 
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17. See HLI below. 
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19, See II.1 below. 

20. — ILI, 265-69, esp. 267: R. Bultmann, TDNT, 1, 510. 

21. See 11.1 above. 

22. See I above. 
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found for Smittä. In the other instances, the Syr., like LXX and Vg., employs quite dif- 
ferent translations, above all in the parallel texts 2 S. 6:6 (“the oxen slipped their 
reins’) and | Ch. 13:9 (“because the oxen ran to the threshing floor”). Generally the 
Tg. follows the usage of the MT, although it does use mrg in 2 S. 6:6//1 Ch. 13:9 but 
mer in 2 K. 9:33. (Some exegetes have proposed emending the former verses on the ba- 
sis of the latter.) 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls §*mittd occurs in 1QM 2:6,8 (//4QM! 7:3); 4Q513 18 3; 
4Q260(4QS°*) 1 6:7(bis),9,10,12,1323 and the vb. Smt in 1022 3:4-5.24 The noun smth is 
also found in the mss. from the Murabba‘at caves (Mur 18:7; 24B:14; C:12: E:9), 
These texts together with the Aramaic funerary inscriptions from Palestine show that 
the year of a S*mitta had substantial importance for everyday chronology in the 
postbiblical period (until approximately the 5th century C.E., cf. Neh. 10:32). 


III. s“mitia. 

1. OT: Only in Deuteronomy (15:1-2,9; 31:10) is the noun S*mifta used as a term for 
the general “release” (or “remission”) proclaimed according to 31:10 every seven years 
at the Festival of Booths; this release took on particular significance in the later period. 
Dt. 15:1 still speaks of a general release (or “letting go”?°); from vv. 2-3 this release re- 
fers explicitly to a creditor’s renunciation of claims against a Hebrew debtor (“your 
brother” [NRSV “a member of the community”]), while the claims may be exacted 
(ngs?) from a foreigner.*® According to von Rad, Merendino, and others, the introduc- 
tory formula — “every seventh year you shall grant a s“mitt@” (15:1) — in this form in- 
dicates a sacral institution (cf. Ex. 12:48; 34:22; Dt. 16:1,10,13; also 15:2: /*yhwh).?° 
This requirement has often been associated with the requirement in Ex. 23:11 that the 
land be allowed to lie fallow, especially since the verb Smf plays a role in both contexts, 

In the “legal interpretation” that follows, Dt. 15:2 extends the “fallow year” institu- 
tion to debts secured by guarantee of personal liability. “In the year of release, the cred- 
itor is deprived of his claim against the debtor, i.e., the right of personal exaction.”>" 
What does the expression ba'al masseh yad6 mean here? According to Horst,?! masseh 
is a “construct masculine singular hiphil participle,” denoting a creditor relationship 
with a man who “has given his hand as security.” The verb ns’ (or nsh) denotes not just 
the loan transaction itself (like /wh) but a “legal transaction.” As long as the debtor has 
no guarantor, he is personally, even corporally, liable. But by “striking” the hand of the 
creditor, the guarantor takes from it the hand of the debtor. By this hand ritual the 
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debtor (or guarantor) expressly gives the creditor the right to attach his own person if 
the debt is not paid.?? 

According to Weil,?? however, the debtor and the pledge (mass§d/massa’) are always 
different persons. The pledge is never an abstract liability but a subordinate person — 
the debtor’s slave or son (or own self?). After seven years the ba‘al (the creditor) must 
release (= mft) the pledge that is in his power (= in his hand). Weil claims that the 
proclamation preceding this release of the massd/massa’ is what is meant by the idiom 
gr’ S*mittd. 

Others insert masseh '@t after ba'al, i.e., “everyone who possesses a pledge must 
release the pledge of his hand.’ In this interpretation the “hand” refers to the credi- 
tor, a possibility that finds some support in Neh. 10:32.3° In the year of §“mittd, a cred- 
itor loses the right to take legal action (mgs) against the debtor.?’ It remains an open 
question whether the §“mittd law refers to a “remission of debts,” in which the Sabbat- 
ical Year cancels the liability of the debtor, or a “moratorium” that temporarily sus- 
pends coercive measures. Both views have their supporters.°® Horst has pointed out 
correctly that, considering the short term of most loans, a one-year suspension of lia- 
bility without the possibility of a novation is tantamount to cancellation.??” Further- 
more, we should by no means equate the notion of a “loan” with our “notions of loans 
based on the whole capitalistic social structure.’ Nevertheless, Dt. 15:9 appears to 
comport better with a total remission of debts (as in rabbinic literature) than with a 
moratorium.*' 

The Sabbatical Year legislation in Ley. 25 is often connected with the smıfrä ordi- 
nance in Dt. 15, as is the emancipation of voluntarily enslaved Hebrews in Dt. 15:12- 
18 (cf. the implications of such a regulation in Jer. 34:8-16*?). But it would be wrong to 
identify these latter institutions directly with the festal observance of a “Sabbatical 
Year,” which is probably later. Wellhausen already emphasized correctly that Ex. 
23:10-11 does not yet speak of a Sabbatical Year, because there is no indication of an 
“absolute” seventh year.*? Like the emancipation of a Hebrew slave six years after pur- 
chase (Ex. 21:2-6), the time set for the “release” of the produce of a field is “relative. 
In Dt. 15:1-6, however, we find that the seventh year no longer applies just to the debts 
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37. Von Rad, Deuteronomy, 106, 

38. Horst, 88 n. 189, 190; cf. W. A. van Es, De eigendom in den Pentateuch (1909), 249-50: 
Sikkema, SSff. 

39. P. 88. 

40. A. Bertholet, Deuteronomium. KHC V (1899), 47: cf. von Rad, Deuteronomy, 105-6. 
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42. Sarna. 

43. J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel (Eng. tr. repr. Atlanta. 1994), 
116-17: now also Dietrich, 38. 
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of an individual but is the same for all Hebrews. Here, according to Wellhausen, we al- 
ready have an “absolute” date. In Lev. 25:1-7, finally, the relative seventh year of Ex. 
23:10-11 has become fixed — “not differing from field to field, but a common date for 
the whole land, a Sabbatical Year after the model of the Sabbath day.” 

Horst sees the ancient §*mittd ordinance as being based on “ancient cultic institu- 
tions,” which were adapted to a new situation and given a “charitable definition of pur- 
pose.”* But the possibly ancient cultic significance had been forgotten early on, as we 
see in the Covenant Code (Ex. 23:11), where a “socio-ethical purpose has been added 
to the requirement.” 

In this context we shall mention briefly the Old Babylonian miSarum edicts and the 
so-called Edicts of Ammisaduga and Samsuiluna.* At least for the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, these decrees regularly constituted the first significant official acts in the 
reign of a new king: just order was created (miSaram Sakanum), tablets recording debts 
were broken, a decree was issued (simdatam Sakänum), taxes and tributes were remit- 
ted, enslaved debtors were freed.*° To free lands and cities of the burden of tributes and 
taxes, furthermore, in other periods the custom arose of decreeing a cancellation of 
payments (anduraram Sakänum*'), especially in Assyria.*® Gordon, Lemche, and oth- 
ers emphasize not only that Heb. d“rör is cognate with Akk. andurärum but also that 
the laws governing the Sabbatical and Jubilee Years — including the Smittd — are 
connected with the Mesopotamian world,?? (Lewy stresses Amorite influence during 
the 2d millennium on the OT laws governing the Jubilee Year in Lev. 25:10ff.°") Al- 
though the §*mittd may have its roots in ancient Near Eastern law, its actual observance 
is Mentioned only implicitly in the OT (e.g., Neh. 10:32). 


2. Postbiblical Period. We see in 1 Mc. 6:49,53>! that at least in the intertestamental 
period the Sabbatical Year was observed regularly. Josephus, too, mentions such years 
in several passages.?* Even Tacitus mentions this Jewish custom, albeit contemptu- 
ously: “dein [sc. after the Sabbath] blandiente inertia septimum quogue annum 
ignaviae datum” (“the charm of indolence beguiled them into giving up the seventh 
year also to inaction”).”? We also know of S“mittä years and chronologies from the 
postbiblical period..* The unfortunate consequence that “you might entertain a mean 
thought, thinking, “The seventh year, the year of remission, is near, and therefore view 
your needy neighbor with hostility and give nothing” (Dt. 15:9), is reported to have in- 
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stigated Hillel to eliminate the problem by introducing the so-called prosbul 
(7127799),55 a document signed by witnesses or judges allowing a creditor to make the 
following statement before the court: “I X declare before you, the judges in such-and- 
such a place, that I may recover any debt owed to me at any time I shall desiret Here 
S*mittd is virtually identical with “Sabbatical Year.” 


Mulder? 


55. D. Sperber, Dictionary of Greek and Latin Legal Terms in Rabbinic Literature (Jerusa- 
lem, 1984), 154ff. 

56. Sheb. 10:3-7, esp, 4; Git, 4:3; see also E. Schürer, History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ, II (Eng. tr., rev. ed. Edinburgh, 1979), 366-67; St.-B., 1, 717-18. 
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l. General: 1. Etymology and Meaning: 2. Distribution: 3. Semantic Field. Il. OT: 
|. Cosmology; 2. Heaven and Creation: 3. The Heavens. III. Usage Outside the OT: 1. LXX; 
2. Sirach; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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I, General. 

l. Etymology and Meaning. The Hebrew primary noun Samayım (Biblical Aram. 
*§*mayin or §*mayya’) is based on a Common Semitic nominal root *sama(y/w/’).! In 
the OT, as in all Northwest Semitic dialects and usually in East Semitic, it appears as a 
plurale tantum.* The unusual vocalization, which at first glance suggests a dual, is due 
to the addition of the (here) unaccented plural ending -imm to the root *Samay.? Even in 
passages that speak of “the heavens of heavens” (Dt. 10:14; 1 K. 8:27; Ps. 148:4; Neh. 
9:6; 2 Ch. 2:5[Eng. 6]; 6:18), the OT thinks in terms of a single heaven, not a multiplic- 
ity of heavens (like later texts such as Apoc. Mos. 35, 37; 3 Bar. [Greek] 2ff.; 2 En. 
8:22; T. Levi 2:7ff.; 3,2 Cor. 12:2,4*). The double idiom is to be understood as a super- 
lative or (more precisely) an elative, meaning “the entire enormous expanse of 
heaven” — contra Michel,® who sees in it a “relic of Babylonian ideas” (now theologi- 
cally meaningless), “according to which several heavens, one above the other... .. were 
the dwelling places of various deities.’ The universal use of the plural represents the 
semantic phenomenon of a “plural of spatial extension.” 

The basic meaning of the Common Semitic root — “heaven” (as both a cosmologi- 
cal and a religious term) — survived in practically all Semitic languages; it remains to 
the present day the primary meaning of the lexemes derived from this base. The occa- 
sional instances of figurative usage (e.g., “canopy” in Akkadian*) or pragmatic usage 
(e.g., “rain” in Akkadian and Arabic’), far from calling this meaning into question, in 
fact confirm it. All other (secondary) meanings can easily be derived from this basic 
meaning: the word for “heaven,” the vault above the earth, the locus of stars, clouds, 
lightning, etc., but also the dwelling place of the gods, naturally can stand elliptically 
for the individual phenomena or figuratively for structurally similar phenomena (cf. 
the use of the term “heavens” for the canopy over the stage in Elizabethan theaters). 

A different etymology, proposed in older works,'" derives the noun from the relative 
pronoun ïa- + mayim, “water,” explaining the Hebrew lexeme as meaning “the place of 
water” or even — treating ïa- as a causative prefix — “the source of rain.”!! This ety- 
mology has proved to be linguistically untenable,!? not least because these explana- 


l. G. Bergsträsser, /ntro, to the Semitic Languages (Eng. tr. Winona Lake, 1983), 214-15; 
P. Fronzaroli, AANLR VI1/20 (1965), 136, 140, 149: HAL, Il, 1559. 
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tions are based primarily on the Hebrew evidence, ignoring the phonological data of 
the other Semitic languages. In the postbiblical period, popular etiologies and etymolo- 
gies based on such passages as Gen. 1:1ff. and 1 K. 8:35 could interpret the lexeme in 
this sense. But this fact, like the notion of multiple heavens association with the use of 
the plural,'? belongs to the realm of effective history: to use these phenomena for pur- 
poses of linguistic etymology is to misunderstand their nature. 

Outside the OT and the Dead Sea Scrolls, the word occurs in almost all Semitic lan- 
guages: Akk. Samii/Sama û, also Samamü/samäawü;!*+ Old Aram. and Imperial Aram, 
Smyn;!> Old Can. Sa-mu-ma/sa-me-ma;!® Arab. sama@’;!7 OSA smy;!® Eth. samay;!9 
Heb. Smym;2" Jewish Aram. Smyn/Smy/smyh;2! Mand. Sumia;*? Neo-Aram. Smatyd/ 
smo (Ma’lula)/smayo (Turoyo); Phoen. and Pun. Smm;-* Sam. Samayyd;* Syr. §*min/ 
§“mayya ;*° Tigre sama’é;*’ Ugar. Smm/smyn.>® 


2. Distribution. In the Hebrew portion of the OT (omitting Eccl. 1:13, where 
hasSadmayim is usually emended to hassemes”’), Samayım occurs 420 times; in the Ara- 
maic portion, Smayya’ occurs 38 times. “Heaven” (counting both Sämayim and 
s*mayya’) is among the 120 most frequent words in the OT. If we consider only the sub- 
stantive (ignoring the PNs), the 458 occurrences of “heaven” place it 40th in the fre- 
quency list. It accounts for some 0.15% of all the words in the OT (omitting the pre- 
fixed particles). It is clearly one of the terms that play a major role in the world of the 
OT. 

When we turn to the distribution of occurrences in the books of the OT, we note im- 
mediately, despite the noun’s great statistical importance summarized above, that it 
does not occur at all in six books: Numbers, Obadiah, Micah, Ruth, Song of Songs, and 
Esther. In the case of Obadiah, the brevity of the book probably accounts for the noun’s 
absence. In the case of Ruth, Song of Songs, and Esther, its absence is probably due to 
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their secular subject matter as well as their brevity; and in the case of Numbers, to the 
secular perspective of the book. 

The book of Micah, however, has a marked theological agenda and is closely related 
to Isaiah, where Samayım occurs 10 times. The total absence of the word from Micah 
might be due to the theological purpose of the prophet: Micah of Moresheth, a native of 
Judah, looks upon Yahweh as a god who (re)acts directly in this world. Micah is con- 
cerned with Yahweh’s imminent judgment and the secular transgressions of Samaria, 
Jerusalem, and Judah; for him, what takes place in heaven is irrelevant. The description 
of Yahweh as “God on high” (Mic. 6:6) does nothing to alter this observation.?° 

To all appearances, later redactors had no desire to question this tendency toward a 
secular theology: even in Mic. 1:3, where a kind of theophany has been interpolated 
that describes Yahweh as coming “out of his place” (which the reader schooled in form 
criticism will naturally locate in heaven?!), the term “heaven” itself is avoided. Only 
Yahweh's holy temple (palace) is mentioned explicitly as his “place,” and in Micah’s 
time this temple stood on Mt. Zion. 

A similar observation can be made with respect to the usage of the book of Amos — 
there is good reason for considering Amos, even more than Micah, a major exponent of 
a theology that focuses primarily on God’s justice. The book of Amos does not eschew 
the word “heaven” entirely, and the redactors have assimilated the original message to 
the views of later periods more clearly than in the case of Micah. It is nevertheless sur- 
prising that in the nine chapters of the book there are only two mentions of Samayum: 
just one in a text generally ascribed to Amos himself (Am. 9:2) and one in a hymnic ad- 
dendum from the time of Josiah (9:6).? Furthermore, the prophet does not use the 
word positively or in theological speculation, but rather uses S@mayim in parallel with 
s"öl to describe the utmost limits of Yahweh’s power and the ineluctability of 
Yahweh's judgment. It was a later redaction, already fully under the influence of Dtr 
theology, that amplified description of limits to locate Yahweh’s dwelling place in 
heaven. 

Exactly the opposite situation obtains in the book of Daniel, in which — especially 
in the Aramaic portions — “heaven” is mentioned with surprising frequency. The 33 
occurrences of the term here (5 of Samavım, 28 of S*mayyda’) are proportionally the 
highest of any biblical book, making it roughly four times as frequent as the average 
for the other books of the OT. The texts of Joel and Haggai (3 times each), Zephaniah 
(2), and Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Malachi (1 each) are too short for the fre- 
quency of Samayim to be statistically significant. If we ignore these short books, the 
Psalter, whose text is three times as long as that of Daniel, comes second, with only 74 
occurrences (ca. 0.4% of the text), and this despite the frequent appearance of the 
“hymn” genre that would lead one to expect frequent use of Samayim. In third place 
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comes the book of Deuteronomy, with 44 occurrences (ca. 0.4% of the text); here the 
term is only about half as frequent as in Daniel. 

If we do not limit ourselves to the demarcations of the canon but treat Isa. 40-66 as a 
distinct book, its 23 occurrences (ca. 0.3% of the text) place it before Deuteronomy. If we 
follow such scholars as Duhm in treating Isa. 40-55 alone as a separate unit, then Deutero- 
Isaiah (18 times; 0.4% of the text) comes second in the list, even before the Psalter. 

Although the Psalter can hardly be dated since it probably comprises texts originat- 
ing in very different periods, the purely statistical distribution of the term “heaven” al- 
lows us trace a kind of development in its usage, especially since the next places in the 
frequency list are all occupied by postexilic documents of the OT, Job uses Samayim 23 
times, Ezra uses SGmayim twice and §*mayyd’ 8 times, Nehemiah uses Samayım 14 
times, and 2 Chronicles uses Samayim 29 times (Soggin erroneously counts only 2833). 
Next comes Genesis, with 41 occurrences, a substantial portion of which belong to P 
and should therefore be dated in the exilic or postexilic period. 

The conclusion is clear: in the early period heaven clearly played only a minor role 
in the thought of Israel. Only with Deuteronomy and the literature of the exilic period 
(Deutero-Isaiah) did heaven become an important object of theological interest. In the 
last book of the OT canon, it became virtually the focus of theological thought, where 
it has remained to the present century — reinforced in Christian circles by Mt. 6:9. 
Stade** had triggered a debate over whether Israel viewed Yahweh from the beginning 
as a god dwelling in heaven.’ Von Rad’s concluding generalization “that heaven could 
not be of central interest for the faith of Israel” in a sense brought this debate to an end 
at a higher level of abstraction.*° His conclusion, however, must be qualified within the 
framework of an evolutionary model. 


3. Semantic Field. Hebrew (like most other Semitic languages) has no terms directly 
synonymous with sSamayim/S‘mayyd’. It does, however, have a wealth of terms used in 
combination with “heaven,” often in stereotyped expressions. We may distinguish 
three Major groups: (a) expressions used figuratively as a substitute for or in parallel 
with “heaven,” implicitly describing in greater detail the Israelites’ understanding of 
“heaven”; (b) expressions appearing in construct phrases with “heaven,” describing 
natural, cosmological, or religious phenomena or entities associated with heaven by 
the Israelites; and (c) antonyms of “heaven,” used together with “heaven” to denote the 
cosmos as a whole or its utmost limits.*’ 

a. Poetic texts in particular (2 S. 22:14,17//Ps. 18:14,17[13, 16]; Jer. 51:53; Ps. 73:8- 
9: 102:20[19]; 144:5,7, 148:1; Job 16:19) often use märöm, “height(s),°** instead of 
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samavım; cf. also Isa. 24:18, where the phrase “windows of the heights” appears in- 
stead of the usual “windows of heaven” (cf. Gen. 7:11; 8:2: 2 K. 7:2,19; Mal. 3:10). 
This usage makes clear that Israel, too, located heaven high above the earth. Despite 
the frequent use of märöm by itself in the sense of “heaven,” it should not be called a 
“synonym”? this is clear from its use in many (other) passages where it refers to 
earthly “heights.” In other words, in concrete language it is used as a genuine abstract 
noun, as its formation would also indicate; we are therefore not dealing with a “mean- 
ing” in the lexical sense but with the rhetorical figure of “abstract for concrete.’* 

Used relatively often in direct parallel with Sämayım we find the cosmological term 
— WPI raqia’, “firmament” — 9 times in P’s creation account (Gen. 1:6-20) and once 
(in synonymous parallelism) in Ps. 19:2(1). The term “heaven” is probably also im- 
plicit in Ps. 150:1 and Dnl. 12:3, which speak of the rägia', but not in the case of Ezk. 
1:22-26 and 10:1, which speak of an “expanse” over Yahweh’s chariot throne.*! The 
verbal root rg’ gal, “stamp,” from which the noun derives, is never used directly with 
reference to “heaven.” It is used instead in Isa. 42:5; 44:24; Ps. 136:6 with reference to 
Yahweh’s work in creating the earth; the parallel verbs used with reference to Samayım 
are bara, nätä, and ‘asd. 

The third term deserving mention in this context is “gilda, a word that occurs only 4 
times in the entire OT (the noun is derived from *‘gd, “bind together”; its basic mean- 
ing is “bundle”). Uniquely in Am. 9:6, as the context suggests, it means “vault (of 
heaven), "*- the sense of interest here. (The LXX read ‘aggddd and translated accord- 
ingly: epangelia in the sense of “religious instruction,” as though Amos had suddenly 
shifted into Aramaic.) If the proposed meaning “vault” is correct and the use of the 
word in Ex. 12:22 is also taken into account, we may conclude that the Israelites could 
imagine the vault of heaven not only as a solid expanse (rdgia‘) but also as a kind of 
thatched roof made of reeds covering the earth, after the manner of Sumerian houses 
with their characteristic barrel-shaped roofs. 

b. The most important words appearing in stereotyped phrases with “heaven” are 
semes, yareah, and kokab (mazzäl instead in 2 K. 23:5), i.e., the technical terms for 
the sun, moon, and stars (or constellations of the zodiac) — cosmological phenomena 
that most civilizations associate with the realm of heaven. Especially common (10 
times) is the combination kdk*bé hassamayim. Except for this particular phrase, which 
always refers to the natural phenomenon of the starry heavens, it is remarkable how 
fluid is the OT transition from “cosmology” to “religion,” domains that our modern 
sensibility keeps strictly separate. Although P makes every effort to depotentiate sun, 
moon, and stars to the status of m*Orot, “lights,” Dtn/Dtr texts such as Dt. 4:19; 17:3; 
2 K. 17:16; 21:3 (par. 2 Ch. 33:3),5; 23:4,5; Jer. 8:2; 19:13; 33:22, as well as Isa. 34:4 
(bis); 45:12; Zeph. 1:5; Dnl. 8:10; Neh. 9:6 (bis), and even P itself (Gen. 2:1) speak 
quite easily of these heavenly bodies as the s*ba” hassamayim, “host of heaven,” or 
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s’ba’ hammäröm, “host of the heights” (Isa. 24:21), treating them as beings rather 
than physical objects. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the use of sbg’ hasSamayim in 1 K. 22:19 (par. 
2 Ch. 18:18), where the phrase clearly denotes beings that belong to Yahweh's heay- 
enly court, as well as by Neh. 9:6, which speaks of the worship offered Yahweh by the 
host of heaven, by the stereotyped Dtn/Dtr criticism of cultic worship of the sba’ 
hassämayim, and indirectly by Jgs. 5:20, where “the stars from heaven” fight against 
Sisera. 

Other natural phenomena that the OT commonly speaks of in immediate conjunc- 
tion with Samayim are spatially somewhat “lower.” These include the abim, “ndnim 
(usually singular), and s*hagim, “clouds,” as well as their accompanying meteorologi- 
cal phenomena: gesem and matar, “rain”; r*bibim, “showers”; Seleg, “snow”, tal, 
“dew”: k'pör, “hoarfrost”; bardd, “hail”; baräg, “lightning”; and rüah, “wind.” 

The birds that fly through the air are also associated stereotypically with “heaven.” 
The phrase ‘6p hassdmayim occurs 38 times, ‘Op S“mayyd’ once, sippör Samayim once, 
and sippör S*mayya’ twice. In short, more than half the occurrences of the Hebrew 
lexeme for our word “bird” (‘Op occurs 71 times in Hebrew and twice in Aramaic) and 
three additional occurrences of the onomatopoetic noun sippör add the word “heaven” 
to describe the habitat of this genus. 

Both these phenomena show that the term “heaven” in the OT can denote not only a 
theological and cosmological region but also a region that is spatially nearer — in the 
case of birds, the air above land and sea, for which Hebrew does not have a specific 
lexeme. Not until Middle Hebrew do we find the Greek loanword "18.4" 

c. The most important word used as an antonym to “heaven” is the noun eres 
(Aram. 'argä’or ‘ar‘a’). We might limit our attention to the “pure” merism “heaven and 
earth” or “earth and heaven, determined or anarthrous, or also include passages where 
the lexemes “heaven” and “earth” are contrasted (e.g., | K. 8:27) and qualified by other 
nouns, but nevertheless have a clear semantic relationship (e.g., “the God of heaven 
and the God of earth” [Gen. 24:3]; “a new heaven and a new earth” [Isa. 65:17]), or ap- 
pear separated for stylistic reasons by verbs or other elements in a parallel structure 
(e.9., Prov. 3:19), or even add “other” semantic combinations of the two terms, such as 
sequences like “heaven — earth — water under the earth” (e.g., Ex. 20:4//Dt. 5:8) and 
“heaven — earth — sea” (e.g., Ex. 20:11), or go so far as to include semantic combina- 
tions that are not clearly marked on the discourse level, such as the passages in the 
plague narrative where Moses stretches out his hand or staff toward heaven, after 
which something takes place on the earth (in Egypt) (Ex. 9:8,22,23; 10:21,22). De- 
pending on our decision, there are between 34 and 180 explicit instances of this con- 
trast between heaven and earth. In other words, in some 40% of all cases, the OT au- 
thors are not content to use the simple lexeme, but — intentionally or not — clarify 
their meaning by adding the antonymic term “earth” (always ‘eres, never "damä). 

There are two other antonyms to s@mayun: t“höm, “deep” (Gen. 49:25; Dt. 33:13; 
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Ps. 107:26; cf. Gen. 7:11; 8:2; Prov. 8:27), and Söl (Am. 9:2: Ps. 139:8: Job 11:8; cf. 
Isa. 14:11-12,13-15). The terms sädeh and yam** appears only in extended sequences 
like “birds of heaven — animals of the field” or “birds of heaven — fish of the sea” and 
may be ignored in this context; the usage of the combinations in which they occur will 
be discussed later in this article. 


N. OT. 

|. Cosmology. Taking as our starting point the terms discussed in 1.3 above, we can 
characterize the cosmology of the OT, or more precisely the role of heaven in the cos- 
mology of ancient Israel, with relative ease. It must be noted, however, that the OT it- 
self, apart from P’s primal history and — within limits — Job 38-39, never attempts to 
summarize such a “cosmology” systematically. All we can attempt is a modern system- 
atization based on the observed conceptuality. 

The antonyms and parallels cited above demonstrate in the first instance that the 
cosmological notions of ancient Israel differed little from what we know of the cosmol- 
ogy of other ancient Near Eastern civilizations. The cosmos, in this view, consists of 
the distinct domains, one above the other: heaven, earth, and netherworld. The concrete 
instantiation of this three-story universe — at its simplest — involves at least two al- 
most irreconcilable variants. Elements of both, however, occasionally appear in combi- 
nation, most clearly in the (late?) postexilic Ps. 14845 and the Chronicler.*® In this 
sense, the oft-repeated warning against a final reconstruction of “the” OT cosmos — as 
developed by Pedersen,*’ is more than justified.*® 

a. The “classic” cosmology, originating in its fundamentals in Mesopotamia,* is 
summarized formulaically in Ex. 20:4//Dt. 5:8 and took on quasi-canonical authority 
through the influence of Gen. 1. In it, heaven is a solid vault (Ps. 19:2[1]), which keeps 
the waters of chaos above and beside it from invading the cosmos (Gen. 1:6-8; Ps. 
148:4). To it are attached as lights the sun, moon, and stars (Gen. 1:14-17). It has open- 
ings through which the waters of chaos can once more invade the world during the de- 
luge (Gen. 7:11; 8:2; cf. Isa. 24:18, which speaks of “openings of the heights”; 2 K, 
7:2,[19], which Hertzberg erroneously mentions in the same breath,?® has to do with 
hatches that Yahweh could make in heaven: there is no mention of any cloudburst). Ac- 
cording to 2 §. 22:8 and Job 26:11, this enormous bell-shaped firmament rests on a 
foundation (pillars, analogous to the 1sıd Same of the Babylonians), as do the earth (Ps. 
75:4[3]; 104:5; Job 9:6 [cf. 2 S. 22:8; Jer. 31:37; Job 38:6]) and the mountains (Ps. 
18:8|7]). 
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Since in this view heaven defines the outermost limit of the cosmos, some texts use 
the phrase g‘séh hassaämayım, “end(s) of heaven,” instead of “end(s) of the earth” 
(which is also found: Dt. 28:64; Jer. 10:13 = 51:16; Ps. 135:7; Job 28:24) when they 
want to describe the outermost limits of human habitation. For example, Dt. 30:4 and 
Neh. 1:9 declare that Yahweh will gather Israel even if the people are scattered to the 
end of heaven. In Dt. 4:32 repetition of the phrase emphasizes the extent of creation; in 
Isa. 13:5 it is used to describe the homeland of the most distant nations that Yahweh 
summons to punish Babylon. Drawing on general knowledge of the earth’s geography, 
other texts speak of the four ends (NRSV “quarters”) of heaven — equivalent to the 
four winds or the points of the compass — to describe the extent of the inhabited world 
(Jer. 49:36). In similar contexts Zec. 2:10(6); Dnl. 7:2; 8:8; 11:4 speak of the four 
“winds of heaven,” which even appear personified in the form of chariots in Zec. 6:5. 

According to Job 26:13, the primary function of the wind — the riiah of Gen. 1:2 — 
was to sweep heaven clean during the act of creation, in strict analogy to the Babylo- 
nian myth. The course of the sun, too, is delimited by the ends of heaven (Ps. 19:7[6] 
— here also plural). Therefore the sun moves through the midst of heaven, where it 
even stood still during the battle at Gibeon (Josh. 10:13). The same cosmology is also 
presupposed in Dt. 4:11, during the revelation at Horeb, where flames blaze up to the 
“heart” (= center) of heaven; in Job 22:14, where God walks along the edge of heaven; 
and finally in Jer. 31:37, in a simile contesting the ability of anyone to measure heaven 
above or explore the foundations of the earth, 

In the midst of this three-story cosmos, according to this cosmology, stands the 
earth — i.e., the dry land and the sea, that portion of the waters of chaos “tamed” 
within the cosmos to play a positive role for the creatures inhabiting it (Gen. 1:9-10). 
Beneath the earth lies the “hôm, the primal ocean (v. 7), which also surrounds every- 
thing (vv. 9ff.), so that the cosmos is represented as neither more nor less than a “water- 
tight chamber” amid the waters of chaos, delimited by heaven and earth. This under- 
standing implies the notion that the meteorological phenomenon of rain is also 
associated closely with the primal ocean, as well as springs on the surface of the earth: 
the openings in heaven and these springs link the cosmos with the primal ocean (cf, 
Gen. 8:2, where the fountains of the deep and the openings of heaven are closed, bring- 
ing an end of the rain from above and the incursion of water from below). 

Thus the waters of chaos outside the cosmos can have a positive function, if only 
they do not invade the cosmos in an uncontrolled flood. This positive role is illustrated 
by Mal. 3:10, the only passage that speaks of the openings built into heaven in a posi- 
tive sense, as well as by such passages as Gen. 49:25 and Dt. 33:13.°! The latter texts, 
from the Blessing of Jacob and the Blessing of Moses, speak of the blessings/gifts of 
the heaven above the fhdm “that lies beneath,” presumably the growth of vegetation 
promoted by rain and springs. 

If a desire for systematization should lead one to include s6/ in this picture, it 
would be located beneath the earth but probably above the primal ocean, not in or be- 
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neath the waters of chaos, as some assume, without citing specific evidence but proba- 
bly utilizing Job 26:5-6, which is anything but clear? The systematic presentations in 
Gen. | and Job 38-39 do not mention §°6/; “its position in the structure of the universe 
and in relation to the other parts of the world is unclear.”? 

Clearly the ancient Israelites themselves never defined the relationship between [hom 
and s*6l, not did they attempt to reconcile the different cosmologies in which these two 
terms originate. Ezk. 31:15, the only passage where both even appear in the same context, 
does not reflect on their spatial relationship. Job 38:16-17 does speak of t“hôm alongside 
the “gates of death” (which might be a substitute for “gates of $ô), but without locating 
either precisely. Hertzberg cites Am. 9:2-3 along with Jon. 2:3-4(2-3) (where Sl is 
probably used figuratively) as evidence that s“Öl is associated with “the depths of the 
sea’’;>4 but here §6/ is used antonymically to “heaven,” while “the bottom of the sea” — 
only the bottom of the “tamed” portion of the primal ocean, not the unlimited fom itself 
— appears in antithetical parallelism with the top of Carmel, together illustrating the 
scope of Yahweh’s sway. In short, Am. 9:2-3 deals first with the cosmos as a whole, here 
defined by its extreme limits, Samayim and S“öl; then it focuses on the earth as the por- 
tion of the cosmos set aside for human life, with its ultimate height and depth symbolized 
by the expressions “top of Carmel” and “bottom of the sea.”>? 

Michel! thinks instead of a highly specialized “duality” within what is ultimately the 
same tripartite cosmos,°° According to him, the waters of chaos and §°0/ simply repre- 
sent two different “approaches” to one and the same phenomenon, the “netherworld.” 
What determines the choice of one term or the other is whether the approach is “cos- 
mogonic” or “functional”: if the former, the passage uses fhom, the “primal ocean’; if 
the latter, S°6/, the “dwelling place of the dead.” An analogous relationship links the 
apparently irreconcilable notions of “heaven” as both firmament and the dwelling 
place of God: depending on whether the argument of the text is cosmogonic or func- 
tional, heaven appears as rdqia’ or as a three-dimensional “world above.” According to 
Michel, the same cosmology lies behind both. How his thesis might be reconciled with 
the functional role of ragia* in Gen. 1 Michel does not explain — “cosmogonic” and 
“functional” are not true antonyms, Neither does he discuss Am. 9:6, where the notion 
that Yahweh has built his “upper chambers” in heaven stands side by side with the 
statement that he has grounded the vault of heaven upon the earth.>’ 

b. In all likelihood most texts that view heaven as the dwelling place of the deity or 
speak of S®O/ rather than fhdm reflect a different cosmology (earlier? originally 
Canaanite?), which can be reconstructed from texts such as Isa. 14:12-15; 38:10-20; 
Ezk. 32:17-32; Ps. 139:7-10; Job 11:7-10. In it (as in Gen. 2), the idea of a primal 
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ocean plays no role. Here Samayım and S“öl represent the outermost limits of the uni- 
verse (as also in Job 11:8). In other words, all that is found beneath the earth is the 
realm of the dead, which can be thought of as analogous to a great city (e.g.. Isa. 
38:10). Heaven, above the earth, is not a solid vault holding back the waters of chaos, 
but an extensive space (insofar as it is not conceived purely abstractly in the late period 
as the sphere of God’s sway, virtually identical with Yahweh). According to the 
Canaanite myth incorporated into Isa. 14:13, it is actually nothing other than the moun- 
tain of God in the far north. As Yahweh’s dwelling place or the site of his palace (Ps. 
11:4), heaven is normally inaccessible to mortals; in the case of Elijah, however, it can 
be reached with a chariot of fire (2 K. 2:1,11). These texts rule out any possibility of 
envisioning the heavenly palace of the deity as being surrounded by water. Most of the 
other comparable texts also lack any allusion to such a situation. 

Two texts (Ps. 29 and 104) presuppose a close relationship between the dwelling 
place of Yahweh and the primal ocean. By scholarly consensus they both, at least at the 
core, characteristically originate outside Israel and thus represent a secondary aggrega- 
tion of traditional elements (the same is true of the singular statement in Am. 9:6; 
there, however, the original text spoke only of the “upper chambers” built in heaven by 
Yahweh, and the mention of the sea is a secondary addition based on 5:8b°®). Ps. 29 is 
generally thought to be a hymn to Baal modified to refer to Yahweh, into which ele- 
ments of the El tradition have also been incorporated. Ps. 104, however, is usually 
connected traditio-historically with the Sun Hymn of Akhenaton, with the possibility 
of Canaanite hymns as intermediaries. Ultimately only v. 3 is clearly relevant: it 
speaks of Yahweh’s “chambers” above the waters, in parallel with “heaven.” 

Ps. 29:10, by contrast, is linguistically much too difficult to be used as evidence for 
the cosmology of the psalmist, as is often done. The last word has not been spoken con- 
cerning the use of /* before mabbül: the argument of Begrich cited by many more re- 
cent scholars in support of the translation “Yahweh sits enthroned over the flood” is not 
convincing, for the parallels he cites would have Yahweh sitting upon the flood (a 
meaning also suggested by the frequently cited Ugaritic instances of võb /).°! Further- 
more, it is methodologically dubious to base far-reaching hypotheses on a hapax 
lesomenon, which mabbiil is in the sense of “flood.” Finally, Ps. 29 contains no explicit 
reference to heaven. Possibly Yahweh's dwelling place is located there analogously to 
that of El (not Baal)®? at the site of “the two rivers”;® but it can hardly be identified 
with the dwelling place of the Mesopotamian god Ea. 
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In any case, the generalization of Köhler (accepted by many others) that the OT lo- 
cated heaven “above the earth but beneath the firmament” is incorrect with respect to 
the combination of the two variant cosmologies.® It is also contradicted by Ezk. 1:22- 
23, should it be true that the rdgia‘ there involves an allusion to the heavenly firma- 
ment.°° Whoever thinks it possible or necessary to systematize all the OT statements 
about heaven must locate heaven as Yahweh’s dwelling place above the primal ocean, 
with the firmament of heaven beneath it, and beneath that heaven as the air above the 
earth. 

In this variant of the three-story universe, heaven as a rule is simply the realm of the 
deity, just as the earth is the realm of the living and §*6/ the realm of the dead. There 
are thus many texts that simply speak of heaven as the “dwelling place” of Yahweh, 
without any reference to the primal ocean. They call heaven the m*gdm (1 K. 8:30// 
2 Ch. 6:21) or m*kon (1 K. 8:39,43,49//2 Ch. 6:30,33,39; Ps. 33:13-14) of Yahweh’s 
dwelling, or the m“ön of his holiness (Dt. 26:15; 2 Ch. 30:27), from which he hears the 
prayers of the Israelites or sees those who dwell on earth (Ps. 33:13-14) and from 
which he blesses Israel (Dt. 26:15). The same notion can also be articulated in concrete 
imagery, as when Ps. 11:4 and 103:19 say that Yahweh has (established) his throne in 
heaven (cf. also Ps. 33:13 and Job 26:5-14, the latter a difficult text in which the notion 
of God's heavenly dwelling place appears in combination with the Mesopotamian cos- 
mology). In the case of Ps. 103, we also find the notion that heaven is infinitely high 
above the earth (v. 11, in the context of a simile). 

In the late period heaven as a whole can be looked upon as Yahweh's throne and the 
earth as his footstool (Isa. 66:1). We also find the almost naive idea that Yahweh’s 
heavenly palace has storerooms holding rain (Dt. 28:12), snow and hail (Job 38:22), 
and wind (Jer. 10:13 =51:16; cf. Ps. 33:7; 135:7). In the latter instances, the notion of a 
storehouse is more figurative and is integrated into a more extensive description of me- 
teorological phenomena from the perspective of the “classic” cosmology. Another 
combination of the dwelling place idea with the “classical” cosmology is found in Zec. 
6:1, where it is usually assumed that the two mountains represent the gate of heaven, 
although the word “heaven” is not present.®’ 

Somewhat ambiguous are certain texts in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
temple (1 K. 8:32,34,36,45; passed over above) in which “heaven” follows the stereo- 
typed petition “may you hear” without the normal prepositional or appositional qualifi- 
cation. This construction is grammatically possible, but appears odd in light of the 
theological weight of the text. That there is a problem here is shown by the text of 
Chronicles, which inserts a min in each case.°® Possibly the Dtr author identified 
Yahweh with his dwelling place, so that alongside passages that refer to heaven as the 
dwelling place of Yahweh he consciously placed others that in a sense use “heaven” as 
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a term of address for Yahweh — a substitution that later became general practice, after 
the Jews shifted from Hebrew to Aramaic (Dnl. 4:23[26]°°) and in rabbinic Judaism. ’" 

In the late period, therefore, it is not surprising to find Yahweh called the “King” or 
“Lord” of heaven (Dnl. 4:34[37]; 5:23). The latter title would hardly have been imagin- 
able in the early period: the expression ba'al Ssamayıim would have brought to mind im- 
mediately the Baalshamem of the Canaanites,’! But (earlier?) poetic texts can also 
state simply that Yahweh dwells in heaven (Ps. 2:4; 123:1) or that our God (Ps. 115:3) 
is Yahweh (Job 16:19) or (a) God (Ps. 73:25; Eccl. 5:1[2]; Lam. 3:41; Dnl. 2:28) in 
heaven — language understood as referring to his absolute ascendancy (Ps. 115:3; 
even more clearly in Isa. 55:9, where the distance of the earth from heaven symbolizes 
the distance of humans from God). No mortal can ascend so high (Proy. 30:4). On the 
other hand, Yahweh can “bow” heaven, i.e., bring his heavenly power to the aid of mor- 
tals, and come down from heaven (2 S. 22:10 = Ps. 18:10[9]; Ps. 144:5; cf. Gen. 
11:5,7). Ps. 115:16 therefore argues that “heaven is Yahweh's heaven, but the earth he 
has given to human beings.” 

Yahweh therefore acts in heaven: he thunders (from) there (1 S. 2:10; 2 S. 22:14//Ps. 
18:14[13]), there (and on earth) he works signs and wonders (Joel 3:3[2:30]; Dnl. 
6:28[27]), there he rides (upon the clouds, from time immemorial) (Dt. 33:26; Ps. 
68:34[33]; cf. Ps. 104:3b — leaving aside the question whether the expression “ancient 
heaven” in Ps. 68:34[33] is identical in meaning with “eternal heaven”’?). Other activi- 
ties of Yahweh or his angels, as when he calls from heaven, tacitly presuppose that he 
dwells in heaven (Gen. 21:17; 22:11,15; cf. Dnl. 4:28[31]). The same is true when 
Yahweh or God speaks from heaven (Ex. 20:22; Neh. 9:13), answers (Ps. 20:7[6]; with 
fire in 1 Ch. 21:26; cf. IK. 18:38), looks down (Isa. 63:15: Ps. 14:2; 33:13; 53:3[2]; 
80:15[14]; 102:20[19]; Lam. 3:50), hears (Neh. 9:27,28; 2 Ch. 6:23,25,27,7330,35; 
7:14), makes his voice heard (Dt. 4:36; Ps. 76:9[8]), or makes his word go forth (Isa. 
55:10-11). 

Therefore human beings turn toward heaven (Dt. 4:19; 1 K. 8:22,54//2 Ch. 6:13; 
32:20) or look up to heaven (Dnl. 4:31[34]) when they want to reach the deity, although 
they can never reach God by their own power (Job 35:5). In | S. 5:12 and 2 Ch. 28:9, 
human cries rise up to heaven almost automatically. In a similar vein Deutero-Isajah 
calls on his hearers to lift up their eyes to heaven (Isa. 51:6) — albeit what they are to 
see includes both positively the salvation and deliverance without end that comes from 
Yahweh above and negatively the passing away of heaven and earth, so that they are to 
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look at the earth as well. Not basically different are Ex. 9:22,23; 10:21,22; Dnl. 12:7, 
where Moses and the man clothed in linen lift their hands to heaven. This gesture 
makes immediate contact with the deity, whether God acts on earth through the agency 
of the extended hand or the hand lifted to swear an oath symbolically represents the im- 
mediate contact of the speaker with God. The latter notion is realized almost 
hypertrophically in Dt. 32:40, where Yahweh himself lifts his hand to heaven to swear. 

Attributes of Yahweh are also localized in heaven or act from heaven. Yahweh’s 
sword has drunk its fill in heaven (Isa. 34:5), his dabar is firmly fixed in heaven (Ps. 
119:89), his hesed is in heaven (Ps. 36:6[5]), his righteousness looks down from 
heaven (Ps. 85:12[11]). Fire comes down from heaven (2 Ch. 7:1) and a voice comes 
from heaven (Dnl. 4:28[31]); the psalmist prays that God will send from heaven (Ps. 
57:4[3]) his steadfast love and faithfulness, which are established there (Ps. 89:3[2]). 
Remarkably in this context, the splendor of Israel (as God's own people’) is also local- 
ized in heaven, whence Yahweh has thrown it down to earth in anger (Lam. 2:1), al- 
though this language is probably figurative. 

It is therefore almost reminiscent of NT incarnation theology when, in contrast to all 
these statements, Dt. 30:12 can say of Yahweh’s commandment (miswä) that what 
characterizes it is the fact that it is not in heaven: Israel does not need to ask, “Who will 
go up to heaven for us, and get it for us so that we may hear it and observe it?” 

In conjunction with the notion of heaven as Yahweh’s dwelling place, we must also 
examine Jgs. 13:20, where the mal‘ak-yhwh ascends to heaven in the flame of 
Manoah’s burnt offering, and Gen. 28:12,17, where Jacob sees a ladder going up to 
heaven on which angels of God are ascending and descending; seeing this ladder, he 
realizes that he must have spent the night before the gate of heaven (1.e., the gate of the 
heavenly palace). Ps. 78:23 probably belongs here as well; it says that Yahweh opened 
the doors of heaven and rained manna down from the clouds, language that implies the 
notion of a building. Probably also relevant is Jgs. 5:4//Ps. 68:9(8), which says in the 
context of a theophany that the earth quaked and heaven poured down water when 
Yahweh went forth. 

In the story of the tower of Babel, however, it is not immediately clear whether the 
people build their tower to storm Yahweh’s heaven (or heavenly palace) or merely seek 
to extend their power to the utmost limit of the cosmos (Gen. 11:4), Yahweh’s reaction 
makes the latter assumption more likely. A similar image lies behind Job 20:6 (al- 
though here the action is limited to the wicked), Dt. 1:28 and 9:1, which speak of cities 
“fortified up to heaven,” and Dnl. 4:8,17,19(11,20,22), where Nebuchadnezzar sees the 
tree that represents him growing until its top reaches heaven. Jer. 51:53 uses similar 
language of Babylon in a contrary-to-fact mode — probably in deliberate contrast to 
the statement in y. 9 that Babylon’s judgment has reached up to heaven, even to the 
clouds (cf. Ezr. 9:6, which describes Israel’s iniquities in the same terms). The same 
image occurs again in Ps. 73:9, which describes verbal attacks of the wicked against 
heaven (= God?). 

The Song of Deborah says rather naively (using figurative language) that the stars of 
heaven fought against Sisera (Jgs. 5:20); but it is not just early texts that betray an 
awareness that heaven is not reserved to Yahweh alone: for example, Jeremiah 
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polemicizes repeatedly against the cult of the “queen of heaven” (Jer. 7:18; 
44:17,18,19,25).’* A whole series of texts speak of the countless (Jer. 33:22) “host of 
heaven,” which attend Yahweh (1 K. 22:19//2 Ch. 18:18; Neh. 9:6) or praise him from 
heaven (Ps. 148:1-2 — the subsequent text [vv. 3-4] makes clear that this “host” in- 
cludes sun, moon, and stars, and indeed the “heavens of heaven’), they were created by 
God/Yahweh (Gen, 2:1; Isa. 45:12; Ps. 33:6; Neh. 9:6) and therefore can also pass 
away (Isa. 34:4). The heavenly host have their own independent existence but are not 
Yahweh's equals (cf. Job 15:15, where the pregnant expression “heaven” refers not to 
God but to the heavenly beings”): he can do what he wills with the host of heaven 
(Dnl. 4:32[35]). 

That Israel retained such polytheistic notions well into the late period is shown by 
the stereotyped Dtn/Dtr and prophetic attacks on the cult of the host of heaven (Dt. 
4:19) 173 [= LOT 3181, 2&. 17721 21.3.3772 Ch. 33:33: 2K. 23:5; Jer: 872319: 13; 
Zeph. 1:5). They spare only Josiah, who commanded that the vessels for the cult of the 
host of heaven, including Baal and Asherah, be burned (2 K. 23:4; cf. Ex. 20:4//Dt. 5:8, 
where not only images of the astral gods but also images of creatures on or under the 
earth appear as a potential threat to the monolatry demanded by Yahweh’®). The de- 
mand in Jer. 10:2 not to be dismayed at the “signs” of heaven as the göyrm are clearly 
recalls the astral gods of the Babylonians. 

One text even describes an earthly ruler — the “horn” of Dnl. 8:10-11 — as growing 
high as the host of heaven and defeating some of this host: the easy transition to ideas 
from Greek mythology is obvious.’’ 

Finally, Isa. 14:12-15 must also be viewed against this background. Here the king of 
Babylon is likened to Hele! ben Shachar’* of Canaanite mythology.” fallen from 
heaven. He sought to achieve divine power by setting up his throne in heaven above the 
stars of El, thus making himself the equal of (El) Elyon — but was instead brought 
down to SÖl. 

The dream of Nebuchadnezzar (Dnl. 4:10,20[13,23]), by contrast, speaks positively 
of a watcher, a single member of the host of heaven, who is commissioned by Yahweh to 
descend from heaven to cut down the enormous tree that symbolizes King Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his dream. This watcher and the “son of man” figure coming with the clouds of 
heaven (7:13) — however disputed the interpretation of the latter still may bet — are in 
any case among the positively qualified figures of the heavenly sphere. 

Once Israel had localized the actual domain of its God more upon the earth, the no- 
tion that Yahweh dwells in heaven came to appear in combination with this earlier 
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theologoumenon in the formulaic expression “in heaven and on earth,” which undoubt- 
edly represents an OT precursor of the later doctrine of divine omnipresence — the 
merism stands, as it were, for “everywhere.” It is expanded in Dt. 4:39 and Josh. 2:11: 
“Yahweh (your God) is God in heaven above and on earth below,” and again in I K, 
8:23//2 Ch. 6:14, here clothed in the form of a negative existential proposition: “There 
is no God like you, in heaven or on earth,” and as an abbreviated question in Dt. 3:24 
(cf. Ps. 113:6). According to Ps. 148:13, it is God’s glory that is above earth and 
heaven. Once each we also find — anticipating the doctrine of omnipotence — the par- 
allelism “Are you not God in heaven and ruler over all the kingdoms of the nations?” 
(2 Ch. 20:6), the statement that everything in heaven and on earth belongs to Yahweh 
(1 Ch. 29:11), and the predication “Whatever he pleases he does, in heaven and on 
earth, in the seas and all deeps” (Ps. 135:6), almost pedantically including the entire 
cosmos. 

Ps. 139:5 goes even further: the psalmist starts from the assumption that Yahweh’s 
sway extends from heaven to §*0l. The same idea is expressed in such ejaculations as 
“Be exalted, O God, above heaven, let your glory be over all the earth” (57:6,12[5,1 1]; 
108:6[5]) — further heightened in both psalms by the association of God’s attributes 
“steadfast love and faithfulness” with heaven and the clouds (57:11[10]; 108:5[#]: 
“higher than”; cf. also 113:4 with respect to Yahweh’s kaböd). In the light of such lan- 
guage, it is theologically consistent for 89:12(11) to take the further step and declare, 
“Heaven is yours, the earth also is yours,” and for Dt. 10:14 to say, “Heaven and the 
heaven of heavens, the earth with all that is in it, belong to Yahweh, your God.” Note 
also how the dwelling-place language in Solomon’s prayer of dedication cited above 
(1 K. 8) is relativized in advance by the statement “The heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain you” (v, 27//2 Ch. 6:18; ef. also 2 Ch. 2:5[6]).® 

The idea that Yahweh dwells in heaven probably made it easy for Israel to borrow 
the Aramaic formula “ah S*mayya’ (“God of heaven”), which reflects the religious 
background of the Persian Empire, as a substitute for the divine name (Dnl. 
2:18,19,37,44; Ezr. 5:12; 6:9,10; 7:12,21,23:82 Hebrew: Neh. 1:4; 2:4,20; once [Ezr. 
5:11] in the expanded form “God of heaven and earth”). This change was also helped 
by the fact that some passages (Ps. 115:16; Lam. 3:66) had previously treated heaven 
as Yahweh’s proper domain (Ps. 115:16; Lam. 3:66).°° To guarantee that the phrase re- 
fers to no other god than Yahweh, at the beginning of the books of Ezra (1:2) and 
Nehemiah (1:5) and at the end of Chronicles (2 Ch. 36:23), it is placed (in Hebrew 
translation) in explicit apposition to the name of the Jewish God. It appears similarly in 
Ps. 136:26 at the end of a thanksgiving liturgy praising Yahweh's acts of deliverance 
and, probably with apologetic intent, in Jon. 1:9. It also occurs in Gen. 24:7 and — in 
the expanded form “Yahweh, the God of heaven and earth” — in Gen. 24:3, i.e., ina 
narrative relatively earlier than the other texts. 
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Mention of this last passage in conjunction with Jon. 1:9 also signals a transition to 
the second great thematic complex in which the term “heaven” appears to be redun- 
dant, namely, the creation texts. In his words to the sailors, Jonah not only confesses 
Yahweh as the “God of heaven” but also describes him (alluding to Gen. 1?) as the one 
“who made the sea and the dry land.” 


2. Heaven and Creation. The reference to Jon. 1:9 confronts us with a critical 
religio-historical problem. Observant Jews and Christians familiar with Gen. | and the 
first article of the Creed usually do not see its seriousness immediately, The verse in Jo- 
nah describes Yahweh as creator of the earth, but not of heaven. In the background 
probably stands the fact that the Canaanite religion knew Baal as the “lord” of heaven, 
but did not speak of a creator of heaven or of the cosmos.** Rendtorff has discussed this 
situation in detail in his analysis of the summary title @/ ‘elyoén göneh Samayim 
wd ares.®> 

The early stages of Yahwism borrowed features of the Canaanite high god El as well 
as of Baal, albeit not simultaneously nor in equal measure.®° The religion of El was 
probably the source of the notion that Yahweh created the earth, as can be shown from 
the widely attested title ‘1 gn(h) 'rs®’ and the name Elkunirsha, already known to the 
Hittites.®® From the Baal cult came the view of Yahweh as the “lord of heaven,” al- 
though the actual title was eschewed initially.°’ The idea that heaven was created as a 
firmament above the earth to contain the waters of chaos and that one and the same 
God created heaven and earth, i.e., the cosmos, most likely did not carry the day until 
Israel became more deeply knowledgeable about Mesopotamian cosmogony — proba- 
bly not until the exilic period. 

The influence of Egyptian ideas concerning the creation of the world (e.g., a myth 
recorded in Ramesside papyri in which Re refers to himself as creator of heaven and 
earth?") may be assessed as relatively minor, for texts that contain more than formulaic 
expressions like “creator of heaven and earth” always enshrine the Mesopotamian cos- 
mology. It is not out of the question, however, that Canaanite and Egyptian ideas co- 
alesced, at least in clearly composite formulas like Gen. 14:19,22, the more so since 
ancient Jerusalem cult traditions may lie behind Gen. 14.”! In the early period, further- 
more, Jerusalem lay well within the Egyptian sphere of influence. As a consequence, 
formulas that speak of the creation of heaven and earth, etc., are helpful for dating texts 
only when the cosmology behind them is recognizable. 
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A thorough survey of the passages in which heaven appears as the object of God’s 
creative act largely confirms this thesis. It is noteworthy that a simple statement of the 
type “Yahweh/God created heaven” appears only 3 times (actually only twice, since 
one instance involves identical texts): Ps. 96:5 = 1 Ch. 16:26 and Ps. 33:6 (in the latter 
expanded by the addition of the “host of heaven”) — i.e., in late texts.°? In Ps. 96:5 = 
| Ch. 16:26, furthermore, the statement clearly has a polemical and apologetic pur- 
pose: “The other gods are ciphers, but Yahweh made heaven.” 

In all other texts having to do with the creation process, “heaven” appears in parallel 
with other (logical) objects, most frequently “earth.” Sometimes the text uses the 
“pure” merism “heaven and earth” (16 times) or “earth and heaven” (once, in Gen. 
2:4b, introducing the “Yahwistic” [?] creation story, in which only the earth plays a 
role — “heaven” seems to have been added here only to make v. 4b parallel with v. 4a). 
Other texts construct the two objects with different verbs (14 times), use alongside 
“heaven” an object other than “earth” (3 times), or expand the sequence by adding fur- 
ther elements for the sake of completeness (11 times). In the first two cases and in the 
sequences aiming at completeness, we have already noted that the focus is usually not 
on the specific individual elements such as “heaven” and “earth”: the merism or se- 
quence stands for “everything,” the totality of the cosmos. 

We may note in this context that such sequences meant to comprehend “everything” 
never mention s“6/ — evidence supporting the assumption that, as a rule, creation texts 
and formulas presuppose “classical” Mesopotamian cosmology. In the latter, fhdm 
certainly appears (cf. Gen. 1:2), albeit never as something created, but always as some- 
thing already present at the act of creation. Only once, moreover, does heaven as 
Yahweh’s dwelling place appear in the sequence of works of creation (Ps. 104:2 — 
clearly a hybrid of different traditions’*) — further evidence that creation accounts are 
associated primarily with the concrete heaven of “classical” Mesopotamian cosmol- 
ogy. The OT authors clearly had some sense that ultimately the heaven in which 
Yahweh/God dwells, heaven as the sphere of divine power virtually identical with the 
deity, must by its very nature be as agennetos as the deity. 

The verbal roots (including their derivatives) referring to the creation of heaven are: 
=> R3 bard’, “create” (Gen. 1:1; 2:4a; Isa. 42:5; 45:18: 65:17), — MO tapah, “spread 
out” (Isa. 48:13), — 10° yasad, “establish” (Ps, 89:12[11]), — 113 Kün polel and hiphil, 
“make firm” (Prov. 3:19; 8:27), > 995 kald, “finish” (Gen. 2:1), — 103 natd, “spread 
out” (Isa. 40:22; 42:5: 44:24; 45:12; 51:13,16;?* Jer. 10:12 = 51:15; Zec. 12:1; Ps. 
104:2; Job 9:8), > MWY ‘asa (Aram. TAY “bad), “make” (Gen. 2:4b; Ex. 20:11; 31:17; 
2 K. 19:15 = Isa. 37:16; [Isa. 44:24], Isa. 66:22; Jer. 10:11; 32:17; Ps. 8:4[3], 33:6; 
102:26[25]; 115:15; 121:2; 124:8; 134:3; 136:4; 146:6; 2 Ch. 2:11), => 1? gändä, “cre- 
ate” (Gen. 14:19,22), and > 13N takan piel, “mark off” (Isa. 40:12). About half of all 
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these texts involve ‘asd (21 times)/“bad (once); almost all — the only exceptions being 
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in Gen. 1:1-2:4 and Job 9:8 — have or presuppose Yahweh as the logical subject. Jer. 
10:11 is only apparently an exception: there we find the statement, “The gods who did 
not make heaven and earth must perish from the earth and from under heaven”; but it is 
negative and stands in contrast to the positive statement in v. 12, where Yahweh is the 
subject, 

It is also noteworthy that the active participle of the verb selected appears in a dis- 
proportionately large number of these passages (20), in most cases in apposition with 
Yahweh, who is thus qualified formulaically as “maker” or “creator” of heaven and 
earth or “extender” of heaven (also “establisher/shaper/maker” of the earth, etc.). In 
addition, most verbal clauses that mention the creation of “heaven and earth,” etc., are 
of formulaic brevity. This language can hardly be interpreted otherwise than as sum- 
marizing the belief learned from Deutero-Isaiah and P’s creation account: the most ex- 
tensive arguments and narratives dealing with creation appear in these two sources, 
while those formulaic summaries that can be dated with some assurance (Ex. 20:11; 
31:17; Zec. 12:1; Neh. 9:6; 2 Ch. 2:11) are later. This observation permits us to draw 
conclusions concerning the remaining formulaic constructions (including Ps. 115:15; 
121:2; 124:8; 134:3; 136:5; also Ps. 8:4[3] and 102:26[25]).°° Only in the case of Gen. 
14:19,22; Ps. 104:2; Job 9:8; Prov. 8:27 is it not impossible that earlier traditions, pos- 
sibly reflecting Egyptian ideas, may have been incorporated. Otherwise all the state- 
ments that Yahweh/God made or created “heaven and earth” point to the exilic or 
postexilic period and presuppose the Mesopotamian idea of heaven — except for Gen, 
1:1—2:4, where the formula that God created (bara’ qal) heaven and earth (= every- 
thing) and the statement that heaven and earth were created (bārā niphal) bracket the 
text. The Mesopotamian cosmology is especially clear in Deutero-Isaiah’s use of natd: 
the heaven that can be stretched out like a curtain over the earth (Isa. 40:22), the firma- 
ment to which the sun, moon, and stars are attached as lights (Gen. 1:15,17) — these 
are not the heaven where Yahweh dwells. 

The latter, furthermore, is not a heaven brought into being by an act of generation, 
as one Might expect at first glance from the f0/*dot formula at the end of P’s creation 
account (Gen. 2:4a). The placement of this formula after the account of God’s creative 
words and acts — in Hebrew texts what has already been said always constrains what 
follows — it is clear that P deliberately wanted to exclude this idea, current among Is- 
rael’s neighbors. In addition, of course, the formula establishes a link with the subse- 
quent genealogies in Genesis. 

Finally, both major sources containing universal statements about creation share 
(among other things) a clear polemical and apologetic purpose for saying that 
Yahweh/God made heaven and earth. This statement attacks the claims of the reli- 
gion of the Babylonian conquerors. Although the Babylonians have won a political 
victory, itis Yahweh — not Marduk — who made everything; Yahweh alone, there- 
fore, is responsible for the present and future fate of his people, indeed of the whole 
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world. It is he who has set his glory in heaven in the form of sun, moon, and stars 
(Ps. 8:2,4[1,3]). 

In the other texts where heaven is the object of Yahweh's action (or the subject in 
passive constructions), it is not always clear what notion of heaven is presupposed; fre- 
quently, though, it is the Mesopotamian cosmology or a combination of the two 
cosmologies already discussed.’° The former is certainly the case in Lev. 26:19, where 
Yahweh threatens to make heaven like iron over Israel and the earth like copper (cf. Dt. 
28:23) if Israel departs from his ways. The same is true in passages like Isa. 13:13; 
Hag. 2:6,21 (cf. also Joel 2:10; 4:16[3:16]), which speak of the shaking of heaven and 
earth on the day of Yahweh — to which is added in Isa. 13 and Joel the notion that the 
heavenly bodies will lose their light (Isa. 13:10; Joel 2:10; 4:15[3:15]). Itis particularly 
true for Jer. 4:23, where the prophet sees the earth waste and void and the heavens 
darkened, which means nothing less than a reversal of the act of creation in Gen. |. It is 
almost equally true in Isa. 51:6 and 34:4: the former says that heaven and earth will 
pass away, along with those who live in them; the latter says that the host of heaven 
will vanish and heaven will be rolled up like a scroll. In Ezk. 32:7-8 the prophet an- 
nounces that, after the death of Pharaoh, Yahweh will cover heaven, make its stars 
dark, cover the sun with a cloud, and prevent the moon from giving its light. In Isa. 
50:3 Yahweh declares that as a sign of his power he will clothe heaven with blackness 
and shroud it in mourning. These two passages probably also belong here. 

Clearly most of these passages — above all Jer. 4:23 — reflect the idea that the 
created world is temporally finite. It therefore makes sense to find in Dt. 11:21; Ps. 
89:30(29); Job 14:12°7 statements that express the duration of the present age in 
terms of the “days” or “duration” of heaven (cf. “days of the earth” in Gen. 8:22). 
This language leads easily to the idea that Yahweh will one day create a new heaven 
and a new earth (Isa. 65:17; 66:22). That Dt. 11:21 and Ps. 89:30(29) speak of 
heaven as “the essence of [relative] durability” is not a contradiction.”® The contexts 
concern finite situations that are normally impermanent: the speakers wish that the 
people of Israel and the Davidic line may endure as long as the days of heaven. It is 
therefore clear that Gen, 9:11, which is often misunderstood as guaranteeing the un- 
altered continuance of this cosmos for all time under the Noachian covenant, is to be 
taken — at least in the framework of a biblical theology, and probably already in the 
framework of P — only in its literal sense: another deluge is precluded, but not an 
end of this world. The text was also understood in this sense in later Judaism 
(Mekilta on Ex. 20:2),.°° 

We have postulated a fundamental difference between “heaven” as a created entity, 
as in the Mesopotamian cosmology, and “heaven” as the dwelling place or domain of 
the deity. The historical evidence not only suggests but requires this distinction, even 
though the texts themselves are not always totally consistent in maintaining it. Here we 
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disagree completely with Westermann, !"® who disputes this very point: for the OT, the 
notion that heaven is “simply something created” is a petitio principii that generalizes 
the theology of P. 

The situation is less clear with respect to the background cosmology in the texts that 
speak of Yahweh’s shutting or opening of heaven in order to withhold or send rain (Dt. 
11:17; 28:12; 1 K. 8:35 = 2 Ch. 6:26; 2 Ch. 7:13 — expanded apologetically in Jer. 
14:22). At least Dt. 28:12 (cf. Ps. 78:23) presupposes the notion of a heavenly store- 
house rather than openings in heaven (or should the text be understood against the 
background of Ps. 33:7, where the storehouse contains the ffhömör?), That the opening 
or even rending of heaven refers primarily to heaven as God’s dwelling place is shown 
by Ezk. 1:1 and Isa. 63:19(64:1), even though it is not impossible that the latter text al- 
ludes to the ragia” conception.!"! And when prophets say that Yahweh or his praise fills 
heaven and earth, they probably are thinking of his dwelling place. 

Quite peculiar (albeit not unparalleled), however, is the notion of heaven and earth 
as personally acting subjects. In Ps. 50:4, for example, Yahweh summons heaven and 
earth to judgment upon his people — obviously because (as is articulated more clearly 
in Dt. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28) they are to appear as witnesses against Israel.!°2 Similar lan- 
guage, with other verbs, is used in Isa. 1:2 and Job 20:27 with reference to the wicked, 
while in Dt, 32:1 itis Moses who calls on heaven and earth to hear — in this case a pos- 
itive message. The same idea is presupposed in Jer. 2:12, where heaven is called upon 
to be appalled at the sin of Israel; in Jer. 4:28, where earth and heaven mourn Yahweh's 
punitive judgment; and in Hos. 2:23-24(21-22), where the prophet even establishes an 
“information chain”: “On that day I will answer, says Yahweh, I will answer heaven, 
and it [LXX heaven] shall answer the earth, and the earth shall answer grain, wine, and 
oil, and they shall answer Jezreel.” Certainly the series in Hosea is meant figuratively. 
But behind it lie ancient polytheistic notions, as we see from an Aramaic inscription 
from Sefire (ca. 750 B.C.E.) that lists a lengthy series of witness, beginning with El and 
Elyan, followed by heaven and earth, then the depths of the sea, springs, day, and 
night.!°3 This notion probably goes back to the invocation of gods in ancient Near East- 
ern treaties (esp. Hittite).!0* 

Heaven also appears as an active subject in several of the Psalms, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. In the Psalter “the heavens” declare God’s glory (Ps. 19:2[1]) or righ- 
teousness (50:6; 97:6); heaven (and earth) are to praise Yahweh (89:6[5]; [69:35]; cf. 
148:4) or rejoice (96:1 1//1 Ch. 16:31). In Deutero-Isaiah they are called on to sing with 
joy to celebrate the mighty acts of Yahweh (Isa. 44:23; 49:13) and are commanded, 
“Shower, O heavens, from above, and let the skies rain down righteousness; let the 
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earth open and bring forth salvation, and let it cause righteousness to sprout up also” 
(45:8). Jeremiah even says that heaven and earth will shout for joy over the destruction 
of Babylon (Jer. 51:48). It is impossible in each instance to determine whether and to 
what extent heaven and earth are conceived as real persons, or whether we are dealing 
with figurative usage, a further development of the polytheistic tendencies previously 
noted. !" 

In a context similar to Isa. 45:8, heaven appears as a grammatical object in Ps. 
147:5, Which says that Yahweh covers heaven with clouds and prepares rain for the 
earth. This passage also provides a kind of bridge to the use of the term in something 
like the modern sense of “sky.” 


3. The Heavens. This heaven is as “clear” as a sapphire (Ex. 24:10). It seems un- 
likely that this text refers to cultic purity;!° it likens heaven to a gemstone rather than 
treating it as the dwelling place of God. That sun, moon, and stars stand or shine in the 
“heavens” or “sky” is a common image from the time of the OT down to the present 
(cf. Dt. 4:19). Here Samayim is simply synonymous with what lies above when per- 
ceived from the perspective of the earth. This is quite clear from the stereotyped ex- 
pression “the stars of heaven,”!°’ used — without any reference to a particular cosmol- 
ogy — to suggest inconceivably large numbers. It appears in the Pentateuch’s promises 
of increase (Gen. 15:5; 22:17; 26:4; Ex. 32:13) as well as in texts that cite the fulfill- 
ment of these promises (Dt. 1:10; 10:22; Neh. 9:23; 1 Ch. 27:23) or (potentially) re- 
scind them (Dt. 28:62). Other texts such as Nah. 3:16, however, also use this simile, in 
one case (Jer. 33:22) substituting “the host of heayven.”! 

Those who gaze at the stars — astrologers — divide the heavens into specific zones 
(Isa. 47:13).!% To observe heavenly phenomena, one must look Sämaymä, “heaven- 
ward, up.” In Job 22:12 this activity helps the viewer perceive the greatness of God; but 
the ordinances of the heavens (astronomical laws) are ultimately concealed from mor- 
tals (Job 38:33); cf. Jer. 33:25-26, where the ordinances governing the course of the 
heavenly bodies parallel the promises concerning Jacob and David. 

The expression “heavenward, into the air’ without mention of specific phenomena 
appears in Ex. 9:8,10; Josh. 8:20; Jgs. 20:40; Ps. 107:26; Job 2:12, where it is largely 
desemanticized, meaning simply “up(ward).’ Whether Moses and Aaron throw the 
soot into the air to bring it closer to Yahweh is not stated by Ex. 9:8,10; neither is it 
clear in Job 2:12 whether the ritual of throwing dust on one’s head has anything to do 
with God. Elsewhere such a theological implication is largely out of the question; for 
smoke (Josh. 8:20) and flames (Jgs. 20:40) rise “heavenward” in accordance with the 
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laws of physics, and Ps. 107:26 uses the expression in figurative hyperbole to describe 
the waves of the sea. In Prov. 25:3 the “heavens” simply suggest height; the merism 
“the heavens and the earth” describes the uttermost limits of human perception. 

That the use of S@mayim in conjunction with meteorological phenomena generally 
presupposes this last understanding of the word is obvious, whether the text speaks of 
the “dew of heaven” (Gen. 27:28,39; Dt. 33:13,28; Zec. 8:12; Dnl. 4:12,20,22,30 
[15,23,25,33]; 5:21; negated: Hag. 1:10), rain and snow (Isa. 55:10), or rain (clouds) 
(Dt. 11:11, 2 S. 21:10; 1 K. 18:45; Jer. 10:13 = 51:16; Ps. 78:23; 147:8; Job 38:37), 
frost (Job 38:29), or wind (Ps. 78:26). Of course this meaning does not rule out the pos- 
sibility that God is the author of these natural phenomena, as is suggested by the obser- 
vation that the active subject or (indirect) addressee is usually Yahweh. The latter ob- 
servation is true particularly in those cases where objects “rain” (i.e., fall) from heaven 
that are not usually present there, e.g., “bread from heaven” or manna (and flesh) (Ex. 
16:4; Ps. 78:24-28; Neh. 9:15; similarly Ps. 105:40), sulfur and fire (Gen. 19:24), pow- 
der and dust (Dt. 28:24), stones (Josh. 10:11), fire (2 K. 1:10,12,14; Job 1:16), or even 
righteousness (Isa. 45:8). The statement that Yahweh makes the thunder — his voice 
— resound under the whole heaven (Job 37:3) completes our catalog of texts referring 
to meteorological and related phenomena. 

This brings us to the common idiom (mit)tahat haSSamayim (Aram. (hot s*mayyda’), 
“under heaven,” in which the catchword “heaven” usually refers to the region above the 
earth. Apart from the P texts, it is usually impossible to determine whether the texts in 
question think of heaven as rägia” or as the dwelling place of God. When the waters 
under heaven are gathered together in one place, when the flood is to destroy all flesh 
from under the heavens, and when all the high mountains under the whole heaven are 
covered with water (Gen. 1:9; 6:17; 7:19), the author is clearly drawing on the rägia" 
idea. The situation is different, however, when Yahweh announces that the remem- 
brance of Amalek will be utterly blotted out from under heaven (Ex. 17:14; Dt. 25:19), 
when the names of foreign kings and nations, and Israelite renegades as well, will be 
blotted out from under heaven (Dt. 7:24; 9:14; 29:19), whereas the name of Israel will 
be preserved (2 K. 14:27), and when foreign gods or Israel’s enemies are to be de- 
stroyed (Josh. 10:11; Lam. 3:66) or dread and fear of Israel come upon all the peoples 
under heaven (Dt. 2:25): here “under heaven” means simply the whole earth. This is 
true especially when Köl is inserted between the preposition and the noun, as when the 
text speaks of all peoples or kingdoms everywhere under heaven (Dt. 4:19; Dnl. 7:27) 
or something that has never before been done under the whole heaven (Dnl. 9:12), or 
when the construction appears in conjunction with the notion of God’s omniscience or 
claim to sole authority (Job 28:24; 41:3). Qoheleth employs the idiom in the same way 
(but without Köl) when speaking of human life or purposes (Eccl. 2:3; 3:1; possibly 
also 1:13, if the text is not emended!!"), 

On the other hand, the merism “in heaven above and on the earth beneath” stands 
for the entire cosmos, as we see from its use in Dt. 4:39; Josh. 2:11; 1 K. 8:23 — al- 
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ways in conjunction with Yahweh's claim to omnipotence — and its expanded form 
(with “in the water under the earth”) in the prohibition of images, where we recognize 
once more the “classic” cosmology (Ex. 20:4//Dt. 5:8). 

The atmosphere, the region between heaven and earth (in the narrower sense), is re- 
ferred to in constructions where the prep. ben, “between,” appears in conjunction with 
heaven and earth. Natural or supernatural phenomena may be involved. Absalom is left 
hanging “in the air” with his hair caught in a tree; in this predicament he is easily “dis- 
posed of” by Joab (2 S. 18:9). Angels, however, have ready access to this domain, 
where they can move freely or even stand without incurring harm (Zec. 5:9; 1 Ch. 
21:16). When seized by such an angel or by the räah, a mortal like the prophet Ezekiel 
can also experience the sensation of flight without danger (Ezk. 8:3), a form of move- 
ment otherwise restricted to the “birds of the air” (Gen. 1:20; cf. Prov. 23:5, where 
riches are compared to a flying eagle). 

The “birds of the air” appear frequently in onomastica associated with creation ac- 
counts, where they generally stand in opposition to such expressions as the “beasts of 
the field,” the “creatures of earth,’ and “cattle,” or “fish in the sea,” “creeping things,” 
or even “human beings.” The most comprehensive list of this sort occurs characteristi- 
cally in the introduction to P’s “dominion command” and in the command itself (Gen. 
1:26,28). Shorter series appear in Gen. 1:30 (P) and 2:19,20 (commonly assigned to J), 
as well as in Ps. 8:9(8) and 104:12. Here too belong the corresponding series when cre- 
ation is threatened by the flood (Gen. 6:7; 7:23) and delivered from the flood (Gen. 
7:2-3; 9:2), as well as the passages where the existence of the natural world is imper- 
iled by God’s punitive judgment (Jer. 4:25; 9:9[10]; Ezk. 38:20; Hos. 4:3; Zeph. 1:3) or 
Yahweh makes a new covenant with his creatures following such judgment (Hos. 
2:20[18]). 

Striking in its length is the series in the prohibition of images in Dt. 4:16-18. The 
content of this series is quite similar to the creation account in Gen. | (man — woman 
— animals upon the earth — birds that fly in the air — things that creep on the ground 
— fish in the water under the earth; note, however, that this text substitutes sippör for 
‘Op and a relative clause for the construct phrase). It is reasonable to assume that this 
text represents as complete as possible a catalog of the living beings created by God, so 
that the concerns reflected in the apologetic polemic of Gen. | are restated here in the 
form of acommandment, Also closely related to the theology of creation are the series 
in the book of Job where this expression occurs (Job 12:7-8; 28:21; 35:11). What Gen. 
|—2 presents in narrative dress and Dt. 4:16-18 clothes in the form of a commandment 
is here used argumentatively in connection with the problem of theodicy. 

Also related, if only distantly, is the merism “beasts of the field” and “birds of the 
air” in Dnl. 2:38; the point of the text is that Nebuchadnezzar has been granted power 
over all created beings by the hand of the king of heaven. 

In the context of wisdom argumentation, individual species of birds are cited 
paradigmatically, e.g., the eagle and the heron in the sky. In the numerical proverb 
Prov. 30:19, the way of the eagle in the sky is joined with the way of the snake on the 
rock, the way of a ship on the high seas, and the way of a man with a girl: all represent 
the incomprehensible. In Jer. 8:7 the innate behavior of various species of birds is con- 
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trasted with the perverse behavior of Israel in turning aside from Yahweh. The eagle in 
the heavens appears again in Lam. 4:19 as a proverbially swift creature. 

The meaning of Eccl. 10:20 is obscure: the birds of the air appear here as a kind of 
“secret service” informing the powerful. Possibly the text represents a sarcastic allu- 
sion to the mantic practice of augury; it is unnecessary to think immediately of the 
cranes of [bycus. The image of Yahweh as a fowler in Hos. 7:12 is less sapiential than 
visual; it is not impossible, however, that the text is likening the Ephraimites/Israelites 
to airborne birds: their hubris has robbed them of the firm ground of reality under their 
feet. 

The last and largest group of texts using the phrase “birds of the air” comprises 
those that speak of being left as prey for the birds of the air (and the animals or beasts 
of the field). This usage presumably reflects the general experience in the Near East 
that corpses of the slain are devoured as carrion (cf. 2 S. 21:10). Only once does this 
topos appear in a communal lament describing something that has already taken place 
(Ps. 79:2). All other occurrences are in threats or predictions, mostly of Dtr origin. 

Several subgroups can be distinguished. In 1 K. 14:11; 16:4; 21:24, the prophet’s 
threat culminates in the statement that the members of Jeroboam’s/Baasha’s/Ahab’s 
family who die in the city will be eaten by dogs, while those who die in the open coun- 
try will be eaten by the birds of the air. The other Dtr passages simply make the general 
statement that the corpses of the Israelites will be food for every bird of the air and 
beast of the field (Dt. 28:26//Jer. 7:33; Jer. 15:3; 16:4; 19:7; 34:20). Contrariwise, Ezk, 
29:5 uses the topos in an oracle against Egypt. Its original setting, however, was proba- 
bly the verbal abuse preceding a fight between champions, as illustrated by the words 
exchanged by David and Goliath (1 S. 17:44,46).!!! 

An attenuated form of this topos, finally, may be incorporated into the image of the 
gigantic trees to which Pharaoh is likened in Ezk. 31 and Nebuchadnezzar in Dnl. 4. As 
a kind of intermediate stage, the immediate context in Ezekiel also uses the image of a 
crocodile thrown on the ground, on which the birds of the air will settle and with which 
the beasts of the field will gorge themselves (Ezk. 32:4). The destructive connotations 
of the topos are still clear in 31:13, whereas in 31:6 and Dnl. 4:9,18(12,21) the birds of 
the air and beasts of the field simply make use of the tree, to which they pose no threat. 

Of course this traditio-historical reconstruction of how the topos developed belongs 
to the realm of speculation, but the purely secular usage of “heavens/sky”’ in all these 
Passages is beyond question. 


IU. Usage Outside the OT, 

|. LXX. In translating Samayim/S*mayya, the LXX consistently uses ourands or oc- 
casionally, in psalms and hymins outside the Psalter as well as in late writings without 
an equivalent in the MT, the plural of the same lexeme, previously rare in Greek. Ac- 
cording to Traub, the use of the plural in the former case does not represent a slavishly 
precise imitation of the Semitic plurale tantum SGmayim/s*mayya’, but is due to the 
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“plerophory of hymnic and doxological style.” Its appearance in the late texts, he be- 
lieves, can be traced to “the notion of a plurality of heavens which came from the Ori- 
ent, along with the associated speculations.”!12 

When one compares the LXX with the MT (using the Theod. text of Daniel), in only 
9 passages is Samayıim/S"mayyäa’ not represented by the corresponding Greek term 
ouranos: Dt. 7:24; Jer. 33(40):22,25; 51(28):48; Job 2:12; 22:12; Prov. 23:5; 30:19; 
Ecel. 2:3; Dnl. 4:23(26) (which uses the semantically equivalent adj. [ep-]ourdnios in- 
stead of the noun), (This list does not take into account other ms. variants such as 
ouränios in Dt. 28:12 LXX*.) Even if the so-called LXX text of the book of Daniel is 
used, the additional variation from the MT is slight (Dnl. 2:18,19; 6:28; also Dnl. 4—5, 
where the LXX displays a relatively independent text, in which the term “heaven” oc- 
curs more often than in the MT [20 times instead of 16]). 

If we observe that in the case of the Jeremiah passages the LXX text is shorter than 
the MT (in Jer. 33[40], vv. 14-26 of the MT are lacking, and in ch. 51[28], vv. 45-48), 
and that in Job 22:12 and Dnl. 6:28 the LXX has a different text, we can say that the 
LXX clearly considered Samayıim/S"mayya’ and ouranös (ouranot) to be identical 
terms. Three (or five) of the remaining five (or eight) variants represent rationalizing 
“paraphrases” (Dt. 7:24; Prov. 23:5; 30:19; Dnl. 2:18,19), which do not challenge the 
identity of the two terms. In Eccl. 2:3 the translator appears to have inserted (by mis- 
take?) the phrase “under the sun,’ which in this context is redundant and almost seman- 
tically equivalent.'!? The variation in Job 2:12 may be due to ignorance on the part of 
the Greek-speaking community concerning the ancient Near Eastern practice of throw- 
ing dust into the air (and thus upon one’s head) as a sign of sympathetic grief. 

But this survey is far from including all the instances of ouranös in the LXX. In no 
fewer than 46 passages (again taking the Theod. text of Daniel), the LXX has intro- 
duced the term “heaven” into the existing Hebrew text; in addition, there are 15 pas- 
sages where other terms than Sdmayim/S*mayyd’ are represented by ouranös, and one 
where a different term is represented by epouränios. In examining the distribution of 
Samayim/S“mayya',!!* we have already observed the tendency of heaven to play an in- 
creasingly central role in the course of Israel's religious history, The evidence of the 
LXX clearly confirms this observation. 

The observation that other terms than Samayım/S'mayya’ can be represented by 
ouranos (epouranios) does not contradict our earlier conclusion that we may assume 
the semantic identity of the two terms. Indeed, it confirms what we have already noted 
concerning the lexical field'!? and usage!!® of “heaven” in the biblical text: ourands 
represents märöm in Isa. 24:18,21, ragia‘ in Dnl. 12:3, and Sahag in Ps. 89:38(88:37). 
In this context we must also take into account such expressions as hé/fa hyp(ö) 
ouranön (ouranon), for which the groundwork is already laid in the MT by Eccl. 1:13; 
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2:3, 3:1, Job 28:24; 37:3, 41:3(11). They can now be employed redundantly as syn- 
onyms for eres (Job 2:2; 9:6; 18:4; 38:18,24,33; 42:15; plus 4 instances in interpola- 
tions: Est, 4:17c; Job 1:6,7; 9:13), hüsöt (Job 5:10), febel (Job 34:13; Prov. 8:26), or 
ffhöm (Prov. 8:28; cf. Job 9:13, indicating the dwelling place of the sea monster). 
Finally, in Isa. 14:13 and Job 22:26 ouranös represents '@l/*löah, and in Ps. 
68:15(67:14); 9190): 1, Sadday is translated ho epouräntos/ho theös tou ouranou. 

Traub asserts that in this last variant and in the additions to the MT we see mani- 
fested “the OT belief that God, as Creator of heaven and Ruler of heaven, is linked with 
heaven,.”!!’ This claim is plausible with respect to God as sovereign, but is unlikely 
with respect to God as creator. In any case the identification of '@l/löah and ouranös 
clearly accords with the personal usage of “heaven” in Dnl. 4:23(26);''® it precludes 
any association with heaven as part of God’s creation, The same is true of similar pas- 
sages in the LXX books that do not appear in the MT: heaven is called “lawgiver” 
(2 Mc. 3:15), Heliodorus is told that he has been flogged by heaven (3:34), the third of 
the seven brothers to be martyred thanks heaven for giving him his bodily parts (7:11), 
the eldest of the brothers calls Antiochus IV “the enemy of heavenly righteousness” 
(4 Mc. 9:15), and the fifth brother foretells “the vengeance of heavenly righteousness” 
upon Antiochus (11:3). Finally, the Jews avow that their ancestors “sinned against the 
Lord of Israel, the heavenly one” (1 Esd. 6:14; the parallel text in 2 Esd. 5:12 reads in- 
stead theös tou ouranoit). 

In addition, | Maccabees uses “heaven” almost as a synonym for “God”: 3:19 de- 
clares that strength comes from heaven; in 3:50; 4:10,40; 5:31; 9:46 (3 Mc. 6:17), the 
oppressed Jews cry aloud to heaven; in 3:60 Judas Maccabeus appeals to the will in 
heaven; in 4:24,55 (2 Mc. 15:34) heaven is praised for showing mercy and bestowing 
prosperity; according to 12:15; 16:3 (2 Mc. 8:20; 15:8; cf. also 3 Mc. 4:21; 5:50; 6:30), 
help comes from heaven alone. In 2 Maccabees, finally, we read that the seven mar- 
tyred brothers are children of heaven (7:34; cf. 4 Mc. 17:5, where they are likened to 
the stars of heaven and promised a dwelling place in heaven together with their mother; 
3 Me. 6:28, where all Jews are called children of heaven). We also read that the judg- 
ment of heaven hovers over Antiochus (9:4), who for his part places his hope (vainly) 
in heaven (9:20); the Jews can advance fearlessly against Lysias because they have “an 
ally from heaven” (11:10). 

Behind most of the other texts in the books of Maccabees where ouranos (ouranios) 
appears, we may recognize the notion of heaven as God's dwelling place in its original 
form, before it underwent further theological development; 2 Mc. 3:39 and 3 Me. 2:15 
refer to heaven explicitly as God’s dwelling place. In the latter passage, we even find 
the elative ouranos toi ouranou, modeled after such texts as Dt. 10:14: this locus of 
God is inaccessible to mortals. In 3 Mc. 6:18 the gates of heaven are opened so that two 
angels sent by God can come to the aid of the Jews. People raise their arms heayenward 
to address God or God’s heavenly host in prayer (2 Mc, 3:20; 14:34; 15:21; 3 Mc. 5:25; 
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4 Mc. 4:11), but prayers rise up to heaven almost of themselves (3 Me. 5:9). Similarly, 
Eleazar looks heavenward at his martyrdom (4 Mc. 6:6). It is common knowledge that 
Elijah was taken up into heaven (to God) (1 Mc. 2:58) and that Yahweh rained fire 
down from heaven (2 Me. 2:10; cf. Lev. 9:24 [without the word “heaven”]; 2 Ch. 7:1). 
The author of 2 Maccabees remembers the appearances from heaven that came to those 
who fought faithfully on behalf of Judaism (2 Me. 2:21; cf. Dnl. 6:28[27]) and relates 
how five figures on horseback appeared from heaven to the enemies of the Jews (2 Mc. 
10:29). Insofar as 2 Mc. 9:10 alludes to Isa. 14:13-15, it conveys the notion that the 
heavenly realm is the realm of God. 

On the other hand, only a single text in the books of Maccabees says that God made 
heaven (and earth) (2 Mc. 7:28). The merism and the context suggest that the author is 
thinking less of heaven in the sense of the Mesopotamian cosmology than of God's 
having made everything (including human beings) out of nothing; the subsequent 
words of the mother of the seven martyr brothers to her youngest son suggest as much. 
Finally, there is one instance of the expression “under heaven” as a synonym of “earth” 
(2 Mc. 2:18) and one of the turn of phrase that calls on heaven and earth as witnesses 
(1 Me. 2:37). 

The books of the LXX have 46 passages, also represented in the MT, where ouranös 
appears without a Hebrew equivalent. Most of these texts are consonant with our previ- 
ous observations.!!” Only rarely is there a mention of heaven as something created, in 
the sense of the Mesopotamian cosmology incorporated into such texts as Gen. | and 
Deutero-Isaiah. We find ouranos in contexts that speak of phenomena traditionally as- 
sociated with heaven or the heavens — birds (Gen. 40:17,19; Isa. 18:6; Ezk. 34:5: Hos. 
2:14[12]; Ps. 50[49]:11: cf. 3 Kgdms. 12:24, where the LXX has inserted the text of 
l K. 14:11), clouds (Job 7:9), winds (Ezk. 37:9), or the sun (3 Kgdms. 8:53a; relying 
on idiosyncratic translations and emendations, Albright interprets this text as an apolo- 
getic reflex of Phoenician notions: the worshiper expresses the conviction that Yahweh 
is to be placed above Baal Shamem and Baal Zaphon).!?° 

Appropriate expressions using ouranös are also inserted when smoke or fire rises up 
(Josh, 8:21; Dt. 9:15), when Moses lifts his hand or staff (Ex. 9:29; 10:13), when Elijah 
calls on Yahweh (1 K. 18:36) or a supplicant’s eyes look up to Yahweh (Isa. 38:14), 
when God calls down (Ex. 19:3 LXX®; in MT and LXX“:8, Yahweh calls from the 
mountain — a mitigation of the more extreme anthropomorphism of the original), or 
when fire comes down (1 K. 18:38). It is noteworthy that the ground is prepared for 
most of these additions by the appearance of an appropriate verb or by the mention of 
heaven in the immediate context; i.e., generally the LXX merely expands the text for 
the sake for clarity. 

This observation holds true also and especially for the additions in Gen. 1:9; Dt. 
30:4; Jgs. 13:20; Isa. 13:10; Ezk. 32:7 (LXX%); Hos, 2:23(21); Ps. 19(18):6(5); Dnl. 
8:10 (Theod.); Neh. 1:9, which only repeat explicitly or develop further something al- 
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ready said. It probably holds true also for 2 Ch. 6:23 (LXX) and Ps. 115:3 (113: 11; 
LXX°), where the repetition of ouranös could well be a copyist’s error occasioned by 
vv. 18 and 16(24) respectively but is quite in accord with the text. In Dnl. 9:3-4 
(LXX%), too, the expansion “God ‘of heaven’” probably represents assimilation to the 
context, despite the fact that the passage is relatively distant from 2:18-44, the original 
locus of the expression. The same is true of the addition in 3:17, which probably de- 
rives from 2:28, as well as for Dt. 8:19, where the invocation of heaven and earth as 
Witnesses (instead of Moses [MT]) probably represents an interpolation from Dt. 4:26; 
30:19; 31:28. 

The situation differs in the case of Hos, 13:4, which the translator clearly took as a 
quotation from Ex. 20:2-3 (probably the reverse of the historical situation!*!) and 
therefore expanded in the sense of Ex. 20:11 by borrowing from Deutero-Isaiah (Isa. 
45:12; 48:13) and Neh. 9:6: Yahweh not only brought Israel out of Egypt, but also cre- 
ated heaven and earth and all the host of heaven. The situation is probably similar in 
Isa. 5:30 and 8:21, where the expansion of the earthly perspective of the MT to include 
heaven is probably due to the translator’s interpretation of the affliction as the day of 
Yahweh and accordingly expanded the text with appropriate topoi from Isa. 13:10; Jer. 
4:23; etc. In 5:30 the addition was probably also occasioned by the /%nd‘ld of the MT. 
In Dt. 5:14 (LXX?) and 32:43, too, we are dealing with quotations from formally com- 
parable texts that expand the message of the text: the translator or copyist has added 
material from the Decalog in Ex. 20:11 to the first passage and from Ps. 96:11 = 1 Ch, 
16:31 to the second. 

The situation is just the opposite in the Prayer of Mordecai, which the LXX inserts 
following Est. 4:17 (a total of 24 verses). Here, in a list of Yahweh’s mighty acts, v. 17c 
refers to the creation of heaven and earth and every wonderful thing under heaven. In 
comparison to the MT, where there is no instance of Samayim (ouranös) in Esther, !*- 
the theological profile of this short book has shifted considerably. 

Finally, besides these additions to books of the Hebrew canon, we must discuss at 
least briefly the occurrences of ouranos in the additional extracanonical material found 
in the LXX. Except for the books of Maccabees, we have mentioned these documents 
only in passing. They contain | 15 (additions to Daniel according to Theod.) or | 14 (ad- 
ditions to Daniel according to the “LXX”’) instances of the noun, together with 10 of 
the adj. (ep-)ourdnios and one of the adv. ouranothen (“from heaven”: 4 Mc. 4:10). All 
told, the LXX uses ouranös 626 or 625 times; if we include the derivatives, there are 
637 (636) occurrences, with 49 of the plural. (Traub finds 667 occurrences, including 
51 of the plural, clearly counting both the Theod. and “LXX” occurrences instead of 
treating them as parallel traditions.)!*° 

This (relatively) large number of occurrences of “heaven” in the LXX documents of 
early Judaism confirms our earlier religio-historical conclusion,!** based on the minor 
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additions to the documents in the MT of the Hebrew canon: heaven plays an increas- 
ingly central role in Jewish theological thought in the late OT period and in the 
intertestamental period. 

The most extensive corpus of documents from this period, 1-4 Maccabees, contains 
roughly half of all the occurrences of “heaven” (47 of ouranös, 10 of [ep-Jouranios/ 
ouranöthen). We have already discussed this material, concluding that in these books 
heaven is usually viewed as the dwelling place of the deity, in accordance with 
Canaanite cosmology,!?? and is then often identified with the deity. The other texts of 
the so-called Apocrypha do nothing to challenge this picture, although in them heaven 
does appear somewhat more often as a secular entity than in Maccabees, References to 
heaven as something created by God, on the other hand, are quite rare, and always ap- 
pear in the merism “heaven and earth” (1 Esd. 6:12; Jth. 13:18; Bel 5), which is more a 
way of saying “everything” than an allusion to the cosmology of Gen. 1. Apart from 
Sirach, the only specific reference to Gen. | is in the Song of the Three Young Men, 
which speaks explicitly of the firmament and the waters above the heavens (Dnl. 
3:56,60; cf. also 1 Esd. 4:34). 

Although “heaven” is rare in secular contexts, when it does appear its usage does 
not diverge essentially from that in the MT: birds as tlying creatures are called “birds 
of the air” (Jth. 11:7; Bar. 3:17; Dnl. 3:80) or are situated between heaven and earth 
(Ep. Jer. 53, ina polemic against idols that compares the gods of the Gentiles to crows). 
We also read of the “stars of heaven” (Dnl. 3:36). With cosmological overtones associ- 
ated with the permanence of heaven, Bar. 1:11 cites Dt. 11:21 almost word for word. 
Finally, Bar. 2:2 and 5:3 employ the expression “under heaven” in the sense of “earth,” 
as commonly in Ecclesiastes and Job. 

Viewed from a theological perspective, the number of genitive phrases and attribu- 
tive or prepositional constructions associating “heaven” with God in these documents 
is noteworthy. Genitive phrases with ouranos include practically all the important 
terms for the deity: theds, “God” (Tob.®4 10:11; Tob. 7:13; 8:15; Jth. 5:8; 6:19 [in 
combination with the vocative kyrte/]; 11:17; 1 Mc. 3:18); bastleus, “King” (1 Esd. 
4:46,58; Tob.84 13:9,13; Tob. 1:18; 13:17; 3 Mc. 2:2 [again in combination with the 
vocative kyrie!]); kyrios, “Lord” (Tob.®4 10:13; Tob.* 6:18; 7:12,17 [in Tob.® 7:17 in 
an expanded merism analogous to Gen. 24:3]; 10:11,14); dyndstés, “Sovereign” (2 Mc. 
15:23); despötes, “Lord” (Jth. 9:12 [here as in Tob.®* 7:17 in an expanded form analo- 
gous to Gen. 24:3]). An expression appearing only peripherally in the MT (“King/Lord 
of heaven” in Dnl. 4:34[37] and 5:23) is now used redundantly and with a variety of 
nuances. The only traditional expression is “God of heaven,” although it too gained 
currency only thanks to political conditions in the Persian Empire. 

Furthermore, attributive constructions with epourdnios and the prepositional con- 
structions with en ouranö are not limited to the lexeme theös (as in 3 Mc. 7:6 and Tob. 
5:17; with the addition of oiköon in Tobit’): in 3 Mc. 6:28 we find huioi ton 
pantokrätoros epouraniou theou zöntos, and in 2 Mc. 15:4, kyrios zon autós en ourandé. 


125. See 11.1.b above. 
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Finally, we also find dynästes in a prepositional construction with en ouranö (2 Me. 
15:33: 

Otherwise, the theological usage of “heaven” largely conforms to that observed in 
Maccabees and the MT. The only new features are the expression “light of heaven” 
(Tob. 5:10) and the situation of wisdom in heaven (Wis. 9:10). From heaven, good 
may be expected (Tob.* 7:12; similarly 9:6), as the manna episode shows (Wis. 16:20; 
cf. Ex. 16:4); therefore one lifts up one’s face to heaven in prayer (1 Esd. 4:58; Sus. 35; 
negated: Sus. 9). But from heaven the all-powerful word of God can also bring punish- 
ment in the form of a warrior reaching from earth to heaven (Wis. 18:15-16). Misdeeds 
mount up to heaven (| Esd. 8:72), which mortals can neither fathom (Wis. 9:16) nor 
reach (Bar. 3:29). Heaven (and earth) can appear as witnesses (Jth. 7:28); they also sing 
the praises of truth (1 Esd. 4:36) and God (Tob. 8:5 [here “creation” replaces “earth’’}; 
Dni. 3:59); the stars may play the same role (Dnl. 3:63). Nevertheless, they are wrong 
who consider the luminaries of heaven to be gods (Wis. 13:2); these so-called gods 
cannot even show the Gentiles signs in the heavens (Ep. Jer. 66). 


2. Sirach. The situation is totally different in the book of Sirach, with its 14 (LXX) 
or 10 (Hebrew) occurrences of “heaven”: it bears the clear stamp of Gen. | and the as- 
sociated cosmology (see, e.g., Sir. 16:25-17:4). We find the elative “heaven of heav- 
èns” in 16:16 (Heb.; 16:18 LXX) in a list of the works of creation (cf. Neh. 9:6), along 
with the abyss (fhOm/dbyssos) and the earth, All three — as well as the mountains and 
the foundations of the earth, mentioned immediately afterward — are described as 
quaking when Yahweh visits or looks upon them (a motif borrowed from theophanies). 

Sir. 24:5, where Wisdom says that she compassed the vault of heaven and traversed 
the depths of the abyss, probably presupposes the Mesopotamian cosmology (cf. also 
43:12", which borrows the terminology of Job 22:14 [hiig|, LXX egyrösen ouranon en 
kyklösei döxes). This cosmology is also presupposed in Sir. 1:3, which speaks of the 
impossibility of searching out the height of heaven, the breadth of the earth, and the 
depths of the sea, as well as in 43:1,8(LXX),9. All four texts echo the ragia‘ concept of 
Gen. 1. 

When Sir. 45:15 and 50:24" speak of the “days of heaven,” as in Dt. 11:21 and Ps. 
89:30(29), again we hear the notion of heaven as a created entity that can pass away, 
even if only in the distant future. Sir. 17:32 is quite similar: the statement that God mar- 
shals the heavens recalls such texts as Gen. 1:4,31. Gen. | is probably also behind the 
use of the expression “under heaven” as a substitute for “earth” in Sir. 16:15 — in con- 
trast to its less specific meaning elsewhere. 

Even two of the three occurrences of “heaven” in the hymn honoring ancestors — 
the great retrospective survey of sacred history that concludes the book — appear to 
presuppose the Mesopotamian cosmology or at least to admit it in the background (Sir. 
48:3.20; cf. 1 K. 17:1; 18:1 and Dt. 11:17; 28:12; also 2 K. 19:14-34//Isa. 37:14-35). 
Only in Sir. 46:17, which draws on | S. 7:10 (in combination with 2 S. 22: 14//Ps. 
18:14[13]), can we perceive an allusion to the notion of heaven as God’s dwelling 
place. 

With respect to the notion of heaven, Sirach constitutes an exception within the so- 
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called Apocrypha. Sirach is the only clear dissenting voice countering the tendency of 
early Judaism — displayed most clearly in the books of Maccabees — to magnify the 
theological importance of heaven. But even Sirach could not halt the development of 
the stereotyped (theological) use of “heaven” as a synonym for the domain of God or 
for the very person of God. 


3. Dead Sea Scrolls. The evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls fits almost seamlessly 
within the picture drawn by the LXX. We will deal first with the more peripheral texts, 
References to statements that treat heaven as a created entity are few and highly formu- 
laic: they appear in hymns like 1QH 1:9 and 11QPs* 26:14, which mention the spread- 
ing out of the heavens, or 4Q381 1 3, a free quotation of Neh. 9:6. There is also 
4QpNah 1-2 2, which interprets Nah. 1:3 as meaning that whirlwind and storm refer to 
nothing other than the r@gia‘ of heaven and the earth; and 4Q504 1-2 7:6-8, where we 
find a unique hybrid combining the notions of dwelling place and rägia (cf. also 
4Q503 1-6 3:1 and 4Q511 30 2). 

Another group out of step with the trend during the intertestamental period com- 
prises the sections of the book of Enoch that deal specifically with astronomical phe- 
nomena (4QEnAstrP 23:1-8; 4QEn® 1 4:23-24 [the replacement of the first heaven by a 
new heaven]; 4QEn“ | 1:18 [identifying the “work” of heaven with the courses of the 
heavenly bodies]).!*° Finally, there are biblical quotations like |1QtgJob 13:2 (= Job 
28:21), where the ideas of the text being translated are naturally reflected (cf. also 
11QtgJob 10:[2]; 31:[6]). 

Elsewhere, “heaven” appears almost exclusively as a synonym for God or God’s do- 
main. Of course this general statement must be qualified by the observation that a great 
many of the texts usually cited cannot be classified, either because the context or the 
reading of the text itself is not clear (1QH fr. 58:6; 1Q30 3 3; 1Q34 3 1:4; 3Q12 1 3; 
3Q14 3 3; 4Q381 76-77 16; 40482 2 2; 40482 6 1; 40497 28 2; 4Q502 9 6; 4Q503 27 
2; 40504 5 1:6; 4Q511 3 7; 4Q511 122 3; 4Q511 135 2; 5Q25 2 1,608 32 1,608 37 3; 
8Q5 14; 11QPsAp? 1:10; 3:3). We shall also omit from our discussion the passages 
where the editors have totally reconstructed the text (e.g., 4QEn? 1 4:6; 4QEn? 16 2:10; 
AQEn? | 3:7; 4QEn" | 6:4; 4Q379 1 29; 4Q381 33 2). 

The few texts not fully consistent with our general statement do not represent the 
cosmology of Gen. 1. In 1Q22, the “Words of Moses” paraphrasing Deuteronomy, 
heaven and earth appear as witnesses (1:5; cf. Dt. 4:26, ete.; also the Bar Kochba letter 
Mur 43:3!27); the same document says that God can shut up the heavens so that rain 
will not fall (2:20; cf. Dt. 11:17, etc.). If we may interpret the latter statement in the 
light of 1QSb 1:4, which speaks of opening the heavens as a kind of spring (cf. also 
IOH 8:17 [although the reading “heavens” is disputed] and 11QBer 1:7) while drawing 
explicitly on the dwelling-place concept (cf. 4QM# 11 1:13; 4Q511 10 12), it does not 
constitute an exception but fits in with the general picture. 


126. Beyer, 714. 
127, DJD, H (1961), 159-61. 
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We might also treat IQM 10:8 as a minor exception to the general rule: the rhetori- 
cal question “Who is like you _. 2’ continues “.. . in heaven and on earth,” so that the 
earth appears also as belonging to God’s domain (cf. 1 K. 8:23//2 Ch. 6:14; Ps. 113:6; 
IOH fr. 13 3 may also belong here). But this text does not really contradict our general 
statement, especially since it has a kind of parallel in IQH 16:3, where the glory of 
God fills heaven and earth (= everything; cf. Ps. 148:13, which represents an initial 
stage of the notion of omnipresence). In addition, IQM 12:18 even implies that God 
can rise above the heavens, a notion that undoubtedly must be taken as a further embel- 
lishment of such statements, The vision of Levi (4QTLevi ar? [4Q213] 2:26-28) is 
unique, although it fits this context without difficulty: he sees heaven opened and is 
raised to the gates of heaven by the mountain on which he is standing (cf. 4QEn? | 
4:10; 4QEn® 1 3:10). 

Elsewhere in the Dead Sea Scrolls we find basically the same notions as in the 
Apocrypha and Daniel. This holds true particularly for |QapGen, where the new theol- 
ogy has to some extent replaced the old even in the “quotations” from Gen. 14:19,22 
(1QapGen 22:16,21). Instead of the maker of heaven and earth, we now find the “Lord” 
(mrh) of heaven and earth (cf. esp. Tob.#* 7:17; Jth. 9:12). The “Lord” of heaven alone 
appears also in 1QapGen 7:7; 12:17, the “King” of heaven in 1QapGen 2:14 (cf. al- 
ready AP 30.15; Dnl. 5:23; Tob.’ 6:18, etc., 1 Mc. 15:23; Dnl. 4:34[37]; Tob.’ 1:18, 
etc.; in 4Q400 2 3-4 and 4Q401 14 1:6, we find the abstract expression “heaven of his 
kingdom”). A similar expression (S/tn my’) occurs in 4QEnGiants? 1 2:16. 

Therefore the devout member of the Qumran community lifts his eyes to heaven 
when he wants to pray (4QTLevi ar* 1:8). Conversely, he knows that God came down 
from heaven at Sinai to instruct Israel (4Q381 69 Sa; cf. Ex. 19:3 LXX® and Neh. 
9:13). God also wages war from heaven on behalf of the community (1QM 11:17). 
Similar language can be used of the warriors or “host” of heaven (1QH 3:35-36; cf. 
Jgs. 5:20), whose dwelling place is in heaven, where also dwell the multitude of God’s 
holy ones (cf. 1Q19 2 1?), i.e., God’s elect (1QM 12:1). Other texts speak explicitly of 
the “elect of heaven” (1QM 12:5) or the “holy ones of heaven” (4QEn® 1 3;11!28), 

Finally, that the identification of God and heaven became a theological common- 
place at Qumran is shown by the use of b*né Sdmayim/S*min or mal “kê Samayim for the 
figures called b*né (hd-)lohim in the OT (1QS 4:22; 11:8; 1QH 3:22; 1QH fr. 2 10; 
1Q19 14 2; 1QapGen 2:5,[16]; 5:[4] and 1QH 19:2[?]; LQH fr. 1 1). Twice, in an echo 
of Dnl. 4:10,20(13,23), they are also called “guardians of heaven” (CD 2:18; 4QEn* | 
6:8). 


Bartelmus 


128. Beyer, 713-14. This last text may allude to the angels who fell from heaven, i.e., the an- 
gels formerly belonging to God’s heavenly court who had intercourse with human women. See 
J. A. Fitzmyer and D. A. Harrington, Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts. BietOr 34 (1978). 
76-77. 
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TAW Samir; DW Sayit 





I. Etymology and Meaning. II. Usage. III. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Meaning. Heb. Samir is a primary noun, cognate with Arab. 
samur, which native lexicographers identify as denoting “a particular type of tree with 
slender leaves and short thorns and a yellow fruit.”! Precise botanical identification of 
Sdmir is impossible: as is so often the case, Hebrew terminology does not coincide with 
our conceptions. Löw* identifies it with Christ’s-thorn (Paliurus aculeatus); Dalman, 
following Saadia,? suggests the wild carrot (Daucus aureus). It is best, however, to stay 
with a general term like “briar bush.” 

We always find Samir in conjunction with Sayıt, either in parallelism or in the phrase 
sadmir waSayit. Heb. Sayit also appears to be a primary noun; a proposed derivation 
from the root $h is highly questionable.* A noun Syf meaning “thornbush” is attested in 
an Aramaic inscription from Sefire, unfortunately in a damaged context.? Dalman con- 
siders Sayit a species of Achillea;® as in the case of Samir, however, precise identifica- 
tion is impossible, and may not be intended by the biblical text. 


II. Usage. Each of the two nouns occurs § times in the OT. All occurrences are in 
the book of Isaiah, in both early and late texts. In every case the combination character- 
izes the vegetation of an uncultivated and inhospitable area where only “briars and 
thorns” grow; other texts use the phrase gos w‘dardar in the same way.’ In the Dead 
Sea Scrolls the two pairs of words are used together.” Such areas are the “world of 
death.” in contrast to the “world of life,” land that is cultivated and settled.” The Song 
of the Vineyard (Isa. 5:1-7) describes what happens when Yahweh ceases to tend the 
vineyard: “I will make it a waste bafd) .... Briars and thorns (Samir wasayit) will 
spring up (alâ) there” (v. 6). 

According to Isa. 7:23-25, a time will come when every field where a thousand 
vines grow will become Samir wäsayit; people will hunt there because the land is full 
of Samir waSsayit, People will not venture to go there for fear of briars and thorns. Wil- 
derness has replaced cultivated fields. Isa. 9:17(Eng. 18) alludes to the flammability of 
briars: they will be consumed by the fire of wickedness. The same notion appears in 


. HAL, I, 1562, citing Lane, I/4, 1425. 

. I. Low, Flora der Juden, Ul (Vienna, 1924), 133. 
.G. Dalman, Aus, I (1932), 321. 

. HAL, II. 1486. 

. KAI 223A,5; DISO, 299. 

. Aus, II, 321. 
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. see III below. 

. See ILC, 1-IT, 455. 
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10:17: the light of Israel (viz., Yahweh) will become a fire that will consume the briars 
and thorns of Assyria. 

In the eschatological Song of the Vineyard (Isa. 27:2-6) that turns the threat of Isa. 5 
into a promise, Yahweh promises to battle the briars and thorns that threaten the life of 
the vineyard, to burn them with fire, and to tend and irrigate the vineyard once more. 
Finally, Isa. 32:12-13 exhorts the people to mourn the devastation of the fields, where 
now only Samir wäasaylt grow up. 


HI. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls Samir occurs only twice. IQH 
8:20ff, describes the Qumran community as a plantation tended by the one who laid it 
out. If he withdraws his hand, gos w*dardar will spring up and the plantation will turn 
into Samir wäsayıt (1. 25). Here the two OT expressions are combined. 

The second occurrence (4Q368 10 2:5) is in an apocryphon on the Pentateuch. Here 
samir waSayit appears without gös w‘dardar; the latter in turn appears without samir 
waSayit in the sapiential text 4Q423 2:3. 

The LXX does not translate Samir wäsayıt consistently. Only in Isa. 7:23-25 is the 
pair of words retained and rendered by chérsos and dkantha. Elsewhere we find para- 
phrases, using not only chérsos, “dry,” and dkantha, “thorns,” but also words like 
dgröstis, a kind of grass; chörtos, “grass”; kalamé, “stalk(s)”; and even hyle, “stuff 
(Isa. 10:17), 
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I. Other Languages and Literatures. II. Distribution. III. Semantics: |. Verbal Forms; 
2. Adjectives and Nouns; 3. y“simön/y“Simöt. TV. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Other Languages and Literatures. Akkadian has a verbal root Samamu with the 
meaning “paralyze”; all its occurrences have to do with the crippling of a part of the body. ! 


Samam. J. V. Kinnier Wilson, “Hebrew and Akkadian Philological Notes,” JSS 7 (1962) 173- 
83, esp. 178-79; N. Lohfink, “Enthielten die im AT bezeugten Klageriten eine Phase des 
Schweigens?” VT 12 (1962) 260-77; F. Stolz, “QW sSmm to lie deserted,’ TLOT, Ill, 1372-75. 


1. R. C. Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts (Oxford, 1923), nos. 77, 1:1, 1; 88, 1:11; 93, 3:12; 
STT, nos. 89:9,14,19,30: 91:87; R. Labat, Traité Akkadien de diagnostics et prognostics médi- 
caux (Paris. 1951), no. 70.13; F. Köcher, Die babylonsich-assyrische Medizin in Texten und 
Untersuchungen (Berlin, 1963), nos. 119:4; 438:8; 445:12: 449:111.14: CT 23 46 iii 26: KAR 
267:14. 
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The verb is attested in Babylonian and Assyrian in both the G stem and the D stem. Sub- 
jects include sTru(m)/Séru, “flesh?” and gatu(m), “hand;™* or “skull? 

The verb clearly does not denote a destructive activity; theological usage to describe 
a divine act is not attested. 

The meaning “paralyze” suggests a relationship with the verbal root in Biblical He- 
brew (Ezk. 3:15, hiphil; Ps. 143:4, hithpolel; Ezr. 9:3,4, polel).® 

In Ugaritic the existence of smm II (?), “be amazed, surpass,” cannot be ruled out.’ 

Of interest both philologically and as a semantic parallel is the conditional curse to 
which the parties to the Aramaic treaty from Sefire (mid-8th century) submit them- 
selves,® L. 32 states the consequence for anyone who breaks the treaty: “His grass shall 
be reduced to a wilderness (ySmn).” 

The only occurrence in Biblical Aramaic is the ithpolel @sfOmam in Dnl. 4:16(Eng. 
19), “I was petrified with fear,” describing the seer’s reaction to Nebuchadnezzar’s ac- 
count of his dream and the demand to interpret it. 

The survival of the lexical field beyond the period of the protocanonical biblical 
books is attested in the 2d/Ist century B.C.E. by Sir. 9:7b and 49:6b, as well as by the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, with some 20 occurrences.’ 


I. Distribution. There are more than 200 biblical occurrences of a root Smm; ap- 
proximately half of these are forms of the verb, while the rest are substantives. It is a 
matter of dispute whether a separate root ySm must be postulated in addition to the 
geminate root $mm to account for verbal and substantival forms with initial y, The oc- 
currences in question do not exhibit any difference in meaning.!" 

The occurrences of the root are distributed throughout almost the entire Hebrew Bi- 
ble (exceptions: Judges, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Proverbs, Ruth, Song of 
Songs, Esther, Nehemiah, | Chronicles). 


HI. Semantics. There is no equivalent to §mm in any modern language, with a sin- 
gle word group covering the semantic spectrum of the lexical field in Biblical Hebrew. 
Closest is the notion of “desolation,” which can suggest the psychological states as 
well as the geographical and physical conditions denoted by forms of smm. 


2. AHw, M, 1154; CAD, XVIPI1, 295. 

3. E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vortstellungen der Babylonier, | (Berlin, 1931), 139 
(no. 30 C, 1. 14), 143 (no. 30 D, 1. 21); CT 23 46 iii 26. 

4. Labat, no. 42.39: CT 23 41. 15; Köcher, no. 119.4; Ebeling, 160 (no. 32 Mt 93 3, 1. 11); 
STT, no. 89:9,14,19,30; 91:18,20. 

>. Labat, no. 70.13. 

6. See also Stolz. 1372-73; GesB, 843-44: LexHebAram, 860. 

7.G. del Olmo Lete, Mitos y Leyendas de Canaan (Madrid. 1981), 630, with bibliog.: WUS, 
no. 2631; B. Margalit, A Matter of ‘Life’ and ‘Death.’ AOAT 206 (1980), 92-93, 

8. KAI 222A. 

9. See [V.2 below, 
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|. Verbal Forms, a. Qal. The gal of samam, followed by a subject and without any 
additional grammatical element, can be predicated of arable land (Gen. 47:19), cultic 
high places and altars (Ezk. 6:6; the ancient versions read forms of Smm twice or inter- 
preted the variant forms of the MT in this sense! !), the land and its fullness (19:7), the 
princes of the sea (26:16), the mountains of Israel (33:28; also 35:12 Q [K: Israel]), the 
inheritance of Israel (35:15), and “all who pass by” (the ruins of the temple: | K. 9:8; 
their land: Jer. 18:16; this city: Jer. 19:8; devastated Edom: Jer. 49:17; absolutely: 2 Ch. 
7:21). The negative condition as it affects both human beings and topographical or 
structural entities can be stated (Ezk. 35:12,15), lamented (Ezk. 19:7), abjured (Gen. 
47:19), or threatened (all other instances), The context of Ezk. 36:3 suggests a transi- 
tive interpretation of the qal inf. Sammöt,'? 

In 8 instances a gal form is expanded by a phrase with ‘a/, always with a human sub- 
ject (your enemies, Lev. 26:32; many, Isa. 52:14; the heavens, Jer. 2:12; everyone who 
passes by Babylon, Jer. 50:13; all the inhabitants of the isles, Ezk. 27:35; all who know 
you among the peoples, Ezk. 28:19; all who say to me, “Aha, Aha!” Ps. 40:16[15]; the 
upright, Job 17:8). The motivations introduced by ‘al are all highly unspecific. 

In Ezk. 12:19 the object is introduced by min: “Of their water they shall drink in dis- 
may.” This construction is unique, but is supported by the LXX"? and stands in imme- 
diate proximity to another motivating min phrase: “on account of the violence of all its 
inhabitants” (cf. 32:15). In 19:7 we find the more common construction, “The land and 
its fullness was appalled,” coupled with miggöl Sa“gatd, “at the sound of his [the 
lion’s] roaring.” à 

Transitive and intransitive uses also appear together in texts employing the gal ac- 
tive participle: Tamar, raped and rejected by Amnon, “then lived as a desolate woman” 
(2 S. 13:20); the barren, widowed, and forsaken daughter of Zion is clearly described 
as being desolate (Isa. 54:1). 

The state of Jerusalem’s children lamented in Lam. 1:16 is best described as “dis- 
consolate.” The statement in v. 4 that “the roads to Zion mourn” and “all her gates are 
Sömemim (destroyed? deserted? lonely?]” shows that descriptions of psychological and 
structural or topographical conditions can use the same vocabulary. 

In Lam. 1:13 the Ist person lament of Jerusalem, pelted with fire from above and 
brought low by the hunter’s snare, is more suggestive of being “shattered” by Yahweh. 

The translation of Lam. 3:11 must remain uncertain. The uniquely formulated ac- 
tions that bring about the problematic state of the speaker do not indicate clearly the 
extent to which the metaphors of dangerous wild animals are continued from v. 10 or 
where the image of the hunter that dominates the following verses begins. 

The heritages of Israel that Deutero-Isaiah assigns to the Servant to apportion are 
described as “devastated,” without further specification (Isa. 49:8). 

Nominalized feminine plural forms mark the starting point for the coming change 


11. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. tr. 1979), 179. 
12. See below. 
13. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983). 228. 
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of fortunes: “your waste places” (Isa. 49:19), “desolate wastes” (Ezk. 36:4), “former/ 
ages-old wastes” (Isa. 61:4). 

The 5 occurrences of the gal in Daniel merit special attention. As we would expect in 
the conventional language of prayer, 9:18 moves within the boundaries already identi- 
fied (fem. pl. ptep.: “our waste places”). The MT as it stands!* suggests an active sense 
for the gal participle in 8:13; 9:27; 12:11 (see the discussion of Ezk. 36:3 above).!> 

b. Niphal. In the use of the niphal, too, we may distinguish two groups of subjects 
affected by a state that can be denoted by forms of Smm. On the one hand, we find 
structures and geographical entities: “your roads” (Ley. 26:22), highways (Isa. 33:8), 
“your altars” (Ezk. 6:4), the soil of Israel (Ezk. 25:3), Egypt (Ezk. 30:7), storehouses 
(Joel 1:17), the high places of Isaac (Am. 7:9), battlements (of the destroyed nations, 
Zeph. 3:6), the land (Ezk. 36:34-35; Zec. 7:14), cities (Isa. 54:3; Ezk. 36:35; Am. 
9:14), the squares of Jerusalem (Jer. 33:10), lands (Ezk. 29:12: 30:7), “the desolation” 
(Ezk. 36:36), the camp of the psalmist’s enemies (Ps. 69:26[25]). On the other hand, 
we find human beings: the priests (Jer. 4:9), “one like the other” (Ezk. 4:17), they of 
the west (Job 18:20), “those who feasted on delicacies” (Lam. 4:5). 

Participial forms qualify the subjects of various verbs: towns will be resettled (Isa. 
54:3); the streets of Jerusalem will once more hear the voice of mirth (Jer. 33:10-11); 
on the day when iniquities are cleansed, the land will be tilled again (Ezk. 36:34); the 
waste and ruined towns will be fortified and inhabited once more (v. 35); the nations 
that are left will know that Yahweh has replanted the desolate fields (v. 36); when 
Yahweh restores the fortunes of his people Israel, they will rebuild the cities and in- 
habit them (Am. 9:14). 

In addition to absolute use, we find again two expressions with min: “the land is 
stripped of all that fills it (mimm*lö’ä)” (Ezk. 32:15), and those scattered by Yahweh’s 
judgment leave behind a land so desolate “that no one goes to and fro.” We also finda 
construction using ‘a/ in conjunction with a human subject: in Job 18:20 Bildad ex- 
presses his belief that the people of the west are “appalled” at the day of judgment (‘al- 
yomo) that overtakes the wicked. 

The niphal forms in all these passages should probably be interpreted in a passive 
sense. We are clearly dealing with the work of a destructive will, which arouses terror 
in those affected — to the extent that they are thought of as having emotions. 

Only the context, which threatens a drought, indicates that the people who are the 
subject of §mm niphal in Ezk. 4:17 are “dying of thirst.” 

c. Hiphil and Hophal. Nu. 21:30 must be treated as an exception. This poetic lament 
already led to various conjectures on the part of those who translated the ancient ver- 
sions, without leading to a convincing answer. If we follow the MT in reading Ist per- 
son plural verbs at the beginning of both lines of v. 30 (“we shot at them” and “we laid 
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waste”; naSsim), both subject and object are unclear.!® The EU may be correct in con- 


14. See O. Plöger, Daniel. KAT XVII (1965), 122, 135, for proposed emendations. 
15. On the other occurrences of the gal participle see IIl.l.e below. 
16. But cf. R. Althann, Bibl 66 (1985) 568-71. 
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jecturing a toponym Nashim, otherwise unattested (just like the following nopah, al- 
ready rendered as Nophe by Vg.). 

We would expect the subject performing the action denoted by the hiphil to be 
stated explicitly; in 10 of the 16 occurrences this subject is Yahweh (or “you” [= God] 
in Job 16:7; in Mic. 6:13 the context shows that Yahweh functions as the logical sub- 
ject of the infinitive absolute). The entities affected by the action are “your sanctuaries” 
(Lev. 26:31), the land (v. 32), the people of Ashdod (1 S. 5:6), the Israelites (Ezk. 
20:26), the land and its fullness (30:12), Pathros (30:14), many peoples (32:10), “her 
[Israels] vines and fig trees” (Hos. 2:14[12]), Job’s surroundings (Job 16:7). 

There are also two texts stating that “the gentile nations have devoured Jacob and 
laid waste his pasturage” (Ps. 79:7; cf. Jer. 10:25, where the psalm text is quoted in ex- 
panded form in the context of a complex composition concerning divine and human 
wisdom, comprising elements of diverse provenance). 

When used intransitively, the hiphil does not differ markedly in meaning from the 
qal (as is also true of ‘rk, hrs, “Sr etc.'’). As subject, we find ndweh (Jer. 49:20; 50:45) 
or a personal subject (“I sat stunned,” Ezk. 3:15; “be appalled,” an imperative ad- 
dressed by Job to his friends, Job 21:5). There is no detectible difference in meaning 
from the analogous “invitation” — also an oxymoron — addressed to the heavens in 
Jer. 2:12 (gal). 

The 4 occurrences of the hophal appear in threats in H (Lev. 26:34,35,43), where 
“days of desolation” (theological passive) are foretold for the land as compensation for 
failure to keep Sabbaths, and in 2 Ch, 36:21, which borrows the same formula to char- 
acterize the fate of the generation of the exile as fulfillment of a prophecy (ostensibly 
by Jeremiah). 

d. Hithpolel. There are 5 occurrences of the hithpolel; the subjects are the lamenting 
psalmist (Ps. 143:4), the seer Daniel (Dnl. 8:27), the wisdom adept addressed by 
Qoheleth (Eccl. 7:16), and Yahweh (Isa. 59:16; 63:5). In each case the verb clearly re- 
fers to a psychological state. The range of translations in the lexicons (“astonishment, 
amazement, dismay, paralysis, horror, self-destruction’) and the inconsistency of the 
ancient versions compel us to recognize that any interpretation can only be approxi- 
mate. 

Ps. 143 is a late individual lament; in v. 4 the psalmist describes his psychological 
state in the face of the deadly machinations of his enemies. In Dnl. 8:27 the seer de- 
scribes his reaction to the vision of the ram and the he-goat. V. 27a clearly concludes 
the account; the redactional v. 27b serves to keep the chain of events open-ended. 
“Classic” reactions to revelatory experiences are probably in the background. 

Two closely related late texts in the book of Isaiah (second recension?!*) — one a 
Ist person statement by God (Isa. 63:5), the other a 3d person description of Yahweh 
(59:16) — describe how a theophany is elicited: God is forced to observe with horror (? 
amazement? anger? terror?) that no one has intervened to halt obvious injustice. In a 


17. Bergsträsser, 319d. 
18. ©. H. Steck, Bereitete Heimkehr. SBS 121 (1985), 51. 
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clear avoidance of anthropomorphisms, the LXX makes do with a “closer look” 
(katenoesen, 59:16; prosenoésa, 63:5) — in contrast to Ps. 143:4b (etarächthe he 
kardia mou, “my heart was appalled”) and Dnl. 8:27 (exelyömen epi të ordmati, “I was 
undone by the vision’). 

In contrast to this stative or passive sense, Ecc]. 7:16 appears to use the hithpolel of 
smm reflexively: “Do not act too wise — why should you destroy yourself (psychologi- 
cally)?” 

e. Polel Participle. The two occurrences of the polel participle (Ezr. 9:3-4) appear in 
a Ist person account by Ezra of his reaction to the news that the returnees had not sepa- 
rated themselves from the inhabitants of the land and their abominations — concretely, 
that they had entered into mixed marriages. The verbs appear at the conclusion of a se- 
quence of typical gestures of horror in the face of a heinous offense: “I tore my gar- 
ment and my mantle, pulled hair from my head and beard, and sat appalled.” This final 
action is then restated immediately as a continuing condition, during which there gath- 
ered around Ezra all those who were terrified at the (minatory) words of the God of Is- 
rael. 

The sense is the same as in Ezk. 3:15, in the prophet’s Ist person account of his call 
(which also speaks of other people and a period of time); he uses the hiphil participle 
of smm to describe his reaction: “I sat there in their midst, stunned, for seven days.” 
Revocalization as a polel-" is unnecessary: Job 21:5 also uses the hiphil of $mm intran- 
sitively, in this case with the same meaning as the gal (cf. Jer. 2:12). 

In Dnl. 9:27 and 11:31 we find the polel ptcp. m‘sOmem used in a clearly transitive 
sense. If the MT of 9:27b is not emended.?! the translation is: “In the middle of the 
week, he shall make sacrifice and offering cease, and on the wings of abominations 
there will be something that brings desolation, until the end and decree of destruction 
are poured upon the desolator.” This passage may be interpreted as follows: In the 
apocalyptic calculation of the end, the cessation (the hiphil of $bt may represent a sec- 
ondary allusion to the person responsible, Antiochus IV) of the temple cult is foretold 
for the middle of the week. On the “wing of abominations” (‘al-k*nap) (= the odious 
construction of an altar to Zeus; or the text may be emended to ba'al knap, an allusion 
to a title of the Syrian god of heaven, identified with Zeus Olympios*?) will come 
something that brings desolation (m’sömem) — putting an end to the legitimate cult. 
The “end and decree of destruction” (cf. Isa. 10:23; 28:22) poured out on the desolator 
(Sömem) are targeted for Antiochus IV (whose alterations in the cult are described in 
| Mc. 1:41-64 and 2 Mc. 6:1-5). 

The different participles thus have different meanings. In view of the presence of 
both stative and active forms in several stems, the form Sömem must be read as a qal 
participle rather than an abbreviated polel form. 


19. See also F. Piotti, “Osservazioni su alcuni problemi esegetici nel libro dell’ Ecclesiaste, 
BeO 22 (1980) 243-53. 

20. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I, 95. 

21. See also Plöger, Daniel, 135. 

22. Ibid, 
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In the light of this analysis, Dnl. 11:31 may be translated: “They shall set up the 
abomination that brings desolation (m*sOmem).” Dnl. 12:11 may be interpreted as re- 
ferring to “the abomination of a desolator (Sömem), and 8:13 similarly: “For how long 
is this vision concerning the regular burnt offering and the offense that there is a 
desolator (Somem), who gives over the sanctuary and its service to be trampled?” 

In Dnl. 9:18,26, the feminine plural participle has an intransitive sense: “(our) deso- 
lations,’ i.e., that which stands desolate in our midst. On the one hand, these desola- 
tions are a motive for intervention, brought to God’s attention in Daniel’s lament 
(9:18); on the other, they are an element of the divine plan revealed and interpreted 
apocalyptically by Gabriel (“decreed destruction,’ 9:27). 


2. Adjective and Nouns. a. Adjective. The context of Jer. 12:11 is Yahweh’s lament 
over the misdeeds of the many shepherds in his vineyard and favorite portion. The den- 
sity of verbal and nominal forms of Simm is the result of extensive textual reworking.>> 
The concentration of expressions denoting destruction in so short a text makes a pow- 
erful rhetorical impression, but limits the precise interpretation of the individual words. 

In Lam. 5:18 the state of Zion is described by a verbal adjective illustrated by a tell- 
ing detail — “foxes prowl over it.” 

Dnl. 9:17 is a typically formulated petition for relief from disaster: Daniel calls on 
“our God” to let his face shine (once more) on his desolated sanctuary “for the sake of 
Adonai.” 

b. S’mämä,. Of the 55 occurrences of the noun $S’mämä, only three appear outside 
prophetic texts. In the context of the concluding warnings and promises of the Cove- 
nant Code (probably the latest stratum), Ex. 23:29 explains why God will not drive out 
the indigenous inhabitants of the land in a single year. Were this to happen, the land 
would become $“mämä and wild animals would take it over. Here the term appears to 
mean “insufficiently populated” or even “devoid of inhabitants,” but it takes on this rel- 
atively precise sense only from the context; in the light of its many other occurrences, 
we must content ourselves with the less vivid meaning “desolate.” Lev. 26:33 appears 
among the curses and threats of H, making the general prediction that the land will be- 
come S*mdamd and the cities a ruins (horbä). 

Josh. 8:28 tells how Joshua, having taken the city of Ai by subterfuge, burned it and 
made it “forever a rubbish heap of $’mämd [cf. Jer. 49:2], as it is to this day.” 

The occurrences in the prophetic books exhibit a comparatively modest range of 
syntactic variation. Isa. 1:7 uses two noun clauses: “your land — a S*mamd, and your 
cities — burned with fire,” finally adding: “like the destruction of Sodom” (MT “like 
destruction of foreigners”; because all other occurrences of mahpekat are associated 
with Sodom [Dt. 29:22(23); Isa. 13:19; Jer. 49:18; 50:40; Am. 4:11], we may conjec- 
ture the same simile here and emend zarim to s’döm). This text (though reconstructed) 
suggests that the destruction of Sodom is archetypal of s“mamd. 

Joel 2:3 describes the effects of the day of Yahweh: “Before it the land is like the 


23. See the reconstruction by K. Seybold, VT 36 (1986) 93-104. 
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garden of Eden, after it a wilderness of §*mamd.” Isaiah’s question concerning the term 
of his call to proclaim judgment receives the answer (Isa. 6:11b) “until the land is lefta 
S’mamä” (if we accept a common emendation; the MT has the gal of sh, “lie desolate,” 
in v. lla; a niphal fissa eh immediately following seems awkward and is generally 
emended to fisar). 

In Jer. 32:43 the discouraged Judahites call their land a S'mäamdä; in Ezk. 35:14 the 
gloating Edomites use the same word to describe the land of their neighbors. Accord- 
ing to Isa. 62:4, God will abolish this name. 

Noun phrases are uncommon.** The more noteworthy are midbar s’mämä, “desolate 
wilderness” (Jer. 12:10; Joel 2:3), and s*mdmd ‘ad-‘dlam, “everlasting waste” (Jer. 
49:33; cf. the pl. Sim*mot ‘Olam in Jer. 51:26,62; Ezk. 35:9). 

Besides appearing in noun clauses, $'mamdä also functions as a predicate noun with 
the vb. häyä; the subjects are (your) land/the whole land,?5 Jerusalem (Isa. 64:9), 
Rabbah (Jer. 49:2), Hazor (49:33), Chaldea (50:13), Babylon (51:26,62), Egypt (Ezk. 
29:12), Mt. Seir (35:4,15), and Moab (Zeph. 2:9). Without any detectible difference in 
meaning, we find the expression hayd + [° + S*mamd, the subjects being the towns of 
Judah (Jer. 44:6), Egypt (Ezk. 29:9; Joel 4:19[3:19]), the land (Mic. 7:13), the houses 
of Judah (Zeph. 1:13), and Ashkelon (2:4). 

Similarly, the act. vbs. sim and nätan (with or without /*) with s*mamd can have as 
objects the towns of Judah (Jer. 9:10[11]; 10:22; 34:22), my field (12:11), all idols 
(Mic. 1:7), the mountains of Esau (Mal. 1:3), the land of the Chaldeans (Jer. 25:12), 
Nineveh (Zeph. 2:13), my favorite portion (Jer. 12:10), the land (Ezk. 6:14; 15:8; 
33:28,29), the land of Egypt (29:10,12; 32:15), and Mt. Seir (35:3,9). 

In Jer. 10:22 the subject that accomplishes this destruction is a great noise; in 
12:11 it is an impersonal “they”; and in 12:10, the many shepherds. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, however, it is Yahweh who unleashes his destructive power against 
idols (Mic. 1:7) or the enemies of his people, but also in judgment against his own 
people. 

Although most of the occurrences of S’mamä are associated with geographical or 
structural entities, we must not overlook the use of this noun with animate creatures: in 
Ezk. 7:27 the prince wraps himself in S*mda@md; in Mic. 1:7 Yahweh threatens to make 
all the idols of Samaria into S*mamd., 

c. Sammd. The noun Sammd appears to be largely synonymous with S’mamä; it also 
is used in similar constructions. All its occurrences are in the context of judgment, 
threatened or remembered. (In Ps. 73:19 the normally collective term is applied to indi- 
vidual evildoers who have enjoyed success and prosperity.) 

Of the word’s 39 occurrences, 24 are in Jeremiah. The single occurrence in Ezekiel 
(Ezk. 23:33) is also the only instance of a genitive phrase: kôs Sammd üS'mämä, “the 
cup of horror and desolation,’ which Jerusalem must drink. 

In verbal clauses Sammä appears as the subject of $’r (Sammd is left in the city, Isa. 


24. On sequences see Ill.2.c above. 
25. See above. 
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24:12), hayä (Sammä and a horrible thing are abroad in the land: prophets prophesy 
falsely, Jer. 5:30-31), and hzq hiphil (sammä has taken hold of me, Jer. 8:21). 

As a predicate noun with a double accusative, Sammä describes Israel (Dt. 28:37), 
Ephraim (Hos. 5:9), my vines (Joel 1:7), the land of Israel (Jer. 2:15; 4:7; 18:16; 
25:9,11), Judah and Jerusalem (Jer. 44:22; 2 Ch. 29:8), Jerusalem and its inhabitants 
(2 K. 22:19; Jer. 19:8), many houses (Isa. 5:9), Jerusalem (Mic. 6:16), Jerusalem and 
the towns of Judah, its kings and officials (Jer. 25:18), those left in Jerusalem after 598 
(Jer. 29:18), those who flee to Egypt (Jer. 42:18; 44:12), the people of Jerusalem 
warned by the prophets before the exile (Zec, 7:14), the wicked (Ps. 73:19), “your fa- 
thers and brothers” (2 Ch, 30:7), Noph/Memphis (Jer. 46:19), the towns of Moab 
(48:9), Bozrah (49:13), Edom (49:17), Babylon (50:23; 51:37,41), the land of Babylon 
(50:3; 51:29), the cities of Babylon (51:43), the earth (Isa. 13:9; Jer. 25:38). Here too 
we find persons as Well as geographical and structural entities. Regions that become 
sammä are no longer fit habitation for human beings and domestic animals (but may be 
inhabited by wild animals: Jer. 51:37; Zeph. 2:15; cf. Ex. 23:29, where §*mdadmd has the 
same meaning). Groups of people so described evoke a reaction of horror. 

The active verbs used with Sammdä are sit qal (Jer. 2:15; 50:3), sim (Isa. 13:9; Jer. 
4:7, 18:16; 19:8; 25:9: 51:29: Joel 1:7), and ndtan (Jer. 25:18; 29:18; Mic. 6:16). 

In these cases and when used with haya, Sammä is always constructed with /* (only 
in Jer. 51:37 is the particle not repeated in a series). Usually the word appears as one el- 
ement of a pair of words or of a stereotyped series, which emphasize the subjective ele- 
ments of horror, accompanied by apotropaic hissing or whistling (S*régd, 8 times in 
Jeremiah [plus 18:16 cj.?]; 2 Ch. 29:8), dread (Sa“riird, Jer. 5:30), aversive mockery 
(S‘nind and probably also mäsäl, Dt. 28:37), cursing (q‘lald, 2 K. 22:19; Jer. 25:18; 
44:12,22; 49:13; ‘ald, Jer. 29:18; 42:18; 44:12), repugnance (herpå, Jer. 29:18; 42:18; 
44:12), or trembling (za“wd, 2 Ch. 29:8 cj.), or else the objective element of physical 
destruction (horböt, Jer. 25:9; horbä, Jer. 25:11,18; 44:22; höreb, Jer. 49:13; ‘eres 
siwwä wa“rabd, Jer. 51:43). 

The agent who produces Sammd is usually Yahweh, named more or less directly. As 
immediate agents, we also find “a nation (from the north)” that makes Babylon (Jer. 
50:3) or “my vines” (Joel 1:7) sammä and the prophet who bears the cup of staggering 
that brings desolation (Jer. 25:9). In Jer. 2:15 young lions are named as the agent and in 
4:7 “a lion, a destroyer of nations” — but this lion is then identified as Yahweh (25:38). 
Finally, as a kind of theological quintessence, the introduction to the third strophe of 
Ps. 46 calls on people to behold “the works of Yahweh,” identified as Sammdt (the only 
instance of the plural). 

d. Other. There are some 50 occurrences of our word family in the book of Ezekiel, 
almost a quarter of the total. Half are verbal forms, half substantives. Among the latter 
are some nouns not found elsewhere. 

In Ezk. 4:16 and 12:18-19 the prophet is commanded as a symbolic act to eat and 
drink with quaking, trembling, and fearfulness. The associated interpretation foretells 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem (ch. 4) and the exiles (ch. 12), too, will eat their bread 
with fearfulness and drink their water with Simmämön; in view of the parallelism, the 
latter noun can only mean “terror” or “dismay.” 
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In the striking word pair /Simmä üs"mämä (Ezk. 35:7), the hapax legomenon 
sim“mä should probably be considered the result of an attempt to differentiate a garbled 
Smamä üm'Sammä (cf. 6:14; 33:28,29; 35:7) through vocalization.?® (In 35:7, unlike 
the other texts, the LXX uses two words formed from the same root; but the Greek 
translation of S*mamd üm‘Sammä does not display much consistency.) 

The 5 passages in which m*sammd appears are similar in content: in each instance 
Yahweh threatens to make a territory uninhabitable and impassable. In Ezk. 6:14 it is 
the land of Israel, here described uniquely from south to north as extending from the 
steppe (Judah) to Riblah (on the Orontes, where Nebuchadnezzar in 586 had those re- 
sponsible for the rebellion against Babylon executed [2 K. 25:7,21]). In 33:28-29 it is 
the land of those left behind, and in 35:3,7, Mt. Seir, the land of the Edomites. 


3. y*simon/y*simot. The 13 occurrences of (hay)y“simön have received astonish- 
ingly varied treatment at the hands of ancient and modern translators. The anarthrous 
occurrences in surveys of sacred history in the Psalms were rendered by the LXX as 
en të eremö (68[67]:8[7]), en eë anydro (78[77]:40), or en anydro (106[105]:14; 
107[106]:4). (The latter translation is also used in Dt. 32:10; similarly in the promise 
of water in Isa. 43:19-20: en të anydrö; here the Vg., however, has in invio.) The Vg. 
continued this tradition with in inaquoso or in deserto (68:8[7]). In the Psalterium 
iuxta hebraeos, Jerome uses in solitudine or per desertum (68:8[7]). The EU varies 
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the translation: “desert,” “steppe,” “wilderness,” “wasteland”; Luther uses “desert,” 
“wilderness” (bis), and “trackless (desert). The NRSV has “wilderness” (3 times) 
and “desert wastes.” 

These texts undoubtedly involve topographically vague allusions to Israel's wander- 
ing in the wilderness recounted in the pentateuchal traditions. In the Pentateuch the 
word itself occurs only twice (Nu. 21:20; 23:28, with article; possibly also Dt. 32:10, 
where the text is problematic), in contrast to the synonymous par. midbär (with article) 
in Ps. 78:40; 106:14; 107:4. In the two occurrences in Numbers, the word is used to de- 
scribe the top of Pisgah/Peor: ‘al-p*né hayy‘simon, “overlooking the wilderness.” It is 
hardly possible simply to identify Pisgah and Peor on the evidence of Nu, 23:14 and 
23:28,’ but we may think of neighboring sites with views of the same region, either it- 
self called Jeshimon or associated with an unidentified site bearing this name. (Luther 
simply says “the Jordan valley”; Vg. has contra desertum in 21:10 and solitudinem in 
23:28.) 

The 4 occurrences of y“simöt (Nu. 33:49; Josh. 12:3; 13:20; Ezk. 25:9) point to the 
same region (if not the same actual location). There is also Ps. 55:16(15) (K); HAL here 
abandons the divided reading vaší mäwet, supported by Q, many mss., Aq., Symm., 
and modern comms. and translations, preferring instead the reading y*simot, “desola- 
tion,” on the basis of Nu. 33:49.28 But all these passages concern Beth-jeshimoth, a lo- 


26. With Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 225. 
27. Cf. HAL, I, 447. 
28. Ibid. 
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cality in the Ghor that belonged initially to the territory of King Sihon, then to Reuben, 
and finally to Moab?” (note also the confusion of Jesimon and lesimut in parts of the 
Vg. textual tradition in 1 S. 23:24). 

All 4 occurrences of y*stmdn with the article in 1 S. 23:19,24; 26:1,3 probably refer 
to a locality named Jeshimon (LXX Jessaimoun; Vg. ad dexteram deserti and ex 
adverso solitudinis). South of it are found the “strongholds of Horesh, on the hill of 
Hachilah” (23:19) and the “wilderness of Maon, in the Arabah” (23:24), first used as a 
hiding place by David and his followers, later the site of Saul’s camp.>" 


IV. LXX; Dead Sea Scrolls. 

1. LXX. The LXX most often uses forms of two word families to translate the texts 
in question: érémos/erémotin/erémosis (more rarely exerémotin) in some 30% of the 
cases, aphanismös/aphanizein in some 40%. The latter word family — in sharp con- 
trast to the former — is never used to represent hrb and its derivatives. Its also exhibits 
a surprising distribution: it is used exclusively in the Book of the Twelve and Lamenta- 
tions, and is the preferred translation in Jeremiah and Ezekiel (appearing in about 40% 
of the relevant texts in each). Otherwise it appears only in 2 K. 22:19 and 2 Ch. 29:8, as 
Well as in a portion of the textual tradition of Dnl. 9:18,26-27. 

Instances of translation with abatos are limited to Jeremiah. Among the various 
other translations, the 8 instances of existdnai/ékstasis deserve mention. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. Members of the word family appear some 20 times in the Dead 
sea Scrolls: occurrences of the verb predominate. The range of meanings coincides by 
and large with usage in Biblical Hebrew. The texts speak of dismaying or scattering 
people (by God: CD 2:1; 4Q179 12-13 1:8; 4Q372 1 11) and horrifying the human 
heart (1QH 7:3; 18:20; cf. 4Q5 10 1 6). God is called on to remember the “desolate sons 
of his covenant” (4Q501 1 2; cf. the same idiom in 4Q508 4 1). The destruction or dev- 
astation of structural and geographical entities can be expressed by either the verb (CD 
5:21; 4Q174 15; 4Q179 1 1:10) or a noun (4Q179 2 5; 4Q504 1-2 5:4). In 1QH 12:17 
(fragmentary), we read of “times of devastation.” In 11QT 59:5 (uniquely Smm b®), the 
Dtn law of kingship is expanded with curses and threats of punishment (cf. Lev. 26:31- 
32; Jer. 25:9-10), 
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29. For the location see HAL, I, 127. 
30. On the (questionable) attempts to locate the site in the vicinity of Ziph, see O. Keel, 
M. Küchler, and C. Uehlinger, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, ll (Göttingen, 1982), 747-48. 
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I. Ancient Near East: 1. Etymology; 2. Ugaritic; 3. Akkadian; 4, Hebrew Ostraca. Il. Usage: 
l. Occurrences; 2. General; 3. Cultic Use. IM. ‘és Semen. IV. 1. Samdn; 2. Samen. V. Verb. 
VI. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Ancient Near East. 

|. Etymology. Heb. Semen, “oil,” is probably a primary noun, with etymological 
equivalents in most Semitic languages: Akk. Samnu(m), “oil, fat”;! Ugar. Smn, “oil, 
fat”; Pun. Sm (in the combination zbh šmn, “oil offering”); Jewish Aram. §“man (in 
Tg. often for Heb. hem’ä);* Christian Palestinian Aram. $wmn'; Mand. $umna,? Syr. 
Sumnä‘, “Tattiness”;® Arab. samn, “butter.” There are no examples in Biblical Aramaic 
or Old Aramaic. The verb meaning “be(come) fat,” found in several Semitic languages, 
would then be denominative; but the opposite possibility — that the noun is derived 
from a verbal stem — cannot be ruled out.’ 


2. Ugaritic. In Ugaritic, smn is used occasionally in conjunction with fertility and 
rain.® One passage reads: Smm Smn tmtrn nhlm tlk nbtm, “the heavens rained fat, the 
wadis ran with honey” (after Baal was restored to life);’ another speaks of tl smm smn, 
“the dew of the heavens, the fat of the earth.”!9 In addition, the combination ysq Smn ‘rs 
appears twice in fragmentary contexts,'! possibly with the same figurative meaning. 
Finally, Sn appears occasionally with Sr as the name of a tree (cf. Isa. 41:19, where 
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es Semen occurs together with f° asstir).!* 


3. Akkadian. Akk. Samnu(m) denotes both alimentary oil and anointing oil — in 
Babylonia usually sesame oil, in Assyria sometimes olive oil.!? It also served ritual 


semen, G. Dalman, Aus, IV (1935), esp. 153-281; H. Frehen, “Ol” BL?, 1258: O. Keel, 
M. Küchler, and C. Uehlinger, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, I (Göttingen, 1984), esp. 78-80: 
E. Kellenberger, “Heil und Verstockung,” TZ 48 (1992) 268-75: D. Kellermann, “Ol und 
Ölbereitung.” BRL?, 238-40, 


. AHw, I, 1157-58. 

. WUS, no. 2637. 

. KAI 69.12; 74.9: DISO, 309. 

. Jastrow, 1597. 

. MdD, 455. 

. LexSyr, 407, 

. HAL, I, 1567. 

. H.-J. Zobel, ZAW 82 (1970) 209-16. 
: KTU 16 M, 5-6, 12-13: 

10. KTU 1.3, I, 39; IV, 43. 

Ll. ATU 1.3, I, 31-35; 1.16, M, 1-4. 
12. See IH below. 

13. AHw, HI, 1157, 
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functions (oil poured on the head of a released slave, “pure oil” used in exorcisms) and 
was used for oleomancy.!* 


4. Hebrew Ostraca. Outside the Bible Semen appears on ostraca — 7 times on Arad 
ostraca that deal with consignments of oil (along with wine: 5:1-2; 11:3-4; bread: 7:5; 
flour: 13:1; by itself: 8:8; 14:2; 15:3; 17:4,8-9). Ostraca from Samaria mention $mn rhs 
several times.!? Here the term “wash” refers to the process of manufacture and purifi- 
cation, which results in a product of superior quality, used for cosmetic or alimentary 


purposes. !© 


II. Usage. 

1. Occurrences. The noun Semen occurs 87 times in the OT, with 6 additional occur- 
rences of Zs Semen. The verb occurs 3 times in the gal and twice in the hiphil, the adj. 
Samän twice, and Samen 10 times. 


2. General. In the OT oil is called either Semen or — W1¥? yishär With the possible 
exception of Est. 2:12 (“oil of myrrh’’), these words always refer to olive oil, which was 
produced by grinding olives in a mortar (Semen kätit, Ex. 27:20; 29:40; Ley. 24:2; Nu. 
28:5; 1 K. 5:25) or else by treading or pressing them (därak, Mic. 6:15; possibly al- 
luded to in Dt. 33:24). 

Oil is mentioned as one of the necessities of life. Flour and oil were the only food- 
stuffs of the widow in Zarephath (1 K. 17:12; cf. vv, 14,16); in a similar situation 2 K. 
4:2 mentions only oil. As the regulations governing offerings show, flour (solet) was 
mixed (bll) with oil to bake bread, or flatbread was spread with oil (e.g., Lev. 2:4). 
Thus Yahweh feeds the foundling Jerusalem with choice flour, oil, and honey (Ezk. 
16:13,19); according to Nu. 11:8, the Israelites used manna to make flat cakes of bread, 
which tasted like cakes baked in oil (/*Sad hassemen). Stores of wine, fruit, and oil, or 
wheat, barley, oil, and honey, are mentioned in Jer. 40:10 and 41:8; according to | Ch. 
12:41, flour, fig cakes and raisin cakes, wine, oil, oxen, and sheep were brought to Da- 
vid at Hebron. 

Consequently oil is one of the most important products of the soil, which attests to 
God’s blessing: “He fed them with produce of the field, he nursed them with wine from 
the crags, with oil from flinty rock” (Dt. 32:13; cf. v. 14: curds, milk, fat, flour; also Dt. 
8:8). Oil was thus among the mostly highly prized gifts of God (cf. Hos. 2:10[Eng. 8], 
using yishär). 

Oil was also used to anoint the body and hair. “Oil to make the face shine” is one of 
the gifts of the Creator (Ps. 104:15, along with wine and bread). One result of the curse 
is that people will not be able to anoint themselves (s#k) even though they have olive 
trees (Dt. 28:40; cf. the punishment threatened in Mic. 6:15). The foundling Jerusalem 


14. AHw, III, 1157-58. 
15. KAI 186.3: 187.2-3: DISO, 278. 
16. V. Sasson, JSS 26 (1981) 1-5: L. E. Stager, JSS 28 (1983) 241-45, 
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is Washed and anointed with oil (Ezk. 16:9). According to Ps. 23:5, God is like an inn- 
keeper who anoints the head of a guest. Conversely, it is a sign of mourning that the 
widow from Tekoa does not anoint herself with oil (2 S. 14:2). Cant. 1:3 and 4:10 
speak of the fragrance (réah) of oil, undoubtedly a reference to perfumed oil. The same 
is probably true in the case of the re’sit S’mänim at the banquets of the Samaritan 
women in Am. 6:6, and possibly in Ezk. 23:41, which speaks of incense and oil in con- 
junction with a spread table. The §mn rhs mentioned on ostraca!’ probably also be- 
longs here, as does the “fresh (ra“ndn) oil” (probably “newly pressed”) of Ps, 
92:11b(10b).!® Metaphorical use in Isa. 1:6 attests to the employment of Semen as a 
medicament: the nation’s wounds have not been softened (rkk) with oil, i.c., the people 
have experienced no easing of their affliction. 

Oil was also used as a fuel for lamps, particularly the lamp in the tent of meeting 
(Ex. 27:20; cf. 25:6; 35:8,14; 39:37; Nu. 4:16; Zec. 4:2,12), and to dress shields 
S. 1:21).!? Trading in oil is mentioned in Ezk. 27:17; 1 K. 5:25(11): Hos. 


3. Cultic Use. Oil is used in two ways in the cult: as a component of offerings, and in 
the anointing of kings and priests. 

a. Offerings. The grain offering consists either of choice flour on which oil is poured 
(Lev. 2:2; similarly for the offering of firstfruits, 2:15) or bread (rings or flat cakes) 
prepared with oil (2:4-7; for other instances of minhd see Lev. 6:8[15]; 7:10; 9:3; Nu. 
15:4,6,9; Ezk. 45:24-25; 46: 14-15). 

b. Anointing. When a king was anointed, oil was poured?! on his head (1 S. 10:1; 
2 K. 9:3; a flask or horn of oil is mentioned in 1 S. 16:1,13; 1 K. 1:39; 2 K. 9:1). Ps. 
45:8(7) (“he has anointed you with the oil of gladness”) probably refers to this act.?- 

Texts dealing with the anointing of priests (or the high priest) often associate 
mäsah with qds piel, “consecrate”: the anointed individual is transposed into the di- 
vine sphere of holiness,” and the oil is Semen qédes, “oil of holiness, holy oil” (Nu. 
35:25). Usually, however, it is called Semen mishä, “anointing oil” (Ex. 29:7,21; 
Lev. 8:2,12,30; 21:10). For the high priest we may also cite Ezk. 29:7 and Lev. 
8:10,12; for priests in general, Ex. 28:41; 30:30; 40:15 (without Semen); Lev. 7:16; 
10:7. Both the ark and the tent of meeting are also anointed with oil (Ex. 30:25,31; 
40):9).24 

c. Leprosy. Finally, we note that oil was used in the offerings purifying those who 
had been healed of leprosy (Lev. 14:10,12,15-18,21,26,29). 


17. See 1.4 above. 

I8. On the latter see S. E. Loewenstamm, UF 13 (1981) 302. 

I9. A. R. Millard, BASOR 230 (1978) 70. 

20. — ANIA minhä. 

21. — PR? yasag. 

22. For the theological significance of this anointing — NW masah. 
23. + WIP qdš. 

24. For further discussion > NW mäsah. 
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HI. ‘es Semen. The compound ‘és Semen denotes a species of tree (Isa. 41:19; Neh. 
8:13; Sir. 50:10) or the wood obtained from it (1 K. 6:23,31-33). It may be identified 
either with the oleaster (Eleagnus hortensis) or a resinous conifer. 


IV. |. saman. In Isaac’s blessing on Jacob, he prays that God may give him of the 
dew of heaven and of the S*manné ha Gres (Gen. 27:28), which may mean either fat 
(fertile) land (“fat of the earth”’)2° or land watered by rain and therefore fertile.” 


2, Samen. The adj. Samen means “fat” or “fertile,” Fat animals are strong and can drive 
out the weak (Ezk. 34:16, metaphorically distinguishing different groups among the peo- 
ple, which will experience God as a good shepherd; cf. v. 3, where bari’ is used with the 
same meaning). The word can describe a fertile land (Nu. 13:20; Neh. 9:25,35) or good, 
rich pasturage (Ezk. 34:14; | Ch, 4:40); it can also describe bread as the produce of the 
ground (Isa. 30:23 with dasén; cf. Gen. 49:20 in the blessing of Asher), a portion of the 
spoil (Hab. 1:16), and Moab’s well-fed, able-bodied men (Jgs. 3:29, TS hayıl). 


V. Verb. The verb appears in the qal in the Song of Moses, describing the well-fed 
and therefore arrogant people (“Jeshurun”) (Dt. 32:15: “you grew fat, bloated [‘abd], 
and gorged [kasä]”). It is used similarly in Jer. 5:27-28 with reference to Israel (“they 
have become great [edl] and rich [‘sr hiphil], fat and sleek ['S?]”). The hiphil appears in 
the inaugural vision of Isaiah: “Make the heart of this people fat [= “harden it’], stop 
[kbd hiphil, lit. “make heavy’] their ears, and shut (5” hiphil) their eyes,” so that they 
will be unable to accept the prophet’s message (Isa. 6:10; cf. Kellenberger, who consid- 
ers this obduracy to be positive). In Nehemiah’s penitential prayer, we find simply “be- 
come fat”: “They ate and were filled and became fat, and lived well: nevertheless they 
were disobedient and rebelled against you [God]” (Neh. 9:25-26). Thus “become fat” 
tends to take on a sense of self-satisfaction, arrogance, and apostasy (cf. mard hiphil 
and märad in Neh. 9:26). 


VI. I. LXX. The LXX normally uses é/aion to translate Semen (141 times); it uses 
myron 7 times, and occasionally other words. The verb is rendered by esthiein, 
fipainein, or pachynein, depending on the context. For Saman we find piolés; for Samen 
pion and liparös/lipainein (twice untranslated). 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Temple Scroll from Qumran has more than 20 occurrences 
of Semen. Some have to do with the festival of oil (1 1QT 21:12-23:9), others with the 
use of oil at other festivals (18:6; 20:1-3), still others with its use in offerings. The festi- 
val of oil, which may also be mentioned in 4Q327 1 2:7 and 4Q327 2 2:8 (mwd hSmn), 
is described in the Temple Scroll as a ritual of firstfruits, during which the new oil is 


25. E. I. Löw, Flora der Juden, | (Vienna, 1926), 590; IH (1924), 46; M. Noth, Könige I: I- 
/6. BK IX/1 (1968), 101; K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja I: 40,/—45,7. BK X11 (1978), 167. 

26. C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36. CC (Eng. tr. 1985). 441. 

27. H.-J, Zobel, ZAW 82 (1970) 209-16. See 1.2 above. 
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consecrated (yishar, 11QT 21:16; 22:16; Semen, 21:14-15; 22:15; cf. also 45:10,15). 
Oil appears as an element of the grain offering in 15:10; 18:10; 24:5; 34:13. The purity 
of oil is mentioned in 47:6 (cf. the association of oil with holiness in 47:12; 49:12). 
The War Scroll stipulates that the priests must not allow themselves to be defiled by 
the blood of the slain and must not “desecrate the oil of their anointing, since they are 
holy” (1QM 9:8, cf. similarly 4QM° 1:5). The oil used to anoint priests is also men- 
tioned in 4Q375 1 1:9. The enthronement of the king is alluded to in 11QPs* 28:11 
(Samuel’s anointing of David) and 4Q458 2 2:6 (“anointed with the oil of kingship”). 

In describing the promised land, 4Q378 11 6 follows Dt. 8:7-9. 
Ringgren 


YAY Sama‘; YAW Sema’; 1YMW Sia 





I. Etymology. Il. Meaning and Construction: 1. With Accusative Object; 2. With el; 3. With 
b"; 4. With /*. HI. Figurative Usage. IV. Juridical Usage. V. Imperatives. VI. The Law of Yahweh: 
l. fora; 2. miswä. VII. Deuteronomy, VIII]. Wisdom. IX. Niphal. X. Hiphil, XI. Piel. 
XII. Nominal Derivatives. XII. LAX, XIV. Dead Sea Scrolls, 


Sama’. J. Arambarri, “Hören; NBL, II (1992), 175-76; idem, Der Wortstamm “hören” im AT. 
SBB 20 (1990); H. Brunner, Altägyptische Erziehung (Wiesbaden, 1957), esp. 131-34; idem, 
“Das horende Herz.” TLZ 79 (1954) 697-700 = Das hörende Herz. OBO 80 (1988), 3-5; J.-L. 
Cunchillos, “Genèse 17.20 et KTU 2.10:5-7.” RB 92 (1985) 375-82: M. Delcor, “Les attaches 
littéraires, l’origine et la signification de l'expression biblique ‘Prendre a témoin le ciel et la 
terre, ” VT 16 (1966) 8-25; A. K. Fenz, Auf Jahwes Stimme hören. WBTh 6 (1964), M. Görg, 
Gott-König-Reden in Israel und Ägypten. BWANT 105 (1975), esp. 82-99: J. Halbe, “*Gemein- 
schaft, die Welt unterbricht, ” in N. Lohfink. ed., Deuteronomium. BETL 68 (1985) 55-75; 
Y. Hoffmann, “Two Opening Formulae in Biblical Style.” Tarbiz 46 (1976/77) 157-80; 
P. Kanyamachumbi, “Écouter Yahweh a fin de réussir” (diss., Rome. 1964); B. Kedar-Kopfstein, 
“Synästhesien im biblischen Althebräisch in Übersetzung und Auslegung.“ ZAH 1 (1988) 147- 
58, esp. 151-52: M. C. A. Korpel, Rift in the Clouds. UBL 8 (1990), esp. 140-41; H.-J. Kraus, 
“Hören und Sehen in der althebräischen Tradition,” Studium Generale 19 (1966) 115-23 = 
Biblisch-theologische Aufsätze (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1972), 84-101: P. Kuhn, Offenbarungs- 
stimmen im Antiken Judentum. Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum 20 (Tübingen, 1989); 
I. Lande, Formelhafte Wendungen der Umgangssprache im AT (Leiden, 1949), esp. 13-14, 53- 
54; S. E. Loewenstamm, “The Address ‘Listen’ in the Ugaritic Epic and the Bible,” in 
G. Rendsburg et al., eds.. Bible World. FS C. H. Gordon (New York, 1980), 123-31; W. R. 
Mayer, “Ich rufe dich von ferne, höre mich von nahe! ~ in R. Albertz et al., eds., Werden und 
Wirken des ATs. FS C. Westermann (Göttingen, 1980), 302-17; F. K. Mayr, “Hören!” RAC, XV 
(1991), 1023-1111, esp. 1034-35, 1063-74; E. Morstad, Wenn du der Stimme des Herrn, deines 
Gottes gehorchen wirst (Oslo, 1960); P. K. D. Newman, Hört das Wort Jahwäs. Schriften der 
Stiftung Europa-Kolleg 30 (Hamburg, 1975); M. Rothenberg, “sim ‘ammim kullam,” BethM 24 
(1978/79) 266-68; R. Schlichting, “Hören.” LexAg, I, 1232-35; J. Schreiner. “Hören auf Gott 
und sein Wort in der Sicht des Deuteronomiums,” ErfThst 12 (1962), 27-47; H. Schult, “Yaw 
sm’ to hear.” TLOT, II. 1375-80, 
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I. Etymology. The root sm is also found in Hebrew outside the OT. It appears in the 
Lachish ostraca! in the expression ysm’ yhwh t dny Smt Sim (or Smt tb or Sm't Sim 
wtb), “May Yahweh cause my lord to hear tidings of well-being” (or “tidings of good” 
or “tidings of well-being and good”), usually with the addition of T kym, “this very 
day.” This salutation formula differs from that in the Arad ostraca.? In the ostracon of 
Yavneh-yam,* the petitioner uses Sm” to request a hearing. An idiom common in OT 
Hebrew appears in a papyrus from Wadi Murabba‘at (ca. 700 B.C.E. [?]: 7 15m” Ik[l dbr] 
‘Sr ydbr 'Iyk> The verb is also found in Middle Hebrew and in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The G stem of Akk. Semi(m) means “hear, learn, give a hearing (also in legal us- 
age), follow, obey (with ana or a direct object), understand language”; with a deity it 
can also mean “hear (a prayer) favorably.’° The derivative same anu, “earwitness,’ is 
rare. / 

In Mesopotamian literature we find phenomena that recall the structural use of the vb. 
sama ‘in the literary forms of the OT.® In a fragment of an Old Babylonian epic, for exam- 
ple,’ the author addresses his public directly with the words: “I will sing a song of Bélet- 
ili — friends, attend! Warriors, hearken! (qú-ra-du Si-me-a).”!” The initial stich has a for- 
mal parallel in an Ugaritic text: ‘Sr nkl wib, “Let me sing of Nikkalu-and-Ibbu,”!! which 
also recalls the beginning of the Jliad: menin deide thed Peleiddeö Achileos. 

An appeal to hear also appears in the introduction to a speech in the Babylonian 
Theodicy;!* the afflicted speaker begins: “My friend, your mind is a river whose spring 
never fails, / The accumulated mass of the sea, which knows no decrease. / I will ask 
you a question; listen to what I say. / Pay attention for a moment; hear my words (Si-me 
ga-ba-a-a).”’ 

Such an appeal for attention appears also in conversations among the gods, as in the 
Erra Epic: “Ishum opened his mouth and spoke, / he said to the hero Erra, / “Hero, be 
attentive, hear my words (Si-me ga-ba-a-a).”'*+ A similar appeal may also appear in 
Neo-Assyrian prophecy. !° 


.KAI 192.1; 193.2; 194.1; 195.1; 197.1. 
. H.-P. Müller, UF 2 (1970) 234-35 n. 62. 
. M. Weippert, VT 25 (1975) 202-12. 
. KAI 200.1. 
. D. Pardee et al., Handbook of Ancient Hebrew Letters. SBLSBS 15 (1982), 120, no, 3.36, 2. 
. AHw, M, 1211-13. 
. AHw, III, 1156. 
. K. Hecker, Untersuchungen zur akkadischen Epik. ADAT Sonderreihe 8 (1974), 177-78. 
: CT 15 11 1-2. 

10. C. Wilcke, ZA 67 (1977) 153-216. 

11. KTU 1.24, 1; J. C. de Moor, Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit. Nisaba 16 (Leiden. 
1987), 142. 

12. BWL, 63-91. 

13. LI. 23-26, pp. 72-73; cf. W. von Soden, TUAT, III, 147-48. Cf. the similar appeal, though 
without Sema, in Il, 265-66. 

14. V, 16-17: cf. 11. 4-5; L. Cagni, The Poem of Erra. SANE, 1/3 (1977), 58. 

15. M. Nissinen. Prophetie, Redaktion und Fortschreibung im Lichte von Hosea 4 und 11, 
AOAT 251 (1991), 137. 
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The exhortations to hear in Deuteronomy and Dtr literature are rooted in covenant 
theology, against the legal background of contracts and treaties. Of interest in this con- 
text is the appearance of Semii(m) in international treaties. K. Watanabe, the new editor 
of the treaties of Esarhaddon, has found nine further occurrences of the verb;!® none of 
the passages uses Sernä(m) to enjoin observance of the treaty obligations. 

Watanabe interprets 11. 188-97, cited by Fenz,!’ differently than does Wiseman,'* on 
whom Fenz depends. The text threatens what will happen if words of the successor to 
the throne are not heeded; cf. also 1. 12 of the treaty between Esarhaddon and Baal of 
Tyre,!” The Code of Hammurabi uses Semi to enjoin observance of the legal code,*” 

Form-critical comparison of Dt. 28 with ancient Near Eastern treaties leads Morstad 
to conclude: Sama’ b* in Dt. 28:1 corresponds “functionally to Hitt. pahs-, Akk. 
nasaru; lo’ šm" b ... to Hitt. Sarr-, Akk. lā nasäru. In other words: Sm’ b = ‘observe 
punctiliously, obey’ (legal diction, not parenetic ‘hear willingly’).”2! But one may well 
ask whether the parallel to the formulas in the treaties is not found instead in Smr and 
‘sh in Dt. 28:1. 

The Ugaritic vb. šm” has the meaning “hear” and the secondary sense “obey.”** The 
evidence shows that the Ugaritic gods hear the prayers of mortals. To the juridical do- 
main probably belongs the office of “auditor (of legal matters)’ Ugar. Sm’ rem.” 

Loewenstamm points out that appeals to hear are also found in Ugaritic myths and 
epics, e.g., Sm’ I ner il ills] ner bt bl w ttk nert ilht, “Listen, O Ilishu, herald of Ilu; / 
Llishu, herald of the house of Ba‘lu, / and (let listen) your wife, the heraldess of the god- 
desses.” It is particularly noteworthy that the exhortation stands at the beginning of a 
rhetorical unit. 

The verb is also attested in Phoenician and Punic.2° In one text Sm” g/l is used for the 
hearing of a prayer;-’ these words appear frequently in Phoenician and Punic inscrip- 
tions, often alongside a reference to a blessing. The expression sm bdbr has parallels 
in OT usage.>® 

In the Old Aramaic Sefire inscription?’ the verb occurs in the sense of “obey”; the 
context shows that it refers to observing the conditions of an international treaty.3" There 


16. K. Watanabe, Baghdader Mitteilungen, Beiheft 3 (1987): for a comparison with texts in 
Deuteronomy see R. Frankena, OTS 14 (1965) 122-54. 

17. Pp. 77-78. 

18. D. J. Wiseman, /rag 20 (1958) 43-44. 

19. R. Borger, TUAT, I, 158-59. 

20. CH, XLVII, 3ff.: cf. Fenz, 75; Borger, TUAT, I, 76-77. 

21: P: 13. 

22. UT, no. 2441. 

23. KTU 1.119 34; 1.93 5: cf. Korpel, 140. 

24. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, TUAT, I, 218. 

25. KTU 1.16 IV, 10-12: de Moor, Anthology, 218. 

26. DISO, 309-10. 

27. KAI 103,8. 

28. KAI 14.6. 

29. KAI 222B.21-22; 223B.2,2’,3-4. 

30. See 11.3.b below. 
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is a parallel to Hebrew usage in another text,*! where the hearing of sounds is expressed 
by the words w7 yism’ ql knn, “and the sound of the lyre is heard no more.” The hearing 
of a prayer is described by the expression wIimsm" ts/wth, “for the hearing of his prayer,” 
in 1.9 of the Aramaic Fekheriye inscription.>* The Akkadian equivalent is tkribiya ana 
seme.** In Aramaic the person heard appears as the direct object** or is introduced by 
[=> An exhortation to hear (a $m imperative clause, to use Neumann’s terminology) oc- 
curs in the Deir "Alla inscription.>® Although the text is uncertain, it is noteworthy that 
this form appears in a prophetic text outside the OT. 

Arab. sami‘a means “hear” (with a broad spectrum of meanings). The same is true 
of Eth. sam‘a.3’ Nominal derivatives have the meaning “testimony,” a sense that Barth 
and Driver claim is shared by the Hebrew root.® The OSA vb. sm" means “hear, obey,” 
and in juristic contexts “bear witness”; the noun sm‘, “witness, evidence.” Modern 
South Arabic (Jibbäli) sm‘ also means “hear, obey.”40 

Naturally the verb is found in Jewish Aramaic;*! it appears also in Syriac (§%na’, 
“hear, understand, obey”).*- A relationship with Egyp. sdm*? and Copt. séf(e)m are 
judged to be extremely uncertain.** 

Despite Vycichl’s negative conclusions, the notions associated with the concept of 
“hearing” in Egyptian are of interest in the context of OT anthropology.* “Hearing 
plays an essential role in the educational process that transforms an individual, a 
learner, into a person ‘truly silent’ (ser m3‘) and thus into an important member of 
Egyptian society, in both the social and private domain.” This is clear, for example, in 
the Instruction of Ptah-hotep: “Hearing is profitable for a son who hears, / for hearing 
penetrates into the hearer, / making the hearer obedient... . / One whom God loves can 
hear, / but one whom God rejects cannot hear. It is the heart that makes its possessor 
one who hears or one who does not hear... ./ As to the fool who refuses to hear, / for 
him nothing is done... ./ He lives on what brings death, / and his food is perverse 
speech. / His character is well known to the ministers, / and they say daily, ‘a dead man 


31. KAI 222A.29, 

32. A. Abou-Assaf, P. Bordreuil, and A. P. Millard, La statue de Tell Fekherye et son inscrip- 
tion bilingue assyro-araméenne. Études assyriologiques (Paris, 1982), 23. 

33. Additional citations in AHw, I, 370. 

34, Ahigar 59 (AP, 214). 

35. B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt, I (Jerusa- 
lem, 1986), A.6.8, 3. 

36. I, 12; see the new translation by J. Hoftijzer, TUAT, II. 138-48. 

37. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 501-2. 

38. See IV below, 

39. Beeston, 128. 

40. T. M. Johnstone, Jibbali Lexicon (Oxford. 1981), 262. 

41. Data concerning construction with an object in Beyer, 714, 

42. Data on construction in LexSvr, 786-87, 

43. WbAS, IV, 384. 

44. W. Vycichl, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue Copte (Louvain, 1983), 199. 

45. See the foundational works of Brunner. 

46. Schlichting. 1232. 
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in a living body.’ / His afflictions are ignored on account of the great misfortune that 
befalls him every day. t? 

The ideas illustrated by this example suggest a connection with the OT concept of 
leb Soméa’ (“a hearing heart” [NRSV “an understanding mind”], | K. 3:9); the equiva- 
lent expression is actually found in Egyptian. The motto “it is good for people to 
hear” appears frequently in ancient Egyptian literature.*? The significance of hearing in 
Egypt goes beyond education and character formation: hearing as a vehicle for under- 
Standing is a precondition for civilization. The interruption of communication is asso- 
ciated with chaos, Thus the verses of the second strophe of the Dispute of a Man with 
His Ba all begin with the question, “To whom shall I speak today?” The strophe as a 
whole describes the breakdown of society.>” 

Religious language also describes the gods as hearing human petitions. For exam- 
ple, Horus has the attribute kn m sdm, “mighty in hearing.” The concept can also be 
hypostatized. The hearing of petitions also appears in the administrative realm, as a 
function of the vizier.>! 


H. Meaning and Construction. Social interaction takes place primarily in the form 
of linguistic communication; without language, speech, and hearing, the constitution 
of human society is inconceivable.?? This explains why suspension of hearing or re- 
fusal to hear is associated with chaos. Besides the Egyptian example,’ for the OT we 
may cite Gen. 11:7: Yahweh dissolves the human society that is attempting to build the 
tower of Babel by making communication impossible: the people can no longer under- 
stand one another (Sama’‘; the verb also has this meaning elsewhere, e.g., Gen. 42:23; 
Dt. 28:49: 2 K. 18:26//Isa. 36:11; Jer. 5:15; Ezk. 3:6). 

Dt, 21:18-21 decrees the death penalty for someone who refused to listen to his par- 
ents (Sdma’, twice in v. 18); the pitiless harshness of the sentence points to the antiso- 
cial nature of the offense, which endangers society. The same conduct is also denoted 
by mrh?* and srr>> From the positive perspective, wisdom elevates hearing to an 
ideal.6 
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Hearing is critical for the interaction between God and human beings; the medium 
through which God makes his will known among his people (in commandments or me- 
diated by the prophets) is the audible word. Interruption of this communication has 
consequences: Israel's refusal to hear served as grounds for the punishment of the ex- 
ile.’ Conversely, Dt. 4:28 and Ps. 115:4-7 heap scorn on a god who cannot hear human 
beings. To exaggerate the point: one who cannot hear does not exist; one who can no 
longer hear, no longer communicate, is doomed (Ps. 38:14-15[Eng. 13-14]). 

The vb. Sama’ appears frequently in OT Hebrew; the count varies between 1,159 
occurrences’® and 1,157.59 Statistics of occurrences in the individual books may be 
found elsewhere. As a verb of perception, Sdma‘ appears occasionally alongside 
ra a,°! The vb. ‘zn is a synonym. 

The way in which the (trans.) vb. Sama‘ is constructed with its object in particular 
contexts is highly significant for its meaning. 

Schult speaks of “the great variety of constructions with sm’, whose fine distinctions 
are not always clear.” Arambarri, by contrast, makes a serious attempt to detail the 
differences among the various prepositional constructions. 

When constructed with a preposition, Sama’ usually means “hear” in the sense of 
“hear favorably, accede.” This type of figurative usage is found not only among the Se- 
mitic languages but also among the Indo-European languages. It appears to be an ex- 
ample of a widespread anthropological phenomenon, in which “see” can be used meta- 
phorically in the sense of “understand,” whereas verbs of hearing can be used in the 
sense of “hearken, obey.” 

When sama‘ is constructed with a nonprepositional object (about a third of the 
time®), it serves to denote sensory perception, the perception of an audible signal. The 
meaning is somewhat different when the object of Sama’ is dabär: then “hearing be- 
comes not the perception of sounds but the recognition of words and their meaning: 
this recognition engenders a correct relation to the words.’ 

In view of the wealth of occurrences of Sa@ma’, it is not surprising that attempts to dif- 
ferentiate the word’s various uses do not totally achieve their goal. Por example, the ex- 
pression Sama‘ 'et-d’bar vhwh in 1 K. 12:24//2 Ch. 11:4 means “hearken to Yahweh’s 
word” with the connotation of obedience.®’ We also note the use of the same expression 
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with mswt as object in Jgs. 2:17; 3:4; Jer. 35:14. The connotation of obedience may be 
present not only when people heed Yahweh but also when the object is another human 
being, as in Josh. 1:18,68 where Joshua functions as the mediator of divine commands. 

Although in the prepositional construction of S@ma‘ the prevalent meaning is clearly 
“heed, obey,” there is no rule without its exception in the use of this verb. In 2 S. 
19:36(35) sama‘ b‘qél Sdrim means “listen to the voice of the singers”; Arambarri sug- 
gests an intensified sensory perception with overtones of “enjoy,” but this is still quite 
different from “obey.”? 


|. With Accusative Object. a. General. The meaning “here” (in the sense of auditory 
perception) is present when the object specifies what is heard. For example, Sama’ ( et) 
göl (54 times’) means “hear a sound/noise/voice.” In this expression göl almost never 
stands alone; it is usually associated with an enclitic personal pronoun or a construct 
phrase in which the nomen rectum identifies the source of the sound or describes it 
more closely (Gen. 3:8,10; 4:13; Ex. 32:17-18; Lev. 5:1; 1 S. 4:6,14; 15:14, 2 S. 5:24; 
LK. 1:45; 14:6; Jer. 9:9[10]; Ezk. 3:12; gôl S6par: Josh. 6:5, 2 S. 15:10; 1 K. 1:41; Jer. 
4:19,21, 42:14; Ezk. 33:4-5; Neh. 4:14). 

This usage of gol leaves the impression that it functions as a neutral expletive: cf. 
sama’ gol dibré (Dt. 1:34; 4:12; 5:28; Dnl, 10:9; see also 1 S. 15:1; Ps. 103:20) with 
sama‘ dibre (Gen. 27:34; 1 S. 17:11; etc. [ca. 90 times’!]) and Sama‘ göl “ald (Lev. 5:1) 
with Sama‘ ‘ald (Prov. 29:24). Clearly the same is true when we compare Job 33:1 with 
33:8. 

This last example shows that Sama‘ + object refers to auditory perception without 
any necessary implication of approval or acceptance of what is heard on the part of the 
hearer. In v. 8 Elihu states that he has indeed heard the sound of Job’s discourse; in 
v. 12, however, after quoting Job’s own words in vv. 9-11, he rejects what Job has said. 

Like göl, dabär can also function grammatically as a neutral expletive, at least 
across a substantial range of usage.’* “The speaker can be perceived only through his 
or her words. The actual person is not an object of perception, but only the word or 
words,” The expression Sama‘ ‘et-dibré + person appears in Gen. 24:30; 27:34; 31:1; 
39:19; Jos. 9:30; I S. 8:21; 17:11; 24:10(9); 1 K. 5:21(7); 2 K. 19:16. That dabär can 
serve grammatically as a kind of neutral expletive is clear from the appeals to be heard 
that have only an enclitic pronoun as object: “Hear us, my lord” (Gen. 23:6,8,11,13,15; 
1 Ch. 28:2; 2 Ch. 15:2; 20:2; 28:11; 29:5). “These expressions function like ‘Please’ in 
modern discourse.”’* This type of construction appears primarily in late texts.’ 
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The object of Sama‘ can also be dibré (seper) hattörä (2 K. 22:11//2 Ch. 34:19; Neh, 
8:9). These texts refer to the auditory perception of the ford recitation. 

The object of Sama‘ can also be a subordinate clause, introduced by A? or “Ser: 
2 YAW expresses a unique deictic cognizance of a report or message. A list, an entire 
message, or a universally acknowledged act or truth is expressed by IWR yAW.”’0 

There is a subtle point in 1 S. 25:24; 26:19; 2 S. 20:17, where the imperative or 
jussive of ým“ appeals to someone else to hear. When a person of lower rank addresses 
someone of higher rank, linguistic usage is conditioned by the situation: in accordance 
with the rules of etiquette, one can ask a king or high official only to be heard acousti- 
cally, not directly to be heard favorably, not to mention obeyed. There is evidence”! 
that this usage was the norm in official communication.’® 

b. God Hears Humans. This principle is also at work in the Psalter when Yahweh is 
called on to hear or thanked for a favorable hearing. The vb. Sama‘ (by itself or with an ac- 
cusative object) appears primarily in those genres where an individual addresses Yahweh. 

There are parallels to this usage in Mesopotamian prayers, e.g., in prayers belong- 
ing to the series Lifting of the Hand.” Prayer 50:21 reads: “The raising of my hand ac- 
cept! Hearken to my prayer!” The similarity to Ps. 28:2 is noteworthy: “Hear the 
sound of my supplication, as I cry to you, as I lift up (ns’) my hands toward your most 
holy sanctuary.” 

Two groups of texts emerge clearly. God is asked to hear when the psalm speaks of 
God’s help in the morning. According to McKay,*! the “Israelite association of dawn 
with the saving epiphany of God’’* is displayed by Ps. 5, 17, 27, 30, 57, 59, 63, and 
143.85 In 5:4(3); 17:1, 27:7; 30:11(10); 143:1, Sama‘ is used to ask God for a hearing. It 
is also worth considering whether 4:2,4(1,3); 6:9-10(8-9); 18:7(6)(cf. v. 29[28]//2 S. 
22:7), 54:4(2) also belong in this category. A crucial element is the expression of confi- 
dence in being heard (4:2,4[1,3]; 5:3-4[2-3]; 6:7,9-10[6,8-9]; 17:1,3,6; 18:7,29[6,28]; 
30:6,11-12[5,10-11]). The analysis of Janowski®* probably cuts the ground from under 
earlier interpretations of these psalms, which situate them solely and entirely within 
the context of the cult (investigative detention in the temple, asylum in the sanctuary, 
God as judge)® (but cf. Ps. 5). 
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The psalms of the other group, which usually speak of the psalmist’s having been 
heard by God (22:25[24]; 61:2[1]; 66:18-19; 116:1), involve the payment of vows. 
Both perspectives are present in Ps. 65. The same language appears also in 10:17; 
31:2322); 34:7,18(6,17); 39:13(12); 40:2(1); 64:2(1); 84:98), 102:2(1); 106:44; 
| 19:149; 145:19, Lam. 3:56; Sir. 36:22; 51:11. 

Although in communication with God the construction of Sama‘ with the accusative 
is commonest, the prepositional construction also occurs, with b* (Ps. 103:2), /® 
(61:6[5]), and el (69:34[33]). 

The vb. Sama‘ is also used with nonprepositional objects outside the Psalter when 
Yahweh hears an individual or an appeal, as in Ex. 3:7 (J) (with s“a@qd);*° a similar for- 
mulation appears in Ex. 22:22(23) (cf. v. 26[27]), an early redaction of the Covenant 
Code.®’ In Nu. 20:16 (E?) we find Sama‘ göl:®® in Ex. 2:24 and 6:5 (P) the object is 
n“agä. According to Ex. 16:7-9,12 (P), God heard the complaining (tlunnôt) of the Is- 
raelites, with positive results; in this context, too, “hear” has the sense of “hear favor- 
ably.” Nu. 14:27b, where God threatens punishment upon hearing Israel complaining, 
is secondary.®” 

Dtr in origin are | K. 8:45,49 and 9:3 (the perfect forms in 9:3 should probably be 
understood as coincident”); cf. also 8:38-39, where Yahweh hears (with favor) prayer 
and plea (fpilld and fhinnä). In the preceding vv. 28-30, by contrast, Sama‘ is con- 
structed with el. 

Arambarri’s attempt to explain this change from Sama‘ el to sama’ et seems artifi- 
cial: “This change of preposition is due to a shift from a favorable hearing to sensory 
perception; prayers are no longer spoken in the temple but toward the temple, in places 
of prayer outside Jerusalem... . In other words, even if a prayer is spoken far away, 
God will hear it”! Here we must note | K. 9:3, a verse that refers back to 8:22- 
26,28:°? in v. 28 Yahweh’s hearing of Solomon’s prayer and plea is constructed with 
‘el. In short, the change from a prepositional to a nonprepositional object with Sama‘ 
can be due to stylistic variation with a possible diachronic aspect: 8:44-51 is a later ex- 
pansion, distinct from its context. 

The expression Sama’ (et) tpıllä for a favorable hearing of prayer appears also in 
2 K. 20:5 and Prov. 15:29; in Jon. 2:3(2) we find the construction with gôl; cf. also 
Neh. 9:9 and 2 Ch. 33:13. In Gen. 17:20; Jer. 7:16; Ezk. 8:18; Mic. 7:7; Job 22:27, 
sama’ (et) with a pronominal suffix is used for the favorable hearing of an individual’s 
prayer. 
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In imperatives, too, the construction of Sama’ with the accusative can have obser- 
vance as the intended result.?° 


2. With ‘el. a. General. Although Sama‘ can also mean “hear” in the sense of “hear 
favorably’ when constructed with the so-called accusative object (a construction 
evolved from the way one addresses a person of higher status), this meaning is present 
more clearly in the construction formulated with el. 

Arambarri summarizes the construction with e/ as follows: “Assent, consent, accep- 
tance, agreement, approval, rejection — these are some of the concepts that can be 
used to render PR YAW. If the assent is made binding by social religious ties, the trans- 
lation ‘obey’ is appropriate. But if it is God who assents, the meaning is ‘hear favor- 
ably, grant.’ "+ 

Many of the 105 instances of this construction have a personal object. The noun 
miswä figures among the impersonal objects; but construction of the expression else- 
where with /® (Neh. 9:29), el (Dt. 11:13,27-28: 28:13; Neh. 9:16), and an accusative 
object (Jgs. 2:17; 3:4; Jer. 35:14)? shows how little effect the use of different preposi- 
tions has on meaning.”° 

b. God Hears Humans. In Gen. 16:11; 21:17; 30:17,22; Dt. 3:26; 9:19; 10:10; Jgs. 
9:7; 1 K. 8:52;97 2 K. 13:4; Jer. 11:11; 14:12; 29:12; Ps. 69:34(33); Dnl. 9:17; Neh, 1:6, 
Yahweh's (favorable) hearing of a person or a person’s prayer is constructed with 
Sama’ el, The various texts differ widely in literary context and date. This expression 
does not, however, appear to be the normal way of expressing a favorable hearing on 
the part of God, probably because it has connotations of compliance. 

c. Humans Heed God. It is therefore natural, conversely, to use this construction 
when humans are to hear Yahweh. 

It occurs frequently in Deutero-Isaiah. “The expression ON vow (Isa. 46:3,12; 
48:12; 49:1; 51:1,7; 55:2) is always followed by a reference to the speaker’s action or 
nature, so that "78 IAW virtually means ‘agree with me, believe me, or the like.” 

d. Sama’ “el yhwh vs. Sama‘ bgöl yhwh. The appearance of Sama‘ ‘el yhwh in the 
book of Ezekiel is interesting (Ezk, 3:7; 20:8,39), since the otherwise common formula 
for hearing (= heeding) Yahweh, SGma‘° b‘qöl vhwh, does not appear there.?? For 
Ezekiel, such expressions as “the voice (göl) of God” apparently conveyed overtones 
that ruled out their use. Peculiarities in the use (and avoidance) of the expression Sama’ 
b*gél yhwh are probably dependent on the semantics of göl. 

In the case of Ezk. 1:28 (wä’esma" göl mdabber), we may cite Zimmerli: “That 
Yahweh's name is not mentioned in this, although ‘the voice of someone speaking’ is 
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referred to cautiously, helps to preserve the mystery of the deity, hidden in the manifes- 
tation of his glory"! The identity of Yahweh’s voice is clearer in 9:1. Ezk. 10:5, 
which speaks of the voice of Shaddai, must be considered secondary; !"! the same ex- 
pression in 1:24 is a gloss from 10:5.!%2 The göl of Yahweh in the sense of “sound” is 
also a concomitant of Yahweh’s theophany (43:2; cf. 1:24; 3:12). In the book of 
Ezekiel the “voice of Yahweh” appears to be imbued with such dignity that it does not 
appear often in the common cliché sama’ b’göl yhwh. 

On the other hand, the book of Ezekiel frequently mentions the word (däbär) of 
Yahweh, in conjunction with säma” in 3:17; 6:3, 13:2; 16:35; 21:3(20:47), 25:3; 
34:7,9, 36:1,4, 37:4. 

P similarly eschews the expression Sama” b*göl yhwh.!® “The voice of God” is not 
mentioned in P; Nu. 7:89 (wayyisma* 'et-haggöl middabbér 'elayw) is secondary.!"# 
This restraint fits with the tendency of P to avoid anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathisms.!"2 True, verbs of sensory perception are used with God — “how can 
such expressions, colorless to boot, be avoided if one is to speak of God and ascribe to 
him an active role in the world and its history?”!"° — but an explicit emphasis on this 
feature, as by referring to God’s göl, appears to be avoided. 

The terminological peculiarities of Ezekiel and P may explain why certain pas- 
sages in the book of Jeremiah used the expression Sama’ ‘el for heeding Yahweh 
(7:26; 16:12; 17:24,27, 25:7, 26:4; 34:14,17; 35:14-16), while many others used 
Sama‘ b*göl yhwh.!V’ This usage can reflect a different understanding of the expres- 
sion göl yhwh, which is reserved for the “voice of revelation” and is therefore avoided 
in these passages. The expression göl yhwh exhibits remarkable variety in the book of 
Jeremiah: it is used as an expression of the prophetic message;!"* it parallels fora 
(9:12[13]: 32:23; 44:23;! finally, it is suggestive of a theophany (10:13; 25:30; 
31:16). 

Arambarri offers an original solution to the problem: “The construction npa yaw 
is associated closely with original texts in the book of Jeremiah. Even when the con- 
struction is clearly redactional, it appears in texts where the original words are vividly 
effective, ... The situation differs in the case of "28% YYW. This construction appears in 
texts that are completely or almost completely the products of redaction.”!!° Thiel, !!! 
on whom Arambarri otherwise relies, considers Jer. 32:23 (Sama’ b"qôl) and its context 
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Dtr, without any older nucleus.''? According to Thiel, Jer. 44:23 also belongs to a 
redactional Dtr section.'!4 

e. bat göl. Nu. 7:89 and Ezk. 1:28 — along with Dt. 4:12,33; 5:23-31; 18:16; 1 K. 
19:12-13; Isa. 40:3,6; Job 4:12-16; Dnl. 4:28-29(31-32); 8:16 — are among the bibli- 
cal precursors of the early Jewish idea of the bar göl.!!* 

Kuhn characterizes the bat göl as follows: “The phenomenon of a revelatory voice 
without a visible speaker is particularly consonant with Judaism, a religion of verbal 
revelation that issues from an invisible God. The beginnings of this phenomenon are 
already present in scripture”! But the problem still remains of accounting for this 
striking feature, which appears, e.g., in Ezk. 1:28. “The simplest explanation may be 
that the voice was experienced as it is described: not associated immediately with 
God as speaker. In comparison with Isa. 6, God has grown more alien and more re- 
mote in Ezekiel; the appropriate reaction is an aversion to lessening this remoteness 
in the narrative and in the audition itself, in which it is only the message spoken by 
the revelatory voice that shows that it is the voice of God.”!!® “Not least, with this re- 
moteness of God from the world, Ezekiel lays the groundwork for apocalyptic. Was 
the remoteness of God possibly characterized ultimately by the loss of the earthly 
temple as the dwelling place of the deity, a loss that so affected Ezekiel the priest and 
much of apocalyptie?”!!7 

The revelatory voice is not limited to OT texts that speak of a göl. For example, in 
Ps. 81:6(5) we read: “I hear an unfamiliar voice (sapd)."''* Following the hymn in vv. 
2-6a(1-5a), v. 6b introduces the discourse of God that follows; the “T” of the verse is 
the speaker of God’s word.!!? Here säpä stands elliptically for the voice (of God) (cf. 
Ps. 17:4; Job 23:12). The LXX version of Isa. 5:9 may also belong in this context. 

The development leading to the bat göl is prefigured within the Dtr tradition in Dt. 
5:22-31'9 and the other passages cited above, except that here the expression Sama‘ ‘et 
gol yhwh probably has in mind auditory perception (in contrast to the formulation with 
hr2l), 

Within the tradition of Judaism, the concept of the bat gol reduced the importance 
of prophecy.!22 This change is clearly stated in the Tosefta:!23 “From the time when the 
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last prophets — Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi — died, the holy spirit vanished from 
Israel; but it continued to be heard through the br qw/-"!?+ That the use of the expression 
Sama’ b*göl yhwh is controlled by the understanding of the gôl yhwh is clear in Isa. I- 
39. The (audible) voice of Yahweh appears in 6:8 and 30:30-31. Here göl is not synon- 
ymous with “law.” Therefore we do not find sama‘ b*göl yhwh in this part of the book 
of Isaiah, instead we find dibré-séper and förat yhwh as the objects of sama‘ (29:18; 
30:9). 

f. Heeding Prophets. The prophet who is to be heard as mediator of the divine will 
represents a special case,!?5 as in Dt. 18:15: @/ayw tišmāńůn, “him [the prophet] you 
shall heed.” To this ordinance, belonging to the earlier stratum of Deuteronomy, t+ the 
Dtr supplement in v. 19 adds a commination: “Anyone who does not heed my words 
... I will hold accountable.” 

This commination furnishes the basis for the theology of the Dtr school (and their 
successors) in the book of Jeremiah, in which the punishment of the exile is ascribed to 
the people’s refusal to hear and heed Yahweh. The allusion to Dt. 18:19 is quite clear in 
Jer. 29:19: “Because they did not heed my words, says Yahweh, when I persistently 
sent to you my servants the prophets, but they would not listen, says Yahweh” (cf. 
35:13). The passage in vv. 16-20 is an interpolation into Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles. 
“In a purported address to the remnant left behind in 597, the audience of the exilic pe- 
riod is addressed,”’!-’ 

Jer. 11:10; 13:10; 19:15; 25:8 also draw on Dt. 18:19, but these texts use ef rather 
than ‘el. Again we see that the two constructions are interchangeable. 

The term dabar is to be understood as used by Dtr theology. In it the distinction be- 
tween the prophetic word and the proclamation of the law is erased. As in the Dtr law 
governing prophecy, the term covers both.!-® 


3. With b*. a. General. Far and away the commonest use of Sama‘ with the prep. b® is 
in the expression Sama” b'göl, “heed someone’s voice” (Gen. 21:12; 27:8,13,43; Ex. 
4:1; 18:19; 23:21-22; Dt. 21:18,20; Josh. 22:2; Jgs: 2:2; 20:13; 18. $:7,9,19,22; 12:1; 
15:24: 19:6; 23:35; 28:21-22; 28. 12:18; 13:14; Isa. 50:10; Jer. 35:8; Prov. 5:13). This 
expression, which occurs 97 times, Arambarri describes as: “the proper conduct of Is- 
rael toward God (65 occurrences, the majority), of children toward their parents, of a 


disciple toward the (wisdom) instructor, of people of equal status toward each other 
(brother and sister, husband and wife), of God toward human beings or Israel, of a su- 


a 


perior toward subordinates. 
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b. Heeding Yahweh, The threat of punishment for prophesying in the name of for- 
eign gods in Dt. 13:2-6(1-5) makes a clear terminological distinction: “heed the 
prophet” is formulated with sama‘ ‘el, “heed Yahweh” with Sama‘ b'göl yhwh.'?" This 
distinction is characteristic of Deuteronomy throughout: sama‘ b‘göl yhwh occurs in 
4:30; 8:20; 9:23; 13:19(18): 15:5; 26:14,17: 27:10; 28:1-2,15,45,62; 32:2,8, 10,20: 
Sama‘ ‘el refers to heeding Yahweh’s commandments in 4:1; 11:13,27-28; 28:13,'*! 
heeding persons in authority, such as the priest in 17:12 and the prophet in 18:15, but 
also heeding mantics in 18:14. The expression “heed Yahweh’s voice” functions for the 
most part as a cipher for obeying his commandments;!3? it is found primarily “in the 
conditional clauses of blessing and curse formularies and related texts.”133 

A similar formula is found in the Sefire inscriptions:'*4 “And (if) Matiel does not 
heed |. . .] and all the kings who shall reign in Arpad [. . .] to heaven, then you have 
broken your oath to all the gods of the treaty named in this inscription.”!*> 

This distinction is also found in the Dtr portions of the book of Jeremiah: Sama‘ 'el 
is used for heeding the prophets, both genuine and false (Jer. 7:27; 27:9,14,16-17; cf. 
29:8,19; 44:16), while Sama‘ b*gdl yhwh appears in the mostly Dtr!*° passages 3:13,25; 
7:23,28; 9:12(13); 11:4,7; 18:10; 22:21; 26:13; 32:23; 38:20; 40:3; 42:6,13,21; 43:4,7; 
44:23.13! The same expression appears also in exhortations to obey Yahweh (e.g., 7:23; 
26:13; 38:20). In the book of Jeremiah hearing, heeding, and obeying may refer to a 
particular command or to the commandments as a body; göl covers both cases.!?® 

The passages in the Pentateuch (apart from Deuteronomy) where we find sama’ 
b°qôl yhwh give the impression of being late (Dtr at the earliest): Gen. 22:18 and 26:5 
belong to the final redaction of the Pentateuch.!3? Ex. 5:2 is a special case. Schmidt as- 
signs this passage to J.!4° Here, however, göl is not synonymous with God’s command- 
ments, but stands for a single directive (cf. Gen. 27:8,13). 

It remains controversial whether there are pre-Dtr examples of the expression Sama’ 
b*qél yhwh. Thiel assumes as much for Ex. 5:2; 1 S. 15:19,20,22; 28:18; 1 K. 20:36; 
Jer. 3:25; 22:21; 38:20.'*! It is characteristic of most of these texts that göl refers to a 
single directive given by Yahweh and not to the law as a whole. This usage, however, is 
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also found in Dt. 9:23. Veijola assigns the texts cited by Thiel to the period of the 
Deuteronomists.'4* The presence of Dtr influence in 1 S. 15 is unclear.'44 The expres- 
sion occurs also in Josh. 5:6; 24:24; Jgs. 6:10; 1 S. 12:14-15; 2 K. 18:12; Zeph. 3:2; 
Hag. 1:12; Zec. 6:15; Ps. 95:7; 103:20; 106:25;, Dnl.. 9:10-11,14, 

c. Yahweh Heeds. We also find the expression Sama‘ b‘qöl when Yahweh heeds (or 
is asked to heed) human beings (Gen. 30:6; Nu. 21:3; Dt. 1:45: Josh. 10:14; Jgs. 13:9; 
IK. 17:22; Ps. 130:2). The nuance resides in the intensity of the prayer to be heard or 
the special nature of God’s intervention as a result of hearing.!* 


4. With l°. a. General, The construction of Sdma‘ with /* can hardly be distinguished 
in meaning from its use with other prepositions.!* As to Sama‘ l"qôl: “In its basic 
meaning, the notion of assent stands in the foreground; this assent may be occasioned 
by persuasion, enticement, recommendation, or (occasionally) necessity. The notion of 
obedience is not present as a primary element. . . . Desirability rather than necessity is 
implicit. 717” YW can also point to a new situation, but without suggesting the radi- 
cal response and change conveyed by 7173 YAW. We are dealing here with acceptance 
of an öffer.’146 

The construction is attested from the time of J (Gen. 3:17) to the language of the Da- 
mascus Document (CD 3:7-8; 20:28). 

b. Hearing the gol of Yahweh. We find this usage with Yahweh as its object in Ley. 
26:14,18,21,27; Hos. 9:17; Ps. 81:9,14(8,13). Neh. 9:29 refers to Yahweh’s command- 
ments. It is Yahweh’s ordinance (göl) that is followed in Ex, 15:25-26; Jgs. 2:20; 1 S. 
15:1; Ps. 81:12(11). Despite Jgs. 2:20 (assigned by Smend to DtrN!#’), this construc- 
tion does not appear to be characteristic of Dtn/Dtr circles. 

Ex. 15:26 presents a problem. Wellhausen analyzed the text thus: “In 15:22-27, too, 
the Jehovist (Deuteronomist?) appears freely to have added v. 26; the verse expands on 
the obscure final clause of v. 25.148 There has been a visible shift toward assigning the 
verse to the Deuteronomists;!*? the careful analysis of the language of vy. 25b and 26 
by Lohfink led him to suggest a post-Dtr interpolation. !50 Textual problems complicate 
the assignment of the verse; a fragment from the Cairo Genizah contains the standard 
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Dtr formulation with b“göl, as do a number of SP mss. (not cited in BHS); in one (w), b 
has been corrected to /. There is a masoretic list that supports the text as it stands, >! but 
there is no corresponding reference in the marginal masorah of Codex Petropolitanus 
(Leningradensis) on Ex. 15 (the note in BHS is a late addition by G. E. Weil). 

According to Ex. 4:8, a sign will legitimize Moses’ call; recognition of the sign is 
described by the expression sama‘ l'qöl ha’öt — surprising language, since the sign is 
only visible, not audible. To resolve this problem, some have suggested that göl has the 
sense of “witness”! or is used “idiomatically.”!>- 


HI. Figurative Usage. Figurative usage is present when the subject of Sama‘ is nei- 
ther God nor a human person. For example, the ear as a sensory organ is said to hear 
(Prov. 15:31; 20:12; 25:12; Job 13:1; 29:11; Ecel. 1:8); in Isa. 6:10 the people listen 
with (b*) their ears. 

In | K. 3:9 Solomon prays that Yahweh will give him a “hearing heart” (leb Soméa‘) 
(NRSV “understanding mind”).!>* This expression has long been viewed against the 
background of Egyptian notions.!?> Görg, however, points out a difference: “This dif- 
ference manifests itself in the objective of YAW. The Egyptian element of sdm can be 
conveyed with the aid of categories that, although they have a religious aspect, are pri- 
marily concerned with individual ethics. The prayer for a YAW 2%, however, reveals a 
sense of responsibility for the people of Yahweh. The king does not desire to be a 
‘hearer’ for the sake of his own justification; in his role as judge (BBW), he undertakes 
before God an obligation that involves not just himself but the people, Although the 
Ptah-hotep text exhibits a precocious stage of reflection, the literature of the Middle 
Kingdom, New Kingdom, and the later period maintains an interpretation of the func- 
tion of b that is primarily introverted and subjective. This remains true even when the 
almost radical dependence of b on God is acknowledged.”!>° The social aspect of 
“hearing”!>’ is all the stronger if we follow the more recent scholars on the books of 
Kings in interpreting Spt as “govern.” 

Animals are also said to hear (Ps. 58:6[5]; Job 39:7). 

Figurative usage is present when inanimate objects are said to hear. Some of these 
texts draw on forensic usage (Josh. 24:27; Isa. 1:2: Mic. 6:1-2).!°% After Joshua has 
bound the people to a covenant obligation (Josh. 24:25),!°° the act is attested by a 
stone, “because it has heard all the words of Yahweh that he spoke to us” (ki-hi’ sama 
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et kol-imre yhwh, v. 27). Masseboth are known to have served such functions.!©? The 
Sefire stelae show that such monuments could also bear the text of a treaty. 

Mic. 6:2 is Dtr; the preceding v. | is a later redactional bridge.!°! The appeal, “Hear, 
O mountains, Yahweh's lawsuit, give ear, foundations of the earth! For Yahweh holds a 
lawsuit with his people, he contends with Israel,’!®* uses a metaphor from the legal do- 
main. “That the party in Yahweh's lawsuit is called ‘my people’ already at the outset 
suggests that the proceedings are not to be a dispute between enemies but a disagree- 
ment among allies.”!® This relationship is clear from the apostrophe to the mountains: 
they serve as guarantors of international treaties. 

For example, 1. 30 in the Egyptian version of the treaty between Ramses II and 
Hattushili HI lists among the deities witnessing the oath “[the] mountains (and) rivers 
of the land of Cheta... [the mountains (and) and rivers] of the land of Kizzuwatna.. . 
the mountains (and) rivers of the land of Egypt, heaven, earth, the great sea, the wind, 
(and) the storm clouds.”!®4 The Sefire treaty (8th century) is recorded “in the presence 
of heave[n and earth and the sea] depths and the springs and day and night: the wit- 
nesses are all the g[ods of KTK and the gods of Arpad].”!°> The admonition to regard 
the text is couched as an appeal not to hear but to look: “Open your eyes to see the 
terms” (1. 13). 

A Hittite treaty in Akkadian calls on gods to bear witness to the agreement, using 
the vb. Ssemü: “May they come forward, may they hear (li-el-te-mu-u) and (be) wit- 
nesses ... mountains and rivers, the go[ds of heaven and the gods] of earth, may they 
come forward on behalf of the words of this treaty, may they hear (/t-el-te-mu-u) and 
may they (be) witness.”!°© Even outside of treaties there appears to have been a wide- 
spread notion that the earth (along with the stars) can hear,!¢/ 

Heaven and earth are addressed in Dt. 4:26; 30:19; 31:28; in 32:1 they are called on 
to hear. The language of Isa. 1:2 is similar.!° An appeal to the earth to hear is also 
found in the prediction of punishment in Jer. 6:19 (cf. 22:29). 

Inanimate objects are called on to hear in a different way in Jer. 20:16 (day), Ezk. 
6:3 (mountains of Israel), 21:3 (forest), 36:1,4 (mountains of Israel), 37:4 (bones), 
Here they are the recipients of prophecy. 


IV. Juridical Usage. The vb. Sama‘ and its derivatives also appear in juridical con- 
texts, where bearing witness or the conduct of judicial proceedings may be involved. 
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According to Barth,'® there is a single instance of the meaning “testimony”!’” for 
Sema‘: “It occurs only once, in Ex. 23:1, in the combination /ö’ tissä' šema" Saw’ (in 
parallel with @d hamas). Although the root is sm’, ‘hear, it is worth noting that Hebrew 
has here developed the same singular meaning often exhibited by Eth. sémé’, ‘testi- 
mony.” Against a similar etymological background, Driver interpreted the 7s Soméa‘* 
as “witness.”!/! The contexts, however, admit other interpretations, and so these pro- 
posals remain uncertain. 

Much clearer, however, is the appeal to Yahweh as an earwitness (Somea‘) in Jgs. 
11:10.172 The purpose is to reinforce an agreement, thus establishing the juridical set- 
ting from which the figurative usage already described! ’? derives. 

The ostracon from Yavneh-yam represents an administrative appeal.!’* The begin- 
ning of the document (ysm’ dny hsr t dbr ‘bdh) reflects the normative usage of Sama‘ 
in communications addressed to someone of higher status.! 75 It is uncertain whether 
the plea for a hearing marks the beginning of formal judicial proceedings, in which the 
official addressed (sr) would function as judge.! 6 Whether the site where the ostracon 
was discovered (a small fort) requires a judicial role on the part of the officer stationed 
there remains uncertain, especially since the text itself does not make clear that the 
functionary addressed must have been an officer.!77 It is an open question whether the 
official duties of the srym required them to function as judges.!’* Therefore it is uncer- 
tain whether the communication is intended to initiate judicial proceedings or — in the 
form of a petition — seeks the restoration of the status quo ante. 

The vb. sama” has a technical sense in juridical settings. In Dt. 1:16-18 the lay 
judges “hear” during judicial proceedings. The context indicates that this “hearing” is 
an element of a trial involving two human parties, preceding the action of Spr (“that re- 
stores the disturbed order of a [legal] community”!”’). 

The precise details of the “hearing” are unclear. Dt. 1:16-18 sounds like an echo of 
the Roman maxim audiatur et altera pars, “let the other sides also be heard.” But the 
question of what the object of Sama‘ can be in a trial leads to a different nuance: the 
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point seems to be the admission of a complaint or grievance. Thus Yahweh hears the 
s“āqâ of widows and orphans and those of low social status (Ex. 22:23[24]; cf. 
v. 26[27]). “Yahweh hears the cry of the socially powerless and provides a legal rem- 
edy, playing a role that the ancient Near East generally assigns to the king.” !80 The no- 
tion that Yahweh hearkens to the cry of the afflicted!®! appears also in Ps. 9:13(12) and 
Job 34:28. That s°aqd is not an inarticulate scream but a clearly formulated accusation 
or grievance is shown by Neh. 5:1-13. The hearing is followed by Nehemiah’s reform 
program. Sir. 32(35):16 speaks of hearing the prayer (thnwn) of one who is 
wronged. !82 

The procedure is described differently in Dt. 13:13-19(12-18) and 17:2-7, where the 
issue is apostasy from Yahweh. Here Sama‘ refers to public knowledge of the crime; 
the inquiry is denoted by drs. No spf action is mentioned in this case: punishment fol- 
lows directly upon determination that the offense has occurred. 

In 2 S5. 15:3 the concern is a hearing at court, whether in the administrative or judi- 
cial sense. Absalom insinuates that an injustice is done when there is no one at court to 
hear (Sama‘) a person's claim, which Absalom describes as being good and right. He 
imputes a procedure forbidden by Dt. 1:17. The view that a hearing leads to a favorable 
outcome in legal proceedings lies behind Rachel’s statement in Gen. 30:6. 


V. Imperatives. A call for the public to hear, formulated with Sama‘, appears as a 
prophetic form since the time of Amos.'®> The imperative of S@ma‘ can stand by itself 
or take an object stating what is to be heard. In most cases this is an accusative object; 
in Deutero-Isaiah we also find @/ay, “listen to me.”!®+ The imperative followed by 
b*qolt in Jer. 7:23 and 11:4,7 is a special case: the imperative does not introduce a pro- 
phetic oracle; instead, Yahweh himself demands that his voice be heard (cf. Nu. 12:6). 
The imperative appears occasionally along with the messenger formula, e.g., in Jer. 
2:4-5; 7:2-3; 22:2-3. The texts using the hiphil imperative do not exhibit a uniform 
structure. 

The texts where the “word (of Yahweh)” is the object are a matter of controversy. 
Neumann!* believes that they are late and considers the construction with zö’t as ob- 
ject — as in Am. 8:4 — to be earlier.!*® For the book of Amos, Fleischer takes the 
opposite position.'*’ Among the arguments for denying Amos’s authorship of 8:4-7, 
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he notes that the expression Sim ü-z6 t does not appear elsewhere in the book of 
Amos.!88 

In some of the prophetic books, clauses using the imperative of Sm‘ are structurally 
significant; Neumann has demonstrated this for the books of Amos!*? and Jeremiah,!"" 
as has Hagstrom!”! for the book of Micah. This organization of the material originated 
with the compositors of the prophetic books. 

The fiction that has the author of a written document appeal to be heard is nothing 
unusual. For example, one of the Amarna letters contains the statement: “I have heard 
(15S-te-me) the words of my lord the king, which he wrote (Sa 1S-pu-ur) to his ser- 
vant.”!?2 Such language may reflect the practice of reading aloud, 

Neumann finds the origin of this form of prophetic speech in the practice of convey- 
ing Messages, as described in the OT in 2 K. 18:28-29. “The commander-in-chief 
Rabshakeh conveys a message from the great king of Assyria to the people of Jerusa- 
lem: ‘. .. Hear the word of the great king, the king of Assyria! Thus says the king. . . > 
The surprising thing about this passage is that vv. 28bß and 29aa employ the very same 
combination of formulas used by the prophets and the compositors of the prophetic 
books since the time of Jeremiah: a Sm‘ imperative clause followed by the kh ‘mr yhwh 
formula. Prophetic usage differs from that cited only in specifying the divine author of 
the message,” !93 

Such an origin may explain why the prophetic appeals to hear are normally not con- 
structed with a prepositional object, even though they clearly aim to influence behav- 
ior. The construction of sama’ with the accusative normally denotes simple auditory 
hearing. Its use in the prophetic context, often with dabär, would constitute another ex- 
ception. The demand for attention when a secular message is to be conveyed asks to be 
heard simply in a purely auditory sense, since the content can just as well be informa- 
tion as exhortation. 


VI. The Law of Yahweh. Just as the prophetic appeals to be heard are followed by 
specific oracles of Yahweh, so there is a normative construction calling on Israel to 
heed Yahweh’s miswôt and tôrâ. Our analysis will include not only the expression 
“heed Yahweh’s commandments” but also the related terminological field. 


l. tora. Gen. 26:5 explicates Abraham’s hearing of Yahweh’s voice by stating that 
he kept (Smr) the law, represented by the four terms mismeret, miswöt, huggöt, and 
töröt — found together only here. The passage is post-Dtr.!”* Here heeding Yahweh's 
voice means heeding his law (cf. Jer. 9:12[13]; 26:4; 32:23; 44:23; Dnl. 9:10). 


188. But cf. Neumann, 207-12. 

189. Pp. 250-54. 

190. Pp. 397-99, 407-8. 

191, D. G. Hagstrom, The Coherence of the Book of Micah, SBLDS 89 (1988), 
192. EA 294:6-8. 
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The negative lö’ Säm“ü is used absolutely in 2 K. 17:14; the substance of what 
should have been heard precedes in v. 13: the message of the prophets, namely, exhor- 
tation to keep the commandments, The formulation of 2 K. 21:8-9 is similar. 

Parallel to heeding the word of Yahweh, Isa. 1:10 speaks of listening to (‘zm hiphil) 


A Aas 


God’s fora (cf. Zec. 7:12). The expression “heed the fora” appears in Isa. 30:9; 42:24; 
Prov. 28:9.1°5 In Prov. 1:8 and 4:1-2, however, the meaning is “instruction.” 


2, miswä. Another term denoting the law that must be heeded is miswd.!°© In Ex. 
15:26 heeding Yahweh's voice parallels listening to (‘zn hiphil) his commandments (cf. 
Lev. 26:14: 1 K. 11:38). 

The construction “heed Yahweh’s miswôt” appears in Jgs. 2:17 and Neh. 9:16,29. 
“Heed someone’s miswäd” (Jer. 35:14,18) may be an everyday expression. 


VII. Deuteronomy. In the prophetic books the transition from hearing the particular 
prophetic word of God to heeding the commandments is mediated by views found in 
Deuteronomy. The starting point is Dt. 6:4, the verse with which — scholars com- 
monly believe — the earlier form of Deuteronomy began. Together with v. 5, it repre- 
sents a form whose features have been identified by Halbe: 


la Interjection sm‘ ysrl 
Ib Declaration yhwh ‘lhynw vhwh ‘hd 
II Exhortation whbt 7? yhwh ‘lhyk'?! 


“We have here a fixed syntactic schema that... appears so commonly in the OT as well 
as in the languages of the ancient Near East that it strikes us at first simply as a basic 
mode of expression available whenever someone addresses a command (a suggestion, 
a request) to someone else. In the first element, the speaker names the presupposition 
behind the action or behavior that he requires of the addressee in the second element — 
be this presupposition the material object affected by the action; the circumstance that 
suggests, enables, or requires the action; or the speaker’s own behavior to which the ac- 
tion corresponds.’”!?® 

It is noteworthy that Dt. 6:4, unlike other examples of this form, begins not with 
“see” but with “hear.” According to Halbe, this observation reflects the Dtn under- 
standing of law. “And truly (Dt. 5, in its highly fundamental hermeneutical function, 
reflects the reasons): there is nothing to "see, not in the ‘today’ of Moses’ words. What 
determines this ‘today,’ indeed what allows this ‘today’ to come into being: indepen- 
dently of the passage of time — is the presence of Yahweh in the word, in the word of 
his ‘Moses’! A presence that interrupts the world — therefore in words; a presence that 


195. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 623. 

196, — VIII, 509-11; Koch, “Profetenschweigen,” in FS Wolff, 125-26. 
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interrupts time — therefore ‘today’; summoning each from his constraints — to 
‘homological existence’ (G. Ebeling): to live and to act ‘ex auditu’; conformably to the 
word; conformably to Yahweh, so that nothing is left out: ‘with all your heart and all 
your soul and all your might’ (6:5).!?° 

This “hearing” is what distinguishes the Dtn foundations of the law from others. 
“Clothing the Dtn law in the form of a discourse spoken by Moses forestalls as though 
by design the metaphor of legitimation that association with the kingship would offer: 
an origin in the mythic primal age of creation. What matters is not the law's antiquity! 
But such antiquity is at least suggested when this law is compared with the law codes 
of related civilizations, For holiness and antiquity symbolize what undergirds them: the 
notion that there is no conceivable alternative to a legal order, that it is not contingent, 
that — in the mythology of creation — its force undergirds the world. There is none of 
that here: not ‘in those days’ but ‘today’; not ‘from time immemorial’ but ‘hearing’ 
right now; not a creating word in the beginning, but Yahweh in the word now present 
— these are what support the law’s claims, and enable its fulfillment.’’=00 

The understanding of the law that finds expression in Dt. 6:4-5 is well described by 
Perlitt: “The law has its basis, but also its rationale, in the fact that ‘our God’ has 
opened the door to life. For this very reason, the great commandment of Dt. 6:5 logi- 
cally follows 6:4: just as Yahweh ts all in all for Israel, so Israel’s love must belong en- 
tirely to him. Love given and returned — that is the Dtn hermeneutic of the law. The 
juxtaposition of Dt. 6:4 and 5 therefore points to what the authors had thought through 
theologically: the fact that the law cannot be put into practice — and therefore actually 
‘kills’ — without the emotional connection of love given and returned.”’2"! 

The recitation of the Shema (S*ma‘) twice a day in Judaism is based on the interpre- 
tation of Dt. 6:7.-°- The prominence given the letters Y and 7 in 6:4 is probably in- 
tended as an attention-getting device to ensure proper reading of the verse.-"> The sig- 
nificance of the s*ma‘ is further emphasized by mezuzahs?"* and tefillin. 

Appeals to hear are also found in Dt. 4:1; 5:1; 9:1 (cf. 20:3; 27:9), 

The expression SaGma‘ b'qôl yhwh (or b'qölö) is common in Deuteronomy.” Dt. 
4:29-35 and 30:1-10 constitute a frame; embedded within the other framing passages 
4:]-4,9-14 + 29:1 b-1l4(2b-15)* and 4:15-16a*,19-28 + 29:15-27(16-28)*, they repre- 
sent the latest, postexilic composition, which already presupposes the Dtr redaction of 
the book of Jeremiah.2°° According to Knapp, it is safe to assume “that for the author 
of these verses, the expressions (nr? ON) Dw, mn? 2p. yw, and the correspond- 
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ing expressions denoting obedience to the law are synonymous, This allows us to con- 
clude that in 4:30, too, returning to Yahweh and heeding his voice refer ultimately to 
the (Din) law and heeding Wi AINA 990.207 That heeding Yahweh’s voice is sub- 
stantially the same as keeping the ford is shown by 30:10 and 31:12. Frequently sama‘ 
b*qgol yhwh is further qualified by references to obeying the commandments.“ The in- 
stances are concentrated at the conclusion of Deuteronomy, e.g., in Dt. 28;2°° most of 
them do not give the impression of pre-Dtr authorship .?!" 

As the speaker of Deuteronomy, Moses uses the expression göl yhwh; this is how 
God communicates, The words of Moses are thus characterized (substantially, not for- 
mally) as the words of God. It is therefore clear how the same expression can also be 
placed in the mouth of the prophets: in the Dtr view they are the incumbents of the Mo- 
saic prophetic office, Therefore they are authorized to speak in the fashion. 

In addition to heeding the voice of Yahweh, Deuteronomy also speaks of heeding 
the various terms referring to the law (e.g., Dt. 4:1; 5:1; 7:12; 11:13,27,28; 12:28; 
28:13).7!! In the earlier stage of Deuteronomy, this “hearing” or “heeding” should be 
seen in the context of its own grounding of the law, which — in contrast to others — 
proposes an alternative design. Later textual development places more emphasis on 
hearing Yahweh’s commandments. In postexilic texts, this hearing guarantees Israel’s 
new beginning. “If Israel returns, i.e., heeds the law once more, then Yahweh will 
prove to be merciful.”*!- Through its law governing prophets, Deuteronomy influenced 
the book of Jeremiah: the prophet becomes a warning voice on behalf of the 6rd; to 
heed Yahweh means to observe his laws (cf. Dt. 28:1,45). 

This holds true despite the statements that the people did not heed Yahweh and his 
prophets (Jer. 3:13,25; 7:13,24,26; 9:12[13]; 11:8; 13:11; 17:23; 18:10; 25:3,4; ete.).21? 
These passages embody reflections on the causes of the exile. This notion is even more 
evident when Sama’ is conjoined with verbs of volition to express the people’s refusal 
to hear (lö’ aba: Isa. 30:9; Ezk. 3:7; 20:8; m’n piel: Jer. 11:10; 13:10; Neh. 9:17). In 
Isa. 6:10, however, the order to make the people stubborn blames their failure to hear 
not on their free will but on the will of Yahweh.?!4 


VII. Wisdom. Appeals to hear appear in Ps. 49:2(1); 50:7; Prov. 1:8; 4:1,10; 5:7; 
7:24; 8:6,32,33;, 19:20; 22:17; 23:19,22; Sir. 16:24; 30:27 (= 33:19): 34(31):22; 51:28; 
etc. At the beginning of the book of Proverbs (1:8) we find: “Hear, my son, the disci- 
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pline (müsär) of your father, and do not reject the instruction (ford) of your mother; for 
they are a fair garland for your head, and pendants for your neck.” “This verse is quite 
in accord with the prologue in 1:1-7, markedly programmatic in nature, which explic- 
itly thematizes ‘hearing’: “Let the wise hear (ysm')... (v. 5). This hearing is, as it 
were, the fundamental prerequisite for acquiring wisdom, for by it one learns ‘to un- 
derstand proverb and figure, the words of the wise and their riddles’ (v. 6). By the inter- 
nal logic of the prologue, therefore, it is only consistent that wisdom instruction proper 
should begin with an exhortation to ‘hear’ in just this way.”2!> 

The Teaching of Amenemope begins similarly with an exhortation to hear: “Lend 
your ears, hear what is said; / give your heart to understand it. / It is useful to put it in 
your heart, / but woe to whoever despises it. / Let it rest in the casket of your belly, / 
and it will be a peg in your heart. / Then if a whirlwind of words arises, / it will be a 
mooring post for your tongue. / If you spend your life with this in your heart, / then you 
will find that it brings success. / You will find my words a treasury for life, / and your 
body will be whole upon earth.”?!6 This kind of material appears also in the book of 
Proverbs, e.g., in 8:32-36. The goal of sapiential listening is “to be useful to the hearer; 
it has an effect, it opens the future, ultimately it yields a long, happy, and successful 
life.”217 

The object of such hearing is often mäsar, “discipline, instruction.”2!® This expres- 
sion describes the constitutional capacity to lead a successful life. “Hearing” such dis- 
cipline means that Sama’ “must involve, over and above purely auditory perception, the 
aspect of obedience. Not, of course, in the sense of subjection to an alien norm, 
whether or not it benefits the learner. This obedience presupposes insightful compre- 
hension, discerning openness; it functions as a kind of perpetual internalization pro- 
cess.7219 

Neumann distinguishes the sapiential-didactic use of appeals to hear in the book of 
Proverbs from the sapiential-discursive usage found in the book of Job, where it serves 
to call for attention at the beginning of a unit of discourse. 22" 


IX. Niphal. In the niphal Sama‘ means “be heard,” usually in the sense of acoustic 
perception. As in the case of the gal, what is heard is often a göl (sound, noise, voice); 
göl can also function as a neutral expletive:??! Isa. 65:19; Jer. 9:18(19); 33:10-11; 
49:21, Ezk. 10:5; 26:13; Nah. 2:14(13); Cant. 2:12. 

In 2 Ch. 30:27 we find the construction wayyissadma’ b'göläm, analogous to the us- 
age of the gal. This expression is used to indicate that Yahweh heard (and ratified) the 
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prayer of blessing spoken by the priests and Levites. Willi finds a similar passive when 
God is the logical subject in 2 Ch. 26:15 and 28:5b.??? Some scholars have suggested 
reading 2 Ch. 30:27 as a gal.2* In Dnl. 10:12, too, the passive is used to say that Dan- 
iel’s words have been favorably heard. 

A nuance of “pay attention to” is present in Eccl. 9:16-17, and the notion of active 
response in 2 §. 22:45//Ps. 18:45(44). 


X. Hiphil. In the hiphil Sama“ has such meanings as “cause to hear, cause to resound, 
make music, proclaim,” as well as the specialized military sense “call up, muster.'’>* 

According to Neumann, the hiphil imperative of S@ma‘ in Isa. 48:20; Jer. 4:5,16; 5:20; 
31:7; 46:14; 50:2; Am. 3:9 marks the instructions given to a herald (cf. Isa. 52:7).°* 

Deutero-Isaiah frequently uses the hiphil of ned? in conjunction with the hiphil of 
sama’ (Isa. 41:22,26; 42:9: 43:9,12; 44:7,8; 45:21; 48:3,5,20). (The combination is not 
limited to Deutero-Isaiah: it appears also in Jer. 4:15 and 46:14.) In the classification 
used by Elliger and Hermisson,**’ this expression appears in two rhetorical forms (not 
always clearly identifiable): forensic discourse (41:21-29; 43:8-13; 44:6-8; 45:20-21) 
and disputation (42:5-9[?]; 48:1-11). The content of the message can be “new things” 
(h"däasöt, Isa. 42:9; 48:6) or “former prophecies” (43:9). Adverbial qualifiers like me’az 
(44:8; 48:5) and miggedem indicate that ancient prophecies are now being fulfilled, 

The action denoted by S@ma‘ hiphil can be instigated by Yahweh (Dt. 4:10,36; Jes. 
13:23; 2 K, 7:6; Isa. 30:30; 62:11; Jer. 18:2; 49:2; Ezk. 36:15; Ps. 31:10[8]; 76:9[8]; 
143:8; Sir. 45:5) or by a human agent making Yahweh’s praise heard (födä, Ps. 26:7; 
göl thıllätö, Ps. 66:8; cf. 106:2). 


XI. Piel. The two instances of the piel (1 S. 15:4; 23:8) have the specialized military 
sense of “muster.” This meaning is clear from the context (par. to pgd in 15:4; with 
lammilhamd in 23:8) and the versions (LXX parangellein, “call [to arms]”; Vg. 
praecepti).2?8 Vocalization as a hiphil might be worth considering;?? in 1 K. 15:22; 
Jer. 50:29; 51:27, LXX parangéllein represents Sama‘ hiphil in the sense of “muster.” 


XII. Nominal Derivatives. Of the nominal derivatives of Sm‘, Sema’ and Semü’ä oc- 
cur with some frequency. 

The noun sema', “hearing, report,’ appears together with sama‘ in Gen. 29:13; Nu. 
14:15: Dt: 2:25; 1 K. 10:1; Jer. 37:5; 50:43: Nah. 3:19; 2 Ch, 9:1, 
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This is also true of semüä in 1 S. 4:19; 2 K. 19:7; Isa. 37:7: Jer. 51:46. Ob. 1//Jer. 
49:14 speaks of hearing a semüä from Yahweh. As a term for prophetic revelation, the 
word appears already in Isaiah (Isa. 28:9;239 cf. 28:19; Ezk. 21:12[7]). 

A number of names include the root sm‘. “Hearing is extraordinarily common in 
the OT in the sense of hearing favorably or granting (a prayer). In the specialized 
sense of granting the prayer of a childless woman, which we have associated with the 
use of YAW in personal names, the verb appears in Gen. 16:11 in the explanation of 
the name Ishmael and in Gen. 29:33 in the explanation of the name Simeon, as well as 
in Gen. 30:6.”23! Names of this type were widespread throughout the Semitic 
world.*>* 


XII. LXX. When the LXX translates Sama’ with the vb. akoılein and its com- 
pounds, the Greek reader faces the unaccustomed idea that religious content is revealed 
primarily through speech, not through vision. But visual perception also has its 
place — sometimes underestimated — in the OT.-*4 

When Yahweh hears and grants human prayers, the LXX often uses eisakolein. 
That the deity hears human prayers is a common mode of expression for the Greek 
reader.2??> “Hear” can also mean “obey”: “His people obeyed (dkouen) him as though 
he were God."”>36 

The LXX translates “heed Yahweh’s voice” with akotiein (or a compound) tës 
phönes kyriou. This idiom is good Greek; it denotes auditory perception in such pas- 
sages as Herodotus 2.70; 4.129; 8.65; Pausanias 7.22; Acts 9:7; 11:7,22; Rev. 11:12; 
14:13: 16:1; 21:3. 


XIV. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the vb. Säma” (qal, niphal, and 
hiphil) usually denotes auditory perception on the part of both humans and animals 
(1QM 6:13). The Damascus Document begins with an appeal to hear (CD 1:1). Such 
appeals are addressed to kl ywd’y sdq (1:1), kl b’y bryt (2:2), bnym (2:14), kl ywd'y sdq 
w['wsh] twr[h] (4Q270 92: 19237); cf. the appeal Sm'w hkmym wshy d’t in 1QH 1:34-35. 
An appeal (sm‘h ysr’l) modeled on Dt. 20:3 appears in IQM 10:3. That Yahweh hears 
someone who calls (m° with accusative) is attested in IQH 5:12. An appeal to God 
(Sm Ihy) in the context of a prayer is found in 4Q381 31 4. 

The hiphil of sm‘ is fairly common, especially in the group of texts 4Q400-407 
(Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice). Here the meaning appears to have expanded some- 
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what in the direction of “make known,” ®™®! as in 4Q401 14 2:7: ASmy'w nstrwt, “they 
made known hidden matters.” An announcement is made in the midst of stillness 
(bdmmt) in 4Q401 16 2 and 402 9 3.279 One occurrence of the niphal says that the 
sound of blessing (qwl hbrk) is heard (4Q403 2:12). A parallel expression, probably 
synonymous with sm’ hiphil, is spr piel/pual (1QS 1:21-22; IQH 1:23). 

Noteworthy are certain specialized meanings and constructions, e.g., Sm niphal, 
“obey” (1QS 5:23; 6:2).74" In the Dead Sea Scrolls the notion of heeding someone can 
be expressed by sm with a pronominal suffix (1QH 4:24; cf. 18:7); the text suggests an 
active response. Comparable constructions in the OT are probably late.2*! We also find 
constructions with 7 (CD 2:2) and / (CD 2:14; 4Q270 9 2:19, with /gwi, 20:28). The ex- 
pression sm’ bqw! also appears (4Q499 7 3); the formulation of 4Q504 1-2 5:13 follows 
Dt. 30:2. The failure of a witness to speak out after hearing (Sm) the public adjuration to 
testify concerning a transgression, an offense described in Lev. 5:1 and Prov. 29:24,2# is 
also mentioned in CD 9:8-23. A lament declares that the sound of joy (Smhh) is no lon- 
ger heard (Sm’ niphal, 4Q179 1:13); the same topos appears in Ezk. 26:13 (niphal).-* 

The expression ky h$]mym wh’rs ySm'w ImSyhw (4Q521 2 2:1), “for heaven and 
earth heed his [? pl.] messiah,” recalls the figurative usage of m° as well as Mark 9:7 
and parallels. 
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I. Ancient Near East. The root Smr is found in most Semitic languages. ! 


|. Akkadian. There are two homonymous roots in Akkadian.? The meaning of 
Samaru(m) | is “rage, storm.” For example, a ritual text against Libartu on a small 
tablet (Seleucid period) from Warka reads: ezzef Samrat, “she [the daughter of Anu] 
is angry, she is enraged.’* The meaning of Samäru(m) I is “praise (God). A hymn 
to Shamash describes his worship in the following terms: Si-na-ma pal-ha-ka [i]s- 
tam-ma-ra zi-kir-k[a], “but they are afraid and offer worship to your name.”® A 
hymn to Nabu repeats the formula /1§-tam-mar tlu-ut-ka, “that he may worship your 
divinity. ™ 

Although as a rule the OT uses the vb. smr with the meaning “watch, keep,” none of 
the meanings of Akk. Samaru(m) lies totally outside the semantic spectrum of the bib- 
lical texts. It has been claimed that both Akkadian verbs are homonymous with Heb. 
smr® For example, in Jer. 3:5a $mr is used as a synonym for ntn with the meaning 
“rage”: h*yintör [“6lam ‘tm-yiSmor länesah, “Will he be angry forever, will he rage to 
the end?” (cf. also Am. 1:11).? In the Psalm of Jonah (Jon. 2:9[Eng. 8]), on the other 
hand, the piel of Smr appears with the meaning “worship, praise.” The translations of 
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321-50, 481-507, esp. 327-29; N. Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot. AnBibl 20 (1963), esp. 68-70: 
J. Milgrom, Studies in Levitical Terminology, I: The Encroacher and the Levite. UCP Near East- 
ern Studies 14 (Berkeley, 1970); N. Negretti, // settimo giorno. AnBibl 55 (1973); J. du Preez, 
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G. Sauer, "MW mr to watch, guard, keep.” TLOT, II, 1380-84: R. Smend, “The Law and the 
Nations: A Contribution to Deuteronomistic Tradition History,” Reconsidering Israel and Ju- 
dah: Recent Studies in Deuteronomistic History. SBTS 8 (Eng. tr. 2000), 95-110: W. M. Soll. 
“The Question of Psalm 119:9 JBL 106 (1987) 687-88; J. R. Spencer, “The Tasks of the Le- 
vites: smr and sb)" ZAW 96 (1984) 267-71. 
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this verse include “the worshipers of vain idols,”!" “those who worship unfounded 
Nothingness/worthless idols,”!! and “those who worship vain idols” (NRSV). Allen 
cites Akk. Summrru to illuminate the meaning of the verse.!? 


2. Ugaritic. In Ugaritic the term Smrm occurs in the both the absolute and con- 
struct.'> Beside a list of 21 proper names, we find Smrm p’s bn byy ‘srt.'* The text refers 
to watchmen or sentries (Smrm) sent to p's the son of byy that each may receive ten she- 
kels of silver for his work.!° 

The root Smr is an element of many proper names,!® among which “Samaria” stands 
out. According to 1 K. 16:24, Omri bought the hill of Samaria (som‘*ron) from Shemer 
(Semer), fortified it, and then named the city after the former owner of the hill of Sa- 
maria. According to Sanda,!7 both the name of the owner and the name of the city (Smr/ 
smrwn) derive from the Arab./OSA root tmn, “bear fruit, have an abundance of,” which 
cannot be distinguished in Hebrew from smr; the name means roughly “abundant 
yield.”! This root also appears in Akkadian, Amorite, and Arabic names. 1” 

While Weippert,2° calling Samaria a “pre-Omride settlement of the Sömer clan.” ac- 
cepts the derivation of $mrwn given in I K. 16:24, according to Noth,*! “the figure of 
"aw ...is a secondary construction to ‘explain’ the name TAW.” Another proposed 
eginiliee connects the toponym with the vb. $mr, so that it would mean something 
like “watchtower.’”? 


3. Phoenician. When we turn to the Phoenician and Punic languages, we must note 
above all two inscriptions discovered in the necropolis of Dermesh, near Carthage, in 


which we read: nsr wsmr hlsb'l bn ‘rstb'l and Smr wnsr hlsb'l bn Sy, “hlsb'l son of 


‘rstb'l/’Sy guarded and watched.” These have been described as talismans, amulets 
with magical formulas.** Of particular interest in the light of the OT is the use of smr in 
parallel with nsr> 


10. W. Rudolph, Joel — Amos — Obadja — Jona. KAT XIV2 (1971), 346. 

11. H. W. Wolff, Obadiah and Jonah. CC (Eng. tr. 1986), 126-27. 

12. L. C. Allen, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah. NICOT (1976), 215, with n. 6. 

13. UT, no. 2443; WUS, no. 2642. 

14. KTU 4.170, 24-25. 

15. C, Virolleaud, PRU, II (1957), 75, no. 47: ©. Eissfeldt, JSS 5 (1960) 14 = KiSchr, U 
(1963), 385. 

16. HAL, Il, 1585-89, 

17. A. Sanda, Könige. EHAT IX/1 (1911), 404-5. 

18. See M. C. Astour, “Place Names,” RSP, M, 337-38, no. 113, where Ugaritic toponyms are 
cited. 

19. APNM, 81-82, 267. 

20. H. Weippert, BRL?, 265. 

21. M. Noth, Könige I: l-16. BK IX/1 (1968), 353: also HAL, I, 1587. 

22. BRL!, 438; also E. Wiirthwein, Könige I: 1.Kön. 1-16, ATD X1/1 (1977), 199: Sauer, 
1381; HAL, II, 1587. 

23. Tomback, 325; cf. DISO, 310. 

24. ESE, I (1902), 171-74. 

25. See Il.2.a below. 
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A Punic inscription from Malta,*® dating between the 4th and 2d centuries B.C.E., 
uses the active participle of Smras a noun, denoting the office of an inspector or guard- 
ian: Smr mhsb, “quarry inspector.”?’ This use of the participle in conjunction with an- 
other term to describe an office is very common in Biblical Hebrew.® 

Finally, it is worth mentioning the series of Phoenician and Punic names containing 
the element Smr, e.g., Smrb‘l, b’ISmr, 'Smnsmr, and '"bdsmr. >? 


4. Extrabiblical Hebrew. In extrabiblical Hebrew Smr occurs twice in 9th-century 
inscriptions from Kuntillet “Ajrud, once as a toponym in the blessing formula brkt tkm 
lyhwh Smrn wl’Srth,°" “I bless you by Yahweh [?] of Samaria and by his Asherah,” and 
once as a verb in the wish ybrk wySmrk,*! “may he bless you and keep you.’ 

We also find $mr on two ostraca from Lachish, once in the qal** and once in the 
niphal.>* In a letter from Lachish (ostracon 4), a subordinate assures his superior that 
he has acted in accordance with the instructions he has received. These included sev- 
eral signals that served as a communication system among the three major fortresses of 
the kingdom of Judah (Jerusalem, Lachish, and Azekah) during the time of the Babylo- 
nian invasion. LI. 10-11 must be read against this background: wyd" ky 7 ms’t IkS nhnw 
smrm kll htt ‘Sr ntn, “and let [my lord] know that we are watching for the signals of 
Lachish,?? following all the instructions given by my lord.”36 

Östracon 3 is even more significant, since it contains the longest Hebrew text so far 
discovered dating from the period of the Israelite monarchy. It casts vivid light on the 
political alliance between Judah and Egypt toward the end of the monarchy. L. 20 men- 
tions a prophet — possibly Jeremiah — who opposes the pro-Egyptian policies of the 
Judahite regime.*’ Besides its association with the book of Jeremiah, the text of this 
ostracon contains a number of echoes of biblical names and expressions. Particularly 
important in our context is |. 21: hsmr Slhh ‘b[d]k "| dny, “Beware! Your servant has 
sent [this warning] to my lord.”8 The expression “Beware!” characterizes the message 
of the prophet Elisha to the king of Israel (2 K. 6:9) and the oracle of the prophet Isaiah 
to King Ahaz (Isa. 7:4). The ostracon also has to do with the message of a prophet, 


26. KAI 62.7. 

27. KAI, Ul, 79. 

28. See I'V.1-2. 

29. Benz, 421. 

30. Pithos 1, 

31. Pithos 2. 

32. Z. Meshel, BAR 5 (1979) 24-36; J. A. Emerton, ZAW 94 (1982) 1-20; D. Conrad, TUAT, 
Il. 561-64; J. M. Hadley, VT 37 (1987) 180-213: H.-P. Müller. ZAH 5 (1992) 15-51, esp. 26. 

33. No. 4,1. 11 = KAT 194.11. 

34. No. 32, 1. 21 = KAT 193.21, 

35. Cf. A. Lemaire, Inscriptions hébraïques I; Les ostraca. LAPO 9 (1977), 100: “for it is the 
signal of Lachish that we are observing.” 

36. KAJ, II, 194, 

37. D. Winton Thomas, “The Prophet” in the Lachish Ostraca (1946); H. Michaud, JA 239 
(1951) 78; for a different view see W. F. Albright, BASOR 105 (1947) 15. 

38. KAI, U, 192. 
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whose role as counselor and adviser finds expression in the use of the formula “Be- 
ware!’’>° 


5. Aramaic. In Aramaic the vb. $mr occurs only in the story of Ahigar, in three prov- 
erbs.*' In the first two, it is in the imperative: pmk ‘Stmr Ik, “Watch your mouth!”; ‘Stir 
Ik, “Watch out for yourself!””*! In the reconstruction by Lindenberger,*? Ahigar 160 


3 w Æ 


reads: [An l y]štmr `yš ‘m ‘lhn wmh ytntr ‘I, “[If] someone does [not] enjoy the protec- 
tion of the gods, how should he protect himself from his inner sin?”® Formally, we 
note the parallelism of the verbs Smr and nsr, found also in a whole series of biblical 
texts.44 According to Lindenberger, the proverb may be a “confession of human inabil- 
ity to achieve goodness without divine help... a rare glimpse into the Aramean ethical 


consciousness, 7 


I]. Occurrences. 

|. Distribution. The 373 occurrences of Smr in the qal are distributed as follows: 
Tetrateuch 63 (Genesis 12, Exodus 20, Leviticus 16, Numbers 15), Deuteronomy 58, 
DtrH 66 (Joshua 10, Judges 3, 1 Samuel 12, 2 Samuel 8, 1 Kings 23, 2 Kings 10), 
Prophets 42 (Isaiah 7, Jeremiah 6, Ezekiel 16, Hosea 3, Amos 2, Micah |, Zechariah 3, 
Malachi 4), Psalms 62 (21 in Ps. 119), Wisdom 50 (Job 11, Proverbs 31, Ecclesiastes 
8), ChrH 31 (Ezra 1, Nehemiah 9, 1 Chronicles 8, 2 Chronicles 13), Daniel |. 

In addition to these occurrences, in 54 passages the nominalized ptcp. Sömer ap- 
pears: Numbers 4, Deuteronomy 2, Judges 2, 1 Samuel 2, 2 Kings 6, Isaiah 4, Jeremiah 
5. Ezekiel 4, Psalms 7, Ecclesiastes 1, Esther 6, Song of Songs 3, Daniel 1, Nehemiah 
3. 1 Chronicles 2, 2 Chronicles 2. 

The niphal of $mr occurs 37 times: Tetrateuch 8 (Genesis 3, Exodus 5), Deuteron- 
omy 13, DtrH 8 (Joshua |, Judges 2, 1 Samuel 2, 2 Samuel 1, 2 Kings 2), Prophets 6 
(Isaiah 1, Jeremiah 2, Hosea |, Malachi 2), Psalms 1, Job 1. 

The piel of Smr occurs only in Jon. 2:9(8); the hithpael occurs in 2 S. 22:24, Mic. 
6:16, and Ps. 18:24(23). 

All told, the vb. smr occurs 468 times in the OT. If we analyze its distribution among 
the individual books, Deuteronomy (73 times) and the Psalms (71 times) stand out. 
Among the larger units, DtrH leads, with 85 occurrences. This number should be in- 
creased substantially, since many texts in Deuteronomy are indebted to the Dtr move- 


39. Lemaire, Inscriptions hébraïques I, 106. 

40. Ahigar 97,101,160; for a discussion of this work see J. M. Lindenberger, The Aramaic 
Proverbs of Ahigar (1983); 1. Kottsieper, Die Sprache der Ahigarspriiche. BZAW 194 (1990). 

41, Ll. 97,101; translation after Lindenberger, Ahigar, 73, 81; in both instances, Kottsieper 
(Sprache, 20) has a different division and translation. 

42. P. 161, following A. Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Elephantine (1911); for a different 
reading see AP, 218, 244; Kottsieper, Sprache, 10, 

43. Similarly E. Martinez Borobio, in A. Diez Macho, ed., Apöcrifos del AT, III (Madrid, 
1982), 186. 

44, Lindenberger, Ahigar, 24; see Il.2.a below. 

45. Ahigar, 161. 
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ment, and many passages from the Minor Prophets and the Psalms emanate from this 
movement or at least exhibit its influence. After DtrH, smr occurs most frequently in 
the Priestly material and related texts such as Ezekiel. This distribution is even clearer 
if we concentrate on religious usage. A survey of the individual occurrences reveals 
that Smr in its religious and theological range of meanings is characteristic of late texts. 

The nouns derived from Smr are less common: ‘asmiirad/asméret (7 times: Ex. 
14:24; Jgs. 7:19; I S. 11:11; Ps. 63:7[6]; 90:4; 119:148; Lam. 2:19), mismär (22 times: 
Genesis 6; Leviticus, Numbers, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, and Proverbs | each: 
Nehemiah 8; 1 Chronicles 2), mismerer* (78 times), Semer (5 times: Isa, 25:6 [bis]; 
Jer. 48:11; Zeph. 1:12; Ps. 75:9[8]), S*murd (once: Ps. 77:5[4]), Somrä (once: Ps. 
141:3), Simmurim (twice: Ex. 12:42). 


2. Parallelisms and Combinations. Among the verbs used with smr in parallelisms, 
nsr and zkr stand out. We find the sequences $mr — nsr (Dt. 33:9; Ps. 12:8[7]; 25:20- 
21; 105:45; 119:144-145; Prov. 2:11; 4:6; 5:2; 28:4,7) and nsr — Smr (Ps. 78:7,10; 
119:34; Prov. 2:8, 27:18; cf. also the close linking of the two verbs in Prov. 13:3 and 
16:17). The vb. zkr can take on the same semantic value as §mr, even when the two are 
not parallel (Nu. 15:39-40; Ps. 103:18; 119:55), but zkr (like Smr) is followed by an in- 
finitive of purpose, denoting a specific action (Ex, 20:8; Ps. 103:18; 109:16) or, finally, 
when zkr (as indicated by the context) has the same function as Smr (Josh. 1:13; Mal, 
322) 

The relationships between Smr nsr, and zkr are fundamentally deeper than would 
appear at first glance, as a comparison with the terminology used in certain ancient 
Near Eastern treaties shows. The OT frequently speaks of “observing/keeping the cov- 
enant” (Smr b‘rit). In Akkadian keeping a covenant is sometimes expressed by means 
of the verbs nasäru and hasasu, which correspond to the Hebrew vbs. nsr and Smr/ 
zkr.*® In the OT we find both zākar b*rit (Lev. 26:45) and Sdmar b*rit (Gen. 17:9,10: 
Ex. 19:5; Dt. 7:9,12; 29:5[95; 1 K. 8:23; 11:11; Ezk.. 17:14: Ps. 78:10: 103: 18; 132:12; 
Dnl. 9:4; Neh. 1:5; 9:32; 2 Ch. 6:14). And with the term hesed, which often accompa- 
nies brit, nsr (Ex. 34:7), Smr (1 K. 3:6), and zkr (Jer, 2:2) are all used. It is clear that 
nsr usually appears in poetic texts, while smr is found primarily in narrative texts, 
where it has largely displaced nşr As Baltzer has shown, smr is a constitutive element 
of the “statement of substance” or “general clause” of the so-called covenant formu- 
lary.*? 

The vb. smr is often used in combination with another verb, either as a coordinate in 
the same form or as a qualifying infinitive with /% The most commonly used verb is 
asad: Smr la“sot (Gen. 18:19; Ex. 31:16; Dt. 5:1,32; 6:3,25; 7:11; 8:1; 11:22,32; 12:1; 
1323112325113: 17:10, 1981 2883: 2851 15 562 31:12; 32:46: Josh.: ER. 225; 
2 K. 17:37; 21:8; Ezk. 18:9; 20:21; 1 Ch. 22:13; 2 Ch. 33:8; 34:21,31), Smr w*la *s6t 


46. — IX, 72-78. 
47. F.-L. Hossfeld, Der Dekalog. OBO 45 (1982), 41. 
48. M. Weinfeld, JAOS 93 (1973) 190-99. 

49. Pp. 44-47. 
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(Dt. 24:8; 28:13; Josh. 23:6; Neh. 10:30[29]; 1 Ch. 29:19), Smr w*asd (Lev. 19:37; 
20:8,22; 22:31; 25:18; 26:3; Dt. 4:6; 7:12; 16:12; 23:24[23]; 26:16; 29:8[9]; Isa. 56:1; 
Ezk.. 11:20: 26719: 36:27; 37:28 [of. 43:01); Neh. 1993 20h. 1927), 

Almost half of the passages cited come from Deuteronomy, and a major portion of 
the rest appear in the sphere of influence of that book. Here the combination of ‘asd 
and Sämar is a stereotyped expression; although it appears also outside the Dtn/Dtr tra- 
dition, it is a characteristic element of Dtn parenesis.>" 

Among the other verbs that accompany mrn, hälak deserves special mention: smr 
läleket (Lev. 18:24; Dt. 8:6; 11:22; 19:19; Josh, 22:5; Jgs. 2:22; I K. 2:4; 6:12; 8:25; 
2 K. 10:31; Ps. 78:10; 2 Ch. 6:16), läleket (w*)lismör and the reverse sequence (Dt. 
10:12-13; 26:17; 30:16; 1 K. 2:3; 8:58,61; 2 K. 23:3; Neh. 10:30[29]; 2 Ch. 34:31), as 
well as other constructions using the two verbs (Gen. 28:15,20; Lev. 20:22-23; 26:3; Dt. 
4:2-3; 5:32-33; 13:5[4]; 28:9; Josh. 1:7-9; 24:17; 1 K. 3:6,14; 8:23; 9:4,6; 11:10,33- 
34,38; 14:8; 2 K. 17:13-15,19; Jer. 16:11; Ezk. 11:20; 18:17-19; 20:18-19,21; 36:27; 
37:24, Am. 2:4, Mic. 6:16; Zec. 3:7; Mal. 3:14; Eccl. 4:17[5:1]; 2 Ch. 6:14; 7:17). We 
occasionally find halak in parallel with m; especially in certain poetic texts. 

When we compare the texts of the Smr-hälak group with those of the smr-‘asd 
group, it is easy to see how frequently the same formulas recur. We may conclude that 
behind these formulations there stands a tripartite formulation Smr-halak-‘asd. This 
combination can be supplemented and defined more precisely through additional par- 
allels. 

Finally, the vb. swf?! also deserves special mention. This verb appears relatively 
frequently in the “promulgation formulas” characteristic of Deuteronomy. When such 
formulas are dependent on a main clause, in a significant number of cases the latter has 
Smr as its verb (Dt. 4:2,40; 6:2; 7:11; 8:1,11; 10:13; 11:8,22; 13:1[12:32]; 19:9; 27:1). 
In other cases the vb. smr enters into a more or less close association with Sm’, in such a 
way that the promulgation formula practically depends on both (Dt. 12:28; 13:19[18]; 
15:5; 28:1,15 and 27:10; 30:8). 

Most of the expressions made up of Smr and a noun belong to the lexical field of 
“law” or “covenant.” To it should be added other terms from the domain of the cultic 
commandments.>? 

Other combinations using smr are less common and are associated with a variety of 
contexts. In alphabetical order the terms used with Smr are: “munim (Isa. 26:2), “met 
(Ps. 146:6), 'orhöt (Ps. 17:4; Prov. 2:20; cf. Job 13:27; 33:11), da‘at (Mal. 2:7), hable 
saw’ (Ps. 31:7), hattat (Job 14:16; cf. 10:14), hahesed (Dt. 7:9; 1 K. 3:6; 8:23; Hos. 
12:7[6]; Ps. 89:29[28]; Dnl. 9:4; Neh. 1:5; 9:32; 2 Ch. 6:14), [Sôn (Prov. 21:23), 
müsär (Prov. 10:17), m“zimmöt (Prov. 2:11; 5:2), nepes (Dt. 4:9; Ps. 25:20; 71:10; 86:2; 
97:10; 119:167; 121:7; Job 2:6; Prov. 13:3; 16:17; 19:16; 21:23; 22:5), ebrä (Am. 


50. Lohfink, 68-70. 
51. — WE swh. 
52. See IV,2 below. 
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1:11), pen (18. 1:12; Prov, 21:23; cf, Mic. 7:5; Ps. 39:2[1]; Eccl. 8:2), rdah (Job 10:12; 
Eccl. 11:4), sud (Dt. 7:8; 1 K. 2:43), tökahat (Prov. 13:18; 15:5), tām (Ps. 37:37). 

These texts exhibit the variety of the expressions and their particular concentration 
in the Psalms and in wisdom literature. At the same time, there is a clear contrast to the 
expressions using Smr in relationship to the law in Deuteronomy, DtrH and Chronicles, 
and priestly material (including Ezekiel). 


HI. Meaning. 

l. Verb. In the gal Smr has the basic meaning “watch, guard, observe, fulfill, keep, 
keep watch, spy out.” The variations in meaning and the different nuances are funda- 
mentally dependent on the various subjects and objects, parallelisms, and contexts. 

The most frequent subject of Smr is a human individual or collective. Individuals 
commonly named are the patriarchs, kings (esp. David and Solomon), and court offi- 
cials. The most common collective subject is the people of Israel ([b*n&] yisra él), es- 
pecially in Deuteronomy. Less frequently, the Aaronides and Levites function as the 
subject in Leviticus and Numbers. God or an angel can also be the subject of smn In the 
Psalter and in Solomon’s prayer of dedication (1 K. 8//2 Ch. 6), the most common sub- 
ject is yhwh or “lohim. 

The object of Smr can be anything of value in the material or spiritual world that is 
to be guarded, kept, or watched. 

The vb. smr is common in everyday language, appearing in a great variety of con- 
texts, both secular and religious. As a result, its semantic field extends from the secular 
and concrete to the spiritual and religious. 

In the niphal the verb usually conveys a reflexive sense and can be translated as 
“take heed, take care, be on one’s guard against.” It is especially common in the im- 
perative with the meaning “Watch out! Beware!” In Hos. 12:14(13) it has the pas- 
sive sense “be guarded”; it has the same sense in Ps. 37:28 (MT nismaru, contra 
LXX>3), 

Of the 3 instances of the hithpael, 2 clearly have the meaning “keep oneself (from)”: 
28. 22:24//Ps, 18:24(23). In Mic. 6:16, however, the MT is obscure; its difficulty ex- 
plains the divergent readings of the early versions.>* 

In the piel Smr takes on the meaning “worship,” analogously to Akk. Samaru(m).>> 


2. Nominal Derivatives. With the exception of Semer, all the nouns derived from smr 
stay within the same range of meanings as the verb. 

The noun 'asmürä/asmöret means “night watch”; the night is divided into three 
such watches: the first watch (lfr š “‘aSmoret, Lam. 2:19), the middle watch 
(ha aSmoret hattikond, Jgs. 7:19), and the morning watch ( asmoret habböger, Ex. 


53. See VI.1 below, 

54. B. Renaud, La formation du livre de Michee. EBib (1977), 334-35: H. W. Wolff, Micah. 
CC (Eng. tr. 1990), 187: D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de PAT, II. OBO 50/3 (1992), 768- 
69. See also VI.1 below. 

55. See L.1 above. 
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14:24; 1 S. 11:11).°° While the last three passages are set in military contexts, the text 
in Lamentations involves a nighttime prayer at the beginning of the watches. In a simi- 
lar vein the psalmist, seeking communion with God, quiet, and contemplation (Ps. 
4:5[4]; 16:7; 119:148), finds the “watches of the night” an appropriate time for medita- 
tion and prayer (Ps. 63:7[6]; 90:4; 119:148), 

The noun mısmär can have the broad meaning “guard, watch” (Job 7:12; Prov. 
4:23), but as a rule it has a more specific meaning: (1) the place where people are kept 
under watch or guard, cell, prison (Gen. 40:3,4,7; 41:10; 42:17,19; Lev. 24:12; Nu. 
15:34); (2) the military guard of a city (Jer. 51:12; Neh. 4:3,16,17[9,22,23]; 12:25); (3) 
the section of the temple kept separate by a curtain (Neh, 12:24; 13:14; 1 Ch. 26:16; cf. 
Ezk. 38:7).?/ 

Both somrä and S“murä are hapax legomena. The former refers to the mouth, the lat- 
ter to the eyes: “Set a guard over my mouth, O Yahweh” (somrä (pi, Ps. 141:3); “You 
[God] control my eyelids” (S“murdét “éndyim, Ps. 77:5[4]) in the sense of “keep awake.” 
As one would expect, the vb. Smr with its basic meaning “observe, watch, etc.” stands 
in close relationship to the organ of sight; some texts even use it in parallel with verbs 
like rh (Jer. 20:10; Ps. 56:7[6]; Job 24:15; 39:1; Eccl. 11:4). There is a similar relation- 
ship between $mr and peh.>® 

The noun simmurim (only in Ex. 12:42) refers to a vigil, the “night of watching.” 
During the night of Passover, Yahweh watched over Israel to guard and protect them 
while they left Egypt (v. 42a). This very night is therefore a vigil in honor of Yahweh 
for all Israelites throughout all generations (v. 42b). Hyatt interprets this “vigilance” in 
honor of Yahweh to mean keeping the Festival of Passover and fulfilling the command- 
ments.°” The text thus plays on the double meaning of Smr “vigilance” and “obser- 
vance.” 

The noun Semer used only in its plural form S‘mdrim, refers to the “lees” (of 
wine).°! It is used figuratively — in a positive context in Isa. 25:6 and Jer. 48:11, ina 
negative context in Zeph. 1:12. In Ps. 75:9(8) it refers to God’s anger, represented as 
poison in a cup that all the wicked must drink on the day of judgment. Isa. 25:6, by 
contrast, speaks of the fine wine that God will provide for the nations of the earth at the 
end of the ages. 


IV. Qal. 

|. Concrete and Secular Usage. In concrete and secular usage smr refers primarily 
to physical actions and the persons who carry them out. In the latter case, as a rule, the 
ptep. somer is used. 


56. GesB", 109: G. Dalman, AuS, I (1928), 631-32. 

57. HAL, 1, 649. 

58. See I.2? above. 

59. HAL, II, 1588. 

60. J. P. Hyatt, Exodus. NCBC (repr. 1983), 140. 

61. According to HAL, it may be a primary noun of unknown etymology, unrelated to Smr; 
Sauer (1380. 1383), however, lists semer among the derivatives of srr. 
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a. Primary Uses. In its literal sense Smr denotes the guarding or watching of per- 
sons, animals, or objects. Although the verb is part of everyday language, one can often 
recognize in the usage of $mr the way of life and specific occupations of a particular 
society — in the goods or values that are to be guarded or watched are reflected the 
characteristic interests of every social group. 

For example, the patriarchal stories, which preserve memories of a pastoral civiliza- 
tion, speak of watching or “feeding” the flock (Smr Gen. 30:31; cf. Hos. 12:13[12] 
with reference to Jacob). The story of Joseph, by contrast, reflects the agricultural civi- 
lization of Egypt when instructions are given to “lay up” (Smr Gen. 41:35). The Cove- 
nant Code, similarly, which presupposes a settled society living on the produce of its 
own land and its flocks, as well as on trade, cites certain circumstances under which 
personal property is given to someone for safekeeping (Ex. 22:6,9[7,10]); it also cites 
cases in which an owner must “restrain” (Smr) his ox (Ex. 21:29,36). 

The literature of P uses Smr to denote functions to be carried out in the context of the 
sanctuary.°- It also requires keeping watch over the furnishings of the tent of meeting 
(Nu. 3:8). 

The books of Samuel and Kings, which concentrate wholly on the problems of the 
monarchy and reflect the typical concerns of an urban culture, use §mr primarily to re- 
flect these concerns. The palace is looked after or guarded (2 S. 15:16; 16:21; 20:3; 
2K. 11:5-6; cf. 1 K. 14:27); the person of the king must be guarded (1 S. 19:11; 26:15- 
16), as well as his property (1 S. 9:14; 17:22) and other persons more or less closely 
connected with the palace (2 S. 18:12; 1 K. 20:39), 

Finally, the Psalms and some of the sapiential books that are interested in spiritual 
and intellectual qualities use a series of expressions (in many of which $mr has a figu- 
rative sense) that bespeak the world and the special interests of certain hagiographers 
and the society they address.® 

In the wide range of usage of the vb. Sm consequently, the sociocultural back- 
ground of the texts in which it appears represents a unifying principle. Every organized 
society ultimately creates a defensive system to protect what it values. This need ac- 
counts for the variety of functions and persons charged with such duties in the various 
elements of society. Some of these are associated with the nominalized ptcp. somér. 

b. Participle. The ptep. Sömer means “watchman, guardian” in general (Isa. 
21:11,12; 62:6; Jer. 51:12; Ps. 121:3-5; 127:1; 130:6). Often Somer is specified as the 
watch guarding a field (Smr Sddeh, Jer. 4:17), a forest (Smr happardés, Neh. 2:8), a 
house (smr habbayit, Eccl. 12:3), or the harem (Smr hannäasim, Est. 2:3,8,15; Smr 
happilagsim, Est. 2:14). The somér may be a bodyguard (Smr [*ra’s, 1 S. 28:2), a gate- 
keeper (Smr Sa‘ar, Neh. 3:29), or the keeper of the wardrobe (Smr habb*gädim, 2 K. 
22:14//2 Ch. 34:22). 

The town guards, the royal guards, and the temple guards deserve special mention. 
Many guards were needed to keep watch over a town, since towns were the most im- 


62. => NVWA mismeret; see IV.2 and IV.5 below. 
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portant targets of enemies. For example, Joab keeps watch over besieged Rabbah (Smr 
él-ha tr, 2 S. 11:16), and Joram defends Ramoth-gilead from Hazael, the king of Aram 
(haya somér b*ramot gil’ad, 2 K. 9:14). Cant. 3:3 and 5:7a speak of the sentinels 
(m*sa ‘tint hassom‘*rim) making their rounds and patrolling the walls (s6m‘ré hahomdt, 
5:7b).* 

The kings of Israel had their own guards. At the beginning of the monarchy, in the 
reign of Saul, we already hear of Saul’s “runners” (rasim, | S. 22:17), who constitute 
the escort preceding the king’s chariot, a personal royal guard. In 2 K. 11:4,19, they are 
mentioned alongside Carite mercenaries. Both groups fill the office of palace guard in 
Jerusalem (söm®re mismeret bêt hammelek, 2 K. 11:5), According to 1 K. 14:27-28// 
2 Ch. 12:10-11, the “officers of the runners” (sare hadrasim) guard the entrance to the 
royal palace (hassom*rim petah bet hammelek). The personnel of the guard were so nu- 
merous that they could be organized into divisions of a hundred (2 K. 11:4-6,11,19), 
and they played a significant military role. In 2 K. 11 we see the leading role they 
played in the deposition of Athaliah and the enthronement of Joash.® 

The expression Söm*r& miSmeret, which denotes the palace guard in 2 K. 11:5, refers 
primarily to the officials (priests, Levites) who are charged with duties within the tem- 
ple (Som*ré mismeret haggödes, Nu. 3:28,32; Som*ré mismeret miskan yhwh, Nu. 
31:30,47; som*ré mismeret habbäyit/hammizbeah, Ezk. 40:45,46; 44:8,14). The noun 
mismeret®® became a technical term for ministry in the sanctuary, the tent of meeting, 
or the temple. The noun mismär, too, can refer to persons who watch over the section of 
the temple separated by a curtain.®’ The expression Som*ré hassap, “guardians of the 
threshold (of the house of God),” refers to high officials of the temple (2 K. 23:4; 
25:18//Jer. 52:24), whom Joash appointed to receive the contributions of the people 
(2 K. 12:10). These guardians of the threshold in the monarchic period must not be 
confused with the simple doorkeepers of the postexilic period, as 2 Ch. 34:9 seems to 
do by using the same expression Som*ré hassap. In the view of the Chronicler, the 
doorkeepers were clearly Levites. 


2. Figurative and Religious Usage. The majority of OT texts use the vb. smr in ab- 
stract or religious contexts. The contextual meaning of Smr in concrete and secular us- 
age has already cast light on the particular concrete or social group in question; simi- 
larly, behind the abstract and religious usage of $mr we can also discern the contours of 
the people of God and the covenant community. The mutual obligations of the cove- 
nant find expression in various formulas in which the vb. smr plays an important role, 
with the basic meaning “observe, obey.” 

a. Formulas. The semantic contribution of Smr is usually particularized either by a 
second verb® or by a direct object. Most of the nouns used as direct objects belong to 


64. See the discussion of mismär and 'asmürdfasmöret in I.2 above. 
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the lexical field of “covenant” and “law.” The following list of the most important ob- 
jects begins with those terms that have a religious or ethical dimension, followed by 
those that appear more or less commonly in the religious or cultic milieu. It con- 
cludes with a few isolated examples. 

The first group includes the following: 

(1.a) Smr miswöt: Gen. 26:5; Ex. 16:28; 20:6; Lev. 22:31; 26:3; Dt. 4:2,40; 5:10,29; 
2.17: 7:95 8:26,11; 10213: 1:12 13:5,19f4,18)°" 26:17.18: 28:1,9,13.15 45: 
30:10,16; Josh. 22:5; 1 K. 2:3; 3:14; 6:12; 8:58,61; 9:6; 11:34,38; 14:8; 2 K. 17:13,19; 
18:6; 23:3; (Jer, 35:18); Ps. $9:32(31); 119:60; (Prov. 4:4; 7:2); Eccl. 12:13; Dnl. 9:4; 
Neh. 1:5,7,9; 10:30; I Ch. 28:8; 29:19: 2 Ch. 34:31, 

(1.B) smr miswä: Dt. 6:25; 7:11; 8:1; 11:8,22; 15:5; 19:9; 27:1; (Josh. 22:3); 1 S. 
13:13: 1K. 13:21; 2 K. 17:37; Prov. 19:18; (cf: Eccl. 8:5). 

(2.0) Smr huggim: Ex. 15:26; Dt. 4:40; 5:1; 6:17; 7:11; 11:32; 12:1; 16:12; 17:19; 
2516,15 1 K. 31% 8:58, 9:4; 2 K. 17:37; Am. 2:4, Mal. 3:7; Ps: 103:45; 119,8; 
Neh: 1:75. 10;30(29): 1 Ch. 22:13; 29:19 2 Ch: 7:17; 3#31. 

(2.B) Smr huggöt: Gen. 26:5; Lev. 18:4,5,26; 19:19,37; 20:8,22; Dt. 6:2; 8:11; 
10:13; LITT? 26:15.45; 30:10,16:; 1 K 2359 1:13 2 K 172135, 23733 EI. 
18:19,21: 37:24; 44:24. 

(2.y) Smr hög: Ps. 97:7, 

(3.0) Smr mispätim: Lev. 18:5,26; 19:37; 20:22; 25:18; Dt. 5:1; 7:11,12; 8:11; 
141:1,32:° 12:1: 2619.17: 30:16: T K. 2:3: 8:38: Sek 2 KR, TESE Bee LEBE 1% 
20:19,21: 36:27; Ps. 19:12(11) (ef. v. 10[9]); 119:106; Neh. 1:7; 10:30(29); 1 Ch. 
21 2. Ch. TIN 

(3.6) Smr mispat: Isa. 56:1; Hos. 12:7(6); Ps. 106:3. 

(4.a) Smr d*bdrim: Dt. 12:28; 17:19; 28:58; 29:8(9); 31:12; 32:46; Ps. 119:57; Prov. 
4:20,21. 

(4.B) Smr dabär: Ex. 12:24; Dt. 13:1(12:32); Ps. 119:17,101; 1 Ch. 10:13; 2 Ch. 
34:21. 

(5.0) Smr törä: 2 K. 17:37: Jer. 16:11; Ps. 119:34,44,55,136; (Prov. 7:2: 28:4: 
23:38%.1 Ch. 22:12; 

(5.B) Smr töröt: Gen. 26:5; Ex. 16:28; Ezk. 44:24. 

(6.0) mr "edöt: Dt. 6:17; Ps. 78:56; 99:7; 119:146,167,168; 132:12 (cf. Ps. 119:88). 

(6.B) Smr 'edüt: 1 K. 2:3; 2 K. 23:3; 1 Ch. 29:19; 2 Ch. 34:31. 

(7) Smr b*rit: Gen. 17:9,10; Ex. 19:5; (Dt. 28:9; Ezk. 17:14); Ps. 78:10; 103:18; 
132:12 (cf, 2 Ch. 34:31). 

(8) Smr derek (yhwh): Gen. 18:19; Ps. 37:34; Job 23:11. 

(9) Smr p‘quddä: Ps. 119:4,63,134,168. 

(10) Smr imrd: Dt. 33:9; Ps. 119:67,158 (cf. Prov. 4:20,21; 7:1). 

(11.a) Smr mismeret (yhwh): Gen. 26:5; Lev. 8:35; 18:30; 22:9; Nu. 9:19,23; Dt. 


69. Cf. Langlamet, 327-28. 
70. P. E. Dion, “Deuteronomy 13.” in B. Halpern and D. W. Hobson, eds., Laws and Ideology 
in Monarchic Israel. JSOTSup 124 (1991), 152, 170-72. 
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11:1; (Josh. 22:3); 1 K. 2:3; Ezk. 44:8,16; 48:11; Zec. 3:7; Mal. 3:14; (Neh. 12:45); 
2 Ch. 13:1 le 24i6: 

(11.6) Smr mismeret: Nu. 1:53; 3:7,8,28,32,38; 8:26; 18:3,4,5; 31:30,47; Josh. 22:3; 
2 K. 11:5,6,7, Ezk. 40:45,46; 44:14,15; Neh. 12:45; 1 Ch. 23:32. 

In the second group, we may distinguish three subgroups: 

(1) The passages that speak of keeping a festival and its observances: Ex. 
12:17(b15)/24,25; 13:10; 23:15; 34:18: Dt. 16:1. 

(2) The passages that refer to keeping the Sabbath: Ex. 31:13,14,16; Lev. 19:3,30; 
26:2: Dt. 3:12; Isa. 56:2.4.6. 

(3) The passages that deal with the priestly office (Smr k*hunnd, Nu. 3:10; 18:7) and 
sacrificial offerings (gorban, Nu. 28:2). 

The third group comprises less homogeneous expressions: Smr “munim (Isa. 26:2), 
smr orhdét (Ps. 17:4; Prov. 2:20), Smr da‘at (Mal. 2:7), Smr müsär (Prov. 10:17), $mr 
tökehä (Prov. 13:18; 15:5), Smr tam (Ps. 37:37). 

In all these groups the subject of Smr is human. The direct objects, however, differ 
significantly. The analysis that follows will distinguish six textual groups: (b) Deuter- 
onomy, (c) DtrH, (d) ChrH; (e) P and Ezekiel; (f) the Psalms; and (g) sapiential works. 

b. Deuteronomy. The texts in our first block underscore once again the remarkable 
importance of Smrin Deuteronomy and its related books. The frequent use of the dyad 
smr — ‘sh with various objects in Deuteronomy obviously arises from the need to 
stress obedience to the commandments and the obligations of the covenant,’! There 
can be no doubt that we have here one of the primary motifs of Deuteronomy, which 
influenced DtrH, where it found its continuation. 

In Deuteronomy Smr appears primarily in texts of the Dtn recension in the time of 
Josiah and the exile.’? Here mr is often an integral part of the parenetic formulas 
placed regularly at the beginning and/or end of textual units to introduce and/or empha- 
size precepts, blessings, curses, etc. We see here an effective literary technique used to 
emphasize and inculcate certain ideas. 

In this connection four texts of the Dtn recension may be singled out: Dt. 7:8-12; 
8:2-6; 10:12-13; 11:1. In Dt. 7:8b-11,12b, the vb, Smr appears 4 times, It is clearly a 
thematic term that plays an important role in defining the structure of the textual unit: 
(1) sömer habb*rit wfhahesed (v. 9bB*); (2) [°oh*bayw ul’Söm*re miswötayw (v. 9bB*); 
(2°) w*Samarta ‘et-hammiswa (v. 11); (17) w*Samar .. . et-habb*rit w®et-hahesed 
(v. 12b). The vb. smr in v. 9b6 is dependent on v. 9ba, which is itself closely linked to 
vv. 8b and Ya: recollection of what Yahweh has done for Israel must lead to recognition 
that Yahweh is the faithful God. Other formulas in this textual unit likewise Insist on 
Yahweh's faithfulness toward Israel and draw the necessary conclusion: Israel’s obli- 
gation to keep the commandments. Observance or transgression has critical conse- 
quences for Israel (vv. 9b-11). In this context emphasis on punishment is a pedagogical 
technique characteristic of the Dtn redaction.’4 


71. See II.2 above. 
72. Garcia Löpez, RB 84 (1977) 509-13: 85 (1978) 5-49; 86 (1979) 64-65, 83-91. 
73. For further details on Dt. 7 see F. Garcia Lopez, VT 32 (1982) 438-63; Achenbach, 225-34. 
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In Dt. 8:2-6’* the two occurrences of Sir (vv. 2b,6) again play a structural role.” 
The wilderness is a place of testing: Yahweh made Israel travel the wilderness way in 
order that Israel might learn the way of the law. Here the whole semantic spectrum of 
smr is accurately comprehended: Israel is to be led to acknowledge what Yahweh has 
done and to keep (Smr) his commandments. One does not live by bread alone, but by 
everything that comes from the mouth of Yahweh (mösa’ pi-yhwh: v. 3), i.e., by the 
commandments (miswöt), the life-giving word of God. The expression Smr miswöt in 
v. 6a is constructed in parallelism with the expression läleket bidrakayw in v. 6b. The 
latter in turn constitutes a chiasm with hadderek ... hölik“kä in v, 2a. The network of 
relationships in this unit is clear: the way through the wilderness is to lead Israel in the 
ways of God; the manna, on which the life of the people in the wilderness depended, is 
to lead Israel to recognize that its life now depends on God’s word, i.e., observance of 
God's commandments. 

In 7:8b-11,12b and in 8:2-6, we also find the fundamental relationship between 
keeping the commandments and Yahweh’s love (7:9b-10; 8:6), like the relationship be- 
tween keeping the commandments and the blessings that result. Israel’s faithfulness to 
Yahweh is grounded in Yahweh's love and faithfulness toward Israel, manifested in his 
mighty acts in history (7:8b,9-11; 8:2-5). Yahweh proves a thousand times over to be a 
merciful God, though not without punishing disobedience. Obedience to Yahweh se- 
cures a long life, but disobedience leads to death. This more or less explicit contrast 
serves to strengthen Israel’s faithfulness, underscored by smr. 

These motifs recur in a different literary form in 10:12-13 and 11:1 as a frame sur- 
rounding the vb. Smr, to emphasize its importance and theological depth. Baltzer’s 
analysis of the “covenant formulary’ shows quite clearly that $mr is a constitutive el- 
ement of its “general clause” or “statement of substance.” At the same time S7r is an 
integral part of the “particular provisions.” Criticism of Baltzer’s thesis notwithstand- 
ing,’’ several texts in Deuteronomy exhibit a connection between “general clause” and 
the “individual provisions.” Specifically, the texts of 10:12-13 and 11:1 must be exam- 
ined from this perspective. 

In 10:12-13 the commandments are mentioned after a series of formulas concerning 
the great commandment, which represents the formal object of all obedience: Yahweh 
requires Israel to walk in all his ways, love him, and serve him by keeping (/ismor) all 
his commandments. Analogously, 11:1 equates love of God with observance of the 
commandments: w* ahabta ‘et yhwh “loheyka w*Samarta mismarto (cf. also vv. 13,22). 
The great commandment and the individual commandments stand in a relationship 
such that the corresponding formulas are interchangeable: obedience to the command- 
ments implies fearing, loving, and serving Yahweh; ergo fear, love, and service of 
Yahweh must be realized in observance of the commandments. Merely to keep the 
commandments without a true inward commitment is not enough: it leads to superfici- 
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ality. On the other hand, ostensible obedience to God without obedience to the law 
would be a chimera. The texts of Deuteronomy mean to highlight the fact that they are 
concerned with fundamental! principles for the religious life of Israel. 

Sometimes the great commandment stands in parallel with the particular statutes; at 
other times it stands in a subordinate construction using l" with the infinitive construct, 
e.g., “fear Yahweh, love Yahweh... keeping (/Smr) his commandments,” or the re- 
verse, “keep (Smr) the commandments, fearing, loving (yr, Ab)... 2” This construction 
emphasizes the fundamental importance of the great commandment, which directs the 
observance of all particular statutes (w*samarta ‘et-miswot yhwh “loheykd läleket 
bidrakayw til*yir'd 'ötö, 8:6; cf. also 11:13,22; 12:28; 19:9), In the cases of parallelism 
(10:12-13; 11:1; of also 5:29; 2 B11: 13:19] 8]. 15:5; 16:123; 17:19; 28:1,15; 
30:10,16; 31:12 — all texts with Smr), the accent is on the individual statutes as a nec- 
essary means of fulfilling the great commandment scrupulously. 

In sum we may say that the smr texts of Deuteronomy emphasize the reciprocal re- 
lationship between Israel and Yahweh, the relationship between the great command- 
ment and the individual statutes, and the connection between obedience/disobedience 
and blessing/curse. All these elements, fundamental to Deuteronomy’s vision, reappear 
in one form or another in DtrH. 

c. DtrH. In DtrH the vb. Smr plays a crucial role as an expression of obedience and 
faithfulness toward Yahweh and his law. Its frequency in focal passages points to a 
conscious plan on the part of a redactor. 

From the Dtr perspective, the leaders of God’s people play a central role as guaran- 
tors of the covenant. They safeguard the way of Israel into the promised land. To de- 
fend itself from its enemies, Israel had to obey the commandments and trust in 
Yahweh. It was the duty of the kings to fulfill this mission, like Moses and Joshua be- 
fore them.’® The various Dtr texts with $mr must be seen in this setting. 

In the very middle of the Dtn “law of the king” (Dt. 17:14-20), two typically Dtr 
verse have been interpolated,” which state that when the king takes the throne, he is to 
have a copy of the law written for him and read in it all the days of his life, “that he may 
learn to fear Yahweh his God, observing (Smr) all the words of this law and these stat- 
utes, so as to keep them (/a“satam)” (v. 19b). This is clearly a programmatic text 
placed by the Dtr redactor at the beginning of his work to serve as a model, a kind of 
mirror in which the various kings of Israel may see themselves reflected and judge 
themselves by its light. The law of Moses is thus the norm par excellence. Its obser- 
vance is set in parallel with the fear of Yahweh. The great commandment here appears 
in perfect coordination with the individual statutes. 

The second important Dtr occurrence of Smr appears in the section that describes 
the final instructions of Moses and his death (Dt. 31—34). Joshua is appointed to suc- 
ceed Moses as military commander and leader of the people (31:1-8,14-15,23); the 
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written text of the law and a song exhorting the people to fulfill the law are left as medi- 
ators of the law and of the covenant (31:9-13,16-22; 32). In 31:9-13, in the context of 
the law and covenant, the vb. $smr appears in a solemn summons to assemble all the 
people “that they may listen and learn by heart and fear Yahweh your God and dili- 
gently observe all the statutes of this instruction” (y. 12b). Clearly we have here the 
same programmatic formulas as in 17:18-19. 

Finally, after the song has been recited in the presence of the whole assembly 
(31:30; 32:1-43), “He [Moses] said to them, “Carefully observe all the statutes. To- 
day I adjure you: require of your children that they too observe and keep all the stat- 
utes of this instruction” (32:45-46). The repetition of this command almost word for 
word in 31:12 shows that the Song of Moses is associated with the law. Both are es- 
teemed as authentic words of life: the law, which outlines how life should be lived, 
and the song, which condemns sin. The life of the people depends on fulfillment of 
the law; its transgression brings death. This law is presented here in the closest pos- 
sible association with the covenant. The written law is the protocol that is kept in a 
holy place and recited regularly or on special occasions (31:9-11; cf. also 33:9). Asa 
consequence, this section contains several key terms around which many other texts 
of the DtrH orbit. 

In the book of Joshua the vb. Smr appears 3 times in the qal with the meaning “ob- 
serve, obey”: at the beginning and end of the book, at the beginning and end of 
Joshua's career. The first and third passages (Josh. 1:7-8; 23:6) are part of the great 
discourses characteristic of DtrH; the second is linked formally and thematically with 
the other two. Josh. 1:1-9 records the words of God to Joshua, in which the latter is 
addressed as both Moses’ successor and as a precursor of the kings (cf. I K. 2:1-9). 
This discourse includes a parenesis with an exhortation (v. 6a) and a promise (v. 6b), 
reinforced by emphasis on fulfilling the commandments given through Moses: “Be 
strong and courageous, being careful to act in accordance with all the instruction 
(lismör la“söt k%kol-hattörä) that my servant Moses commanded you... . You shall 
speak of this law always and meditate on it day and night, so that you may be careful 
to act in accordance with all that is written in it” (vv. 7aa,8a). Joshua is the first leader 
who is required — like a king (cf. Dt. 17:18-19) — to keep the law and see that others 
keep it. 

In Josh. 23 the fundamental requirements for life in the promised land are formu- 
lated, beginning with observance of the law (v. 6a). This text clearly recalls 1:7-8. For- 
mulated as a farewell address of Joshua, 22:1-6 uses the same argumentation to take 
stock of the past, in the people’s favor (v. 2a; cf. v. 3b). At the same time, looking to the 
future, Joshua admonishes the people faithfully to follow the law of Moses: “Take 
good care to fulfill the commandment and law that Moses the servant of Yahweh com- 
manded you: to love Yahweh your God, to walk in all his ways, to keep his command- 
ments, to hold fast to him, and to serve him with all your heart and with all your soul” 
(v. 5). Once again we have the same concentration of terms, vehemently exhorting 
faithfulness to Yahweh and to his laws. The vb. smr is repeated 4 times in this last text 
(vv. 2,3,5[bis]); beyond doubt it takes on a unique theological importance. 

Of the two texts in the book of Judges that use Smr in the sense of “obey” (Jgs. 2:22; 
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13:14), only the first belongs to the Dtr redaction (the second is a special case in the 
Samson cycle). Jgs. 2:22 stands in one of the programmatic discourses of DtrH;*" it is 
connected with ch. 23 in the sense that the people have broken the covenant given 
through Joshua (2:1 1-12; cf. ch. 23). According to Soggin, 2:20-23 contains a series of 
additions to vv. 11-19.8! Dietrich assigns them to the nomistic redactor, DtrN.8* The 
transgression of the covenant has provoked the anger of Yahweh (v. 20b), who does not 
— as expected — hand over the entire territory of Canaan to Israel, thus punishing Is- 
rael for its sins: the alien nations are to “test Israel, whether they will take care to walk 
in the way of Yahweh as their fathers did” (y. 22). Here the relationship of 2:20-22 to 
the covenant and its association with keeping the law comes to the fore, as was also the 
case in Dt. 31:9-13. 

In DtrH Moses and David tower over all other figures, no matter how representative. 
The vb. $mr is not particularly frequent in the story of David, but it appears at points 
that are theologically and structurally significant: in the story of David’s accession 
(18. 13:13,14) and the succession narrative (2 S. 22:22, 23:5: 1 K. 2:2-4). In DtrH 1 S. 
13:13-14 is a significant text, since it records the first use of nägid as a title for David, 
giving him and his dynasty divine legitimation. The election of David stands in con- 
trast to the rejection of Saul. Samuel declares that Saul’s rule is at an end, because he 
has not kept the commandment of Yahweh (v. 13ba*; cf. v. 14b6). Yahweh is pleased 
with David, however, because — as 2 8. 22:22,24 (//Ps. 18:22,24[21,24]) declares — 
he keeps the ways of Yahweh (Sämar darké yhwh, v. 22) and keeps himself from sin 
(Smr [hithpael] me“won, v. 24). David thus appears as an upright man, totally faithful 
and without flaw. His righteousness is not his alone but is shared by all his descen- 
dants. From this perspective, the last words of David in 2 S. 23:1-7 serve as a summary 
of the psalm just cited: “Because he has made with me an everlasting covenant, it [my 
house] is ordered in all things and secure” (“riikd bakköl ts*mtird, v. 5b). Some schol- 
ars claim to find here traces of DtrN.* The association of Smr with law and covenant 
supports this identification, although details yet to be analyzed suggest caution. David 
and Moses are related in that the “Davidic covenant” continues and particularizes the 
“Mosaic covenant.’”*4 

David’s words to Solomon in 1 K. 2:1-9 are formally very similar to Josh. 1:1-9."° 
The purpose of the text is to show that the Davidic dynasty is an institution in accord 
with God’s will. The parenesis (exhortation, v. 2b; dynastic promise, v. daa,b) has been 
expanded by the addition of a reference to the commandments (“and you shall keep the 
law of Yahweh... walking in his ways to keep his commandments,” v. 3a) and a gener- 
alization of the promise (v. 3b). The vb. $mr is repeated three times in vv. 3-4, where 
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terms associated with the law are also concentrated. Observance of the ford is a neces- 
sary condition for fulfillment of the dynastic promise (v. 4). 

In the story of Solomon (1 K. 3-11), the frequent use of $mr attracts attention: it ap- 
pears 15 times, including 4 with Yahweh as subject. The focal point of this story is in 
the chapters devoted to the temple (1 K. 6-8), which are framed by visions on the part 
of Solomon (3:4-15; 9:1-9). Here and in 1 K. 11 are concentrated all the occurrences of 
Smr. In 3:14 a long life is promised, provided that the law is kept (/iSmor huggay). The 
building of the temple, which marks a new stage in the history of Israel, makes sense 
only if it is an expression of obedience toward God. Therefore the text recalls the dy- 
nastic promise made to David (2 S, 7; 1 K, 6:12). The building of the temple is a dem- 
onstration of God’s faithfulness to the promise to David. This promise was made un- 
conditionally, but the emphasis on the covenant as an expression of God’s faithfulness 
presupposes faithfulness on the part of the people. In Dtr theology, by contrast, the dy- 
nastic promise is linked to conditions. According to 1 K. 8:25, the promise made by 
Nathan is dependent on faithful obedience to the law. Yahweh's keeping of his word 
(Smr, v. 25a) is dependent on Israel keeping their obligations (mn v. 25b). Faithfulness 
is not simply something the people do; it is an act of God, who inclines the hearts of the 
people to keep his commandments (//8mor miswotayw, v. 58; cf. v. 61, with similar ter- 
minology). 

The same theme reappears in | K. 9:4,6: an enduring dynasty is assured if the förd is 
observed. Here too David is the model of obedience and faithfulness toward Yahweh 
(v. 4). Solomon’s heart, however, turned away from Yahweh (11:9) and he became un- 
faithful (fo Samar, 11:10-11). Therefore Yahweh takes the kingship from Solomon, albeit 
neither totally nor immediately, out of love for his father David (vv. 12-13), who proved 
faithful (“Ser Sämar miswötay w“huggötay, v. 34). Here the humbled house of David is 
compared with the blessed house of Jeroboam. It is Yahweh’s will to make of Jeroboam 
an enduring dynasty like that of David, if he obeys in all matters (v. 38). Once again (4 oc- 
currences of Ssmrin | K. 11), the importance of obedience to the law is underlined. 

The history of the divided kingdom begins in | K. 12 and culminates in 2 K, 17. The 
latter chapter represent a highpoint in DtrH:°° here the vb. smr stands out in remarkable 
relief. The historian contrasts the figures of David, the symbol of faithfulness, and Jer- 
oboam, the symbol of unfaithfulness. In 1 K. 14:8b Jeroboam is characterized as a kind 
of “anti-David.” Yahweh had given him the kingship under the condition that he keep 
the law like David (11:38; 14:8a); now Yahweh will take it from him, because he no 
longer keeps the commandments like his father (14:8b). A similar fate befalls Jehu, 
who is not careful to follow the law (2 K. 10:31). Finally, in the eyes of the Deuter- 
onomist, the fall of Samaria is the consequence of Israel’s sin, its enduring refusal to 
heed the admonitions given by Yahweh through the prophets: “Turn®’ from your evil 
ways and keep my commandments” (2 K. 17:13). From this perspective, the role of the 
prophets is more to preach the law than to foretell disaster. 
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In 2 K. 17:34-41 the nature of Israel’s sin is explored. This textual unit exhibits a 
concentric structure: a/a’: “to this day” (vv. 34aa/41b6); b/b’: former customs (vv. 
34aß/40); c/c": covenant (vv. 35aa/38a); d/d’: great commandment (vv. 35ay/37b); e: 
individual statutes (v. 37a). This passage has a hortatory character, similar in form and 
content to the parenetic texts of Deuteronomy. The catchword “covenant” joins the 
great commandment and the individual statutes, which occupy the central place in the 
exhortation (v. 37). Most striking is the unique combination of religious (awe of the sa- 
cred, punctilious performance of the cult) and moral fear (observance of the statutes). 

The protagonists in the final section of the books of Kings (2 K. 18-25) are Heze- 
kiah, Manasseh, and Josiah. In the descriptions of their reigns, Smr appears regularly 
(18:6; 21:8; 23:3). Hezekiah was upright and without blemish: he did what was good 
and held fast to Yahweh (18:6). The reign of Manasseh, however, was marked by dis- 
obedience, since he led the people to turn away from Yahweh (21:8-9). Josiah is pre- 
sented as a “new David,’** purifying the cult of the abuses introduced by Jeroboam and 
Manasseh and renewing the covenant with Yahweh. Like Moses and Joshua in their 
own day, Josiah acts as covenant mediator (23:3). Under Josiah, who observed the law 
of Moses in all points (23:25), the Mosaic covenant achieves new vitality. 

Does the usage of Smr in DtrH actually suggest the concrete plan of a redactor? The 
clear concentration of its occurrences in the sections analyzed appears not to be acci- 
dental but to reflect a conscious plan. The series of repetitive formulations, the constant 
style of argumentation, and the theology behind the smr texts encourage the notion of 
an actual redactor whose purpose is to emphasize obedience to the law and faithfulness 
to accepted obligations —- someone who thinks nomistically. But because we have 
been able to examine only a few passages, it would be premature to argue the existence 
of a nomistic redactor as postulated by Smend,*? Dietrich,?® Veijola,’! or, most re- 
cently, O’Brien.?? Nevertheless, the results of our analysis point in that direction. Quite 
apart from this question, we have observed the enormous literary and theological im- 
portance of the vb. Smr throughout the entire DtrH. 

d. ChrH. Both the theology and the terminology of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1-2 Chroni- 
cles suggest the presence of a common idea in these books. Here too the vb. Smr is asso- 
ciated with set expressions that all reflect a common redaction. These are usually for- 
mulas that are inspired either by Deuteronomy or by DtrH (Neh. 1:5,7,9; 9:32; 
10:30[29]; 2 Ch. 19:7) or that repeat (almost) verbatim material found in 1-2 Kings 
(2 Ch.6:14-16//1 K. 8:23-25; 2 Ch. 7:17//1 K. 9:4; 2 Ch. 33:8//2 K. 21:8). In addition, a 
third group of texts displays certain significant variations when compared to Deuteron- 
omy and DtrH. For example, in 1 Ch. 10:13 the Chronicler expresses his judgment on 
the death of Saul, which he understands as a punishment for Saul’s unfaithfulness to- 
ward Yahweh and failure to keep the word of Yahweh (‘al-d®bar yhwh “ser lo’-Samar). 
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In 2 Ch. 34:21 a similar formulation is used in connection with Josiah. The expression 
smr dbr yhwh never appears in DtrH (2 K. 22:13bß, the parallel to 2 Ch. 34:21bß, uses 
sm‘ instead of Smr and ‘al dibré hasséper hazzeh instead of ‘et-d°bar yhwh), it appears 
just once in Dt. 13:1 in a different formulation. This stylistic feature may point to a cer- 
tain originality on the part of the Chronicler. In 1 Ch. 22:12-13; 28:8; 29:18-19 (all with- 
out parallel in DtrH), similarly, a variety of expressions using smr appear. All of them 
emphasize the picture of David drawn by the Deuteronomist, representing the prepara- 
tions for building the temple and the organization of the cult as David’s last and greatest 
work and highlighting David's faithfulness to Yahweh and unblemished observance of 
the law, The Chronicler’s purpose is thus to accentuate even further the aspects pre- 
sented by the Deuteronomist. 

e. P and Ezekiel. In texts belonging to P and Ezekiel, $mr usually has as its object 
mismeret (17 times in P, 7 in Ezekiel), huggöt (7 times in P, 4 in Ezekiel), or mispatim 
(4 times in P, 5 in Ezekiel). In 2 P texts Smrappears with b*rit and in 6 with Sabbat; in 6 
others it appears in connection with festivals, rites, priestly ministry, and sacrificial of- 
ferings. These observations highlight certain characteristic features of P and Ezekiel, 
which distinguish them from the Dtn/Dtr traditions analyzed above. 

The frequent use of $mr with mismeret, which normally refers to regulations of a 
cultic nature, reveals the liturgical background of these texts. The same background is 
indicated by the relatively frequent use of $mr with nouns belonging to the domain of 
festivals, rites, etc., in P or in connection with the temple in Ezekiel. In contrast to Dtn 
usage, Smr never appears with miswd/miswot or dabar/d*barim in P or in Ezekiel. The 
word pair huggört and mispatim is characteristic of H and probably represents a further 
development of the formula huggim and mispatim in Deuteronomy.?? These terms, as 
well as the other complements used with Smr, usually appear with the Ist person singu- 
lar pronominal suffix, referring to Yahweh. Thus the words of Moses in Deuteronomy 
appear as the words of Yahweh in H. 

The theology of P revolves around the twin poles of promise (Gen. 9; 17; Ex. 6) and 
commandment (Ex. 25—Nu. 19). In the smr texts, God’s promise is associated inti- 
mately with the commandment given to Abraham and his descendants (Gen. 17): the 
commandment (vv. 9-14) is based on the promise (vv. 3b-8). The covenant between 
Yahweh and Abraham involves on the part of God the realization of the promise (“this 
is my covenant with you,” v. 4) and on the part of Abraham and his descendants obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments (“you shall keep my covenant,” v. 9; cf. v. 10). This lan- 
guage accentuates the correspondence between what God does for Abraham and his 
people and what they are required to do for their God.”* The commandments embody 
the obligations of Israel toward its God: huggöt and miSpdatim define the customs of Is- 
rael, which differ from those of other nations (cf. Ley. 18:3-5; 20:22-24) and originate 
in an explicit commandment of God. 
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The exhortations to keep (Smr) the commandments are often framed by the formula 
“Jam Yahweh your God” or simply “Iam Yahweh” (Lev. 18:4-5,26-30; 19:37; 20:22- 
24; cf. also Ezk. 20:18-21). These formulas go back to the Sinai event and in all proba- 
bility constituted part of a sacral cultic code. Detached from their original setting, they 
serve as a literary means of emphasizing individual precepts or groups of precepts like 
those in Ley. 19.% 

Among the precepts, Sabbath observance acquired particular importance in the 
exilic period. The formulas referring to the Sabbath bear a remarkable resemblance to 
those that refer to the commandments in general: plural noun with a Ist person singular 
suffix + Smr. This correspondence shows that the precept of Sabbath observance is con- 
ceived according to the same criterion as the other laws. The Sabbath precept has a 
fixed formulation (et-Sabb*otay tiSmörü) in Ex. 31:13; Lev. 19:3,30; 26:2; Isa. 56:4. 
Other texts in Ex. 31 and Isa. 56 use a singular formulation (Smr hassabbät, Ex. 
31:14,16; Isa. 56:2,6; cf. also Dt. 5:12), which probably arose substantially later.”® In 
Ex. 31:12-17, at the end of the cultic legislation (chs. 25—31), the emphasis lies on the 
Sabbath as a sign of the covenant. In Ley. 26:2 the precepts governing Sabbath obser- 
vance and reverencing the sanctuary are combined. Sabbath observance and the build- 
ing of the sanctuary haye a common goal: the holiness of Israel (Ex. 29:43; 31:13). 

This holiness is also the goal of the precept in Ezk. 20:20: “And you shall hallow my 
sabbaths.” In vv. 19 and 21 the Sabbath is mentioned immediately after the word pair 
huggöt and mispäatim and stands on a par with them. This language surely is an expres- 
sion of a legislative process that concentrates the entire law in the Sabbath command- 
ment.?’ In the conception of Ezekiel, fulfillment of the law is the fruit of a new heart and a 
new spirit that God will give his people (11:19-20a), thereby making Israel God’s people 
and Yahweh the God of Israel (1 1:20b). In this view the commandments are the provi- 
sions of the covenant. Ultimately the theology of P shines through here: God’s assistance 
through the gift of a new heart and a new spirit makes possible observance of the law. 

f. Psalms. After Deuteronomy,”® the Psalms are the book in which the word $mr ap- 
pears most often. In texts where the verb is accompanied by terms for the domain of the 
law or covenant,” we hear more or less directly an echo of Deuteronomy and DtrH. 
Behind Ps. 78, 105, and 106, for example, we can make out the structure of Dtr histori- 
ography. In the sense of Deuteronomy, obedience (Smr) to the law is the appropriate re- 
sponse to God, who intervenes on behalf of his people (105:45; 106:3). Disobedience 
(lö’smr) leads Israel to forget God’s saving acts (78:10,56). Ps. 89 and 132 reflect the 
promise made by Nathan (2 S. 7): Yahweh keeps the promise of his steadfast love and 
his covenant with David (/"ölam ‘esmér[Q]-l6 hasdi, 89:29[28]), although he punishes 
those who do not keep his commandments (89:32[31]). In 132:11-12 the promise to 
David is made conditional on the obedience of David's successors. Also showing the 
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influence of Deuteronomy and DtrH, Ps. 119 extols the glory of the law.!°° In each of 
the psalm’s 22 strophes, eight terms for the law alternate continuously, together with 
the corresponding verbs. The most frequently used verb is Sr; it is also the only verb 
used with all eight terms: Smr piggüdim (vv. 4,63,134,168), Smr däbär (vv. 
9,17,57,101), Smr törä (vv. 34,44,55,136), Smr "edöt (vv. 88,146,167,168), Smr 'imrä 
(vv. 67,158), Smr hög (vv. 5,8), Smr miswä (v. 60), Smr mispät (v. 106). Thus Smr, used 
22 times to express in rich variety the single fundamental idea of obedience and faith- 
fulness to the law, is the key word of Ps. 119. 

o, Wisdom Literature. One of the characteristic features of wisdom literature con- 
sists in the interweaving of ethical and religious values with existential and sapiential 
values. Several passages using the vb. $mr are to be understood within this coordinate 
system. In the view of the book of Proverbs, wisdom has a tutelary function (“under- 
standing will guard [fsmör] you,” Prov. 2:11). When someone is imbued with wisdom, 
concomitant qualities come to the fore, so that the person walks in the way ofthe good 
and keeps to the paths of the just (worhöt saddigim tismér, 2:20). Wisdom demands a 
certain way of life that conforms to the law (28:4; 29:18). “One who keeps the com- 
mandments will keep his life” (Sömer miswä Somer napsö, 19:16). To attain this goal, 
strict discipline is necessary. Therefore the sage minds his heart (conscience), from 
which springs the crucial moral conduct of life (4:4,20-23). The sage guards his mouth 
and his tongue (Sömer piw ul*Sond) in order to protect his life from trouble (smr 
missäröt napsö, 21:23; cf. 13:3). In a word, to turn aside from evil is to preserve one’s 
soul (16:17; cf. 22:5). 

In all these passages the vb. Smr displays a semantic element of precautionary de- 
fense (cf. also 7:1-5). The interweaving of the existential with the ethical and sapiential 
is clear. Herein lies the innovative element of these wisdom texts. Eccl. 8:5 alludes to the 
traditional view of life: “Whoever obeys the commandment (smr miswä) will meet no 
harm.” Job presents himself as a model of the wise and upright individual, who has kept 
the way of God (darkö Samarti) with a zeal beyond the usual measure (Job 23:1 1-12). 

h. God and Angels as Guardians. In some 50 passages God is the subject of Smr; 20 
of these are in the Psalms and many others in various prayers (Hannah, | S. 2:9; Solo- 
mon, 1 K. 8:23ff.//2 Ch. 6: 14tf.; Nehemiah and Ezra, Neh. 1:5; 9:32; etc.). These texts 
present a picture of God under two primary aspects. The first, more didactic in charac- 
ter, appears primarily in a series of creedal formulations avowing that Yahweh is the 
faithful God who keeps the covenant (Somér habb*rit, Dt. 7:9; 1 K. 8:23; Dnl. 9:4; Neh. 
1:5; 9:32; 2 Ch. 6:14; cf. Dt. 7:12; Ps. 89:29[28]), keeps faith (Sömer "met, Ps. 146:6), 
keeps his oath (Smr ‘et-hass‘bu‘d, Dt. 7:8), and keeps steadfast love (Smr-lö et- 
hahesed, 1 K. 3:6). The second, more existential aspect uses various forms (‘et or l° 
with a person [Ps. 145:20; 146:9; 1 K. 8:24,25//2 Ch. 6:15,16]; Smr with a Ist person 
obj. suf. [Gen. 28:20; Josh. 24:17; Ps. 17:18; 140:5(4); 141:9]; or some other term such 
as napst [Ps. 25:20; 86:2]) to declare that God preserves certain persons. Yahweh 
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watches over all who love him (145:20). He protects them from all evil (121:7). In a 
few rare instances, almost all in the book of Job, smr can take on a certain negative and 
hostile sense (Job 10:14; 13:27; 14:16; 33:11; cf. Jer. 3:5). Except for these, God al- 
ways appears as protector and defender of his own.!”! He is a “guardian” in the sense 
that he keeps his obligations, protecting and watching over all who are faithful to him. 
The motif of God as “guardian” is common, especially in the Pentateuch, the prophets, 
and the Psalms. 

In Gen, 28:15 (cf. v. 20), “I am with you and will keep you (üS"martikä) wherever 
you go,’ God promises to accompany Jacob on his journeys, The experience of God’s 
protective presence in danger is an outstanding element of personal piety, especially in 
the Psalms.!"? God is invoked as protector in both individual laments (Ps. 25:20; 86:2; 
140:5; 141:9) and psalms of thanksgiving. The devout psalmist addresses a confident 
prayer to God: “Protect me (Somréni), O God, for I trust in you” (16:1); “Guard me 
(Somreni) as the apple of your eye” (17:8). 

In Gen. 28:15 we can see the relationship between the “priestly oracle of salvation” 
and the individual laments in the Psalms.!"S Jacob affirms that God answered ('nh) him 
in the day of his distress (Gen. 35:3). Here Jacob is alluding to the salvation oracle in 
28:13-15; at the same time, the vocabulary accords with that of the psalms of lament. 
The correspondence between ‘nh and Smr (Gen, 35:3; 28:15) appears again in Ps, 
17:6,8; 86:1-2; 91:11,15. According to Ps. 91:11, God commands his angels to guard 
the faithful psalmist in all his ways. Angels are entrusted with the duty of guarding the 
way (lismor ‘et-derek, Gen. 3:24) or protecting the traveler on the way (lismör 
badderek, Ex. 23:20; lismor b*kal-derek, Ps. 91:11). 

In Nu. 6:24 divine protection is connected immediately with blessing: “May 
Yahweh bless you and keep you” (y’bärekä yhwh w*®yism“rekä). The threefold repeti- 
tion of the divine name in vv. 24-26 is intended to emphasize that it is God who be- 
stows blessings. The use of Smr implies God’s protection against evil, as in Ps, 121:7: 
“May Yahweh keep you from all evil” (yhwh yismorka mikkol-ra’). Nu. 6:24, whose 
linguistic affinity to the Psalms is undeniable,!"4 contains a single wish, intensified by 
the use of the two verbs brk and smr: “May Yahweh bless you and keep you.” An iden- 
tical formula appears on the amulets from Ketef Hinnom.!” 

Jer. 31:10 draws on the conception of God as a guardian and shepherd: “He who 
scattered Israel will gather him, and will keep him as a shepherd his flock (Hs"marö 
k*ro'eh 'edrö).’ The use of the shepherd metaphor for Yahweh is very common in the 
Psalms (Ps. 23:1-3; 28:9; 80:1-2; etc.).!% According to Carroll,!0? the Jeremiah text 
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may reflect the cultic hymns of the exilic period; these hymns use the metaphor of a 
flock protected by its shepherd to picture the future of Israel. In vv. 11-34 the notion of 
deliverance is associated with that of blessing in such a way that the image of God as 
guardian includes the aspects found in Nu. 6:24. 

Among the many Psalms that invoke and praise God as guardian and protector, Ps. 
121 stands out; in it the vb. Smr is repeated 6 times (3 times as a participle [vv. 3,4,5], 3 
times in the imperfect [vv. 7(bis),8]) to stress the notion of God’s presence. Yahweh 
keeps watch during the night ( al-yanüm Som‘rikd, v. 3b); he protects (yhwh som‘reka, 
v. 5a) and keeps from all evil (yhwh yismorkd mikkol-rä‘, v. Ta). The psalmist voices 
trust in Yahweh, whose protective presence extends to the worshiper. 


V. Niphal. The niphal of smr is used primarily in the sense of “guard oneself, take 
care. Formally, the verb appears in calls for attention, in urgent appeals to realize the 
importance of doing or not doing a certain thing. 

Of the 37 occurrences of the niphal, more than half are in the book of Deuteronomy 
or related texts. This is not surprising when one remembers that exhortations and warn- 
ings are very much at home in the parenetic style typical of the Dtn movement. One 
must not forget, however, that parenesis is often influenced by and derives its mode of 
expression from everyday language. For this reason, the niphal of smr transcends 
parenetic usage and, like the gal, is employed in highly diverse contexts. 

The most common form of the verb is the imperative (24 times), especially in the 
formula hissamer [ka (Gen. 24:6; 31:24,29; Ex. 10:28; 34:12; Dt. 4:9; 6:12; 8:11; 
12:13.19,30; 15:9) or hissam*rü-läkem (Ex. 19:12; Dt. 4:23; 11:16).108 In this construc- 
tion the parenetic tone is clearly heard in the desire to touch the inmost soul of the per- 
son addressed. Such expressions as wnismartem [‘napsotékem (Dt. 4:15, Josh. 
23:11)!" or b*napsotékem (Jer. 17:21) must be understood in the same sense. The rea- 
son for these urgent appeals is that fundamental personal values are at stake. In Dt. 
4:9,23; 6:12; 8:11, for example, Moses warns the people not to forget Yahweh’s the- 
ophany and the covenant at Horeb. In Jer. 17:21 the Israelites are exhorted scrupulously 
to avoid transgressing the Sabbath commandment (cf. Ex. 23:13). 

Elsewhere the niphal of Smr is followed by min or b* specifying the person or action 
to be avoided. Amasa should have protected himself from the traitor’s sword (2 S. 
20:10). The man of God sends a message to the king, urging care while passing a cer- 
tain place (2 K. 6:9). In Mal. 2:15,16, men are admonished to look to themselves and 
not be faithless to their wives. Jer. 9:3(4) urges the people to beware of their neighbors. 

Finally, in some cases, such as Isa. 7:4 (cf. 1 S. 19:2), it is hard to assign a precise 
meaning to the vb. smn The context suggests that the Isaiah text urges Ahaz to be care- 
ful to remain calm and to be on guard against the enemy. 


108. Achenbach, 154; G. Braulik, Die Mittel deuteronomischer Rhetorik. AnBibl 68 (1978). 
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VI. 1. LXX. As a rule the LXX uses phylässein (phylax, pylaké) and the compounds 
dia- and prophyldssein (prophylax, prophylaké) to translate the vb. §mr and its deriva- 
tives. These Greek words basically cover the same semantic field as smy, i.e., “watch, 
observe, fulfill, protect,” etc.!!V Two other verbs used relatively often (10 times each) 
to translate Smr are ferein and proséchein, together with their compounds (syn-, 
paratérein; antéchein). The vb. térein translates both Smr and its par. nsr When 
phyldssein and (dia)térein appear together, the former represents $mr and the latter nsr 
(Dt. 33:9; Ps. 12:8[7); Prov.. 2:11). 

Normally the vb. proséchein is used to render the niphal of šm, especially in the for- 
mula pröseche seautö, which represents hissämer l‘kā (Gen. 24:6; Ex. 10:28; 23:21; 
34:12; Dt. 4:9, 6:12; 8:11; 11:16; 12:13,19,30; 15:9, 24:8). Only once, in Ex. 34:11, 
does it represent the gal of Smr. Its use in the latter passage is not surprising when one 
notes that the formula §*mor-/‘ka in v. lla has a reflexive sense remarkably similar to 
“warnings” that use Aissamer!!! 

Other verbs occasionally used by the LXX to translate $mr include poiein (Ex. 
12:17; 1 Ch. 29:19), syneinai and ereidein (Josh. 1:8; Prov. 3:26), and akowein (Dt. 
11:22; 19:9; 28:9; 31:12; Josh. 22:2; 2 Ch. 34:21). With regard to akoılein, one must re- 
member that several passages in Deuteronomy closely associate $m‘ and §mr,!!? a com- 
bination that could also explain the use of akoúein to translate smr!!4 

Finally, several passages must be noted in which the LXX clearly diverges from the 
MT. For example, in 2 S. 22:44 the LXX reads fsiméni instead of MT tism‘rén?, Since 
the MT of the par. Ps. 18:44(43) also reads fSiméni, exegetes disagree as to which of 
the two forms is original. Dahood!!* translates and interprets Ps. 18:44 in the light of 
the MT of 2 S. 22:2 (mSm*réni, “protected me”), while McCarter! !> translates and inter- 
prets 2 S. 22:44 following LXX* and in the light of Ps. 18:44(43) (f¢siméni, “and set 
me”). 

Mic. 6:16 is another special case, Instead of the unusual masoretic hithpael 
w*yıstammer the LXX prefers wattismor (ephylaxas), which agrees better with the usage 
of this verb in many other texts. The MT variant can be understood as a metathesis of WS; 
many exegetes, beginning with Wellhausen, have so interpreted it.!!° In Ps, 37:28, finally, 
the LXX translates nismädü instead of MT nismärü, The majority of modern translators 
and comms. prefer the LXX reading on the grounds of parallelism,!!’ 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The vb. Smr appears in many texts in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The most occurrences (19) are in the Damascus Document, followed by the Temple 
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Scroll (10), the War Scroll (7), the Thanksgiving Hymns (7), and the Manual of Disci- 
pline (6). 

Among the various expressions using Smr, the constructions with bryf stand out 
(1QS 5:2,9, IQM 14:4,8; 18:7; IQH 15:15; CD 19:1; 20:17; IQSa 1:3). Even though 
Smr bryt is a typically biblical expression,!!® adopted by many Qumran texts, these 
texts nevertheless use it with a certain originality. In IQM 14:4, instead of the biblical 
formula “keep the covenant and show steadfast love” (Dt. 7:9; Neh. 1:5; Dnl. 9:4; 2 Ch. 
6:14), we find ASmwr hsd lbrytw, “show steadfast love to his covenant.” The formula 
smr hbryt itself is used of the Zadokite priests (bny sdqw), who are described as 
hkwhnym Swmry hbryt (1\QS 5:2,9). There can be no doubt that this usage can claim 
originality (cf. 2K. 12:10[9], which speaks of the priests as guardians of the threshold 
of the temple). 

Also original when compared to the OT is the conception of these priests in other 
Qumran texts. Explicitly citing Ezk. 44:15, CD 4:1 says that they maintained the ser- 
vice of the temple (Smrw t mSmrt mqdSsy). Ezekiel contrasts the Zadokite Levitical 
priests, who alone are worthy to serve Yahweh, with the other Levitical priests, who 
had worshiped idols. By slightly modifying the Ezekiel text, however, the Damascus 
Document distinguishes three groups, in agreement with the conception or situation of 
its own time: the Zadokites, the other priestly families, and the Levites.!!9 

Another biblical expression that appears relatively often, with some variations, in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is Smr mswwt (1QpHab 5:5; 1QH 16:13,17 [reconstructed]; 1QSb 
1:1; CD 2:18,21; 3:2,3; 19:2; 11QT 55:13). As in the biblical texts, the expression usu- 
ally means keeping the commandments and being faithful to the will of God. The same 
sense is also conveyed by the expression /smr mnym in IQS 10:25, which is inspired 
by Isa. 26:2 (cf. also 1QS 8:3: /Smr 'mwnh b’rs), and explicit references to observing 
the Sabbath (CD 6:18; 10:14,16-17), which takes on great importance in the texts deal- 
ing with the community rule. 

As in other biblical and extrabiblical literature,!?° the Dead Sea Scrolls use the par- 
ticiple of Smr to denote various functionaries. The War Scroll speaks of “the guardians 
of the weapons” (IQM 7:2), corresponding to the custodes armorum of the Roman 
army. They appear already in biblical texts (I S. 17:22; 25:13; 30:24). 

Among the expressions that are characteristic of the Dead Sea Scrolls but have no 
equivalent in biblical texts, we may single out one from the Community Rule, In a se- 
ries of personal decisions connected with entrance into the community, the aspirants 
promise “not to hold fast to Belial” (the prince of demons) within their hearts (wbly/ 
lw’ ‘Smwr blbby, 1QS 10:21). 

Of the 10 passages in the Temple Scroll, finally, the majority correspond to stipula- 
tions in the great legal codes of the Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy. 11QT 53:9-14 
combines Dt. 12:26ff. and 23:22ff. (cf. esp. 1. 13 and Dt. 23:24). Similarly, the formula 


118. See IV.2 above. 
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wt mswwty ysmwr in 11QT 59:16 is based on Lev. 26:3-4 and Dt. 28:1. On account of 
its great importance for textual criticism, the formula found in 11QT 54:6 must be sin- 
gled out: nwky mswkh (‘wimh) hywm tSmwr swt. This formula goes back to Dnl. 13:1. 
But while the MT reads tSmrw, 11QT reads tSmwr with LXX, Syr., and Vg. 
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I. The Word: |. Original Form: 2. Gender. II. Deity: 1. Names: 2. Sun Chariot; 3. Cult. 
III. Heavenly Body: |. East and West: 2. Time of Day; 3. Daylight. 
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I. The Word. 

l. Original Form. The earliest evidence of “Sun” as a theonym in West Semitic is 
found in the Ebla texts, where this word is represented by the ideogram “UTU. Its pro- 
nunciation is so far unknown, unless the name of the Sun-deity appears in proper 
names as Si-piS or sé-peš. However, these signs are read as ZI.KIR by most 
Assyriologists, who decline to assign the phonetic value pes to the KIR sign because it 
is not attested in Mesopotamia until 2000 B.c.E. The Eblaite writing of this theonym 
would agree to some extent with Ugaritic, where the sun goddess is called sps (Akk. 
Sd-ap-Su),' but Eblaite would provide a different vocalization and still distinguish be- 
tween the two sibilants of the word. There is no doubt that the Old South Arabian name 
of the sun, Syms; (sms), from which Classical Arab. Sams derives (S> S; $> 5), preserves 
the ancient form of the name. It reappears (exceptionally) in Aramaic, where sms’? can 
derive only from sms. Despite their antiquity, the occurrences of spS > SpS at Ebla (?) 
and Ugarit by no means prove that the form with p is primary. They are concentrated in 
a relatively narrow range of Semitic dialects, where the phonetic shift m > mp > p is eas- 
ily conceivable in the light of similar phenomena in Greek transcriptions (Sampson and 
Sampsai[o]s):> in contact with the sibilant $ in samsu, the m gives rise to an intrusive 
stop p (*Sampsu); then the etymological nasal m is elided (sapsu). 


2. Gender. The gender of the subst. sm5 was originally feminine, as its usage in 
Ugaritic and Old South Arabian shows, The Palestinian correspondence from Tell el- 
Amarna treats $msS as feminine,* as do many OT texts (Gen. 15:17; Ex. 22:2[Eng. 3]; 
Dt. 24:15; Jgs. 19:14; 2 S. 2:24; 12:11; 2 K. 3:22; Isa. 38:8; Mic. 3:6; Nah. 3:17; Mal. 
3:20[4:2]; Ps. 104:22; Cant. 1:6; Eccl. 12:2; Sir. 42:16; 50:7; but cf. the masc. exam- 
ples in Gen. 19:23; Jgs. 5:31; Josh. 10:12; Ps. 104:19°), probably Deir “Alla inscription 
I, 6(8) (S[m]s), and the Aramaic literature of Palestine.® 

In Mesopotamia, where Sumerian influence imposed on the sun of the Semites the 
masculine gender of Utu, the sun god of Sumer, Shamash was considered a mascu- 
line figure, although in the early period we find a trace of a different conception in 
the Old Akk. um-mi-*uTU, “Shamash is my mother.” This name is also found among 
the Amorites of the 18th century B.C.E. as a personal name for women;® its 
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ideographic equivalent is probably attested since the pre-Sargonic era: UTU,AMA.MU 
= Samas-ummi.? 

In Syro-Phoenicia and Palestine the sun occasionally acquired the masculine gender 
though Assyro-Babylonian influence. Aramaic and Hebrew texts from Qumran (11QT 
20:13; 45:9; 50:15; 51:3,5), however, still use $m as a feminine noun, and in the He- 
brew of the Mishnah we find the fem. pl. Smäsöt. 


H. Deity. All Semites considered the sun and moon to be endowed with divine qual- 
ities, although sun worship did not achieve any particular importance among the Phoe- 
nicians and Arameans of the Iron Age. Sun and moon often appear together in the OT: 
Gen. 37:9; Dt. 4:19; 17:3; Josh. 10:12-13; 2 K. 23:5; Isa. 13:10; 60:19-20; Jer. 8:2; 
31:35; Ezk. 32:7; Joel 2:10; 3:4(2:31); 4:15(3:15); Hab. 3:11; Ps. 72:5; 89:37-38(36- 
37); 104:19; 121:6; 136:8-9; 148:3; Eccl. 12:2. The linkage of the two words as a ste- 
reotyped dyad does not in itself imply any religious significance. 


|. Names. The early Canaanite worship of the sun finds an echo in Palestinian topo- 
nyms of the OT period. The names bêt Semes (Josh. 15:10; 21:16; etc.), ên Semes 
(Josh. 15:7: 18:17), and Tr Semes (Josh. 19:41) recall the existence of sanctuaries dedi- 
cated to the sun. The bêt Semes of Jer. 43:13, however, refers to the Egyptian sun tem- 
ple at Heliopolis, Unlike these toponyms, Hebrew anthroponyms preserve almost no 
trace of the sun cult; the name Samson can simply mean “little sun,” as the diminutive 
suf. -On/-an suggests. The Aramaic anthroponym simsay (Ezr. 4:8-9,17,23) is probably 
identical with sasay (Ezr. 10:40), since the Neo-Assyrian theophorous element Samas 
could be represented in Aramaic by ss, as |. 7 of the Tell Fekheriye inscription shows. 


2. Sun Chariot. The chariot and horses of fire that bore Elijah into heaven (2 K. 
2:11-12; cf. 6:17; 13:14; Sir. 48:9) recalls the chariots of the sun in 2 K. 23:11. This 
singular mention of the sun chariots in the Jerusalem temple may recall the episode in 
the Elijah legend and the vision of the “chariot of Yahweh” in Ezk. 1. This evidence in- 
dicates that the ancient Israelites were familiar with the image of the divine charioteer 
who drives the quadriga of the sun through the heavens. Much later, | Ch. 28:18 speaks 
of the “model for the throne chariot” in the Jerusalem temple. The liturgy for the Sab- 
bath sacrifice in 4Q403 also mentions “the form of the throne chariot.” Finally, Sir. 
49:8 speaks of “the figures above the throne chariot.” 

Some rabbinic texts reflect the notion of a sun chariot in early Jewish tradition. Ch, 
6 of Pirge Rabbi Eliezer, which must be dated in the first half of the 8th century C.E., 
cites Ps. 19:6(5) and describes the sun riding in its chariot: “And the sun (w*hammd) 
riding in its chariot rises up, crowned like a young bridegroom.” Here the sun is called 
hammä, as in Isa. 24:23; 30:26; Job 30:28; Cant. 6:10; and certain magical texts.!" This 
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noun is of course feminine. In a commentary on Cant. 3:10, Nu. Rab. 12:4 also de- 
scribes the sun (hassemes) as riding in its chariot to illuminate the universe. When one 
considers the biblical precursors of this notion, the theory of Greek or Roman influ- 
ences (ideas associated with Helios) appears unnecessary, though possible (cf. the 
Byzantine period mosaics at Beth Alpha,!! Naaran,!? and Hammath-Tiberias,!? where 
the central figure of Helios in his chariot is surrounded by the signs of the zodiac). 

The image of a divine chariot probably also lies behind the Aramaic triad from 
Zinjirli (8th century B.C.E.); it consists of El, his charioteer and tutelary deity of the dy- 
nasty (Rkb 71), and Shamash. They could be joined by Hadad, the chief god of the 
Arameans, and Arqu-Rashap, a fusion of the North Arabian god rdy/w and the North 
Syrian god rsp.'* The notion of a solar chariot is undoubtedly the product of a wide- 
spread belief among the peoples of antiquity, who conceived the solar disk on its daily 
course from east to west as a wheel circling in the firmament. This notion is attested 
once in Judea by the image of a deity seated on a winged wheel, found on a famous 
coin dating from the Persian period.!? There is also a text in the Dead Sea Scrolls (CD 
10:15) that mentions g/g/ hsms, “the sun’s wheel,” called galgal hammä in rabbinic lit- 
erature (Bab. Yoma 20b). 


3. Cult. Worship of the sun, moon, or stars is condemned in Dt. 17:3 (cf. LIQT 
55:18). In Job 31:16-17 Job declares that he has never ventured to pay homage to the 
sun or moon; he avoids using the word Semes, using instead Or, “luminary.” The danger 
presented by the solar cult was not imaginary, as 2 K. 23:5,11 and Ezk. 8:16 show. To 
counter this danger, various OT texts stress the creatureliness of the sun. Without using 
the word Semes, Gen. 1:14-18 emphasizes that God created the sun (cf. Jer. 31:35; Ps. 
74:16; 104:19; 136:8; 148:3-6 — all with Semes). Whatever may have been the original 
context of the ancient adjuration in Josh. 10:12b, its present setting in vv. 12-14 (cf. Sir. 
46:4) presupposes at least indirectly the dependence of the sun and moon on Yahweh. 
An analogous situation obtains in Job 9:7 and Isa. 38:7-8 (cf. 2 K. 20:9-11; Sir. 48:23), 
where the course of the sun is held back at the command of a man of God. 

A fragment of a hymn to the sun has been incorporated into Ps. 19:5c-7 (corrupt 
text). The author of 84:12(11) does not hesitate to call Yahweh Semes ümägen, “sun 
and shield,” an antithetical image expressing both the radiance of light from the sun 
and protection from its oppressive heat. The phrase is often translated “battlement and 
shield,” on the argument that Semes in 84:12(11) has the same meaning as the plural in 
Isa. 54:12 and 4Q164 | |. But this translation is controversial, and Yahweh’s coming is 
already described as the rising of the sun in Dt. 33:2 and Hab. 3:3-4. The glory of 
Yahweh also comes from the east in Isa. 59:19; Ezk. 43:2,4; 44:1-2; and Isa. 60:19 de- 
clares that God’s light will replace that of the sun when Jerusalem is restored. 
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One may wonder whether mythological connotations lie hidden behind these im- 
ages and whether the coming of the glory of the God of Israel through the east gate of 
the temple implies features of an actual solar cult or was simply suggested by the fact 
that the radiance of the rising sun could penetrate into the sanctuary at the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. 

The appearance of solar symbolism in synagogal iconography ultimately signals the 
problem of a certain solar syncretism in Judaism, the origins of which probably go 
back to the OT period.!® Morgenstern even claims that Yahweh was worshiped in Jeru- 
salem as a sun god. He assumes that until the time of David, the cult of Yahweh was so 
extensively agrarian that Yahweh was understood as a nature god who died and rose 
with the rhythm of the seasons. The construction of Solomon’s temple on the model of 
the temple of Melkart at Tyre then led to the transformation of Yahweh into a sun god. 
Indeed, according to the Talmud,!’ the temple’s orientation permitted the rays of the 
rising sun to penetrate into the Most Holy Place at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
According to Morgenstern, the effort to bring about this phenomenon through the ori- 
entation of the temple attests to Solomon’s conception of his God as a solar deity. 

In both the agrarian and the solar cult, Morgenstern believes, the Mount of Olives 
played a central role. Here, supposedly, was the entrance to the netherworld; on its 
peak stood a sanctuary of the god of the netherworld. Therefore it marked the site 
Where the dead or vanished god arose. In Morgenstern’s eyes, it did not matter whether 
this god was a local form of Tammuz, the defied representative of the annual harvest, 
or the new solar deity of Solomon. In both cults the Mount of Olives was the site of the 
resurrected deity, who would festively enter his sanctuary to sit on his royal throne. At 
some time before or after the building of the temple, the king came to personify in the 
cultic ceremonies the agrarian deity who dies and rises again or the solar deity who 
vanishes in the west and is reborn tn the east. 

In the solar cult of both the Solomonic temple and the Second Temple — destroyed, 
Morgenstern claims, at the time of a hypothetical national catastrophe ca. 485 B.C.E. — 
it was the first rays of the rising sun (k*bdd yhwh) that announced the beginning of the 
new year and the resurrection of Yahweh, the sun god; at the same time they marked 
his triumphal entrance into the sanctuary through its east gate (the “gate of righteous- 
ness”), facing the Mount of Olives. The rays of the sun in front of the d*bir of the tem- 
ple vividly symbolized the “joyful entry” of Yahweh into his sanctuary. 

From the construction of the temple under Solomon until the supposed reform of the 
cult under Asa ca. 899 B.C.E., a seat of gold would have served as the throne of the king, 
who personified Yahweh and took his place in the d’bir. Morgenstern would have re- 
ferred here to the “great throne of Shamash” in the Mari texts!® or to the “throne of the 
sun” in the temple at Hierapolis.!? Later, until 485 B.C.E., the ancient ark of the cove- 


16. See Hollis, Oesterley, May, Gaster, and more recently Stahli, who cites the symbol of the 
“winged sun disk” on the handles of pottery jars from Judah, dating from the monarchy. 

17. Jer. “Erub, 5:22c. 

18. Studia Mariana 56/57, nos. 16-17. 

19. Lucian, De Dea Syria 34. 
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nant or a copy of it, he believes, took the place of Yahweh’s throne. In his opinion, this 
throne undoubtedly played an important role during the central liturgies of the eight- 
day festival. The high point of the festivities would have consisted in a procession from 
the Mount of Olives to the temple, where the king took his seat on the divine throne of 
Yahweh and was worshiped as a sun god. According to Morgenstern, these solemnities 
are the setting of the enthronement psalms. 

These extreme views have hardly any adherents today, but the eastward orientation 
of the Jerusalem temple still resists interpretation. Clearly the priests attached great im- 
portance to questions concerning the luni-solar calendar, as witness the Aramaic frag- 
ments of the “Astronomical Handbook” of Enoch found at Qumran (4QEnastr = 
40208-211). These fragments demonstrate that | En. 72-82 are a section of a text de- 
fending the solar calendar of 364 days and attempting to synchronize it with the lunar 
year. This same calendar is used by the book of Jubilees and governs the life of the 
Qumran community, which understands itself as having been planted “with the plumb 
line of the sun” (‘1 msglt hSmS). The Dead Sea Scrolls, especially the Temple Scroll, 
4QMMT (= 4Q394-399), and the postscript to 11QPs? (11QPs* 27:6) refer to it contin- 
ually. The morning and evening prayers for each day of the month are contained in 
4QpapPrQuot (4Q503); the formulary beginning the morning office reads: bs t hsms 
lh’yr ‘lh’rs, “when the sun rises to illuminate the earth” (10:1; cf. similarly 4Q33-36 
11:1, 10). This is probably the morning prayer to which Josephus alludes: “They wor- 
ship the deity in an extraordinary fashion: before the sun rises, they speak no profane 
word, but turning toward the sun recite certain traditional prayers, as though making 
supplication for its rising.” They did not worship the sun, but celebrated Yahweh in a 
hymn to the Creator, “who divides the light from the darkness and establishes the dawn 
(Shr) through the wisdom of his heart” (1 1QPs* 26:9-15, 11-12). The author of 1QH 
7:25 also addresses God with the words “You are for me an eternal light (/im®dr 
läm); a formula that echoes the Odes of Solomon, whose author calls the Lord “my 
sun” (15:1-2) and says that he is “like a sun upon the earth” (11:13). 

If it is true that the first members of the Qumran community were Sadducees who 
rejected any compromise with the Hasmonean high priests, then their practices and 
language reflect traditional notions from the period of the Second Temple and possibly 
the temple of Solomon. We may therefore assume that the sun (Semes) was indeed a 
symbol for Yahweh. Nor ts it surprising that the sun is named explicitly in parallel with 
the glory of Yahweh in Sir. 42:16: “The rising sun sheds its light everywhere, the glory 
of Yahweh upon all his works” (Sms zwrht "I kl nglth wkbwd yyy "I kl m'syw). This idea 
reappears in 43:2-5, although here the sun is qualified as God’s creation. Another pas- 
sage uses the sun as a simile to describe the splendor of the high priest Simon II (ca. 
220-195 B.c.E.): during ceremonies in the temple, he appeared “like the sun shining on 
the royal palace” (50:7: kSms msgrt `I hykl hmlk). 

A similar comparison is applied to David in 11 QPs* 27:2: “And David, son of Jesse, 
was wise, and a light like the light of the sun (w’wr k’wr hsms).’ The author was proba- 


20. B.J. 2.128. 
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bly inspired by 2 S. 23:4, but the simile was a commonplace. According to 1 En. 106:5, 
the eyes of Noah at his birth were “like the rays of the sun”; according to 1Q19 fr. 35, 
they lit up “the rooms of the house like the rays of the sun (khdwdy hsmS).” According 
to the Book of the Mysteries (1Q27 1 1:6-7), which probably describes the last judg- 
ment, “righteousness appears like the sun, the foundation of the universe” (hsdq yglh 
ksms tkwn tbl). This simile points to the notion of the sun and moon as eternal, change- 
less elements of the cosmic order, marking its cyclical phases. This idea is already for- 
mulated in Ps. 89:37-38(36-37) and very probably in Ps. 72:5,17 (cf. LXX); it is taken 
up again in Ps. 148:3-6 and Jer. 31:35-36. 

In the fragmentary context of a commentary on Isa. 54:11-12, we find the simile 
“like the sun in all its light” (4QplIsa@ [4Q164] 1:6). The importance of the sun is also 
emphasized by Philo of Alexandria,*! but Wis. 7:29-30 stresses the superiority of wis- 
dom to the sun, since wisdom is identical with the divine law. 

One must admit that popular thought associated the sun with a number of mytholog- 
ical ideas, even if these did not always take the concrete form of the sun chariot. To 
some extent the sun, moon, and stars are personified in Joseph’s dream (Gen. 37:9); 
and the Jewish Aramaic magical texts of the talmudic era?’ assign an active role to the 
sun, called sames (Smys, S myš), as in the Babylonian Talmud, whereas the daystar is 
called simsa’ (Syms$').>3 In the Palestinian Talmud the “sun of God” (Samst- ‘él [Smsy'l]) 
appears as the fifteenth of the fallen angels; it was his task to instruct humankind in 
“the signs of the sun,” i.e., astrology. He appears also in the earliest section (first half of 
the 2d century B.C.E.) of 1 Enoch (7:7; 8:3). He is named samsape el or simsipi el in the 
Ethiopic text and Samiél or Semiél in the Greek fragments. In Sib. Or. 2:215 (3d cen- 
tury C.E.), Samiel plays a role in the last judgment. The sun appears also in Sib. Or. 
13:150-151, which contains a prophecy after the event concerning what took place be- 
fore the death of Gallienus (253-260 C.E.). Between the death of Aemilianus in 253 and 
the accessions of Valerian and Gallienus in the same year, the text speaks of “a priest 
sent by the sun (heliöpemptos)” who will withstand the Persians, while “the city of the 
sun (heliou põlis) will pray for it.” Although the author was a Jew or a Jewish Chris- 
tian, “sun” here refers to the sun god of Emesa in Syria. 


HI. Heavenly Body. 

l. East and West. The OT generally uses Semes to denote the time of day or one of 
the two cardinal points east and west. For example, mimmizrah (has)Semes means “in 
the region of the rising sun,” 1.e., “in the east” (Nu. 21:11; Jgs. 11:18; 20:43; 21:19; Isa. 
41:25; 45:6; 59:19; Mal. 1:11; Ps. 50:1; 113:3); mizr*hd (has)semes (Dt. 4:41; Josh. 
12:1) and mizrah (has)semes (Dt. 4:47; Josh. 1:15; 13:14; 19:12,27,34; 2 K. 10:33) 
clearly mean the same thing or “toward the east.” The word mizrah can also be used 
without (has)Semes in the sense of “east.” 


21. De opificio mundi; Somn. 1.13.76ff, 

22. C. D. Isbell, Corpus of the Aramaic Incantation Bowls. SBLDS 17 (1975), nos. 38.2; 62.2; 
Naveh and Shaked, 200-203, 214 (bowl 13:11.21). 

23. Naveh and Shaked, 168-69, 172 (bowl 7:7). 
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By contrast, the word ma“rab, denoting the west, literally the “entry” of the sun be- 
neath the earth, always appears without semes. Instead, Aramaic consistently uses m'rb 
smS,2* except in Dnl. 6:15(14), where we find me‘alé Simsa~ However, Hebrew uses 


semes in the synonymous expression m'‘bd’ (has)Semes (Dt. 11:30; Josh. 1:4; 23:4; Zec. 
8:7 Mal. file Ps. 50:1; 104-19: 113:3). 


2. Time of Day. The expression zarah or zarthd (has)Semes, literally “the sun shines 
forth” or “the sun rises,” indicates the beginning of the day (Gen. 32:32[31]; Ex. 
22:2[3]; Jgs. 9:33; 2 S. 23:4; 2 K. 3:22; Jon. 4:8; Nah. 3:17; Mal. 3:20[4:2]; Ps. 104:22; 
Eccl. 1:5). The expression yasa’ (has)Semes, “the sun goes forth,” is used with the same 
meaning (Gen. 19:23; Jgs. 5:31; Isa. 13:10; 4Q503 10 1; cf. Ps. 75:7[6]). Sunset is de- 
noted by the expression ba’ or baa (has)Semes, which means literally “the sun goes in” 
(Gen: P5212. 07; 28211 Ex- 17:12: 222326 Lew. 2257, Dt. 16:55 23 02h 11 S413 45: 
Josh. 8:29; 10:27; Jes. 19:14; 2 S. 2:24; 3:35; 1 K. 22:36; Isa. 60:20; Jer. 15:9; Mic. 
3:6; Am. 8:9; Eccl, 1:5; 2 Ch. 18:34; IQM 18:5; 11QT 20:13; 45:9; 50:4,15; 51:3,5). 
To express the notion of midday, Hebrew can use the expression hom hasSemes, “the 
heat of the sun” (1 S. 11:9; Neh 7:3). 

The time of sunrise or sunset can be legally significant. The killing of a thief during 
the night does not entail the same consequences as the same act committed during the 
day (Ex. 22:2[3]); a cloak taken in pawn must be restored before the nightfall (Ex. 
22:25[26]; Dt. 24:13), an employer is obligated to pay a day laborer’s wages before 
sunset (Dt. 24:15). Sunset is also significant in the ritual sphere: for the purification of 
a priest (Lev. 22:7) or warrior (Dt. 23:12[11]), for the sacrifice of the paschal lamb (Dt. 
16:6), for the burial of the dead (Josh. 8:29; 10:27), and for mourning (2 S. 3:35). 

The importance of sunset increases over time, so that the Dead Sea Scrolls insist 
emphatically that work be stopped on the eve of the Sabbath when the sun’s disk is the 
distance of its diameter above the horizon (CD 10:14-17). Sacrificial flesh must be 
consumed before sunset (11QT 20:12-13), and people must purify themselves until 
sunset before entering the sanctuary (11QT 45:9-10). Purification after contact with a 
human corpse or the dead body of an animal! must take place before sunset (1 1QT 50:3- 
4,15-16; 51:2-5). Finally, so that the enemy may be totally destroyed, the prayer for the 
lengthening of the day of battle must be recited until sunset (1QM 18:5). 


3. Daylight. Among the common expressions meaning “on earth” one finds the 
phrase fahat hassemes, “under the sun,” which plays the role of a leitmotif in Ecclesi- 
astes (1:3,9,14; 2:11,17-20,22; 3:16; 4:1,3,7,15; 5:12,17[13,18]; 6:1,12; 8:9,15[bis], 
17; 9:3,6,9[bis], 11,13; 10:5). In Phoenician, tht §m§ denotes the state of the living in 
contrast to that of the dead,” just like V pn sms, “in the sight of the sun.’*° “See the 
sun” means “be alive” (Eccl. 7:11). A stillborn child is described as “never having seen 
the sun” (Ps. 58:9[8]; Eccl. 6:5). Finally, “seeing the sun” is a delight to the eyes (Eccl. 


24. DISO, 162. 
25. KAI 13.17-18; 14.12. 
26. BAr, 1941/42, 388, 1. 5. 
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11:7); this pleasure can itself be a temptation to sun worship (Dt. 4:19). The darkening 
of the sun, by contrast, is an ill omen, attesting to God’s anger (Isa. 13:10; Ezk. 32:7; 
Joel 2:10; 3:4; 4:15[3:15]; Hab. 4:11; Eccl. 12:2; cf. Jer. 15:9; Mt. 27:45; Mk. 15:33; 
Lk. 23:44). Actions performed “under the eyes of the sun” (2 8. 12:11) or “in the sight 
of the sun” (Nu. 25:4; 2 S. 12:12), i.e., in public, take on special importance. 

It was considered a terrible disgrace for the mortal remains of human beings to re- 
main unburied, exposed to the burning light of the sun (Jer. 8:2; cf. 25:33). 

The sun “scorches” (Cant. 1:6); therefore its heat can be considered undesirable and 
dangerous. The sun can “smite” (Isa. 49: 10, Jon. 4:8; Ps. 121:6), an allusion to sunstroke, 

It is interesting that the beneficent role of the sun in the growth of vegetation is men- 
tioned only rarely (Dt. 33:14; Job 8:16; cf. 1QH 8:21-22). 

Lipinski 





I. Etymology and Meaning, II. 1. Value; 2. Threat; 3. Proverbs; 4. Figurative Usage; 5. Ivory; 
6. Extended Sense. III. 1. LAX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls, 


I. Etymology and Meaning. The noun Sén means “tooth” (of a human being or ani- 
mal) and “ivory” (as the tooth or tusk of an elephant); figuratively it can mean “spike, 
peak.” It is a Common Semitic primary noun:! Akk. Sinnu(m), no verb;? Ugar. $n, 
sometimes meaning “ivory,” vb. Snn, “grind one’s teeth’; Biblical Aram. Sen; Jewish 
Aram. Sinna,® Syr. Sēna! Mand. Sina;® Arab. sinn;? Eth. Sen.'° The noun is unrelated 
to the vb. Sin.!! It occurs 55 times in the OT.!* In Cant. 7:10(Eng. 9), despite the well- 


sen. A. Cohen, “sen,” BethM 23 (1977/78) 237-38; E. Dhorme, L'emploi métaphorique des 
noms de parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien (Paris, 1923). esp. 87-88: S. Schroer, 
“Elfenbein.” NBL, I, 513-14; H. Weippert, “Elfenbein.” BRL*. 67-72: J. A. Wharton, “Tooth.” 
IDB, IV, 672. 


|. HAL, II. 1593; BLe, $61b’. 

2. AHw, WM, 1243. 

3. WUS, no. 2647. 

4. KTU 1.19, IV, 27 (B. Margalit, The Ugaritic Poem of AQHT. BZAW 182 [1989], 164, 447): 
1.108. 5 (ibid., 438); 2.17, 5 (M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 14 [1982] 87). 

5. UT, no. 2453. 

6. ChW, 498, 

7. LexSyr, 789. 

8. MdD, 462. 

9. Wehr, 433. 

LO. LexLingAeth, 371. 

Il. Contra KBL?, 995, 998; GesB, 850. 

12. Even-Shoshan, 1186. 
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attested variant spätay w“Sinnäy,!'® MT sipté y*sénim, “lips of sleepers,” should be re- 
tained.'* The noun also occurs 3 times in Daniel (7:5,7,19) and once in Sirach (40:15). 


II. |. Value. Since the very earliest times, the teeth have been considered a signifi- 
cant element of human appearance, as illustrated by the saying about Judah in the 
Blessing of Jacob: “His eyes are darker than wine, and his teeth whiter than milk” 
(Gen. 49:12). Further typical examples of the poetic use of the word (found also else- 
where in the ancient Near East) appear in the Song of Songs: “Your teeth are like a 
flock of ewes coming up from the washing” (Cant. 6:6; 4:2; cf. 7:10[9]; Job 19:20), 

The high value placed on teeth is illustrated also by their appearance in ancient Near 
Eastern law codes in connection with the /ex talionis: “If any harm follows, then you 
shall give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot” (Ex. 
21:23-24; likewise Lev. 24:20; Dt. 19:21).15 The law continues: “And if the owner 
knocks out a tooth of a male or female slave, the slave shall be let go” (Ex. 21:27). This 
astonishing provision demonstrates the high value placed on teeth. 

The Code of Hammurabi also mentions teeth in conjunction with the ius talionis: 
“If a free man knocks out the teeth of another free man, his equal, then his own teeth 
shall be knocked out” (8208). But if he knocks out the teeth of a man who is a depen- 
dent, he merely pays one-third of a silver mina.!® The Code of Eshnunna, about a cen- 
tury earlier than the Code of Hammurabi, decrees: “If a man bites the nose of another 
man and severs it, he shall pay one mina of silver, for an eye one mina, for a tooth a half 
mina, for an ear a half mina” ($42). While both the Code of Hammurabi and the OT 
laws apply the principle of the zus talionis in minor cases like the loss of a tooth, the 
earlier Code of Eshnunna and also the Hittite laws require indemnification instead of 
retribution. Nevertheless, the OT law requiring the release of a slave as compensation 
for knocking out his tooth is noteworthy (Ex. 21:27).'/ 


2. Threat. Teeth often typify a dangerous beast of prey or a feared enemy. In the 
Song of Moses, the nation that has rejected its God is threatened with hunger, plague, 
pestilence, and “the teeth of beasts ... with venom of things crawling in the dust” (Dt, 
32:24). The lion often symbolizes hostile powers; its teeth are emphasized as being es- 
pecially dangerous: “I lie down among lions that greedily long for human prey. Their 
teeth are spears and arrows, their tongues sharp swords” (Ps. 57:5[4]). The psalmist’s 
prayer is understandable: “Break the teeth in their mouths, O God; tear out the fangs of 
the young lions, O Yahweh” (Ps. 58:7[6]; cf. 3:8[7]; Job 4:10; 29:17). The wicked are 
compared to lions: “The wicked plot against the righteous and gnash their teeth at 


13. See BHS and HAL, II, 1594. 

14. G. Gerleman, Ruth — Das Hohelied. BK XVID (1965), 201; O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC 
(Eng. tr. 1994). 247. 

15. For the OT see A. Alt, KlSchr 1 (1953). 341-44; L. Schwienhorst-Schönberger, Das 
Bundesbuch. BZAW 188 (1990), 79-128. 

16. Cf. CH $201. 

17. H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. tr. Philadelphia, 1974). 200. 
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them” (Ps. 37:12) — but “Blessed be Yahweh, who has not given us as prey to their 
teeth” (124:6; cf. 3:8[7]). The baring of teeth is also a threatening gesture in Ps. 35:16; 
Job 16:9; Lam. 2:16; the gnashing of teeth is an expression of frustrated anger in Ps. 
112:10. Prov. 30:14 describes the wicked as a band whose teeth are swords to devour 
the poor and needy. Job 41:6(14) speaks of the terrifying teeth of the crocodile (Levia- 
than), which only Yahweh can tame. Joel 1:6 uses the teeth of locusts as an image for 
the invasion of “greedy” nations. God has delivered the psalmist from the teeth of the 
enemy (Ps. 124:6); Job boasts of having done the like (Job 29:17). 

The book of Job contains two obscure passages that mention teeth, “I take my flesh 
in my teeth” (13:14) may mean that he ventures his life; “I escape by the skin of my 
teeth” (19:20) possibly means that Job barely escaped. But the interpretation of this ex- 
pression is still disputed, and the text may be corrupt.!® 


3. Proverbs. An ancient ironic proverb speaks of teeth to illuminate the connection 
between the sins of the parents and those of their later descendants. This actions- 
consequences relationship is denied by the prophets of the exilic period: “In those days 
they shall no longer say, “The parents have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. But all shall die for their own sins; the teeth of everyone who eats sour 
grapes will be set on edge” (Jer. 31:29-30), Ezekiel makes a similar statement: “And 
the word of Yahweh came to me: What do you mean by repeating this proverb concern- 
ing the land of Israel, “The parents have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge’? As I live, says Yahweh, this proverb shall no more be used by you in Is- 
rael....It is only the person who sins that shall die” (Ezk. 18:1-4). Eichrodt explains 
“setting the teeth on edge” as follows: “When one eats grapes that are not as yet quite 
ripe, but whose slightly bitter taste is all the more refreshing, one as a rule experiences 
a Slightly unpleasant sensation as if a thin coating had come upon one’s teeth — as if 
they had been ‘set on edge.’ ”!? The ancient concept of collective retribution was finally 
rejected by the prophets as a false theological doctrine. 

Other figurative and proverbial uses of the word Sen are found in wisdom literature, 
In Prov. 10:26 we read: “Like vinegar to the teeth and smoke to the eyes, so are the lazy 
to their employers.” Prov. 25:19 likens the unreliability of a faithless person in a time 
of trouble to bad teeth, no longer capable of chewing. 


4. Figurative Usage. The teeth often appear in metaphors illustrating particular situ- 
ations. Prophets speak of lack of bread between the teeth (Am. 4:6; Mic. 3:5); Nu. 
11:33 speaks of meat between the teeth. Abominations are taken away from the teeth 
(Zec. 9:7). Only Yahweh can deliver from the teeth of the enemy (Ps. 124:6; Job 
29:17). In Job 13:14 and 19:20 Job’s teeth represent his person by synecdoche. 


5. Ivory. Elephant tusks and ivory are mentioned frequently. Ezk. 17:15, in a prose 
section, says that the people dwelling in the isles paid with garnot Sen and ebony. The 


18. See the comms. and HAL, I, 1594; E. Kutsch, VT 32 (1982) 463-84, esp. 473-81. 
19. W. Eichrodt, Ezekiel. OTL (Eng. tr. 1970), 234. 
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term “tooth horns” for ivory accurately describes the visual impact of an elephant when 
it raises its head and tusks, to the accompaniment of its characteristic “trumpeting.”" 

In the OT ivory is usually a decorative luxury. It was used as wainscoting and also in 
the manufacture of precious furnishings, in carvings, and in inlaid work in royal pal- 
aces. Solomon’s throne was made of ivory, overlaid with pure gold (1 K. 10:18, 2 Ch, 
9:17). In this context, as in Ezk. 27:6; Am, 3:15; 6:4, Cohen thinks of some kind of 
wood, possibly called sen because of its visual resemblance to ivory. King Ahab is said 
to have built an ivory house, which earned him an entry in the Book of the Annals of 
the Kings of Israel (1 K. 22:39; cf. Ps. 45:9[8]). According to Am. 3:15, however, such 
ivory houses belonging to the king or to others are doomed to perish. Ezk. 27 describes 
Tyre as a ship with cabin walls made of ivory (v. 6). 

The Song of Songs often uses ivory as an image of beauty and elegance. Accord- 
ing to 5:14, the body of the bridegroom is a sheet of ivory encrusted with sapphires: 
his neck is like an ivory tower (7:5[4]). The image refers to the color or smoothness 
of his skin.*! Possibly, however, Sen is here a geographical term alluding to a specific 
locale.?? 

Archaeologists have discovered important ivories at Megiddo (13th century B.C.E.) 
and Samaria (9th century B.C.E.).”? 


6. Extended Sense. In an extended sense Sen can mean a rocky crag (1 S. 7:12 
[toponym]; 14:4-5; Job 39:28) or the prongs of a fork (Sinnayım, | S. 2:13). 


HI. 1. LXX. The LXX translates Sen with odous. When the meaning is “ivory,” the 
adj. elephantinos is used, e.g., odöntas elephantinous (Ezk. 27:15), pyrgos ele- 
phantinos (Cant. 7:5[4]). The three-pronged fork in | S. 2:13 is called kredgra 
triddous. When the reference is to a rocky crag, the LXX avoids the tooth metaphor, 
using akröterion instead (1 S. 7:12; 14:4-5). In Sir. 40:15 Sen is represented by 
akrotomos. 


2, Dead Sea Scrolls. Six occurrences of Sen have been found to date in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, in very different contexts. In 1QH it is used metaphorically in a lament (“scoff- 
ers ground their teeth,” 2:11) and in a description of the enemy (God shut the mouth of 
the enemy, described as aggressive young lions with sharp teeth, 5:10,14). The lex 
talionis from Dt. 19:21 is cited twice in 11QT 61:12. The Copper Scroll uses Sen once 
as a geographical term meaning “spur of rock” (bsn hsth). 


Kapelrudy 


20. On the importance and use of ivory in the ancient Near East in general see Schroer, 
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I. Etymology: |, General; 2, sänd l; 3. Sand Il; 4. sand III. U. Occurrences and Meaning: 
l. Sand I; 2. Sanda Il: Sand lIl. Il. Theological Usage: 1. sand 1, 2. Sand Il: 3. Sanda UL. IV. LXX. 
V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. 

|. General. In the case of the vb, Sand, not especially common in OT Hebrew, it ap- 
pears necessary to distinguish three different roots,! although many etymological ques- 
tions of detail remain unanswered. It is possible to say with assurance that two Proto- 
Semitic roots have coalesced in Hebrew: Snw/y, “be different, be changed, be refrac- 
tory” (= Sand I), and fny, “repeat” (= Sand Il), although we must reckon with the possi- 
bility “that the close relationship between the two meanings suggests that one could 
have developed from the other, as in Ugaritic, even before the shift of f to £”* In addi- 
tion, Hebrew clearly has a root Sand IM,’ corresponding to Arab. sand, “shine,” and 
saniya |, “become exalted in rank.’”* 


2, Sand I. The vb. Sand I is attested in several Semitic languages. In Ugaritic there 
was probably still a distinction between snw,? “start out, leave, ’® or even “hasten, run,” 
and sny,® “be changed” (cf. Akk. Sanfi[m] IV, “be changed, transformed,’ D stem 


sand. J. Blau, “Uber homonyme und angeblich homonyme Wurzeln M,” VT 7 (1957) 98-102, 
esp. 101-2; J. L. Crenshaw, “The Expression mi yödea’ in the Hebrew Bible,” VT 36 (1986) 274- 
88, esp. 279 n. 13; H. Donner, “Ugaritismen in der Psalmenforschung,” ZAW 79 (1967) 322-50, 
esp. 324-27; J. A. Emerton, “The Meaning of Sénd’ in Psalm CXXVII 27 VT 24 (1974) 15-31, 
esp. 25-26; idem, “The Work of D. Winton Thomas as a Hebrew Scholar,’ VT 41 (1991) 287- 
303, esp. 300-301; B. Halpern, “YHWH’s Summary Justice in Job XIV 20." VT 28 (1978) 472- 
74: L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelworterbuch,”’ VT 9 (1959) 247- 
87, esp. 280-83: B. Margalit, “Lexicographical Notes on the Aght Epic (Part I; KTU 1.17-18)." 
UF 15 (1983) 65-103, esp. 90-91: 5. M. Paul, “Unrecognized Biblical Legal Idioms in the Light 
of Comparative Akkadian Expressions,’ RB 86 (1979) 231-39, esp. 233-35: J. Sanmartin, 
“Glossen zum ugaritischen Lexikon II,” UF 10 (1978) 349-56, esp. 354: idem, “Glossen zum 
ugaritischen Lexikon II,” UF 11 (1979) 723-28, esp. 727-28: D. Winton Thomas. “The Root 
mW = sny in Hebrew.” ZAW 52 (1934) 236-38. 
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. Lane, I/4, 1448-50; Wehr, 436; Emerton, 25-26. 
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.J.C.de Moor, UF 11 (1979) 647 n. 54; M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 12 (1980) 383-85. 
. Sanmartín, UF 10 (1978) 354; N. Wyatt, UF 8 (1976) 423, and n. 75. 
-KTU 1.16, I, 12-13; cf. II, 35. According to WUS, no. 2647, and UT, no. 2453, sny may be a 
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9. AHw, Ill, 1166-67; cf. Sanmartin, UF 11 (1979) 727-28 n. 62. 
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“change”), In the Deir “Alla texts,!° according to Miiller,!! sn’ (piel impf. with energic 
nun) Means “change (one’s clothing).” In addition, sand I appears in both Post-Biblical 
Hebrew and Post-Biblical Aramaic;!? cf. also Biblical Aram. $n,!> 

3. Sand Il. The vb. Sand II is related to Ugar. tny, “repeat, report,’!* and Arab. tana 
(tny), I “fold,” II “double, repeat.”!? In addition, the vb. Sand appears in Post-Biblical 
Hebrew and nd in Post-Biblical Aramaic in the sense of “repeat” (niphal) and “re- 
count, proclaim” (intensive).!® The noun misnd, “repetition, teaching through repeti- 
tion” (cf. migra’, “scripture”) derives from this root. 


4. Sand III, The occurrence of a third verb Snh in Biblical Hebrew is disputed, but it 
is normally associated today with Arab. sand I, “glow, shine”; saniya, I “become ex- 
alted in rank,’ H “get out,’ TV “exalt” (cf. the adj. sana, “of high rank,” and the nouns 
sanan and sana’, both meaning “luster”!’). Also probably related are OSA snw, 
“aleam,” and Ugar. Snw in KTU 1.96, 1, “Anat went and gleamed” (‘nt hlkt wsnwr),!® 
and KTU 16, VI, 57-58, “You will fall from the pinnacle of your exaltation (Sntk)”;!? 
but these passages also admit other interpretations.2” More probable is the interpreta- 
tion of the noun §nm as deriving from this root,?! with the meaning “height,” in the at- 
tribute of the god El, “king, father of the exalted” or “king, exalted father” (mik `b Snm), 
and in the double name of the deity “bearer and pinnacle” (tkm wsnm).-- 


Ii. Occurrences and Meaning. 

1. Sand I. In OT Hebrew the vb. sand I occurs just 6 times in the gal, 11 times in the 
intensive (piel/pual), and once in the hithpael. The qal means “change [intrans.]” (Mal. 
3:6; Ps. 77:11[Eng. 10]), “be changed” (Lam. 4:1 [Sn **]), “differ from” (with min: Est. 
1:7; 3:8; Sir. 42:24; Prov. 24:21-22; cj. v. 22); the piel, “change [trans.]” (Jer. 2:36; Ps. 
89:35[34]), “feign madness” (1 S. 21:14[13]; Ps. 34:1[S]), “change (clothing)” (2 K. 
25:39//Jer. 52:33), “disfigure” (Job 14:20; Sir. 12:18; 13:25), “pervert (justice)” (Prov. 
31:5); the pual, “be changed” (Eccl. 8:1); the hithpael, “disguise oneself” (1 K. 14:2). 
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2. Sand II. The vb. Sand Il occurs just 11 times in the gal, with the meaning “repeat.” 
It may be used absolutely (1 K. 18:34 [bis]; Neh. 13:21; Sir. 50:21; Job 29:22; cj. 40:5), 
with the preps. b* (Prov. 17:9; 26:11) or {° plus personal pronoun (1 S. 26:8; 2 S. 20:10), 
or with the accusative (Sir. 7:8,14; 33:8; 42:1: [41:23]). There is also one occurrence of 
the niphal, “be repeated” (Gen. 41:32). 


3. Sand Ill. The disputed vb. Sand III probably occurs just once in the gal in the form 
Sonim, a plural participle meaning “those of high rank” (Prov. 24:21:25 cj. Prov, 24:22), 
and once in the piel, “raise” (Est. 2:926), 


HI. Theological Usage. 

1. sand I. In the OT Sand I refers to things and to laws, as well as to theological 
statements, particularly those having to do with the immutability of God. This holds 
for the 6 occurrences of the gal. Things can “be different” or “change.” The precious 
metal gold cannot literally “change,” but it can “grow dim” (yisne* [many mss. yisneh], 
Lam. 4:1), as in Jerusalem in the period between its destruction in 587 and the edict of 
Cyrus in 538: the gold grew dim, the fine gold ugly, and the stones of the sanctuary lay 
scattered in the streets. The golden goblets at the court of King Artaxerxes had lost 
none of their glory; rather, they were all “different” or “unique” in form and ornamen- 
tation (w*kélim mikkélim Sönim, Est. 1:7). Haman, the enemy of the Jews, claimed that 
all the laws of the Jews were “different from those of any [other] people” (w‘datéhem 
Sonöt mikkol- am, 3:8).*! 

An oracle informs the postexilic community that the harvest has failed because the 
tithes have not been offered in full; this oracle appeals unambiguously to God’s immu- 
tability: “For I Yahweh do not change (lö’ säniti)” (Mal. 3:6). 

The hymnic invocation of Yahweh in Ps. 77:11(10) has been the subject of much 
discussion. Kraus translates: “I am indeed sorry about this, that the right hand of the 
Most High has changed (Snöt y*min 'elyön),’>® which he interprets as a statement con- 
cerning “the great deeds of Yahweh.” But the statement should not be taken as chal- 
lenging the foundation of Israelite faith: the mutability of God’s actions is due solely to 
human offenses, and the mutability of Yahweh’s laws is consequently grounded in the 
shifting perspective of the sinful observer. Sir. 47:22 asserts God’s immutability in a 
retrospective comment on Israel s history: “The Lord did not turn aside from his mercy 
and did not alter his promised work.” 

Most of the |] occurrences of the intensive stem denote a concrete change, positive 
or negative. Positively, a parallel tradition records that Evil-merodach, the king of Bab- 
ylon, “changed [NRSV: put aside] the prison clothes” of Jehoiachin, the king of Judah 
(w*sinna’ [w*sinnd, Jer. 52:33] et bigdé kilo, 2 K. 25:29). Negatively, texts speak of 


25. Thomas; Kopf, 280-83, 

26. Thomas, 237; cf. Emerton, 25-28; Crenshaw, 279 n, 1. 
27. H. Bardtke, Esther KAT XVII/5 (1963), 318-19. 

28. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150. CC (Eng. tr. 1989), 113. 
29. Ibid., 115-16. 
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those who “change their ways” (Jer. 2:36) or “alter their words” (Ps. 89:35[34]). Peo- 
ple can also pervert social justice. Kings are proverbially admonished not to drink (too 
much) wine, lest they “pervert the rights of all the afflicted” (wiSanneh din kol-b*ne- 
‘Oni, Prov. 31:5). 

People can also put on a total false front: someone wishing to do injury “dissem- 
bles” (ysn* pnym), pretending to help, but then stabs the victim in the back (Sir. 12:18; 
cf. also 13:25). Similarly, the account of David at the court of King Achish (called 
Abimelech in Ps. 34:1[S]), in Philistine Gath, says that he “pretended to be mad” (1 S. 
21:14[13]; Ps. 34:1[S]). Ecclesiastes contains a parallel but obscure statement: “Wis- 
dom makes one’s features shine, but the strength of one’s features changes (woz 
panayw y‘sunne’)” (Eccl. 8:1). Instead of the pual y“sunne’, some exegetes read the piel 
ySanne nna, “the defiance of his features disfigures him.” 

Most importantly, the living God can change the situation of an individual radically 
through mercy, but also through affliction, sickness, and death: God overthrows mor- 
tals so that they pass away, changes their being (m“Sanneh pänäyw), and sends them 
away (Job 14:20).7! 

There is a single instance of Sdnd I hithpael in 1 K. 14:2, comparable to 1 S. 
21:14(13); Ps. 34:1(S); Sir. 12:18; 13:25. King Jeroboam says to his wife: “Go, dis- 
guise yourself.” 


2. Sand I, The 11 instances of Sand Il qal all mean “do something again.” Typical is 
the command of the prophet Elijah during the so-called judgment on Mt. Carmel (1 K. 
18:34), ordering people repeatedly to pour four jars of water on the burnt offering and 
on the wood: “*Do it again,’ and they did it again” ("nů wayyisnii). The connection 
with the numeral two (Seni) is obvious. It is also clear from the continuation: “And he 
said, ‘Do it a third time, and they did it a third time” (Sallesü way*sallesü). 

In principle, anything can be repeated. The DtrH uses the verb in two passages to 
emphasize the power of a single stroke of a spear or sword: it was not necessary to 
“strike twice” to kill (1 S. 26:8, Abishai’s request to kill Saul; 2 S. 20:10, Joab’s mur- 
der of Amasa). And Neh. 13:21 has to do with merchants and sellers who spend the 
night of the Sabbath outside the walls of Jerusalem and then, infuriating Nehemiah, do 
so again. 

The verb also plays an important role in wisdom: “Like a dog that eats its vomit, so 
is a fool who repeats his folly (k®sil Söneh b"iwwaltö)” (Prov. 26:11); “One who for- 
gives an affront fosters friendship, but one who dwells on [or: repeats| the matter 
(w*soneh b*dabdr) alienates friends” (Prov. 17:19; cf. Sir. 7:8,14; 33:8; 42:1; 50:21; 
also 41:23). And in Job’s description of his previous happy state, we read: “After I 
spoke, no one spoke again ( ah“ré d*bari lo’ yiSnii), and my words dropped upon them” 
(Job 29:22). Earlier exegetes saw a parallel in Job 40:5, where the MT reads ‘Ghat 


30. A. Allgeier, HSAT VI/2 (1925), 42; K. Galling, Prediger. HAT 1/18 (71969), 109; cf. H. W. 
Hertzberg, Prediger KAT XVII/4 (71963), 138. 143-44. 
31. Halpern. 
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dibbarti w“lö’ ‘e“neh, “I have spoken once, and will not answer,” and proposed the 
reading “. .. and will not do so again” (w‘la° 'esneh);>? but this emendation is hardly 
justified.” 

The only instance of $nh II in the niphal functions entirely parallel to its use in the 
gal. Interpreting Pharaoh’s dreams, Joseph says: “The repetition of Pharaoh’s dream 
(wal hissanöt hah*l6m) means that God will bring the thing to pass surely and 
swiftly” (Gen. 41:32). 


3. Sand III, As many Semitic parallels show,** the root sah TI has to do with height 
and exaltation. As far as we can see, there is only one occurrence of the qal, in Prov. 
24:21: “My child, fear Yahweh and the king, and do not associate with those of high 
status (im-Sönim ‘al-tit‘arab).’3> Others read ‘al-S‘néhem tit'abbār; still others read 
lipid Sonim (MT S*néhem°) mi yödea’ in the following verse. Kopf reads S*nihem, “the 
disaster of the high estate.”>/ 

One clear occurrence of §n/ IH in the piel is in the context of Esther’s promotion at 
the court of King Artaxerxes: she found favor with Hegai, who had charge of the 
women, so that he “advanced” her and her maids to the best place in the harem (Est. 
2:9).38 A more traditional interpretation of the text, based on Snh I, is not totally impos- 
sible: Hegai “changed her (way*Sanneha) and her maids to the best in the harem,” i.e., 
“he gave her portion [immediately, before it was due]? 


IV. LXX. As one would expect, the LXX varies markedly in translating the Hebrew 
vb. snh. A differentiation of among the roots is nevertheless observable, especially be- 
tween I and II. 

The occurrences of Snh I are normally translated verbally by forms of alloioun, 
“change” (e.g., qal: Mal. 3:6; Lam. 4:1; piel: 1 S. 21:14[13]; 2 K. 25:29; hithpael: IK. 
14:2; Ps. 34:1[S]). The only pual form (Eccl. 8:1) was clearly interpreted by the trans- 
lators as deriving from sn’: misthésetai, “(a countenance) grows ugly.” 

The occurrences of Snh Il in the gal, together with the single niphal, are usually 
translated by various forms of deuteron (e.g., gal: | S. 26:8; 2 S. 20:10; I K. 18:34; 
Neh. 13:21; Sir. 7:14; 50:21; niphal: Gen. 41:32). In several passages we see that the 
translators probably read this root, too, as sn, “hate,” and consequently translated it 
with misein or miséfos (Prov. 17:19; 26:11). Here too we occasionally find alloioun 
(Sir. 33:8). 

The only reasonably certain instance of the disputed root snh Ul (Sonim, Prov. 


2. BHK; G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 531. 
33. See BHS. 
34. See 1.4 above. 
35. Thomas; Kopf. 280-83, 
36. See BHS. 
37. P. 282. 
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39. Bardtke, Esther, 291, 292 n, 9. 
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24:21) is translated by apeitheses (cf. Syr. Sty’, as in Nu. 5:12).*% The only occurrence 
of the intensive (Est. 2:9) is translated by echresato (aorist of chrän, “give, furnish”). 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. The verb nh occurs very rarely in the Dead Sea Scrolls, almost 
without exception as the piel, hithpael, or niphal of šnh 1, “change, be changed.” The 
only clear instance of $nh Il is in 4Q373 1-2, 6.*! Another possibility is 4Q299 8, 8. 

The Manual of Discipline speaks of instructing all the sons of light. It emphasizes 
that the knowledge of all that is and all that takes place comes from God; before hu- 
man beings are born, God has determined their plans: “When they come into being, 
they will execute their works according to his glorious plan, and nothing will be al- 
tered (wyn [hSnwt)” (1QS 3:16). The War Scroll presents the “rule for changing the 
order of the combat battalions” (srk ISnwt sdr dely hmlhmh, 1QM 9:10). The mean- 
ing and translation of another War Scroll text (4Q491 11 1:16) are difficult to deter- 
mine. 

The verb occurs 3 times in the Hymns. The author laments the presence of the 
wicked: “They have entered my bones to make my spirit stagger and devour strength in 
accordance with the mysteries of sin, which alter the works of God by their evil 
(msnym m'sy 1 b’smtm)” (1QH 5:35-36). In a hymn of praise to Yahweh, we read: “All 
who know you do not alter your words” (wkw/ ywd‘yk l ysnw dbryk, 1QH 14:15). A lit- 
tle later, we find a parallel passage: “And how could anyone be able to alter your 
words?” (w'ykh ywkl kwl lhsnwt t dbrykh, 1QH 15:14). 

The occurrence of the verb (Snf [t bgdyw]) in the regulations governing purity and 
Sabbath observance in Tohorot A (4Q274 1 1:3) probably has to do with changing 
clothing. The narrative text 4Q462 1 16 says that the hardness of Jerusalem’s face will 
be changed to brightness ("7 pryh ytsnh bzywh); the construction has a close parallel in 
Eccl. 8:1 44 
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I. 1. The Word. The lexicons distinguish multiple roots snh, but differ substantially 
in their analysis. GesB! recognizes Snh I, “do again,” and nh II, “change,” and associ- 
ates the noun Sand, “year,” with the latter.” KBL? lists just a single root $nh,? from 
which it derives the noun, with the meaning “that which succeeds another period of 
time,” a “renewal of time.”* The Aramaic section of KBL?, however, separates Snh I, 
“change,” from snh II = Inh, “do again.” Finally, HAL starts with two different roots, 
snh I (Sny), “change, be different,” and Snh II, (tny), “do again,’® which have coalesced 
in Hebrew,’ A third root, Snh III, should also be posited;® it is related to the Arabic vb. 
sanä/saniya, “shine, glow; be high, exalted in rank,” 
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E. Blum et al., eds., Die Hebräische Bibel und ihre zweifache Nachgeschichte. FS R. Rendtorff 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1990), 13-25: E. R. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings 
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BASOR 143 (1956) 22-27; A. Ungnad, “Datenlisten,” RLA, II, 131-94; idem, “Eponymen,”’ RLA, 
II, 412-57; J. C. VanderKam, “2 Maccabees 6,7a and Calendrical Change in Jerusalem,” JSJ 12 
(1981) 52-74; R. de Vaux, Anclsr; P. Volz, Das Neujahrsfest Jahwes (Laubhiittenfest) 
(Tübingen, 1912); B. Z. Wacholder, “The Calendar of Sabbath Years During the Second Temple 
Era,’ HUCA 54 (1983) 123-33: M. Weippert, “Kalender und Zeitrechnung,” BRL*, 165-68: 
W. Zimmerli, “Das ‘Gnadenjahr des Herrn, “° in A. Kuschke and E. Kutsch, eds., Archäologie 
und AT. FS K. Galling (Tübingen, 1970), 321-32 = Studien zur alttestamentlichen Theologie und 
Prophetie. ThB 51 (1974), 222-34. 
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The noun sand is found in all Semitic languages except Old South Arabic and 
Ethiopic. It derives from none of these roots,’ but should be considered a primary 
noun. !0 

The noun Sand occurs 877 times in the OT.!! In Hebrew inscriptions it appears as ST; 
it also occurs in Middle Hebrew and in the Dead Sea Scrolls. In Jewish Aramaic the 
noun is Satta’ or (undetermined) nā’ Other forms include Biblical Aram. S*nd, 
Phoen./Pun. $t (pl. Snt),!2 Moab. st,!> Ammon. pl. $nt, Ugar. $nt (pl. Snt, dual Sntm), and 
Akk. Sattu.!* 


2. LXX. The LXX translates the noun Sand by étos or entaulös.!? 


II. Ancient Near East. 

|. Mesopotamia. The Mesopotamian calendar was based on the lunar month, 
twelve of which constitute the year (ca. 354 days). The annual difference of eleven 
days between the lunar and solar years was adjusted by the insertion of an intercalary 
month, at first randomly, after the 8th century B.C.E. with seven intercalary months 
spread over nineteen years.!® To record the date and sequence of certain events, the 
Babylonians named the years after outstanding events, while the Assyrians also 
employed the names of the highest imperial officials, summarized in lists called 
“eponym canons.”!’ (Analysis of the list of Solomon’s officials in 1 K. 4:2-3 con- 
vinced Montgomery that the early Israelite monarchy also used eponym years.)!® 
Use of the regnal years of kings for dating was introduced in Babylon during the 
Kassite period. An enumeration independent of the regnal years of individual rulers 
was introduced under the Seleucids; it begins according to Babylonian reckoning on 
| Nisan 311." 

In Babylonia the new year began around the time of the vernal equinox. In As- 
syria, in the Kültepe period (19th/18th century) the year began in late fall, insofar as 
it was defined by an eponym; in the Ist millennium the Babylonian calendar was in- 
troduced. 
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10. BLe, $6le. 

11. KBL?, 997; according to HAL, II, 1600, 876 times; according to Even-Shoshan, 2208-12, 
874 times. 

12. J, Friedrich and W. Rollig, Phönizsch-punische Grammatik, AnOr 46 (71970), $240, no. 
18: DISO, 312. 

13. DISO, 312. 

14. KBL?, 997; HAL, I, 1600: AHw, III, 1201. 
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16. Parker and Dubberstein, l-3. 

17. Ungnad, 131-34, 412. 
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19. Schaumberger: Parker and Dubberstein, 20-24; on the whole subject see Weippert, 165, 
167-68; S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian Scholars to the Kings Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal 
Il, AOAT 5/2 (1983), 381-410. 

20. Hunger, 298-99; on the whole question see Finegan, 29-33. 
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Assyria observed the practice of a fallow year (karabhu); fields lay fallow one year 
and were cultivated the next.?! 

Akkadian also uses compound expressions such as ame u Sanati, “days and years,” 
and umé tsittim/Sanat husahhim, “days of want/years of hunger. ”-- 


2. Syria. At Ebla the year began in the fall.” At Ugarit the noun Snt is well at- 
tested.*+ At the dedication of Baal’s palace, yearling calves are sacrificed.2> We then 
read that years pass, and in the seventh year Mot comes to Aliyan Baal.?° A period of 
seven or eight years is mentioned frequently.2’ Anat says to Aghat: “I will let you count 
years with Baal,”+5 

In El’s title mik ’b Snm,’? the pl. Snm derives from nh III, so that the title means “fa- 
ther of the exalted” or “exalted father," or perhaps “father of the high heavenly dwell- 
ing, i not “father of years.”32 The proposal of Eissfeldt to associate §nm with the root 
sny, “change, depart,” and interpret `b Snm as “father of mortals” has not found accep- 
tance. Lipiński interprets b Snm as “father of Shunami/Shumaliya,” a goddess who 
plays a role in Kassite mythology.* The title, in this reading, indicates the superiority 
of El over the Kassite goddess. 

In the address of Krt to his son Ysb, tgln bgbl Sntk3> means “fall from the pinnacle 
of your pride.”® But sntk can also be understood as Snt, “year,” so that the meaning 
would be “may you fall down at the frontier of your years.’ The double name of the 
deity tkm wsnm?* means “bearer and pinnacle,” 

The blessing of the gods is invoked for “a thousand days, ten thousand years, for- 
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(1970) 246, 248. 
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ever.” At the end of the Pyrgi inscription?! the stars are described as models of lon- 
gevity: “May the years of the deity in her temple be years like the stars of El”? We 
also find at Ugarit a number of word combinations that appear in the OT as well. 

The Ugaritic year began in the fall.** 

Beyond Ugarit we find many dates identified by regnal years,?? suffetes (in Punic 
territory),*° Roman officials,+’ incumbent priests,** various eras,* or someone’s age." 
The historical datings in the Mesha inscription?! deserve special mention, as do the 
common blessing: “May the “Lord of Heaven’ and the “Lady of Byblos’ and the assem- 
bly of the holy gods of Byblos prolong the days of Yhmlk and his years over Byblos,”5? 
and the curse: “For seven years the locust shall devour.’>® We may also mention an 
Ammonite inscription from Tell Siran, which concludes with the words: “may he re- 
joice and be glad for many days and long years.”>+ 

Like Ugaritic, Phoenician has several word pairs in common with Hebrew.>? 


3. Egypt. From the 3d millennium on, Egypt made use of the solar year. Each year, 5 
intercalary days were added to the 12 months of 30 days each, to make up the 365 days 
of the solar year.?® Initially, as in Mesopotamia, the years were named after outstanding 
events. Dating by the regnal years of the king was introduced during the llth Dy- 
nasty.°’ Since the Neolithic period, the beginning of the year coincided with the annual 
rising of the Nile toward the end of June. A more precise determination than the often 
irregular flooding permitted was provided by the heliacal rising of Sirius, which at that 
time coincided roughly with the beginning of the Nile’s flooding. For some seasonal 
festivals and the temple cult, a lunar calendar continued in use.>* 

We may also mention the labels of ivory or wood on stone oil containers of the Ist 
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(1971) 89-90: K, T. Aitken, UF 21 (1989) 34. 
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52. KAI 4.3-6; cf. 6.3: 7.5; 10.9; 26A.111.6; 26C.111.20. 

33. KAT 2224.27: cf.. 223A.5-6. 

54. O. Loretz, UF 9 (1977) 169-71; cf. Ps. 61:7/(Eng. 6). 

55. Y. Avishur, UF 7 (1975) 39-40. 

56. Anclsr, I, 188-89, 

57. Weippert, 165. 167-68; Schmitz, 238-39. 

58. Von Beckerath, 297, 299; on the whole subject see Finegan, 21-29; E. Brunner-Traut, 
Frühformen des Erkennens (1990), 137-38. 
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Dynasty, which record the year they were written, the name of the king or responsible 
official, the tax paid, and the quality and quantity of oil.’ 

In prehistoric times notches were cut on a palm branch stripped of leaves as an aid 
for remembering the number of years a chieftain held office. The hieroglyph for “year” 
represents such a branch. A bundle of such branches stands for “annals.” The presenta- 
tion of several branches by a god represents symbolically the gift of many regnal 
years. 0" 


MI. OT. 

|. Calendar. The very first occurrence of SGnd in the OT reflects what is by far the 
commonest use of the noun: the heavenly bodies serve as signs to determine times, 
days, and years (Gen. 1:14 [P]), i.e., to establish the calendar. In most of its occur- 
rences Sänd stands in the context of giving a date or someone’s age. 

The earliest Semitic form of the year has been found to be the Amorite year, con- 
sisting of seven agricultural periods of fifty days each. To fill out the year, fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen days were intercalated (cf. Lev. 23:15; Dt. 16:19).°! The earliest 
example of a calendar in the territory of ancient Israel is the “agricultural calendar” 
from Gezer (10th century),®? which has the year begin with the olive harvest in Oc- 
tober/November, The OT evidence indicates that a variety of calendrical systems 
existed. Originally the year began in the fall (Ex. 23:16; 34:22), while P has the 
year begin in the spring (Ex. 12:2). Whether there was ever New Year’s Day on the 
seventh day of the tenth month“ is dubious.°* In any case there was never a New 
Year’s Festival called rō’ haSSand during the OT period. Ezk. 40:1 can mean only 
“the beginning of the year” in general, more specifically the beginning of the Baby- 
lonian vernal year, in the month of Nisan. Ley. 23:27 and 25:9-10 have no connec- 
tion with Ezk. 40:1. Neither do Ex. 12:2; Lev. 23:24-25; Nu. 29:1-6; Neh. 7:72- 
8:12 have any bearing on a New Year’s Festival. The festival on the first day of the 
seventh month is simply a more solemn new moon festival, which marks the begin- 
ning of a festal month and may preserve memories of the ancient beginning of the 
year in the fall.®© 

The change from fall to spring as the beginning of the year is probably due to 
Mesopotamian influence. The dating of this change is disputed, as is the question 
whether Israel and Judah had different calendric systems. 
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65. Anc/sr, II, 469-70; H.-J. Kraus, Worship in Israel (Eng. tr. Richmond, 1966), 85; Auer- 
bach, VT 8:337-41; but cf. Engnell, 181. 183-84; J, C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the 
Ugaritice Myth of Ba‘lu. AOAT 16 (1971), 58-59. 

66. Kutsch, RGG*, III, 943-44: Auerbach, VT 9: idem, VT 10:121; Malamat; Clines, “Regnal 
Year”; idem, JEL 93:40; Morgenstern, HUCA 21. 
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The Israelite year had 12 months (1 K. 4:7; 1 Ch. 27:1-5), making up approximately 
354 days. This lunar year had to be adjusted to the solar year and the natural change of 
seasons by the addition of || days. How this adjustment took place we do not know. 
Perhaps a trace of the process is preserved in Gen. 7:11 and 8:14.07 

Like Mesopotamia and Egypt, Israel used major events to designate years (Am. 
1:1;°8 Isa. 20:1). For the most part, however, events were dated by the regnal years of 
the kings. In the Hellenistic period the Seleucid era was introduced, beginning (by Syr- 
ian and Macedonian reckoning) on the first day of Dios (the seventh day of the tenth 
month), 312 B.c.B.°” 

In accordance with the nature of the Primal History and the premonarchic society it 
presumes, texts stating the age of individuals predominate in Genesis; without excep- 
tion they belong to P. First comes the genealogy in Gen. 5, in which Sand occurs 48 
times, The noun is associated with extraordinarily high numbers; in the SP and LXX 
many of these differ substantially from the MT. Citing the analogous list of antedilu- 
vian Sumerian kings, Westermann rightly says: “The numbers in Gen 5 have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the political institution of the kingship. They describe the gen- 
erations of humankind as they stretch back into remote antiquity. ... The history of 
humankind .... cannot be measured by the standards of present-day history." Within 
the Primal History, other age statements appear in Gen. 7:6,11; 8:13a; 9:28-29; 11:10- 
26. In Gen. 11, too, the numbers in the SP and LXX differ from those in the MT. The 
fact that the numbers are lower in Gen. 11 than in Gen. 5 signals the transition from 
prehistory to history.’! 

In P this history begins with Gen. 11:27. Age statements appear in Gen. 11:32; 12:4; 
16:16: 17:1,17,24-25; 21:5: 23:1; 25:7,17,20,26: 26:34; 35:28; 37:2; 41:46; 47:9,28; 


ing to Jepsen,” the chronology of P in the MT leads up to the year 3149 for the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple. The objective of this calculation is the building of the Second 
Temple, if 451 years are allowed for the interim. By this reckoning, the Second Temple 
would have been dedicated in the year 3600 of the world. 

In DtrH the first age statements are in Josh. 24:29 = Jgs. 2:8; 1 5. 4:15; 2 5. 
19:33,36(32,25). In 1 S. 13:1 (emended), there begins a chronology that states the age 
of a king at his accession and the duration of his reign (see also 2 S. 2:10; 5:4-5; ef. 
2:11; 1 K. 2:11). For Solomon (1 K. 11:42) and Jeroboam I (1 K. 14:20), only the dura- 
tion of their reign is given (also 2 K. 10:36; ef. 2 K. 14:17); the full formula resumes 
with Rehoboam (1 K. 14:21) and appears in 2 K. 21:1,19; 22:1; 23:31,36; 24:8,18 
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68. Soggin. 

69. Schaumberger; Parker and Dubberstein, 20-24; on the whole subject see Weippert; 
Finegan, 33-44; Kutsch, RGG*. I, 1813. 

70. C. Westermann, Genesis /—//. CC (Eng. tr. 1984), 353; cf. E. Zenger, Gottes bogen in 
den Wolken. SBS 112 (71987), 144-45. 

71. Westermann, Genesis /—//, 561. 

72. ZAW 47. 
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(= Jer. 52:1). In IK. 15:1-2 there begins a synchronistic dating of the kings of Israel 
and Judah, maintained until the end of the state of Israel (1 K. 15:9-10,25,28,33; 
16;8,10,13,23,29; 22:41-42,52; 2 K. 1:17; 3:1; 8:16-17,25-26; 9:29; 12:1-2[11:21; 
12:1]; 13:1,10, 14:1-2,23; 15:1-2[cf, 14:21],8,13,17,23,27,30,32-33; 16:1-2% 17:1, 
18:1-2; many of these datings involve conflicts that are difficult to resolve). This sys- 
tem goes back to DtrH, who may have been able to draw on an already existing 
“synchronistic chronicle.’”’> 

The institution of kingship makes it possible to date events by regnal years, which 
DtrH probably took from the “journals” of Solomon and the kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah:/* | K. 6:1,37-38; 14:25; 2 K. 12:7(6); 17:6; 18:9-10,13 (= Isa. 36:1); 22:3; 23:23; 
25:1-2 (= Jer. 52:4-5). Outside DtrH, such dates appear in Jer. 1:2-3; 25:1,3; 28:1;’> 
32:1; 36:1,9: 39:1-2; 45:1; 46:2; 51:59: Dnl. 1:1. An era based on the exile of 
Jehoiachin appears in 2 K. 25:27 (= Jer. 52:31); Ezk. 1:2; 8:1; 20:1; 24:1 (ef. 2 K. 
25:1); 26:1; 29:1,17; 30:20; 31:1; 32:1,17; 33:21; 40:1 (with a second date based on the 
fall of Jerusalem’®). Dates based on the regnal years of foreign rulers appear in 2 K. 
24:12; 25:8 (= Jer. 52:12); Jer. 25:1; 32:1; 52:28-30; Hag. 1:1,15; 2:10; Zee. 1:1,7; 7:11 
Est. 173222167 3:7;-Dil: 122052515 8213. 921-2: 1051, 11355 Bare i: 1s 727-8; Neh. Lilt 221; 
5:14; 13:6. 

The dates in the books of Chronicles are largely dependent on DtrH (1 Ch. 3:4; 
TE ZIEH. 323.330: 22,13 16:13: 2035 ZI U: 22:25 24:15 2S 25s 20. 
27:1,8; 28:1; 29:1; 33:1,21; 34:1,8; 35:19; 36:2,5,9,11). Dates unique to the Chronicler 
appear in 1 Ch. 26:31; 2 Ch. 15:10,19; 16:1,12; 17:7; 29:3, 34:3. In agreement with the 
intention of the Chronicler, a synchronistic dating appears in 2 Ch. 13:1-2 (ef. IK. 
15:1-2). The text of 2 Ch. 36:22 is identical with Ezr. 1:1, signaling the continuity of 
ChrH.’’ Ezr. 3:8 uses an era based on “arrival in Jerusalem.” 

For the Aramaic sections of the OT, see Dnl. 6: 1(5:31); 7:11; Ezr. 4:24, 5:133 6:3,15. 

In this context it should be noted that a postdating system was customary in Meso- 
potamia, whereas an antedating system was used in Egypt. In the earlier period of the 
Israelite and Judahite monarchy, antedating was probably used; in the period of the 
later Judahite monarchy, postdating. In the latter, the official count began with the reg- 
nal “new year”; the period between a king’s accession and the “new year’ was not in- 
cluded in the total years of his reign. It is disputed whether regnal years in Judah were 
defined according to the Babylonian Nisan calendar or the Tishri calendar of the 
Judahite civil year.’® 

Time expressions not associated with any particular system appear in Gen. 14:4-5 
(similar in style to royal inscriptions);”” 16:3; 29:18,20,27,30; 31:38,41; 41:1,26- 
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78. Malamat, 146-47; Clines, “Regnal Year,” 33: Anc/sr, L. 192. 
79. C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36. CC (Eng. tr. 1985), 195-96. 
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27,29-30,34 (spans of seven days, years, etc., are very common);®" 47:28; Ex. 23:29; 
Nu. 13:22; Jgs. 3:8,14; 4:3; 6:1; 9:22; 10:2-3,8; 11:26; 12:7,9,11,14; 15:20; 16:31; 1S. 
7:2; 2 S, 4:4; 132335; 14:28; 15:7; 2: by 2413, LRK. 2:39; 6:35: 7.159.105 18:1; 22:1- 
2; 2 K, 8:1-3; 11:34; 17:5; 20:6 (cf. Isa. 38:5); 24:1; Isa. 7:8; 16:14; 20:3; 21:16; 
23:15,17; Jer. 28:3,11, Ezk. 1:1 (secondary? does “thirty” refer to the age of the 
prophet? cf. Nu. 4:30);8! 29:11-13; 39:9; Job 42:16; Ruth 1:4; Dnl. 1:5; Neh. 5:14; 
LCH: FREE fef 2 S24: 13 2h, Sl (ef K0 Lith ts EHI 22:12; 
23:1 (ef. 2 K. 11:3-4); 24:15; 27:5. 

Gen, 15:13 poses a special problem, stating that Abraham’s offspring will dwell in 
an alien land for 400 years. Gen. 15:16 has four generations dwell in Egypt, and Ex. 
12:40-41 speaks of 430 years. According to Talmon, the two statements in Gen. 
15:13,16 are “‘identical’ from a literary perspective”®? The “functional” equivalence 
of the two statements arises from the circumstance that they are slightly different real- 
izations of the “topped triad” (4= 3 + 1). Probably the statement in v. 16 is based on the 
4()-year schema found primarily in the exodus and wilderness tradition; v. 13 presum- 
ably reflects a 100-year schema, found also in Isa. 65:20 (ef. Gen. 17:17; 23:1) as well 
as in the Egyptian Papyrus Insinger, which sets the life span of a generation at 100 
years. Ex. 12:40-41 represents an independent tradition, which appears also in Ezk. 
4:4-6 (cf. CD 1:5-6).%° An unconvincing solution to the problem has been proposed by 
Kreuzer.*4 

The 40-year schema just mentioned appears in Ex. 16:35; Nu. 14:33-34; 32:13; Dt. 
1:3; 2:7 (cf. 2:14); 8:2,4; 29:4; Josh. 5:6 (cf. 14:7,10); Am. 2:10; 5:25; Ps. 95:10; Neh. 
9:21 with reference to Israel’s period in the wilderness. The schema, which is probably 
of Dtr origin, appears also in Jgs. 3:11,30; 5:31; and 8:28 for the period of rest after de- 
liverance from enemy oppression, and in Jgs. 13:1 for the period of Philistine hege- 
mony (cf. also 1 S. 4:18, 2 S. 5:4; 1 K. 2:11; 11:42). The span of 40 years probably re- 
fers to the time “in which one group of active adult men is completely replaced by the 
next.’65 

Now | K. 6:1 gives 480 years as the period from the exodus to the fourth year of 
Solomon’s reign, when work on the temple was begun. Behind this number stands the 
40-year schema (480 = 12 x 40),°° The Dtr redactors considered the exodus the defin- 
ing date for Israel’s history, leading after 12 generations to the building of the temple.®’ 
The number 480 is “not a fabrication; it is founded on the copious information about 
dates which he found in his sources and used in his works and on a series of dates... 
which he himself inserted but which sprang from the traditional view of the course of 
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history.’’®® In addition, we also find in P an era dating from the exodus from Egypt (Ex. 
40:17; Nu. 1:1; 9:1; 111: 33:38). 

The 70 years of Babylonian rule mentioned in Jer. 25:11-12 (cf. Jer. 19:10) also 
pose a problem. The same span of time appears in Zec. 1:12; 7:5; Dnl. 9:2; 2 Ch. 36:21. 
While Jeremiah may be speaking in round numbers, the 70 years in Zechariah can be 
taken literally, if we think of the period from 586 to 515, when the postexilic temple 
was dedicated. It is important to the Chronicler to include the seventy years recorded in 
the Jeremiah tradition. By drawing on Lev. 26:34-35, he can treat this figure as a round 
number covering the period to the beginning of Persian rule. The author of Daniel is 
dealing with the question whether the anti-Jewish measures imposed under Antiochus 
Epiphanes can be included in the period of 70 years set down in Jeremiah, which would 
mean that a final restoration of Israel could still be expected. In 9:24-27, therefore, he 
interprets Jeremiah’s words as referring to weeks of years, although the calculation is 
not transparent.*? 

Very general time expressions appear in Gen. 17:21; 26:12; 47:17-18; Josh. 5:12; 
Jgs. 10:8;°° 1 S. 1:7; 7:16 (Sand b*sand, “year by year”), 29:3 (yamim/Sanim, “for days 
and years”); 1 K. 4:7; 5:25(11); 10:14,22 (ahat l*salos Sänim, “every three years”),25; 
17:1; 2 K. 13:20; 17:4 (k%sand b*Sdnd, “annual tribute”); Isa. 32:10; Jer. 28:1,16-17; 
51:46; Ezk. 38:8 (b’ah“rit hassanıim, “at the end of years”); 38:17; Zec. 7:3; 14:16; 
Est. 9:21,27; Dnl. 11:6 (/*gés Sänim, “after years”),8,13;9! 1 Ch, 27:1; 2 Ch. 
9:13,21,24; 14:5(6); 18:2; 24:5; Ezr. 5:11 (Aramaic); Neh. 9:30; 10:33,35. 


2. Modifications. Numerous expressions specify the nature and significance of the 
noun Sand. The texts speaks of “good years” (Gen. 41:35), “years of famine” (Gen. 
41:27,30,36,50,54; cf. 45:6.11; 2 S. 24:13), “years of plenty” (Gen. 41:29,47-48,°-53): 
“years in which there will be neither plowing nor harvest” (45:6); “years of sojourn- 
ing, which are “few and hard” (47:9); a “year of drought” (Jer. 17:8). An oracle of Isa- 
iah to Hezekiah (secondary??) speaks of a year in which people will eat the “second 
growth,” a second year in which they will eat the “wild growth,” and a third year in 
which they will sow, reap, plant vineyards, and eat their fruit (2 K. 19:29 = Isa. 37:30), 
There are years that the swarming locust has eaten (Joel 2:25). 

There are years of someone’s death (Isa. 6:1; 14:28), “years of a hired worker/day 
laborer” (Isa. 16:14; 21:16), “years of generation and generation,” i.e., untold genera- 
tions (Dt. 32:7; Joel 2:2°4), “years long past” (Mal. 3:4). 

Years may be defined by memorable events (Isa. 20:1; Jer. 52:31; Am. 1:1). A year 
may be called a “year of punishment/affliction” (Jer. 11:23; 23:12; 48:44), a “year of 
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vindication” (Isa. 34:8; 63:4°°). Ezk. 4:5 speaks of “years of guilt/punishment” (cf. 
y. 6). 

A year ends (imm, Gen. 47:18) and has a beginning (rō, Ezk. 40:1).”° The festival 
of harvest is celebrated “at the end of the year” (b*sé’t hassdnd, Ex. 23:16) or at the 
“turn of the year” (fqiipat hassänä, Ex. 34:22; 2 Ch. 24:3). The eyes of Yahweh are al- 
ways on the land of Israel, “from the beginning of the year to the end of the year” 
(mére Sit haššānâ wad 'ah“rit Sand, Dt. 11:12°’). The “return of the year” (fSibat 
hassanä) is the time when kings go out to battle (2S. 11:1; 1 K. 20:22,26; 1 Ch. 20:1; 
2 Ch. 36:10). 

The expression sét hassand almost certainly means the “departure” of the year,’® 
hardly its “coming forth.”’? The expression fgüpat hassand denotes the endpoint of 
the “cycle” of the year. The expression ffsübat hasSdnd means “return of the year.” 
When the year begins in the fall, this would be “the time when the year was half over, 


and beginning to return from winter to summer, . . . our spring equinox. "I" 


3. Cultic and Legal Contexts. In the cultic domain Sanda is used primarily in contexts 
that define the time of festivals and other observances (Ex. 12:2; 23:14,16-17; 30:10; 
34:22-24; Ley. 16:34; 23:41; Nu. 28:14; Dt. 15:20; 16:16; Jgs. 11:40;!0! 1 K, 9:25;!02 
2 Ch. 8:13). Other time statements refer to the age of animals fit for cultic or sacrificial 
use (Ex. 12:5; 29:38: Lev. 9:3; 12:6; 14:10; 23:12,18-19: Nu, 6:12,14; 7:15,17,21,23, 
27,29,33,35,39,41,45,47,51,53.57,59,63,65,69,71,75,77,81,83,87-88; 15:17; 28:3,9,11, 
19,27; 29:2,8,13,17,20,23,26,29,32,36; Jgs. 6:25; Ezk. 46:13; Mic. 6:6). 

Ex. 23:10-11 requires that after six years of cultivation, the seventh year is to bea 
fallow year. In Lev. 25:3-5 the same institution is called a “sabbath of rest,” a “sabbath 
for Yahweh,” and a “year of complete rest” (S*nat Ssabbätön), the so-called Sabbatical 
Year.! Lev. 25:8 requires that seven sabbaths (= weeks) of years be counted, seven 
times seven years. The fiftieth year (vv. 10-11; secondary) is called a Jubilee or Jubilee 
Year (— 727° yöbel) in vv. 10-13. Vv. 15-16 contain detailed regulations governing the 
purchase and sale of real estate; the price must take into account the number of years 
since the Jubilee or the number of remaining crop years (S‘né-fbi'or). Further details 
are spelled out in vv. 20-22,25-34 (with the formula ‘ad-f6m S*nam mimkar, “until a 
year has elapsed since the sale,” in v. 29),39-43,47-55, 104 
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Lev. 27:16-24 deals with the consecration of real estate to Yahweh and its redemp- 
tion, with the Jubilee Year as the reference point.!" 

The seventh year as a fallow year also appears in Dt. 15:1,9; the context (vv. 1-11) 
reinterprets the fallow year as a total remission of debts (S*miftd). Dt. 31:10-11 pro- 
vides for a public reading of the förd of Yahweh during this year, Ezk. 46:17 speaks of 
the year of liberty (S*nat hadd*rör); Neh. 10:32(31) speaks of forgoing the crops and 
the exaction of debts every seventh year.!"® 

A number of texts state the age at which people assume certain ritual or legal obliga- 
tions (Ex. 30:14; 38:26; Lev. 27:3-7; Nu. 1:3-45; 26:2,4 [cf. 14:29; 32:11]; 1 Ch. 27:23; 
2 Ch, 25:5). Age limits for service in the sanctuary are given in Nu, 4:3,23,30,35, 
39,43,47; 8:24-25; 1 Ch. 23:3,24,27; Ezr. 3:8. The lists of cultic personnel included 
among the priests all males from three years old and upward (2 Ch. 31:16) and among 
the Levites those from twenty years old and upward (v. 17). 

The slavery law of the Covenant Code decrees that a male Hebrew slave is to serve 
for seven years; in the seventh year he is to go out free (Ex. 21:2; cf. Dt. 15:12,18; Jer. 
34:14 [though according to Sarna Jer. 34:14 relates to the Sabbatical Year!"’]). 

Lev. 19:23-25 and Dt. 14:22,28 regulate certain periods of time to be observed be- 
fore eating the fruit of a newly planted fruit tree and in setting apart tithes from the har- 
vest, for which Dt. 26:12 uses the term “year of the tithe” (s*nat hamma“¢sér), Dt. 24:5 
contains a humanitarian law allowing a newly married man to be exempt for a year 
from military service and other obligations. 


4. Anthropological and Theological Significance. The very first occurrence of sand 
in a non-Priestly context is of great anthropological significance. Gen. 6:3 is a J inter- 
polation into the mythological fragment 6: 1-2,4,10® recording Yahweh’s reaction to the 
union between the sons of God and the daughters of humans: he limits the human life 
span to 120 years. “Behind the union of the sons of God and the daughters of men there 
is the instinct to prolong and secure life. And so the... divine judgment [has] the same 
meaning: a person is thrown back within the bounds that one has overstepped and one’s 
life-span is limited”! This limitation, furthermore, clearly conflicts with the ages re- 
corded by P (cf. merely Gen. 25:7,17). 

In P contexts we frequently meet the determinative expression sé hayyim, “years 
of life,” which qualifies the years of a human life as being “full” (cf. Gen. 25:8110): 
Gen. 25:7,17; 47:28; Ex. 6:16,18,20; cf. 2 S. 19:35. This expression functions virtu- 
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ally as a leitmotif in the dialogue between Pharaoh and Jacob (Gen. 47:8 [P]).!!! After 
Pharaoh asks Jacob about the “days of the years of [his] life,” the patriarch responds: 
“The days of the years of my sojourn (S*né mägüray) are 130 years: few and hard have 
been the days of the years of my life, and they do not compare with the days of the 
years of life of my fathers.” When the years of Jacob’s life are described as few and 
hard to boot, this means that a lifetime should be expected to be long and good. The 
phrase “years of my sojourn” alludes to the fact that Jacob possesses no land of his 
own. 

That human life consists of a sequence of years is made clear by the imperative in 
Isa. 29:1: Spit Sand ‘al-Sand, “add year to year.” The parallel stich, “let the festivals run 
their round,” shows that an ideal lifetime should be a string of festivals, happy and ful- 
filled — a sarcastic statement in the context.!!? A full life is also at the core of Isa. 
65:20, in a context that foretells eschatological joy and happiness for Jerusalem: “One 
who dies at a hundred years will be considered a youth, and one who falls short of a 
hundred will be considered accursed.” 

In an oracle of judgment against Jerusalem, Ezk. 22:4 says that through its guilt the 
city has brought on its appointed time, i.e., the end of its years; !!# it has lost its chance 
for a full life and faces disaster. 

Hab. 3:2 says that in the midst of the years (b‘gereb Sanim) Yahweh will give life to 
his work, i.e., bring it to pass, revealing himself.!!* In the light of 2:3, “in the midst of 
the years” probably means that Yahweh “will fulfill his work in the years between the 
present and the time he has appointed.”!'? The prophet prays that Yahweh will shorten 
the waiting period. 

In Isa. 61:2 a prophet says that Yahweh has sent him “to proclaim a year of 
Yahweh's favor (Snat-räsön).’ The point is the dawning of a new age, which will be 
marked, among other things, by the release (d‘ror) of prisoners (v. 1). This promise 
probably alludes to the Jubilee Year, which is characterized by the release of Israelite 
slaves (Lev. 25:10). Thus Isa. 61:2 proclaims the good news of the release of Israel’s 
deportees — albeit reinterpreted and spiritualized as a message of comfort and support 
for the people in the land during the postexilic period, whom the problems of recon- 
struction threaten to overwhelm.!!® 

The noun sand takes on special anthropological weight in the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the individual. Hezekiah laments that he must go down to the nether- 
world in the midst of his days, bereft of the rest of his years (Isa. 38:10). If the emenda- 
tion ‘deka in Isa. 38:15b!!7 is correct, the verse would read: “. . . I will praise you all 
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my years.’ This would characterize the human lifetime in its full temporal extent as the 
place where Yahweh's praise resounds. 

In Ps. 31:11(10) the psalmist’s years are spent with sighing. Ps. 90:9-10 observes 
that our years come to an end like a sigh, that our years are 70 in number, or at most 
80118 — the consequence of God’s anger at human wickedness;!!? cf. 78:33. And so 
90:15 prays that Yahweh may bestow gladness “for as many years as we have seen 
evil.” Conversely, the speaker of 77:6(5) remembers in the midst of affliction the 
“years of long ago” (S“nöt ‘6lamim'*"), meaning a time in the long distant past, per- 
ceived as felicitous. What 90:15 hopes that the future will bring, 77:6(5) projects into 
the distant past.!-! 

Also to the category of lament belongs Job’s wish (Job 3:6) that the day of his birth 
not join the company of the days of the year.!?? “Thus Job would slip the ties of cre- 
ation, Maneuvering to burst the chains that bind him to his existence.”!~ 

A psalm for the king prays: “May his years endure as the days!** from generation to 
generation” (Ps. 61:7[6]). These words ask not just that the king may live a long life but 
also that he may enjoy the presence of Yahweh, “whose omnipresence is without be- 
sinning, without extension, and without end.”!>> The psalmist confesses to Yahweh: 
“Your years endure from generation to generation” (102:25[24]), and: “Your years do 
not come to an end” (tmm, v. 28[27]!2°). The presence of Yahweh, which transcends all 
temporal limits, is well expressed in 90:4: “For a thousand years in your sight are like 
yesterday — it is past like a watch in the night.”!?’ 

The text of 90:5 is difficult. A probable reading is: “You seed them [human beings] 
year after year; they are like the grass, which grows up afresh.”’!*5 “God’s eternity . . . 
and human time are in the final analysis incommensurable,”!? In 65:12(11), with ref- 
erence to the human world, the psalmist says that Yahweh crowns the year with his 
bounty (Snat töbätekä), probably a motif of harvest thanksgiving. 

Wisdom, too, is concerned with the phenomenon of time. Job 15:20 speaks of the 
number of years laid up for the ruthless. “For all the years that God... has appointed 
for him to live, he is tormented by fear of the end he sees approaching.” !30 Job 32:7 
asks, “Let many years teach wisdom.” In other words, only those who are advanced in 
years possess the gift of wisdom — a traditional view that Elihu nevertheless questions 
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(vv. 8-10). Conventional wisdom is also the source of the statement that those who 
serve God complete their years in pleasantness (36:11).1) 

In a rhetorical question Job asks of God: “Are your years like the days of a mortal?” 
— are you not behaving just like a mortal in seeking out my iniquity? Of himself, Job 
is forced to observe that there are only “years of number” (Snöt mispär), i.e., a few 
years, until he must go the way from which he will not return (16:22). The number of 
God's years, on the other hand, is unsearchable (lö -hegger, 36:26). This amounts to “a 
fundamental and universal observation: before God, none was, and after God, none 
will be”? 

Eccl. 6:3 puts a critical question to longevity: “If one lives many years and the days 
of his years are truly many, but his throat is not filled with life’s good things — even if 
a grave were not awaiting him — I say that a stillborn child is better off than he” (cf. 
6:6; 11:8; 12:1). This critical attitude of Qoheleth stands in contrast to the optimism of 
conventional wisdom, which believes that the years of the obedient student will be 
abundant (Prov. 4:10; cf. 3:2, 9:11), whereas the years of the wicked will be short 
(10:27; cf. 5:9 [which may, however, involve the root $nh III'3]) — a result of the de- 
pendence of consequences on acts, a notion that largely dominates wisdom thought. 

Thus Sand points to the temporal dimension of human life — positively as abun- 
dance, negatively as a boundary. Yahweh, however, is exempt from all temporality, 
transcending all time. 


IV. Deuterocanonical Books. In the deuterocanonical books the most common 
word for “year” is étos. The noun appears in the context of dates, time spans, or ages in 
Tob. 1:7-8 (S = Sinaiticus); 2:10 (S); 5:3 (S); 14:2; 14:11 (A [= Alexandrinus], B 
[= Vaticanus]); 14:14 (A, S, R [= Vetus Latina]); Jth. 1:1,13; 2:1; 8:4; 16:23; Est. I: la; 
10:31; Sir. Prologue 27; Bar. 1:2; 6:2 (= Letter of Jeremiah); 1 Mc. 1:7,9-10,20,29,54; 
2:70; 3:37; 4:52, 6:16,20; 7:1; 9:3,54,57;, 10:1,21,41-42,57,67; 11:19; 13:41,31; 
14:1,27; 15:10; 16:3,14; 2 Mc. 1:7,9,20; 11:3,21,33,38; 13:1; 14:4. Of special interest 
are | Me. 6:53 (cf. v. 49), which speaks of the seventh year as a fallow year; 13:42, 
which describes the introduction of the era of Simon as high priest; and 2 Me, 7:27, 
which speaks of nursing a child for three years. 

Only a few passages are of anthropological importance. Among them, Wis. 4:8 
states that an honorable age is not measured in years — a common theme in ancient lit- 
erature. “It is not the number of one’s years that determines the worth of one’s life, but 
the endeavor to make the best of one’s allotted span.”!** Sir. 18:9-10 observes that the 
number of days in a human life may make up many years, as many as a hundred, but 
this amounts to very few from the perspective of eternity. Sir. 26:2 states that the hus- 
band of a loyal wife will complete his years in peace (en eiréné).'*> Sir. 41:4 (H = He- 
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brew) speaks of death as the lot of all mortals: “Whether a thousand years, a hundred, 
or ten — in the netherworld there are no questions asked.” 

The noun eniautös appears in Tob. 1:7 (B, A, S); Dnl. 13:5; 1 Mc. 3:28; 4:28,59 (re- 
ferring to the annual celebration of Hanukkah);'7° 7:49; 8:4.16; 10:40,42; 11:34; 
13:52; 2 Mc. 10:8 (cf. 1 Mc. 4:59). Wis. 7:19 speaks of the “cycle of the year” (B, 5°: 
“of the years”); Sir. 33:7 observes that the daylight of the year comes from the sun. The 
noun alloiösis occurs in Sir. 37:17 and 43:8. 

The Seleucids introduced an autumnal calendar in Antioch and the Macedonian col- 
onies, whereas in Mesopotamia they adopted the vernal calendar used also by the 
Jews.!3’ The Syro-Macedonian chronology is used by | Maccabees to date events of 
seneral history. For dates immediately affecting the Jewish community it keeps the 
Mesopotamian chronology, which is also followed by 2 Maccabees, except in the for- 
eign documents cited in 2 Mc. 11.138 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls the noun $nh appears primarily in ste- 
reotyped idioms such as Snh bsnh, “year after year” (1QpHab 6:7; 1QS 2:19; 5:24; 
1QM 2:8; 5Q13 1 12[?]; 5Q13 4 4); brw’s Snym, “at the beginning of the years” (1QS 
10:6); mw'dy Snym, “the fixed times of the year” (1QS 10:7; cf. 4Q511 2 1:9: mw'dy 
snh), kwl ymy hsnh, “all the days of the year” (1QM 2:4); tgwpwt Snym, “cycle of the 
years” (LQM 10:15; cf. IQH 1:24); kwl Sny nsh/wim, “all the years of eternity” (1QH 
1:19; 1QH fr. 11:2; CD 2:10; cf. 4Q504 1-2 3:7: Sny dwrwt); “d Snh tmymh, “up to a full 
year” (CD 15:15). Dates, spans of time, and ages are found in 1QM 2:4,6,9-14 (//4QM! 
5-6 1; 13:3); 6:14; 7:1-3; 4QM? 4:2; 11QT 14:9-10 (cf. Nu. 29:1-3):13° 15:2; 17:8(age 
limit for celebrating Passover; cf. Jub. 49:17),13; 20:2; 22:3; 25:13; 28:10 (the age of 
sacrificial animals); 57:3 (cf. (Lev. 27:3); 63:15 (more strict than Dt. 21:10-14); plus 
some 25 times in the Murabba‘at texts. The year of release (Snt h$mytth) is discussed in 
IQM 2:6-9 (cf. 1Q22 3:1-8), the Jubilee Year (Snt hywbl) in 11QMelch 2:2, and the 
“year of grace” (Snt hrswn) in 11QMelch 2:9. The year of Israel’s departure from 
Egypt appears in 1Q22 1:1 (cf. also 1Q22 4:7,10-11; 1Q42 3). 

The Manual of Discipline requires “the Many” to keep vigil for a third of all the 
nights of the year in order to read the book and study the law (1QS 6:7). Periods of time 
in the reception of members into the community, membership in the council, expul- 
sion, and other punishments are mentioned in 1QS 6:17-18,21,25,27; 7:2,4,8,16,19- 
21,22-24; §:10,25-27; 9:1-2. 

The Rule of the Congregation provides for ten years of instruction in the precepts of 
the covenant; membership in the community is possible at the age of twenty (1QSa 
1:8). The same age is required for sexual intercourse with a woman (1QSa 1:10). Addi- 
tional references to years of age appear in IQSa 1:12-13,19. 
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The beginning of the Damascus Document speaks of 390 years of wrath after God 
delivered Israel into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar (CD 1:5). Lohse notes that this num- 
ber cannot be used to calculate the date when the Essene community was founded — 
“what we have here is an apocalyptic number (cf. Ezk. 4:5) intended to demonstrate 
that the eschaton is at hand.’!49 The period from the beginning of the community until 
the appearance of the Teacher of Righteousness is identified as twenty years (CD 1:10- 
11).'4+! Age limits for judges, priests, and overseers are in CD 10:6-8 (cf. 1QSa 1:12-18 
and Ley. 27:7), The duration of certain punitive measures is the subject of CD 12:5 and 
14:22 (cf. 1QS 6:26-7:25), “Years of existence” (Sny m‘md) are mentioned in CD 2:9, 
“years of their exile” (Sny htewrm) in CD 4:5 (cf. also CD 4:9-10,12; 1Q36 11 2). The 
time from the day when "the teacher of the community was taken away until the de- 
struction of all the men of war who turned back with the man of lies” will be forty 
years (CD 20:14-15; cf. 4QpPs37 2:7-8). 

The Qumran community had its own calendar.!#? The year comprises 52 complete 
weeks (364 days); the festivals always fall on the same day of the week (1QS 10:1-8; 
cf. 1IQPs? 27:6; Jub. 6:23-32; 1 En. 22:7-32; 82:10-18). The chronological system of 
the book of Jubilees, followed by Qumran, is based on the jubilee cycle of 49 years 
(Jub. 45:13; 1QS 10:8).!43 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. The etymology and meaning of Sani are uncertain 
(= “luster””?),! but there are ancient cognates in Akkadian (Sinztu[m] II, “dyed fabric”)? 
and Ugaritic.4 We also learn from the Nuzi texts that in the 15/14th century B.C.E. 
“rouge extracts from worms” were imported from Phoenicia. This information fits with 
the statement in 2 Ch. 2:6,13(Eng. 7,14) that Solomon summoned Phoenician artisans 
to work with the dye, here called karmil.* 


H. Related Terms. The noun sani? occurs 43 times in the OT (including Sirach). It is 
used absolutely 9 times; otherwise it appears in combination with föla'at as tola‘at Sani 
or §*ni tola‘at.. The difference depends on the usage of the word: absolutely, sani de- 
notes scarlet fabrics in secular usage;ć the combination with föla’at suggests the source 
of the dye, which is of special significance in cultic contexts.’ 

The association of föla’at with Sani may explain the noun föla‘, “(crimson) worm 
dye” = “crimson,”® which parallels Sdn? in Isa. 1:18 and is used absolutely in Lam. 4:5. 
The participial formation mtulläim, “warriors clothed in crimson,” appears in Nah. 
2:4(3). 

In the later period (2 Ch. 2:6,13[7,14]; 3:14), the same color is called Karmil, a loan- 
word from Sanskrit, which by way of Arab. girmizi led to the modern word “crimson” 
and the botanical term “kermes,” as in “kermes oak,’” 

Besides the deep red dye denoted by this word,!" the OT speaks of the darker violet 
or purple dye obtained from the Murex snail (f*kélet; ‘argaman),'! 


HI. Manufacture. The dye called (föla’at) Sani is a pigment derived from the 
kermes shield louse (Kermes vermilio and Kermes ilicis; family Kermidae),'? a scale 
insect that lives on the shrubby kermes oak (Quercus coccifera), native to southern Eu- 
rope and the Near East. Adult females, about the shape and size of a pea, each bearing 
1800-2600 eggs, were collected at the end of winter, killed with vinegar, and then 
dried. In this form (“crimson berries”) they were used in dyeing.'4 
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IV. 1. Range of Meanings, Although Sani is primarily a term denoting the color 
crimson or scarlet (Isa. 1:18: Sanit, dm hiphil, tola’, in contrast to lbn hiphil, seleg, 
semer [“undyed = white wool”]), it can also denote textiles of this color in both secular 
and cultic use, such as clothing (Ex. 28:4-5, etc.; Jer. 4:30; similarly m*tullä” in Nah. 
2:4[3]), curtains and coverings (Ex. 26:1, ete.; Lam. 4:5), or threads and cords (Gen. 
38:28,30; Josh. 2:18-21). 

According to Gradwohl,!* apotropaic power was frequently ascribed to this color 
(Gen. 38:28; Josh. 2:18; Nah. 2:4; Cant. 4:3; also Lev. 14:4-9; Nu. 19:6), and perhaps 
also a psychological effect (Jer. 4:30: “arouse”; Nah, 2:4[3]: “frighten”!>). 

2. Secular Usage. The phrase tiqwat hüt hassänt in Josh. 2:18,21 clearly denotes a 
cord made of individual crimson fibers (cf. Eccl. 4:12, a threefold cord). For Gen. 
38:28,30, the meaning of Sani must be determined from the context: at the birth of 
twins, a crimson thread is used to mark the firstborn. Here the color may also be re- 
lated to the child’s name: zerah recalls the red of sunrise (mizrah).!® According to 
Gradwohl,!’ the original purpose was to avert the influence of demons; the naming is 
a later interpretation from a time that no longer understood the magical significance 
of the act. 

In 2 S. 1:24 and Jer. 4:30, Sdni is the color of expensive women’s clothing that is 
probably also fashionable and provocative. Cant. 4:3 compares the bride’s lips to a 
crimson thread. 

The reading Sanim in Prov. 31:21 is disputed. The context suggests warm garments 
of double thickness (reading S’nayım with LXX and Vg.), which protect the members 
of the household in winter. Plöger combines the two readings into “scarlet (wool)! 


3. Cultic Usage. Together with violet and purple textiles, crimson fabrics play a 
large part in the priestly vestments of Aaron and the design of the tabernacle. In Ex. 
25:3-4 and 35:5-6 Moses requests an offering of violet, purple, and crimson (already 
described in 35:25 as dyed yarn ready for weaving), along with gold, silver, copper, 
and byssus. The colors appear again in the description of the curtains and coverings for 
the tabernacle (26:1,31,36; 27:16), and then in the description of the individual ele- 
ments of the priestly vestments (28:4-6,8,15,31-33). The account of the making of 
these vestments uses the same words (39:1-5,8,24,29), as well as the making of the 
coverings for the tabernacle (36:35,37; 38:18). According to Nu. 4:8, the table with the 
bread of the Presence is also covered with a crimson cloth.!? Between the description 
and the actual manufacture, the names of the men who made these textiles are given 
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13. PB. 76. 

16. Dalman, 85. 

17. Pp. 74-75. 

18. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 370, 372; similarly A. Meinhold, Die 
Sprüche. ZBK 16/2 (1991), 526. 
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(Ex. 35:34-35; 36:8; 38:23). The description of Aaron as high priest and his vestments 
in Sir. 45 mentions a crimson sash, the work of a weaver (v. 11). A similar passage in 
IQM 7:9-11 describes the vestments of the “seven priests of the sons of Aaron.” 

Besides the dyeing of textiles for vestments or curtains and coverings, San! appears 
in purification ceremonies (Lev. 14:4,6,49,51-52; Nu. 19:6), clearly because this dye, 
like hyssop, was thought to have apotropaic power.*! According to Elliger, this usage 
suggests an early origin, possibly Canaanite.*? The dye is clearly a component of the 
water of purification,?5 “to augment the lustral efficacy of the sacrificial action.” 

V. 1. LXX. The LXX varies considerably in its translation of Sami (with or without 
tola‘at’>). In some instances we find simply Kökkinos (Gen. 38:28,30; Ex. 35:25; Nu. 
4:8; 19:6; Josh. 2:18; 2 S. 1:24; Jer. 4:30; Cant. 4:3), which accords with the shift of 
töle‘ä, “worm,” to töla‘, “erimson.’”® 

Twice we find kökkinos diplous (Ex. 25:4, 35:6), a translation that connects sani 
with the numerical s*nayim. Carmine thread that has been woven into cloth is called 
kökkinos keklösmenos (Ex. 26:1, etc.), Kökkinos nenesmenos/dianenesmenos (Ex. 36:9, 
etc.; 28:8, etc.). In Lev. 14 we find keklösmenos kökkinos (vv. 4,49,51) and klöstös 
kökkinos (v. 6). 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. To date, only two occurrences of $äni have been found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (IQM 7:11; 40525 2 3:6), each in combination with — ny7ın 
tola‘at. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences: 3. sanan Il. M. Usage: 1, Verb; 2. Noun. III. 1. LAX; 2, Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology, The supposed Akkadian parallel /iSninu in |. 21 of Taanach letter 2 is 
illusory.! The correct reading? is /im-ni-nu.? In Arabic we find sanna, “sharpen, whet. 
polish.” and ‘asanna IV, “get teeth’ Jewish Aramaic and Syriac® have the adj. Snin, 
“sharpened, pointed”; cf. also s*nana’, “blade.” It is interesting that for Ethiopic Leslau 
cites two lemmata sanana, both of which are taken from native lexicons that list them 
without specific citations: sanana l, “sharpen” (possibly a denominative from sënn, 
“tooth’’), and sanana II, “get teeth” (denominative from sénn).’ Eth. tasndn, “quarrel,” has 
related forms in Tigrina, Argobba, and Gurage. Some lexicons® consider Heb. Sänan to be 
a possible denominative from — JW Sen, “tooth”; others? consider the verb primary. The 
primacy of the verbal form Sanan appears to be supported also by the corresponding Mehri 
form h'n (root han), “whet, sharpen,”!® since the sound shift § > h argues an early date.!! 


2, Occurrences. The vb. Sdnan qal occurs 7 times in the OT: 4 in the Psalms, plus 
Dt, 32:41; Isa. 5:28; Prov. 25:18. The pass. ptcp. Saniin/S‘niinim appears 4 times. A 
hithpolel!- ‘estOndn in the metaphorical sense of “be indignant” appears in Ps. 73:21 
(“I felt a sharp stab in my kidneys [NRSV: heart]”).'3 The derived noun $"nind, “taunt, 
derision,” occurs 4 times (Dt. 28:37; 1 K. 9:7; Jer. 24:9; 2 Ch. 7:20); it probably reflects 
the metaphor of speaking with a “sharpened” tongue (“barbed words”’).!4 In Dt. 32:41 
some SP mss. read sn‘ynh, presumably from the root sn‘, “hate.” 


3. Sanan II, The piel w*Sinnantam in Dt. 6:7 has been derived from Sänan I, with the 
meaning “incise, engrave” (by incessant recitation and explanation).!? The LXX 
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. On snn in AP 15.16 see P, Grelot, RB 78 (1971) 534-36. 
. Wehr, 433. 
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probibäseis and Vg. narrabis could not divert Luther from the meaning “sharpen”; his 
1545 translation reads und solt sie deinen Kindern scherffen (“and sharpen them for 
your children”) with a lengthy note on scherffen (“practice constantly”). 

Driver proposes instead to treat Sinnen as a by-form of Sanä, “do again, repeat.'”!® 
He cites Aquila (deuferöseis) and Syr. tn’, as well as Ugar. fnnth.!’ The context of the 
latter is not preserved, but its meaning is delimited by f/tth in the following line; 
Driver!® translates: “she did it a second time.”!? Jenni accepts Driver’s interpretation 
with a modification, claiming that snn piel means “constant repetition — not denoting 
the concrete performance of successive actions, which are carried out a second time 
only figuratively, but summarizing them in a resultative.”-? The point is that the impor- 
tant theological statement in Dt. 6:4 is to be learned “in the typical manner of the an- 
cient Near East: the teacher pronounces the text and the learners repeat it; this goes on 
until it is firmly fixed in memory. It is quoted always and everywhere. Thus the youn- 
ger generation is socialized by meditating together with their elders on the texts of their 
faith.” 

This vb. šan II piel appears also as a variant to spr in the Masada text of Sir. 42:15: 
“And what I have seen, I will constantly repeat” — probably an allusion to Dt. 6:7. An- 
other allusion to Dt. 6:7 is found in 1QH 4:10, where the hymnist speaks of God’s law 
as being imprinted on his heart (‘Sr šnnth blbby). 


Kellermanny 


II. Usage. 

|. Verb. In 4 instances the object of snn is “arrow(s).”2- Naturally flint or metal ar- 
rowheads were sharpened. Isa. 5:28 describes the advancing enemy as being armed 
with sharpened arrows and bent bows. In Ps. 45:6(Eng. 5), the sharpened arrows of 
the king strike the heart of his enemies.*? Ps. 120:4, a curse and cry for vengeance, 
promises to punish the psalmist’s enemy with “a warrior’s sharpened arrows and 
glowing coals of the broom tree.” Since the context speaks of the lying enemy’s de- 
ceitful tongue, the arrows are probably meant figuratively: the punishment fits the 
crime. A sharpened arrow is equated explicitly with deceitful speech in Prov. 25:18: 
“A club, a sword, a sharp arrow — so is one who bears false witness against a neigh- 
bor.” Therefore it seems quite natural when two passages in the Psalms speak of 
sharpening tongues. Ps. 64:4(3) describes the psalmist’s enemies: “They sharpen their 
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tongues like swords, they let fly poisonous words like arrows.” Ps. 140:4(3) is similar: 
“They whet their tongues like snakes, the venom of vipers is under their lips.” The im- 
ages speak for themselves. Finally, Dt. 32:41 uses $nn with “sword” as its object: 
“Yahweh whets his flashing sword and takes hold of judgment in his hand.” V. 42 
goes on to speak of arrows. 


Ringgren 


2. Noun, The noun s*nind, “cutting remarks, derision,’ always appears in conjunc- 
tion with — YW mäsäl, used in the sense of “taunt song”; this combination deter- 
mines its meaning. In the context of curses threatened should people be disobedient, 
Dt. 28:37 foretells that even in exile Israel will be mocked and scorned by all the peo- 
ples: Israel will be a Sammd, a māšāl, and a s*nind. The same prediction of disaster by a 
Dtr pen appears in | K. 9:7, in the so-called second theophany to Solomon. In the par- 
allel text 2 Ch. 7:20, however, it is no longer Israel but the temple that will be an object 
of scorn and mockery among all peoples. 

In the interpretation of Jeremiah’s vision of the two baskets of figs, Jer. 24:9 cites an 
oracle of judgment against Zedekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, which foretells 
that they will become a byword and a taunt, a horror, a disgrace, and a curse to all the 
kingdoms of the earth. The number of expressions in this bombastic verse suggests that 
some are secondary additions. According to Volz,** only zw’h is original, the rest being 
an intensifying expansion; according to Weippert,~ the pair maSal and S"ninä are a sec- 
ondary addition. 


III. |. LXX. The LXX translates Sänan gal 4 times with akonan, “sharpen, whet,” 
and once each with paroxynein, “make sharp,” oxys, “sharp,” and akidötös, “pointed.” 
The Vg. uses acuero or acutus. The LXX interprets the hithpolel in Ps. 73:21 as a form 
of Sdnd: alloioin, “change, alter” (Vg. commutare). Twice (Dt. 28:37; 2 Ch. 7:20) the 
LXX translates Sind with the colorless diegema, “narrative, story’; once (1 K. 9:7) it 


uses /dlema, “chatter.” In Jer. 24:9 the LXX reads Sin’d, “hatred,” The Vg. uses fabula 
twice, proverbium and exemplum once each. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls, The vb. §nn occurs 3 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls.*° In 1QM 
17:1 God is described as sharpening the weapons of his people so that they shall not be 
blunted. In IQH 5:13 the speaker praises God for saving the soul of the poor man in the 
lair of lions, which had sharpened their tongues like swords (cf. Ps. 64:4[3]; 140:4[3]). 
In a similar vein 40184 | 1 describes the wicked woman as sharpening her words 
(dbryh). The noun in 11QT 59:2 reflects Dt. 28:37. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. II. General and Prophetic Usage. III. Dtr Usage. IV. LXX. 


I. |. Etymology. There are two variants of the Hebrew verbal root translated “plun- 
der, spoil”: sasd and Sss. They probably derive from an original biliteral root *ss with 
that meaning.! This root was later expanded to sss and ssh (Ssy), both of which appear 
in the OT. From the latter derives the common ptcp. Söseh, from the former, the m- 
prefix noun m‘Sissd.- 

There are no known cognates in other Semitic languages of the ancient Near East. It 
is unlikely that Middle Heb. Sasä and Jewish Aram. §*si, “hiss, bait,” are related to 
Biblical Heb. Sasa. Whether Ugar. tsm,* found only in the Keret Epic,? derives from 
*tsy or *tss and is related to Heb. ssh must remain an open question in the absence of 
clear evidence.® 

There is, however, a striking parallel in Egypt. Starting in the time of Thutmose II 
(1494-1490 B.c.E.), many Egyptian documents mention the Shasu (Egyp. s3sw).’ This 
word denotes an ethnic group, bedouin or seminomads, living in Syria, Palestine, and 
especially — southern Transjordan (Seir, Edom). Occasionally, like Proto-Israelite 
groups, they are found in Egypt.* The connection between Heb. *$s and Egyp. S3sw is 
undeniable, but their dependence is questionable. Following Müller,” Giveon!” favors a 
Semitic origin for the verbal root “ss. 

Weippert,!! following Albright!* and Lambdin,'4 concludes otherwise. He derives 
s3sw from Egyp. §38 “pass through, traverse.”!*+ Since Egyptian also exhibits a shift 
“from the ethnic to the vocational,’!> there is evidence to suggest that the term devel- 
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oped in Hebrew during the period of the judges on the basis of contacts between the Is- 
raelite tribes and their bedouin neighbors, who ravaged Palestine when the occasion 
presented itself (cf. Jgs. 6:3-5). 


2. Occurrences. If we count the common participial forms of Säsd, there are 17 oc- 
currences of sasd and Sdsas in the OT: 3 in Judges, 3 in 1 Samuel, | in 2 Kings, 4 in Isa- 
iah, 2 in Jeremiah, 1 in Hosea, | in Zechariah, and 2 in the Psalms. The noun m*sissd 
occurs once in 2 Kings, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, and twice in Isa. 42. The 
synonyms bzz, hls piel, and s// II, together with their associated nouns, appear in paral- 
lel, especially in prophetic oracles. 


H. General and Prophetic Usage. The earliest occurrences of the root “Ss go back 
to the time of David and Solomon. In the story of David’s rise, 1 S. 17:53 tells how Is- 
rael plundered the camp of the Philistines after David’s victory over Goliath. In 1 S. 
23:1 we read of a raid on Keilah, probably carried out historically by a band of Habiru. 
Both events were small-scale incidents. The legitimacy of such raids depends on the 
viewer's perspective. The militarily superior group — the victors — probably had the 
right to despoil their enemies of their movable goods. This is particularly clear in many 
prophetic oracles, beginning toward the end of the 8th century, that foretell judgment 
or (for the most part) deliverance for Israel; they treat spoliation as a punishment for Is- 
rael, Israel’s enemies can also be the victims of spoliation at Yahweh’s hand. 

The early passages mentioned above describe small-scale raids. In the prophetic or- 
acles, however, it is clear that such incursions threaten the economic basis of society. 
These oracles probably reflect the kind of experiences Israel had in the period of As- 
syrian and Babylonian hegemony, as described in the campaign accounts of the Assyr- 
ian kings.!® 

In several prophetic oracles of judgment, it is Assyria and Babylonia that are de- 
spoiled, often as a consequence of their own transgressions. In a lengthy oracle of judg- 
ment against Assyria, Isa. 10:13 (emended) describes Assyria’s mockery of the ene- 
mies it has plundered. Here Ssh appears to be a stronger expression than bzz or S/l.!’ 
Assyria is also the subject of Hab. 2:7, which confronts the Assyrians with their own 
unjust conduct and threatens them with the same fate. In an oracle of judgment against 
Babylon, Isa. 13:16 (6th century)! presents Yahweh himself as the author of the com- 
ing judgment, which includes the plundering of houses. Jer. 50:11 (second half of the 
6th century) is also directed against the Babylonians, described as söse nah“ldatt. 

Two additional passages describing the attack of the nations against Zion can be in- 
cluded among judgment oracles in the broadest sense. Isa. 17:12-14 (presumably late) 
couples Zion theology with the motif of “God’s help in the morning.”!” A final instance 
of this group is found in Zech. 14:2. The motif of the attack of the nations also appears 


16. ANET, 274-317. 

17. H. Wildberger, /saiah 1-12. CC (Eng. tr. 1991), 421. 

18. O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. tr. 1974), 12. 

19. B. Janowski, Rettungsgewissheit und Epiphanie des Heils. WMANT 59 (1989). 
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in this oracle, which borrows from Isa. 13:16. Jerusalem itself is despoiled initially, but 
finally experiences deliverance after this act of judgment — a clear reminiscence of 
past history. 

The sufferings of the helpless populace despoiled by the great powers, especially 
during the last days of the southern kingdom, are depicted by several laments that de- 
scribe these events retrospectively. Whether the prophet Deutero-Isaiah, living in ex- 
ile, draws on 2 K. 17 (Dtr),™® as suggested by Veijola,*! is dubious at best, in view of 
the geographical distance between Deutero-Isaiah and the Dtr school. In the context 
of a salvation oracle, Isa. 42:22,24 lament the desperate situation of the exiles, The 
catastrophe of 589 B.C.E, was so overwhelming that Israel (Jacob) can be called ‘am- 
bāzűz w*sasity, “a people robbed and plundered.” The prophet asks who is responsible 
for this disaster, and then answers immediately in the spirit of Deutero-Isaianic theol- 
ogy: Yahweh himself. The description of the people’s affliction of Ps. 44:11(10) also 
considers Yahweh to be the ultimate author of the disaster, thus helping surmount the 
crisis. 

Jer. 30:16 (emended), in an oracle dating from the prophet’s early period, proclaims 
salvation for the northern kingdom by way of retribution. Hosea, by contrast, pro- 
claims God's judgment upon Ephraim: in 13:15 Shalmaneser V is the agent of this 
judgment, despoiling Israel of its economic base.“ Finally, Zeph. 1:13 also presents an 
oracle against Judah. Plunder goes hand in hand with the threatened devastation of the 
countryside. 


HI. Dir Usage. Drawing in part on prophetic usage, the Dtr school also uses the 
root *Ss. In Jgs. 2:11-19 the Deuteronomist lays out a programmatic survey of the pe- 
riod of the judges.?5 In this schema Yahweh responds to Israel’s repeated apostasy by 
giving the people over* to their enemies, referred to as “plunderers.” When the people 
cry out to Yahweh, he delivers*? his people from these “plunderer.” 

Whether 1 S. 14:48 is Dtr is disputed. The wording clearly argues that it is,2° but not 
the content.?’ Since the collective use of SOsim is probably late, the decision may well 
favor a Dtr origin, Why should the Deuteronomist not summarize at least Saul’s mili- 
tary victories in a positive light? 

The Deuteronomist summarizes the history of the northern kingdom in 2 K. 17. Re- 
calling the period of the judges, v. 20 says that Yahweh gave Israel into the hand of its 
“plunderers.” Here too we see the notion that the exile of the northern kingdom in 722 


20. See III below. 

21. T. Veijola, Verheissung in der Krise. AnAcScFen B 220 (1982), 104. 

22. J. Jeremias, Hosea. ATD XXIV/1 (1983). 167. 

23. Noth, DH, 19. 

24. — JNJ nin. 

25. => YW? ys" 

26. T. Veijola, Der Königtum in der Beurteilung dem deuteronomistischen Historiographie. 
AnAcScFen B 198 (1977), 79-82: R. Klein, / Samuel. WBC 10 (1983), 134, 141. 

27. Noth, DH, 87. 
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B.C.E. was brought about by Yahweh. In 1 K. 21:10-15 the Deuteronomist “quotes” the 
message of “Yahweh’s servants the prophets,” who are said to have foretold the doom 
of Judah on account of Manasseh’s conduct. The southern kingdom — according to 
these unnamed prophets who keep appearing in the Deuteronomist’s schema — will 
experience the same fate that the northern kingdom experienced a good 130 years pre- 
viously (v. 14). 

Ps. 89 stands apart. Here the Dtr theology of history finds expression in a poetic 
work.3 V, 42(41) describes the state of Jerusalem after 589 B.C.E.: it lies defenseless, 
exposed to all who pass by and “plunder” whatever is left. 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses a great variety of translations for Sasd/Sasas, without any 
discernible system. Verbs are sometimes represented by nouns and vice versa. The ac- 
tual words used are: diarpäzein/diarpage, katapatein, kataxerainein, and pronomeüein/ 
pronome. 

The root has not been found to date in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Mommer 


28. For a discussion of the whole psalm see Veijola, Verheissung. 
29. Ibid., 103-10. 





I. 1. Etymology, Meaning, Occurrences; 2. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. II. Literal Usage. 


. Human Regard. 


i bBo 


Ill. Theological Usage: 1. Divine Attention: 


I. |. Etymology, Meaning, Occurrences. The Hebrew root Sad, with the basic mean- 
ing “look, regard,” is comparable to Akk. Se u(m), “see, seek (esp. help), pay attention 


to.”! The Ugaritic root ry, “look through, verify,” “collate, has been identified as a 


sda. L. Kopf, "Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelworterbuch,” VT 8 (1958) 
161-215, esp. 210-11. 


I. AHw, Ill, 1222-24. 
2. WUS, no. 2908. 
3. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartin, UF 5 (1973) 116-17. 
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cognate of Heb. sa‘d,* but the three occurrences cited? are still uncertain." Kopf,’ citing 
Arab. sa‘d, “move rapidly, run, strive toward,” identifies the basic meaning of the He- 
brew verb as “strive for,” which with various prepositions develops into “try hard to ob- 
tain something,” and with min takes on the opposite sense, “avoid.” Citing Isa. 32:3, 
Kopf explains the commonly given meaning as an idiom with ‘ayin (“eye”) as subject: 
“the eye strives for something.” 

The vb. sad denotes a concentrated, intense, and sometimes apprehensive act of 
looking. The qal occurs 12 times, with the meaning “stare at, pay attention to, take care 
of, regard.” The single instance of the hiphil (Ps. 39:14[Eng. 13]) means “turn one’s 
gaze (away), the 2 occurrences of the hithpael (Isa. 41:10,23) mean “look about ap- 
prehensively” or “be awe-struck.’” 


2. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX uses several different verbs to translate 
sad; the choice is determined in large measure by the context and, in poetry, by paral- 
lelism. Only in Gen. 4:4 (but not v. 5) does the LXX use epidein. 

Whether |sf[ in 1QH fr. 30 2 is a hithpael of Sad is uncertain; Sf is more likely.!° 

IH. Literal Usage. Many of the contexts in which Sa‘d appears reflect the social 
structure of the ancient Near East: kings, princes, masters, and others in superior posi- 
tions “oversee” their subjects, day laborers, slaves, and others of lower rank. The “see- 
ing” in such typical situations is usually understood as an attentive watchfulness. If the 
relationship is More negative than positive, the “seeing” may manifest itself as inatten- 
tion; alternatively, attention may intensify to the point where it becomes oppressive to 
those concerned. The reaction echoes the relationship between God and human beings, 
in which God stands on high, looked up to by mortals from below. In all such relation- 
ships, regardless of social status, those who suffer resent being exposed to the gaze of 
others. This situation brings us to the construction Sad min. 

In Ex. 5:6-9 Pharaoh orders the supervisors to double the quota demanded of the 
Hebrew slaves and to pay no attention to any complaints (y. 9). In Isa. 22:4 the prophet 
addresses the simple people who are inappropriately celebrating the withdrawal of an 
enemy from Jerusalem (Sennacherib’s army, ca. 70] B.c.E.!!): “Look away from me” 
(S°u minnt), so that he may weep bitter tears over the slain. In Isa. 32:3 the word /d° 
should be read as an asseverative particle (like Ugar. /): w*lo’ tis'énd ‘é€né rö im wozne 
som*im tigsabna, “the eyes of those who see will behold indeed, the ears of those who 
hear will listen.” This verse turns the irony of Isa. 6:9-10 and 29:9 on its head. 


4. HAL, Ul, 1609. 

5. KTU 1.4, VIII, 48; 1.6, VI, 56; 1.16, VI, 59. 

6. UT, no. 2715: ANET, 135. 149. 

7. Pp. 210-11. 

8. Wehr, 412. 

9. Contra HAL, Il, 1610, 1671, which derives the forms from sf, “fear.” 
10. HAL, Il, 1610. 

11. ©. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. tr. 1974), 139. 
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111. Theological Usage. 

1. Divine Attention. Divine regard of the sort that brings joy to the individual finds 
expression in Gen. 4:4: “Yahweh looked (with favor) on Abel and his offering; but on 
Cain and his offering God did not look” (v. 5). Cain reacts with anger and “a fallen 
face,” i.e., despair.!? 

The other passages where Yahweh is the subject of Sada pray that Yahweh will look 
away trom those who suffer. Job wishes that Yahweh would look away from him at 
least long enough for him to swallow his spittle: kammä lō`-tiš eh mimmennt lo- 
tarpéni ‘ad-bil7T ruggi (Job 7:19). Arabic uses the same expression: ‘abli‘nt rigi, “let me 
swallow my spittle,” which means “wait a minute, just a moment please.”!3 Reflecting 
more generally on the human individual, whose life is so short and arduous, Job says to 
God: “Look away from him, that he may grow fat and enjoy his days like a day la- 
borer” (14:6; hdl II, “be[come] fat,” yields a better sense than hdl I, “desist’!+). Here in 
the midst of his suffering Job refuses Yahweh's attention, because it is too persistent to 
bear. The afflicted psalmist in Ps. 39:14(13) expresses precisely this same feeling, 
thinking that a brief respite from Yahweh's punitive gaze would give him a moment of 
joy before death. 


2. Human Regard. When sd‘d refers to human regard of God or God’s covenant, it 
conveys the notion of honor and respect, These reactions are considered positive, but 
they can have various results: Yahweh may accept them or reject them as unnecessary. 
Here the hithpael (“look apprehensively” or “be awe-struck”) has the same Meaning as 
yr, “fear.” Humans are expected to “fear” God (Gen. 22:12), even though Yahweh's 
first words in a theophany often are “Do not fear” (Gen. 15:1). 

In a similar vein, the people are expected to pay attention or respect to Yahweh. For 
example, Isaiah attacks “those who go down to Egypt for help... , but do not look to 
the Holy One of Israel” (Isa. 31:1). After God’s judgment, however, the people will 
once more regard their Maker and will have no regard for the altars that are the work of 
their own hands (Isa. 17:7-8). Ps. 119:17 prays for God’s deliverance: “then I will have 
regard for your statutes continually.” In 2 S. 22:42 the prayers of David’s enemies are 
in vain: when they look for deliverance, Yahweh will not answer them. In Isa. 41:23 the 
prophet mocks the false gods, calling on them to do good or harm, that the people may 
be afraid of them (Sh hithpael!?). In fact, of course, they can do nothing. Yahweh, by 
contrast, comforts his people in a theophany: “Do not fear (yr’), for I am with you; do 
not be afraid (Sh), for I am your God” (v. 10). 


Lundbom 


12. M. Gruber, JOR 69 (1978) 89-97. 

13. G. B. Gray and S. R. Driver, Job. ICC, 2 vols. (1921), I, 74; M. H. Pope, Job. AB (71973), 
62. 
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I. Etymology. II. Distribution, Lexical Field, Constructions; 1. Verb; 2, Nouns. M. Usage: 
|. Literal Meaning; 2. Figurative Meaning. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The etymology of the root s’n is unknown. In Northwest Semitic it 
appears in Middle Hebrew (S’n;! mis’enet:) as well as in Biblical Hebrew.? There must, 
however, have been a verbal root “s‘n in the Semitic of the 2d millennium B.C.E. that 
found its way not only into Hebrew but also into Arabic, as is clear from the Safaitic 
PNs s'n and s‘n/,* as well as the PN sa‘na, which appears four times in Classical Arabic 
genealogies, which are unlikely to derive etymologically from the Arabic lexicon, but 
more probably should be interpreted as “support, as in Hebrew.° 

The interpretation of the verb as a (causative) shaphel of > n1Y ‘and I° was rightly 
rejected by Wachter, on the grounds that the reconstructed G stem would have to “have 
the basic Meaning “support, and that is something quite different from the piel and 
hiphil of 719 with its basic meaning ‘oppress, suppress.’ ”” 


II. Distribution, Lexical Field, Constructions. The root š and its derivatives oc- 
cur 40 times in the OT. 


1. Verb. The verb, which means “support oneself, rely,” occurs 22 times, always in 
the niphal (5 times each in DtrH, ChrH, and Isaiah; 2 in Job; once each in Genesis, 
Numbers, Ezekiel, Micah, and Proverbs). There are 5 additional occurrences in Sirach, 
including a hithpael in 44:8. The lexical field includes > "MO samak niphal (Jgs. 16:29 
[cf. v. 26]; cf. 2 K. 18:21//Isa. 36:6 smk with Ezk. 29:7 Sn) and (particularly when sn 
is used metaphorically) — NWA bdtah (2 K. 18:21; Isa. 31:1; 50:10; Prov. 3:5). 

Except in Nu. 21:15, the verb always denotes a human activity. It is constructed 17 
times with ‘al and once each with bë (Isa. 50:10//bth b®), ‘el (Prov. 3:5//bth el), and [* 
(Nu. 21:15); twice it is used absolutely (Gen. 18:4; Job 24:3). The subject of $S’n niphal 
may be an individual, such as Samson (Jgs. 16:26) or Saul (2 S. 1:6), or a group or col- 


sn. F. Huber, Jahwe, Juda und die anderen Völker beim Propheten Jesaja. BZAW 137 (1976), 
esp. 155-56; W. Paschen, Rein und Unrein. SANT 24 (1970). esp. 123-24. 


|, Jastrow, 1611. 

2. Jastrow, 857: Dalman, ANH?. 258. 

3. The Ugaritic occurrences in ATU 3.8 12, 14, erroneously listed under ¥'n by Whitaker, 604, 
actually belong under ns’ (UT, no, 1663). 

4.G.L. Harding, Index and Concordance of Pre-Islamic Arabic Names and Inscriptions (To- 
ronto, 1971), 321. 
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6. Suggested by KBL?, 1000: cf. HAL, I, 1612. 

7. L. Wächter, ZAW 83 (1971) 386. 
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lective entity, such as the people or house of Israel (Isa. 30:12; 31:1; Ezk. 29:7), the 
members of the upper class (Mic. 3:11), or the people of Judah (2 Ch. 13:18). Objects 
include a companion’s arm (‘al-yad, 2 K. 5:18; 7:2,17), a spear (h*nit, 2 S. 1:6), figura- 
tively Yahweh (7 times),® other persons such as the king of Aram (2 Ch. 16:7) or the 
king of Egypt (Ezk. 29:7), and abstracts such as ‘oSeq (Isa. 30:12) or one’s own insight 
(Prov. 3:5). 


2. Nouns. The noun mis‘enet, “support, staff,” occurs 11 times (5 times in DtrH, 
once each in Exodus, Numbers, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Psalms). The noun 
mis an, “support,” occurs 4 times (Isa. 3:1 [bis]; 2 S. 22:19//Ps. 18:19[Eng. 18]), with 3 
additional occurrences in Sirach. Two forms of the noun mas‘én(d) occur in Isa. 3:1.° 

Equivalents include > NVA matteh (cf. esp. matteh lehem in Lev. 26:26, etc., with 
mis an lehem in Isa. 3:1), > PR maggél, and > VIW Ssébet (Ps. 23:4). The noun 
mis enet appears 3 times as nomen regens in the construct phrase mis‘enet (haq)qaneh 
(2 K. 18:21; Isa. 36:6; Ezk. 29:6); it serves as the object of the vbs. bätah ‘al, “rely on”; 
sim, “lay”; and lagah, “take.” 

Finally, the toponym es'an appears in Josh. 15:52, referring to an unidentified town 
in Judah in the vicinity of Hebron.!° 


III. Usage. 

l. Literal Meaning, The vb. S‘n and the noun miS‘enet are used in their literal sense 
(mis an and mas’en|ä] being used only figuratively) primarily in early historical and le- 
gal texts. “Supporting oneself” and using a staff may be signs of old age, sickness, or 
injury; but they may also be tokens of dignity or high rank. The staff also serves as a 
powerful symbol for the säarim and n‘dibé ha’dm (Nu. 21:18), the malak yhwh (Jes. 
6:21), and a prophet (2 K. 4:29,31). 

The earliest occurrence is undoubtedly Gen. 18:4: in the pre-J narrative (plural 
address!!), Abraham invites the three men to rest under the tree (tahat hä’es as a cir- 
cumstantial locative), probably next to its trunk, where they would find the most shade. 
Ex. 21:19a further qualifies the facts of the case stated in v. 18. An introductory tempo- 
ral clause!’ defines the point in time when the culprit no longer has to fear blood ven- 
geance (v. 12): when the injured party can appear again in public, albeit with the help 
of a staff (‘al-miS‘anto). 

When the Philistine princes send for blind Samson to make fun of him, he asks the 


8. See [1.2 below, 

9. On form and vocalization see BLe, §§211: 61rC.sC. On the use of masc. and fem. forms to- 
gether to denote totality, see GK, $122v. 

10. On its location see K. Elliger, ZDPV 57 (1934) 130-31; W. Borée, Die alten Ortsnamen 
Palästinas (Leipzig, 1930), 69; a different location is proposed by G7 TOT, §319,B.3; F.-M. 
Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, II (Paris, 1967), 320. 

Ll. F.-L. Hossfeld, in M. Bohnke and H. Heine, eds., /m Gesprach mit dem dreiernen Gott. 
FS W. Breuning (Düsseldorf, 1985). 64, with n. 24. 

12. L. Schweinhorst-Schönberger, Das Bundesbuch. BZAW 188 (1990), 53-54. 
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attendant guiding him to let him lean against the pillars of the house (essa’en “léhem, 
Jgs. 16:26) instead of holding the attendant’s hand. With his restored strength, he 
makes the pillars and the house collapse. In 2 S. 1:6 Saul has to lean on his staff during 
the battle at Gilboa, either because he suffered a fainting spell (v. 9) or because he was 
badly wounded (1 S. 31:3). 

It must have been a sign of a king’s high status to lean on the arm of an attendant. 
Naaman the Syrian appears to have played such a role for the king of Aram (2 K. 5:18); 
Joram of Israel also had an adjutant with this function (2 K. 7:2,17). Neither passage 
mentions any physical defect that would have required such support. 

Zec. 8:4, a later text, also uses the literal meaning. Describing the age of salvation 
for Jerusalem, the prophet uses the image of an intact population and social structure, 
with an increased life expectancy (cf. the opposite in Jer, 9:20[21]; Lam. 2:11-12,21; 
4:18): people will once more grow old in peace, resting on their staffs in the squares 
and streets of Jerusalem. 

Nu. 21:15 represents a special case. Here the niphal of the verb is used (par. nth) in a 
geographical context to describe the border between the territory of the Amorites and 
Moab. 


2. Figurative Meaning. In many passages where the niphal of $'n is used figuratively 
without reference to Yahweh, it conveys negative overtones of danger, futility, or de- 
ception, in explicit contrast to trust in Yahweh. Only Yahweh is the proper object of the 
reliance denoted by Sn niphal. 

a. Prophets. Isaiah was the first to transfer the root §‘n, familiar in secular usage, to 
the theological realm, especially to describe the relationship between the people and 
their God. This shift is clear in Isa. 3:1, where Jerusalem and Judah are denied all sup- 
port and help on the part of God. A later redactor explained the double expression 
mas én w*nas end! by introducing the more concrete image of a “bread staff” (mis‘an- 
lehem; cf. matteh lehem'*), referring to the provisions for the city, and its metaphorical 
parallel “water staff” (miS’an-mäyim), which here probably denotes the city’s drinking 
water. The latter expression came also to be used by the Mandeans.!? 

Isaiah himself repeatedly attacks the people of Judah and their leaders for their false 
reliance on the might of Egypt, with its multitude of horses and chariots, instead of 
trusting in Yahweh, the God of Israel. Without such trust, disaster will surely strike 
(Isa: 30:12: 31:1). 

The salvation oracle in Isa. 10:20 (a late addition, specifically reversing 9:13[14]) 
speaks of the tiny remnant that will survive this disaster (identified more precisely as 
p“letat bét-ya“qob [waw explicative]). In time to come, they will “lean on Yahweh with 
faithful constancy” and no longer rely on political allies, who can provide only strife, 
not support. Yahweh will be the support they failed to find in their allies.!° It is proba- 


13. See II.2 above. 

14. — VII, 242-43; H. Schult, ZDPV 87 (1971) 206-8. 
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bly this remnant that Deutero-Isaiah calls upon in the darkness of exile, where “no light 
shines,’ to venture this trust once more (Isa. 50:10). 

Isa. 36:6, which is dependent on 2 K. 18:21 (Dtr), shares with Ezk. 29:6-7 the image 
of a (hollow and therefore) fragile reed (mis’enet [haq|qadneh häräsüs), used to dis- 
credit Egypt as an unreliable ally (Ezk. 29:7, S‘n ‘al). The two passages date “from the 
very same year (588); in (the primary text) Ezk. 29:6-7, “the image is more self- 
contained; this is the image cited polemically by 2 K. 18.”!7 The pro-Egyptian party in 
Jerusalem thus seeks to brand Ezekiel’s oracle against Egypt as counterproductive en- 
emy propaganda, already used by the Assyrians 120 years earlier, in the time of Heze- 
kiah.!® 

Mic. 3:11 also dates from the late preexilic period, if not later, when people were at- 
tempting to assimilate the catastrophe of Jerusalem’s fall. It attacks the venality of the 
leadership and above all their unshakable trust in Yahweh (wal-yhwh yıssaend — 
Zion theology!).!” 

b. ChrH. The Chronicler adopts the figurative meaning of ïn niphal in Isaiah for his 
own theological interpretation of Judahite politics in the time of kings Abijah and Asa. 
Turning Isa. 10:20 on its head, the seer Hanani accuses Asa of relying on ($n ‘al) the 
king of Aram in his war with the northern kingdom of Israel, even when reliance on 
(Sn al) Yahweh had already brought success against the even larger forces of the Lib- 
yans and Cushites.+ If Judah’s reliance on Yahweh brought success (2 Ch. 13:18), this 
success can even be appealed for in Asa’s prayer to Yahweh (14:10[11]). 

c. Wisdom. The metaphorical use of §‘n in large-scale political and social contexts 
becomes focused in wisdom literature on individuals and the world they live in. Trust 
in Yahweh is paired antithetically with a warning not to rely on one’s own insight 
(Proy. 3:5). Those who, like the wicked, seek happiness apart from God and rely witha 
false sense of security on family and riches will not endure (Job 8:15). Job declares that 
the wicked in their self-confidence believe that they enjoy God’s protection and sup- 
port, since he watches over them benevolently, not punitively (Job 24:23). Of course 
one may detect an element of irony in the w*yiqtél verb form; and the use of $’n, which 
conveys the negative side of reliance in the passages just cited, may suggest the hope 
that this reliance on the part of the wicked will ultimately prove false. 

The psalmist, believing himself lost on account of the multitude and power of his 
enemies, found that Yahweh became his support (/*m1s“an, Ps. 18:19[18]). Ps. 23 isa 
psalm of trust, probably postexilic. The shepherd motif brings with it the terms “rod” 
(Sebet as a weapon of defense, v. 4) and “staff” (miS’enet as an instrument of guidance, 
v. 4), which provide comfort.*! But whether the psalm is the prayer of an individual or 


17. C. Hardmeier, Prophetie im Streit vor dem Untergang Judas. BZAW 187 (1990), 340. 

18. Ibid., 344. 

19. G. Münderlein, Kriterion wahrer und falsche Prophetie. EH XXIII/33 (1974), 26-27; 
J. Vermeylen, Du prophète Isaïe à l’apocalyptique, I. EtB (1978), 591-92; J. M. Vincent, ZTK 
83 (1986) 169, with n. 14. 

20.1. L. Seeligmann, Congress Volume: Göttingen 1977. SVT 29 (1978). 277-78. 

21. H. Spieckermann, Heilsgegenwart. FRLANT 148 (1989), 270-71. 
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a description of Israel on the way, it is certainly legitimate to see in mıs"enet a metaphor 
representing the förd and its guidance, as we also find in the Midrash.?? 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX uses a whole series of verbs to translate §‘n niphal; the specific 
choice depends on the actual context. The commonest are peithein (used 8 times), 
epanapausein (4), and epistérizein (twice plus Ezk. 29:7 Symm.). For the nouns, we 
find rhäbdos (used 6 times), bakteria (4), and ischys plus the vb. ischyein (both used 
twice in Isa. 3:1), 


2, Dead Sea Scrolls, The verb occurs 14 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls, mnt 4 
times, and m'n twice. Apart from 4QpHos® 2:13, which refers to political reliance on 
nations that cannot provide help, the occurrences all reflect the figurative meaning and 
use of the word, especially as found in OT wisdom literature; they elevate it to a posi- 
tion of existential importance for the individual. This is clear already in IQS 5:18, a 
programmatic requirement for admission to the community: “No man of holiness may 
support himself on any deed of futility’; almost all contact with outsiders, who “do not 
know his covenant” (1. 19), is forbidden.?? He knows that his “support is a refuge on 
high” (1QH 10:32). God’s eternal being (hww’ ‘wim) and might (gbwrh) are “the sup- 
port of his right hand” (1QS 11:4-5; cf, the banner named “God’s support” in IQM 
4:13), The outstanding mark of the enemy is that their support is the void (ms'ntm klw” 
hyth, 1QM 17:4). The community member does not “place his support” on profit or 
possessions (1QH 10:23) but on God's grace (isd, 1QS 4:4; 10:16; 1QH 4:36-37; cf. 
IOH fr. 4 13 [fwb]), mercy (rhmym, 1QH 7:18; 11:32), and truth (mt, 1QH 6:25; 
10:17). He relies confidently on Yahweh’s name (sm, 11QApPs* 1:8).* 


Dahmen 


22. A. Wünsche, Midrasch Tehillim, 1 (1892. repr. Hildesheim, 1967). 214. 

23. Paschen, 123-24. 

24. On the reconstruction of the text and the general context, see E. Puech, RevO 14 (1989/ 
90) 386-89, 392. 
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I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Etymology, II. Usage: 1. 5" I; 2.5" II. II, Dead Sea Scrolls. IV, LXX. 


I. 1. Occurrences. In both the OT and the Dead Sea Scrolls, $” has two very dif- 
ferent uses. The first root, $” I, has the meaning “paste together,” usually in contexts 
associated with God’s judgment. There are three clear occurrences of this verb in 
Isaiah: a hiphil in 6:10 and a gal and hithpalpel in 29:9, where Hesse appears to be 
correct in his assertion that there is no discernible difference in meaning between the 
two conjugations.! Two other occurrences are questionable: Isa. 32:3 and Ps. 
39:14(Eng. 13). 

The second root, 5” II, means “delight”; it appears primarily in prayers. Ps. 119 uses 
it as a verb 3 times: a pilpel in v. 70, a pilpel passive in vv. 16 and 47. The same psalm 
uses the root as a noun in vv. 24,77,92,143,174. A pilpel also appears in 94:19. There 
are 2 occurrences in the book of Isaiah: a pilpel in 11:8 and a pilpel passive in 66:12. 
Sir. 13:6 uses the verb in the hiphil; there is also an uncertain occurrence in 41:21. 
Nouns derived from the root are found in Isa. 5:7; Jer, 31:20; Prov. 8:30-31. There are 
numerous occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls.- 


2, Etymology. Outside Hebrew, the root Ss“ appears in Syriac as ṣa" and in Mandaic 
as SAA Il and SUA, both of which mean “be smooth, make smooth.”? Copt. sôi is simi- 
lar, Parallel to §“ II, Syriac has a noun Seva; Mandaic has a noun Salata derived from 
SAA I. It is clear from the evidence of these parallels that both derivatives of §“ go back 
to an analogous notion of “making smooth.” The use of the root $~ in the sense of 
“smooth” is also illustrated by the translation of Gen, 27:11,16 in Tg. Neofiti.* It is 


possible that $” I suggests the “smoothness” of eyes when they are shut, whereas SI 
may suggest a “smoothing” of emotions. Tigr. se'@’e, “dance,” is rather different. 


Il. Usage. 

1. 5” /. In Isa. 29:9 we find the imperatives “be pasted together and blinded.” The 
continuation in v. 10 shows that both the gal and the hithpalpel of ¥™ in v. 9 should be un- 
derstood in the sense of shutting one’s eyes.° The people to whom the imperatives are 
addressed are not specified. The context might suggest the inhabitants of Jerusalem; ’ the 


saa. F. Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im AT. BZAW 74 (1955), esp. 14-15. 


l. P. 15; 

. See III below. 

. MdD, 438. 

. See also HAL, Il, 1613. 

>. For a general treatment see ibid. 

6. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. tr. 1974), 267 n. b. 
7. H. Wildberger, /saiah 28-39, CC (Eng. tr. 2002), 82, 
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nations mentioned in vv. 7-8 are another possibility.’ By no means is the notion of blind- 
ing limited to a physical action; it stands metaphorically for shutting one's eyes to the 
will of God. 

Isa. 6:10 uses the hiphil imperative of $“ similarly, with eyes as its object. The paral- 
lel command to make the ears of the people deaf shows clearly that $" is a command to 
make their eyes blind. The LXX says instead that the people have closed their own eyes. 

If we follow Wildberger in deriving fS’ynh in Isa. 32:3 from $” rather than sh, we 
have an additional occurrence of $” I.? Here, however, blind eyes do not appear in the 
context of a judgment oracle; on the contrary, the text speaks of a coming time when 
eyes will no longer be blind, Ps, 39:14(13) should not be included in the list of occur- 


ome ta 


rences of 5” I; it is better to accept the proposed emendation of hasa‘ to seh. 

2.5” I. Isa. 11 describes the cosmic peace brought by the messiah; in v. 8 $% describes 
a nursing child playing over the hole of the asp. The verb thus appears in the context of es- 
chatological expectation. Isa. 5:7, where Sa“Si îm is a positive qualifier of Yahweh’s vine- 
yard, is closely related.'” In both texts SS" describes joyful behavior or a piece of property 
that brings joy. The perspective of Isa. 66:12 is also eschatological: it promises that 
Yahweh will extend prosperity to Jerusalem, so that small children may be cuddled. 

Texts in the Psalms use the root §™ in the context of the benefits received from 
Yahweh, In Ps. 94:19 Yahweh’s consolations cheer the psalmist, who knows that God 
intervenes on his behalf against the wicked. Ps. 119:16 contrasts the upright psalmist, 
who delights in Yahweh's statutes and does not forget Yahweh's word, to those who do 
not observe the law. V. 47 also stresses the psalmist’s joy and delight in Yahweh's com- 
mandments, which he loves. In v. 70, similarly, the psalmist expresses his delight in 
Yahweh’s law, in contrast to the insolent (there is no need to emend fwrtk to ‘dwfk!'), 
The nominal use of 5” in Ps. 119 is analogous. Vv. 24,77,92,143, and 174 speak of the 
psalmist’s delight in Yahweh's law, a delight that sustains him even in affliction. 

The notion of joy is also conveyed by the use of the root $” when persons are the 
source of delight. In Jer. 31:20, in parallel with ben yägir, Ephraim is the yeled 
sa“sü im, “son, in whom the father delights.”!? The root is also associated with a per- 
sonified entity in Prov. 8:30, where wisdom was Yahweh’s daily delight; according to 
v. 31, wisdom in turn delighted in the human race. 

By contrast, Sir. 13:6 cautions that a rich man will bring joy to a poor man only 
when he needs him. 


III. Dead Sea Scrolls. The root s“ is quite common in the Dead Sea Scrolls, espe- 
cially in IQH, where it occurs 7 times in the extended sense of “gladden.” In 1QH 7:21 
the experience of the “sons of favor/men of portent” is like that of a suckling child at 


8. B. Duhm, Jesaia. HKAT IIV/I (1892), 209. 

9. Wildberger, Isaiah 28—39, 231. 

10. O. Procksch, /esata I. KAT IX (1930), 155. 

11. As proposed by F. Baethgen, Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (71904), 364. 
12. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. tr. 1991), 185, 
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the breast of its wet nurse (pilpel). Having experienced God’s wonders and favor, the 
hymnist delights in the abundance of God’s mercy (9:8). L. 13 speaks of delight in for- 
giveness, and in l. 32 the hymnist declares that God delights him through the holy 
spirit. In parallel with sds, 10:31 says that the hymnist delights in God’s covenant and 
truth. According to 11:(6),7, the abundance of God’s goodness delights the hymnist. In 
IQSb 2:23 the speaker (?) prays that God will delight him and be gracious to him. 

But $” I also appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Like Isa. 6:10, the fragmentary text 
40504 18 4 uses 5” for Yahweh’s shutting of eyes and ears; 4Q509 157 2, which men- 
tions only eyes, is similar, In IQH 7:2-3 the hymnist’s eyes and ears are shut from see- 
ing and hearing so much evil. 


wEE 


V. LXX. The LXX uses a variety of translations for 5”. In Isa. 6:10 it uses kammyein 
for § I; no equivalent is provided in 29:9. For $” as a noun in Ps. 119, we find melétē. 
The verb is represented by agapän, euphrainein, eneuphrainesthai, meletan, para- 
kalein, entryphän, and proschairein. 


Hausmann 
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I. Etymology. Heb. Sa‘ar (1), “gate,” is a nondeverbal primary noun! vocalized as a 
segholate; the plural is S“arim. It belongs to the West Semitic branch of the Semitic 
language group. Ugar. ter, “gate” > “gatekeeper”? has preserved the original form of the 
noun. In one of the Amarna letters* from Megiddo, Akk. abullu, “city gate,” is glossed 
by the Northwest Semitic loanword (fgr>) Sahru? (representation of é by h in syllabic 
script®). Asa West Semitic loanword in Egyptian, we find s‘r’ and, with metathesis of ¢ 
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and 7, $r,® In Moabite the word appears in the Mesha Stele? in the form S‘ryh (pl. with 
fem. sg. suf.).!" The shift of f to $ is regular.!! The noun appears in Phoenician and 
Punic as $’r.!? 

In Aramaic the ġ/r metathesis is embodied in the nominal forms (far*¢ >) tara’, 
emph. fara’, anarthrous fra’, attested from Imperial Aramaic!* through Biblical Ara- 
maic (Dnl. 2:49; 3:26) down to Jewish Aramaic;!? Syr. far’a, “gate, door, courtyard, 
palace; chapter, strophe”’;!® and the Aramaic derivative tard’, “gatekeeper” (Ezr. 7:24). 
Other derivatives of tën finally, include OSA ry, “gate”;!’ Arab. tagr, “mouth, harbor”; 
tugra, “opening, cleft.”!® 

The noun tér is cognate with the vb, (*ter > ter >) Syr. fra’, “cleave”; Arab, tagara, 
“break up, destroy”; and Eth. sa’ara/se’era, “slash, destroy”;!?” as well as Akk. 
Sa’äru(m) Il, “conquer, annihilate”? No nouns corresponding to tër occur in Akkadian 
or Ethiopic. Instead, Akkadian uses babu(m) (Arab. bab), abullu(m), “gate”; and 
Ethiopic uses höhet, ‘angas(d), dédé, or barr.2! This evidence is insufficient?? to dis- 
prove the connection between the noun and the vb. tgr; it does, however,* call into 
question a direct derivation of the appellative from the verb. 

A homonymous Hebrew root §°% “calculate,” appears in the OT as a verb in Prov. 
23:774 and as a noun meaning “measure” (pl. §“a@rim) in Gen. 26:12. (An inscription 
on an Iron I.A jar from Kinnereth reads kd hs‘y, “measuring jar.’2°) In Middle Hebrew 
the vb. 5” (piel), “distribute, measure, calculate,” and the nouns Sa’ar, “estimate, mea- 
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sure, market price”, S úri ûn “quantity, limit,” are widely attested.*’ The original 
form of the root is represented by Ugar. t'r II, “measure, arrange.”?® In Jewish Aramaic 
we find the vb. ïr (pael), “measure, calculate,’ and the nouns sa “ra, “market price”; 
si üra/stüra‘, “quantity, limit.” as well as the pl. Sa“rim (from *Sa‘ar II), “inter- 
est.”30 In Arabic there is a noun siv, “price,” and a denominative vb. sa‘ara II, “set a 
price”; the root appears also in the Egyptian loanword sa‘r(a), “calculate, speculate” 
(but ef. sv III), as well as in Demotic and Coptic“! The line between ïr II and the 
allophonic Hebrew root s'r III (< Heb. sr; Middle Heb. s’r)?? is historically fluid. 

The derivation of the Jewish Aramaic instances of s’r ll as Hebrew loanwords from 
sr P? is contradicted by the two distinct Ugaritic lexemes tér and fy, which cannot rea- 
sonably be traced to a common root. The historical association of the Hebrew lexemes 
from sr I with Ugar. tér also contradicts the treatment of these lexemes as shaphel 
forms of ‘rh (piel).*4 

There is, however, an Akkadian analogy that would support semantic interweaving 
of the lexemes from Sr I and II. Besides the Akkadian lexeme bäbtu(m) I, “ward (of a 
city), family association,” there is also babtu(m) Il, “merchandise (to be delivered), 
loss, deficit.” Whereas AHw-° assigns the semantic spectrum of bdabtu(m) to two 
homonymous lemmas, saying that their relationship is unclear, CAD?’ enters the whole 
spectrum under a single lemma, since Sum, DAG.GIy.A represents babtu(m) I and I1.2® 
Personal property may include money (kaspum), real assets ([grain in] a silo, 
naspakum), and goods awaiting delivery (babtum),°° The gate is marketplace, bank, 
and bourse, so that babtum can also denote the opposite of cash and property in hand.*° 
Akk. abullu(m) denotes both the gate and the tax collected there.*! Egyp. sb3 and r3, 
“door, gate,"4? also mean “possessions. “Gate” and “market price” go together, since 
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the price of merchandise is negotiated at the gate.** Standard measures* are posted at 
the gate. Gates are often built according to fixed measurements (cf. Ezk. 40:5-46).46 
Gates, units of measurement, and market prices are intimately associated; to the an- 
cient mind, this association was further underlined by the paretymological homonymy. 


II. Semantics. 

|. Akkadian. Semantic aspects that Hebrew combines in the lexeme Sa‘ar (1) are dif- 
ferentiated in Akkadian by the lexemes bäbu(m)/(abullu|m]) and babtu(m). Analysis of 
these lexemes also sheds light on the semantic spectrum of Saar. The word babu(m) 
denotes the entrance (gate) and door of a building or district, especially a temple or pal- 
ace, as well as the gate of a city.*’ From this usage, it comes to denote a local district 
within a city, associated with a gate, as well as the persons who live in that district;*® cf. 
ina pan biti u babi, “before household and community.” The theophorous city name 
Kadingirra™ = babilu (“Gate of God”)5® refers not only to the city of Babylon but also 
to a district in which four temples were located.?! 

From babu(m) is derived babtu(m), which can also denote an urban ward*- but gen- 
erally means “neighborhood,” placing more emphasis on the community of people 
living in the district. Oppenheim finds the meaning of babtu(m) grounded in the ad- 
ministration of the district, which is located at the gate, where the citizens assemble on 
public occasions.>* But babtu(m) refers primarily to an association.>? One text names 
17 individuals who belong to a babtum.°° The Old Babylonian “Amorite List” names 
29 Amorites who live in five babtü.2' Each of the babia# bears a personal name, sug- 
gesting associations of individuals. The Old Babylonian list of families Kish 1056 
shows that in Mesopotamian cites of the 2d millennium, the population was organized 
as extended families or clans called babtu.>® 

These family associations could also have legal functions.” In legal texts babtu(m) 
can denote a board before which (ina babtim) hearings were held, as in the Code of 
Hammurabi:®" babta-Su utebber. . . babta-Su ubar-Su-ma ... ana babti-Su inaddin, “he 
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accuses his clan/neighborhood . . . his clan/neighborhood convicts him . . . he shall pay 
his elan/neighborhood.’! The pronominal suffixes underline the close association of 
the delinquent with his babtum. 

The mari babtim in a document from Dilbat should also be interpreted as such an 
association of persons.®* The dispute over the boundary of a piece of real estate is to be 
decided not in the presence of “gate people,’ but in the setting of the gentilic associa- 
tion. In another document, similarly, the elders are to assemble with the mara babtim, 
the men of a gentilic association. 

The noun bäbtu(m) is a feminine derivative of babu(m) with a t infix; it is a col- 
lective noun®® denoting an association of persons, a subdivision of the population of 
a city ward (bäbu[m]), which in 2d-millennium Mesopotamia could still be struc- 
tured gentilically. The semantic aspects associated with different lexemes in Akka- 
dian are brought together in Hebrew in the term Sa‘ar; the distinctions must be iden- 
tified by contextual analysis, with the presence of a pronominal suffix being an 
important indicator. 

The use of the gate of the royal palace (bab ekallim bab Sarri) as an administrative cen- 
ter leads in Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian to the meaning “court, government.’”®’ 


2. The Lexeme. Heb. Sa‘ar, “gate,” denotes in the first instance an entrance to a build- 
ing, a conspicuous architectural feature in a facade with a defensive or an esthetic pur- 
pose. Such a gate may also appear in the wall surrounding the grounds of a temple, a 
palace, or an urban settlement.°® By synecdoche, Sa‘ar can denote the entirety of a 
ward or city. Symbolically, it can take on connotations of strength and power. Used lit- 
erally, Sa‘ar is a particularization of the more general lexeme petah,® “entrance.” 


lic structure of a temple (1 K. 6:31; Ezk. 41:17,20) or palace (2 S. 11:9; 1 K. 14:27), or 
even a city gate (1 K. 17:10), Saar is not used for the entrance to a domestic building, 
which generally is architecturally inconspicuous.” More specifically than petah, it de- 
notes the architecturally conspicuous entrance to a public building or the structural 
complex marking the entrance to urban wards, towns, and cities. 

In Jgs. 18:16-17 petah hasSa‘ar denotes the entrance area of the gate to a multiple- 
family area inhabited by the extended family, bét mikd (v. 13), living together as nu- 
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clear families in several bdatim,’' In Dt. 6:9 and 11:20 the city gate (Sareykä) is distin- 
guished from the entrance to an ordinary house (m*züzöt bétekd). 

The noun Saar denotes the gates of the courts of the first and second Jerusalem tem- 
ples (2 K. 15:35; Jer. 7:2; 20:2; 26:10; 36:10; Ezk. 8:3,14; 9:2; 10:19; 11:1; 40:20-37; 
44:1-3; 1 Ch. 26:12-16);/* in Ezk. 40:48 it denotes the entrance to the temple building 
itself. In Ps. 24:7,9, the gates of the outer court of the temple are addressed and sum- 
moned to adoration (f° S"arım rä'sekem). 

Heb. ns’ rō `š denoting a gesture of attention and rejoicing is paralleled by Ugar. ns” 
ris (Su/tsu Ilm r'Sstkm/-hm;? nsi ris hrtm) and Akk. resa nasi" (cf. also resa Suggü'>), 
The r@a’sim are not parts of the gate’® or watchtowers upon the gates,” Just as in Old 
Babylonian usage a temple can be called upon to lift up its head (bitum lu nasi ressü, 
“let the temple raise its head’””’®), so in Ps. 24:7,9 this summons is addressed to the per- 
sonified gates of the temple (cf. Isa. 14:31). The gates in their adoration represent by 
synecdoche the entire sanctuary.’” 

Ps. 15 and 24 preserve petitions asking admittance at the outer gates as places of 
prayer. These gates separate the outer court of the temple (1 K. 7:9,12) from an inner 
court (1 K. 6:36; 7:12; Jer. 36:10)8! and may be identified with the ïa “rê sedeq and the 
§a‘ar [*yhwh in Ps. 118:19-20.8? But just as 118:22 uses the technical architectural term 
ro’§ pinnd, “cornerstone,” metaphorically, so too the Sa“ré sedeg as Sa‘ar l!*yhwh have 
metaphorical connotations that go beyond the literal meaning: they mark the transition 
from affliction to full life, from lament to thanksgiving. Faithful solidarity with the 
community (sedegq) is the way to Yahweh, who brings deliverance. A topographical 
distinction between the Sa“ré sedeq and the Sa‘ar l*yhwh in 118:19-20® is otiose. 

Reflecting the architecture of the Second Temple in Jerusalem,*4 supplements to P 
in Ex. 27:9-18a and 38:9-20 describe the tabernacle as being surrounded by a court, 
with access through a Sa‘ar hehäser on the east side, decked with curtains like the court 
itself (Ex. 27:16; 35:17; 38:18; 39:40; 40:8,33; Nu. 4:26). 


71. L. E. Stager, BASOR 260 (1985) 18-23. 

72. Busink, I, 143-51; II, 713-30; 827-38: 1178-87. 

13: KIG. 122, 1.27, 29: 

74. Gilg XII, 149-50; EA 7:17; 11:27. 

75. W. G.. Lambert, /rag 27 (1965) 5, H, 11, 20-21. 

76. C. Warren, Excavations at Jerusalem (London, 1871), 111: “cataracta, portcullis”; for 
other proposed identifications see H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59. CC (Eng. tr. 1988), 314. 

77. M. L Gruber, Aspects of Nonverbal Communication in the Ancient Near East. StPohl \2, 2 
vols. (1980), I, 600-607, citing Akk. resan (dual), “double battlements,” as a motif in royal in- 
scriptions. 

78. JRAS Centenary Sup (1924), pl. 9, vo. VI, 25, 27. 

79. Kapelrud, 152. 

80. See V.2 below. 

81. Otto, Jerusalem, 54. 

82. Beyerlin, 94-97: see V.2 below. 

83. Kraus, ZDPV 75:131-32. 

84. Fritz, Tempel und Zelt, 164-65. 
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In the preexilic period, officials called “keepers of the threshold” (söm“r@ hassap) 
were associated with the temple gates (2 K. 12:10[Eng. 9]; 22:4; 23:4; 25:18; Jer. 35:4; 
52:24; 1 Ch. 9:19: 2 Ch. 34:9). It was their job to deposit monetary offerings at the en- 
trance to the temple (2 K. 12:10[9]; 22:4; 2 Ch. 34:9). In the postexilic period this of- 
fice may have been linked with liturgical functions at the temple gates.°® In this period 
they and the “doorkeepers” ($ rim bassippim) were among the gatekeepers (S06 rim) 
of the temple.®’ 

The word Sa’ar is also used for entrances to palace complexes. In Jer. 22:2,4 (ïa “rê 
habbayit hazzeh), Sa‘ar refers to the gate of the king’s palace in Jerusalem (cf. the two- 
chamber palace gate on the Ophel in Jerusalem, dating from the Iron II.C period®®), In 
2 K. 11 the text mentions a “runners’ gate” (Sa'ar harasim, v. 19) and a “horse gate” 
(Sa‘ar sûs, v. 6)®° as entrances to the palace precincts. In 2 Ch. 23:15 and Neh. 3:28 the 
latter is called Sa’ar hassüsim. Jer. 31:40 mentions a gate with this name as part of the 
fortifications on the east side of Jerusalem. Galling distinguishes between the city gate 
called the “horse gate” and a temple gate called the “rock gate” (Sa‘ar stir, 2 K. 11:6 
INRSV: the gate Sur]).?° Gunneweg distinguishes the entrance to the palace (2 K. 11:6) 
from a “horse gate” on the north side of the temple precincts.”! But this view conflicts 
with 2 Ch. 23:15. A horse gate leading into the temple is hard to imagine. The “horse 
gate” should be interpreted as a palace gate that was not incorporated into the 
postexilic defenses of Jerusalem (mé‘al Sa‘ar-hassisim).?* 

In 2 K. 9:31 Sa‘ar refers to the gate of the palace in Samaria; cf. also the four- 
chamber gate 1567 of the court of palace 1723 at Megiddo and the six-chamber gate of 
the palace at Lachish (both Iron H.B). 

The palace entrances were guarded by bodyguards (hassom‘rim petah bêl 
hammelek, | K. 14:27), who controlled all forms of access to the palace; their duties 
were therefore not limited to the gate. This function links them with the s6mér hassa’ar 
of the temple precincts (Neh, 3:29; cf. 1 Ch. 26:1-19)°° and distinguishes them from 
the sö’er (2 S. 18:26; 2 K. 7:10) of the city gate.°* The office of “guardian of the thresh- 
old” (Sömer hassap), one of the high officials of the royal court (2 K. 25:18; Jer. 
52:24), was connected with the entrance to the king’s throne room (Est. 2:21). In Est, 
4:2,6, Saar hammelek refers literally to the entrance to the palace; in 2:19,21; 5:9, it re- 
fers to the entrance to the official area, distinct from the king’s private chambers;”> cf. 
the distinction in Akkadian between babänu, “part of a gate, public area,’””® and bitanu, 


86. M. Oeming, Das wahre Israel. BWANT 128 (1990), 203. 
87. J. W. Wright. 

88. E. and B. Mazar, Excavations, 13-28. 58-60. 

89. E. Würthwein, Könige Il: 1.Kön. 17—2.Kön. 25. ATD XI/2 (1984), 344 n. 5. 
90. PJ 27:52. 

91. Gunneweg, Nehemia, 72. 

92. See IV below, 

93. J. W. Wright. 

94. See also Salonen, 125ff. 

95. Loretz, 

96. CAD, I, 7a. 
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“inner quarters.”’ In Est. 3:2-3; 5:13; 6:10, Saar hammelek is used figuratively for the 
seat of government, as a term for the royal household, including both domestic staff 
and officials.’® In Dnl. 2:49 w@aäniye'l bit*ra® malkä’ means that Daniel belongs to the 
royal court. Behind this use of Sa'ar hammelek/t*ra‘ malk@ in Est. 3:2-3 and Dnl. 2:49 
stands Neo-Bab. and Late Bab. bab Sarri, possibly mediated through Persian. 

There is also an Egyptian parallel: ‘ryt, “watch; gate structure through which one 
enters the royal palace,’’? which played a role in the administration of justice and gen- 
eral government. !00 

Prov. 14:19, illustrating the dependence of consequences on actions, states that the 
wicked must bow down at the gates of the righteous (ša “rê saddiq). The plural suggests 
a palace!"! whose gates metaphorically symbolize strength, power, and impregnability. 

The fortifying function of securing the entrance to a building or district is particu- 
larly clear in the use of the lexeme Sa‘ar to denote the gate of a fortress (ïa “rê habbirä, 
Neh, 2:8; cf. 7:2),102 

The fortifying function of a gate also comes to the fore in the use of Sa’ar to denote 


Josh. 8:29; 20:4; Jgs. 9:35,44; 16:2,3; 2 K. 23:8; Jer. 17:24; Ezk. 48:31; 2 Ch. 32:6, 
$d‘ar is combined in a construct phrase with => TY Tr to denote a settlement defended 
by walls; in Dt. 21:19 it is combined with — OPA mägqöm to express the same mean- 
ing. In Gen. 19:1 (Sodom); | S, 17:52 (Ekron); Jer, 1:15; 17:19,21,24,27; 22:19; Mic. 
1:12; Lam. 4:12; Neh. 7:3; 13:19 (Jerusalem); Ps. 9:15[14]; 87:2 ([daughter] Zion, re- 
ferring to Jerusalem), Saar is combined with a city name. In these combinations the 
gate, an outstanding feature, stands by synecdoche for the settlement as a whole. 
When Sa’ar appears in combination with elements of the gate, we meet the semantic 
aspect of Saar as a gate structure in its poliorcetic complexity.!0 The phrase tök 
hasSa‘ar (2 S. 9:18) denotes the interior of the structure, which can consist of two to six 
chambers;' the phrase gag hassa‘ar (2 S. 18:24) denotes the roof of the gate.!"° The 
phrase “/?yat haSSa‘ar (2 S. 19:1[18:33]) refers to the upper chamber of the gate, espe- 
cially of a gate tower. (Egyptian and Assyrian representations of Syro-Palestinian gates 


97. CAD, Il, 274-75; cf. also Heinrich, Paläste, 186-87. 

98. See Wehr, who cites Xenophon Cyropedia 7.5.25: hai pylai hai tou basileiou and Turk. 
bab-i-‘alr, “the high gate’: cf. also Ahigar 3.44; 1.9; 2.17 (AP, 212-13): tr hyk[/bb hvkl”, 

99. W, Helck, Zur Verwaltung des Mittleren und Neuen Reichs (1958), 65. 

100, See V.2 below. 

LOL. A. Meinhold, Die Sprüche. ZBK 16, 2 vols. (1991), I, 238. 

102. Otto, Jerusalem, 106, 137-38. On the gates of the Arad fortress see Herzog et al., 
BASOR 254; Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem, 1981), 7-8, 10; on the gates of the for- 
tress at Tell el-Kheleifeh see Pratico, 13-14, with ills. 10-11. 

103. For Palestine see Herzog, Stadftor, 157-60; for Mesopotamia see Damerji, 259-85, and 
passim; for the Hellenistic and Roman period see Lawrence, 246-72; Brands, 49-68, 

104, See III below. 

105. Biran (/EJ 34:12, fig. 8) reconstructs the roof of the four-chamber gate at Dan, almost 25 
feet high, as a flat roof; on the technique of constructing gate roofs, see also Gregori, 92-93: 
Naumann, 158-59. 
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from without!" depict windows above the lintel; stairs have been found in gates, e.g., 
level IV/III at Timna [Tell el-Batashi].)!°’ The phrases petah (hassa’ar) (Jgs. 
9:35,40,44; 16:2; 2 S. 10:8; 11:3; 2 K. 7:3; 10:8; 23:8; Isa. 8:29; 20:4: etc.) and m*bö’ 


‘et te r 


hasSa‘ar (2 Ch. 23:15) refer to the entranceway and interior of the gate, daltöt-hassa'ar 
to the leaves set into the gate,!°§ which in the Iron Age was always open into the town. 
Egyptian representations of Syro-Palestinian gates during the Late Bronze Age always 
depict a horizontal lintel;!°°? Assyrian representations from the Iron Age, by contrast, 
depict an arch or a straight lintel.!!" The hinges were covered by pilasters or wales in 
the outward-facing entranceway, to prevent the leaves and their hinges from being 
prised out, That could be accomplished only by smashing the doorposts (m*züzöt 
[hassaar], Jgs. 16:3; cf. Ezk. 45:19; 46:2). 

The leaves of the Iron Age gate at Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh) were made of cypress 
and pine, those of the gate at Lachish of acacia reinforced with bronze fittings.!!! The 
term sap hassa‘ar (Ezk. 40:6-7; cf. Zeph. 2:14) denotes the outward-facing horizontal 
stone beneath the gate leaves, in which the pivots Cammôt, Isa. 6:4) were set (cf. Akk. 
sippulm], “doorjamb,”!!* also used in the sense of “gate entranceway”: ina sippi 
babänt!!). Zwickel differentiates between sap and miptan, the former denoting the 
outer threshold, the latter the inner threshold. The phrase miptan haSSa‘ar (Ezk. 46:2) 
means the threshold of the gate,!!4 

The terms bfriah (hassa’ar) (Jgs. 16:3; Ps. 147:13; Neh. 3:3,6,13-15) and man’üle 
(hassa’ar) (Neh. 3:3,6,13-15; cf. 1 Mc. 9:50) refer to the bars and crossbars of the gate. 
The bars of a gate might be sliding horizontal beams set in a slot in the wall, as in the 
gate at Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh): vertical beams thrust into a hole in the threshold, as 
in the gates at Dor and Carchemish; or beams propped diagonally against each leaf and 
supported by a stone or metal footing in the floor of the entranceway, as in the gates at 
Lachish and Tell Halaf.!! The bars could be put in place to secure the gate at night.!!® 
In Isa. 45:1 d'lātayim and S"arim are used together pleonastically: “doors and gates” 
represent all forms of access to sovereignty. 

The phrase derek hassa‘ar (2 S. 15:2; Ezk. 9:2; etc.) refers to the road leading to the 
gate, often enclosed by walls to impede the approach of enemies (as in the case of the 
Iron Age gates at Dan, Megiddo, and Beer-sheba). 
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The “blueprint” for the new temple in the book of Ezekiel also speaks of tā ê 
hassa'ar, “recesses, chambers,” in the gates of the temple court (Ezk. 40:10)!'7 as well 
as ketep (hasSa‘ar), the “wall” or “side” of the gate (40:18,44; 46:19). The influence of 
the temple’s architecture is reflected in the expression "Alam hassa‘ar, “vestibule of the 
vate” (40:7-9,15,39-40; 44:3; 46:2,8).118 

The words dawid vöseb bén-sné hass“arim in 2 S. 18:24 point to the presence of an 
outer gate in addition to the main gate; such a complex is found at Iron Age Dan, 
Megiddo, Lachish, Beer-sheba, Gezer, and Timnah (Tell el-Batashi). An interpretation 
that has David seated in a gate chamber with front and back doors!!” must postulate an 
elliptical mode of expression (found, e.g., in Josh. 2:5,7) that shortened daltöt hassa‘ar 
to haSSa‘ar, Against this interpretation stands the fact that Iron Age gates had doors 
only on the outside, not on the interior side. 

The gate was a prominent architectural feature of the fortifications that made a settle- 
ment an Trrather than a village.!2° By synecdoche, therefore, it can represent the city as 
a whole with its inhabitants. In 1 K. 8:37 and 2 Ch. 6:28, a Dtr list of plagues is ex- 
panded to include the enemy that oppresses Israel b® eres S“arayw. While the plagues of 
famine, pestilence, etc., affect the entire land, the cities are the primary targets of the en- 
emy’s oppression. In Mic. 1:9, in an exilic Samaria-Jerusalem schema, Sa'ar ‘ammi is 
identified with Jerusalem. Ob. 13 also uses Sa‘ar ‘ammi in this sense (cf. Ob. 11,16-17). 

In Akkadian the word bab(u), “gate,” could have the connotation of a city ward as- 
sociated with its own gate. Palestinian cities and towns, being on a smaller scale, gen- 
erally had only a single gate; thus Saar was used to mean the city as a whole. But just 
as Akk. babu(m) and babtu(m) could also refer to a community of people living in a 
ward, organized into gentilic associations, so Sa’ar could also have the connotation of 
an association of persons. Ruth 4:10 uses Sa‘ar m*gomo in parallel with ‘ehdyw. The 
emendation of Sa‘ar m‘gömö to ‘ammé'2! captures the meaning of the MT Saar 
m*qgomo: the genealogy (Sem; cf. Akk. Sumul[m]!?*) of the deceased is to be carried on 
among his brothers and kindred in his dwelling place. In Ruth 3:11 the translation of 
Sa’ar as “gate” in kol-Sa‘ar ‘ammi makes little sense, so that translations such as “ev- 
eryone within these walls”!23 and “everyone within the gate of my people”!2* have 
been proposed. But ‘ammi refers to the clan (note the suffix)!25 to which the Sa‘ay, like 
the babtu(m) (in the sense of “extended family”), belongs. The clan is affected by 
Boaz’s intention to take Ruth in marriage; the privileged go é/ is a member of this clan, 
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123. EŬ. 

124. E. Zenger. Ruth. ZBK 8 (1986). 68. 

125, — XI, 169-70. 
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and Ruth’s worth is well known to it. From this sense of Saar as a gentilic association, 
Deuteronomy develops a complex system requiring separate treatment.!?6 

Like the palace gate, the city gate can take on metaphorical connotations of strength 
and power when a land is represented by its urban centers. The victory formula yrs @1 


the might of the enemies to be vanquished. 

Theological meaning attaches to Sa’ar when it denotes the entrance to the heavenly 
realm or the netherworld of the dead. In Isa. 38:10 and Sir. 51:9 (cf. also Wis. 16:13). 
Sa“ré §° Gl refers to the gates of the netherworld, which is pictured as a city.!2’ The mo- 
tif of the gates of the netherworld is common throughout the ancient Near East. It ap- 
pears in Mesopotamia, for example, in the mythological narratives of Ishtar’s descent 
into hell (bab KUR.NU.GIy, “the gate of the land of no return”)!?® and of Nergal and 
Ereshkigal.!2° It is also found in Egypt.'49 Similar to the motif of the Sa“¢ré Sl is that 
of the sa“ré mäwet in Ps. 9:14(13) and 107:18 and the §a“ré salmäwet in Job 38:17. 
Both mäwet and salmäwet are conceived spatially, as synonyms of S“öl (Job 30:23; 
Prov. 5:5; cf. Mt. 16:18).!7! 

In Gen. 28:17 Sa‘ar hassamayim (cf. Ps. 78:23) indicates the gate of heaven as the 
entrance to a heavenly palace. Akk. abulli Same, “gate of heaven”!32 (with reference to 
the god Ashur), is similar; cf. also abullf Sa Samé rapsuti, “the gates of the broad heav- 
ens.” !33 The link between the motif of the gate of heaven and the sulläm (“ladder to 
heaven”) in Gen. 28:12 is the Mesopotamian ziggurat, a terraced temple.'**+ The story 
of Nergal and Ereshkigal'> speaks of a simmiltu (“stairway”) with “the gate of Anu, 
Enlil, and Ea” at its top.'3° There are many other passages referring to cosmic gates, es- 
pecially in connection with the sun god Shamash.!37 We also find the expression 
KA.DINGIR.RA babili, “holy gate.”!58 Jacobsen discusses the divinization of the temple 
gate and the function of the temple as the gateway of the gods in Mesopotamia. !+° 
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[1902], pl. 49, 13; ef. I [1902], 126): A. Schollmeyer, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen und 
Gebete an Samas (1912), no. 16, IV, 14: also CAD, I/1, 83, 87: I, 22; II, 55, For Ugaritic see 
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In Egyptian cosmology a boundary separates the roof of heaven from the earthly world. 
Gates enable the sun god to embark on his daily journey through the heavens in the morn- 
ing and to enter the realm of the dead in the evening; + the same gates enable the departed 
to enter and escape from the realm of the dead. Through the double doors of their statue 
shrines and the temple gates connecting the heavenly and earthly realms, deities enter the 
world in procession.!*! According the Book of the Gates (Ramesside period),!** the 
netherworld is divided into twelve regions, with connecting gates (3, rw.t, S63) guarded by 
gatekeepers.!# Through these gates the sun god passes during the night, but the dead 
cannot pass. Therefore they get to see the light of the sun for only one hour during the 
nisht.!** The continuation of this life in the next takes place behind a false door, 14 


3. Deuteronomy. a. Pre-Din Material. The pre-Dtn occurrences of Saar in Dt. 
21:19; 22:15,24; 25:7 have no suffix; thus they differ from the Dtn and Dtr occurrences 
of S"äareykäa/sa”rekem, which always have a suffix. The pre-Dtn occurrences are lim- 
ited to the corpus of family laws inserted into chs. 12—26* by the Dtn redactor as part 
of his reform (21:15-17,18-2la; 22:13-21a,22a,23,244,25,27-29; 24:1-4a,5; 25:5- 
10).'4° A consistent conceptual and lexical field is associated with the lexeme Sa‘ar in 
this corpus. In 21:19; 22:15; 25:7, the elders are associated with the gate as a place 
where judgment is given.!4/ 

Dt. 22:24 is elliptical, Unlike 21:18-21a; 22:13-21a; 25:5-10, the text of 22:22-29* 
does not thematize the judicial procedure. A concise schema, found also in cuneiform 
law codes, !*® distinguishes the various circumstances surrounding adultery and the dif- 
fering legal consequences. The delinquents are brought before a court at the gate 
(höse'tem.... el-Sa‘ar), where the differences between adultery and rape laid out in vv. 
23-27” are applied to the case before the execution of one or both (v. 24). V. 24 refers 
to the very opposite of a lynching: it points to an orderly procedure to consider the dif- 
fering circumstances outlined in vv. 22-29%, 
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When someone accused of a transgression is brought to the gate fo be judged by the 
elders, the expression used is ys (hiphil) e/-sa’ar, When someone goes to the Saar to 
seek legal redress before the court of elders, the expression used is h Sa‘ar(@) (Dt. 
25:7, cf. Ruth 4:1). 

Several laws in Dt. 21:18-21;!49 22:13-21a;!50 25:5-10!>! include procedural stipu- 
lations; here the motif of judgment at the Saar is integral and should not be isolated by 
literary analysis. In 22:22-29*, too, the Sa’ar motif is constitutive. All the traditions in 
these sections reflect legal reforms benefiting those with diminished social and legal 
power. In 21:18-21a the legal function of the paterfamilias with respect to family mem- 
bers is transferred to the judges at the gate,!>- In 22:13-2la a married woman is pro- 
tected against a false accusation by her husband charging her with adultery as an ın- 
choative wife.!>3 In 22:22-29* a wife is protected against rape by a deterrent threat; if 
rape should occur, she is protected against the charge of adultery. In 25:5-10 a widow is 
protected against the loss of her portion if her husband’s estate has not been divided. !54 

The family law corpus Dt. 21:15-2la; 22:13-29*, 24:1-5*, 25:5-10 brings together 
laws originating in urban practice. In 21:19,20; 22:17,18; 25:8, the elders are called 
zigne hditr (tro); in 21:2la and 22:2la, the executors are called ‘ansé ‘tré (Trä). In 
22:22-29* the distinction between commission of an offense bar (vv. 23,24) and 
bassddeh (vv. 25,27) implies an urban perspective, as does the judgment of the case at 
the Saar hair (v. 24). The individual legal traditions included in this family law corpus 
derive from urban jurisprudence or describe the urban administration of justice and its 
reform from the perspective of legal reflection. The corpus as a whole is a product of 
scribal erudition in the cities of preexilic Judah.!>5 The Dtn redactor, interpreting and 
reforming the Covenant Code on the hermeneutical principle of cultic centralization, 
included this corpus in Dt. 12—26*, adding to the family law of the Covenant Code only 
the law in Ex. 22:15-16(16-17).!>® 

In the perspective of the Dtn and pre-Dtn redaction, the authority exercised by the 
elders is limited to deciding cases governed by family law; all other cases are decided 
by local courts presided over by judges and scribes (16:18). In a case of murder by an 
unknown hand, the elders serve as local representatives in the expiation of the 
bloodguilt; but they exercise no judicial authority in legal proceedings. The appearance 
of elders and judges side by side in the Dtn and pre-Dtn redaction of Dt. 12-26 is con- 
sistent and does not require a late dating of either the judges!?’ or the elders!>* as a Dtr 
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addition to Dt. 19-25 during the exile. The phrase Sa’ar m*qomo in 21:19 shows that 
this family law was not formulated from the perspective of the Dtn contrast between 
magom and S"ärim, which is also a given in the Dtr redactions, 

b. Din Redaction. The lexeme Sa‘ar is central to the Dtn and pre-Dtn redaction of 
Dt. 12-26; the use of the 2d person singular suffix in 12:15,17,18,21; 14:21,27,28,29; 
15:7,22; 16:5,11,14,18; 17:2,5,8; 18:6; 23:17(16); 24:14; 26:12 (21 [3 x 7] occur- 
rences) distinguishes this usage from the Dtr Sa“rékem in 12:12. 

The central importance of Sa‘ar for the late preexilic Dtn redaction of Dt. 12—26* is 
a result of the lexeme’s function in the complex of motifs associated with centralization 
as the hermeneutical key to the Dtn conceptions of how to interpret existing legal tradi- 
tions, especially those in the Covenant Code. Drawing on the altar law of the Covenant 
Code in Ex. 20:24,!>° Dt. 12:13 distinguishes offerings b*kol-maq6ém, which are forbid- 
den, from the required offerings bammäqöm (+ centralization formula). The legitimate 
alternative to sacrifice b’kol-mägöm is noncultic slaughtering b*kol-S*areykd (v. 15), so 
that we have the following sequence of contrasts: b*kol-maqgom (v. 13) — bammägqöm 
(v. 14) — b*%kol-S"äreyka (v. 15). 

As a formula contrasting with b’%kol-magöm in v. 13, the phrase b%kol-Säareykä ap- 
pears only in v. 15 and in the application of the cultic centralization formula to the re- 
form of the judiciary in 16:18. The invariable pl. s"äreykä expresses the perspective of 
an observer at the central sanctuary surveying the many towns scattered throughout the 
land. 

In the ancient Near East and in Israel, a gate is a place of transition from a salubri- 
ous, sheltered space to a chaotic and perilous outside world:'® the city gate is thus a 
transition from the sheltered space of the walled city to the outside world,!®! a transi- 
tion that must be made safe by architectural and magical means. The Dtn redaction re- 
verses this perspective. The S"ärim open on the central sanctuary, the mägqöm that God 
has chosen; from it they receive their beneficence and power to sustain life. The land as 
a whole is a world structured around this sanctuary, under God's sovereignty. This per- 
spective reflects the administrative hierarchy of Jerusalem, the central city, and the ru- 
ral towns of Judah,!°? now raised to the cultic plane and interpreted cultically. The in- 
troductory motif of blessing b®kol-S°areyka in 12:15 makes clear that the S°a@rim are 
not a profane no-man’s-land: they are subject to God’s sovereign authority and are 
viewed in their relationship to the central sanctuary.!® 

The festival calendar in 16:1-17 is framed by w*-gqätal clauses in the Passover legis- 
lation of vv. 1-8.1° These clauses set forth the critical innovations combining Passover 
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with the Festival of Unleavened Bread, developed in a series of yigtöl clauses in vv. 3- 
5. Vv. 2 and 7 require the Passover sacrifice to be offered at the central sanctuary 
bammägöm (+ centralization formula). This requirement is developed in vv. 4b-6. The 
words ki ‘im contrast the prohibition forbidding offering the Passover sacrifice b* ahad 
§“dreyka (+ gift of the land clause) with the commandment to offer it bammägöm!® (+ 
centralization formula). On the assumption that the pre-Dtn Passover was a clan cele- 
bration (Ex. 12:21-23),!°° Sa’ar here (like Akk. babtu[m]) has the genealogical conno- 
tations of the clan. In the celebration of the three great annual! festivals at the central 
sanctuary, the community of Israel is constituted cultically. During the Festival of 
Weeks (Dt. 16:9-12)!©7 and the Festival of Booths, Israel manifests itself as a festal 
community of cultic rejoicing (smh), which includes the landless (i.e., Levites and 
strangers) as well as widows and orphans, the classical examples of the dispossessed 
(v. 11).168 

It is inappropriate to interpret the cultic centralization that lies behind the dialectic 
of central sanctuary (hammägöm) and S"ärim as a secularizing movement.!® The 
5"ärım are linked with the central sanctuary by a “pilgrimage schema” associated with 
the centralization formula, comprising as its basic elements the festal meal, rejoicing, 
and the participation of all, including the landless.!’0 But it is not just the pilgrimages 
to the central sanctuary that bless the s“arim, but also the doing of God’s will to pre- 
serve the purity of the land and social responsibility toward the landless. The reason 
that the Dtn redactor contrasts §*arim with hammägöm is not to urbanize Dtn theology 
by restricting the priestly b°kol-mds*botékem (Ex. 12:20; 35:3; etc.) to the cities.!” 
Such an interpretation is contradicted not only by the extension of removing leaven 
b°kol-g°bul*ka (Dt. 16:4a), but also by the command not to defile “your land 
( 'admät'kä) that Yahweh has given you” (21:23; cf. 24:4) and the command to purge 
evil from Israel (bi’arta formula, 22:22; cf. 19:13; 21:9), and above all by the paral- 
lelism of ‘ars*ka and S“dareykda in 24:14. 

In the Dtn theology of Dt, 12-26* the semantic connotations of §“dreyka, which ap- 
proximate the meaning of Akk. babtu(m), are clear in the integration formula “Ser 
bis"ärevkä. The cultic integration of the landless into the festival community reflects 
their inclusion in the S"ärim, the gentilic associations of clans or extended families in 
the local towns. The integration formula in 12:18; 14:21,27,29; 16:11,14; (24:14) has 
its focus in 12:18; 14:27; 16:11, in the integration of hallewi “Ser bis“areyka into the 
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s“ärim of the local associations, This Dtn redaction has an interest in the Levites in 
their relationship to the central sanctuary. They are named only in connection with 
cultic activities and in laws concerning the central sanctuary, but not in the list of the 
dispossessed in 24:19,21.!17 

In Dt. 12:18, in the regulations governing the tithe, the integration formula is incor- 
porated into the primary commandment. The Levites are to share in the consumption of 
the tithe at the central sanctuary. Here the motifs of integrating the landless Levites into 
the cultic community and feeding the hungry are combined. Among the laws defining 
Yahweh’s prerogatives, regulations stipulating what must be set apart for him appear in 
14:22-15:23*, 26:2-13*, Here 14:27 repeats the formulation of the primary command- 
ment, in order to apply it to the provisions made for the triennial tithe (v. 29). In each 
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case the regulations are justified by the landlessness of the Levites bis"äreykaä. 

The relationship between the Levites bis*dreyka and the koh“nim hall*wiyim is de- 
fined in 18:6. The latter come me’ahad S*areyka and are allowed to function in associa- 
tion with the central sanctuary and at the central court (17:9; 18:6-7).!’* The language 
does not constitute an identification formula.!’> Neither should koh“nim hall*wiyim be 
excised as literarily secondary, on the grounds that only a single chosen kohén is men- 
tioned in 18:3b,4,5*.!76 The function of the support system in 18:1-8* is defined by its 
context, the judicial system established in 16:18-18:5*. The core of this passage is 
17:2-13*, which regulates the exercise of judicial authority. This core is framed by 
laws governing the personnel of the local and central courts in 16:18-19* and 18:1- 
8.177 The köh'nim hall*wiyim serve on the central court (17:9); when they function in 
this role, they have the authority of a köhen hä’ömed I[*Saret Sam ‘et-vhwh (v. 12). 
Therefore they are to be supported like the priests (18:1-8*), so that they are not depen- 
dent on the annual and triennial tithes like the Levites bis*@reykd. Only in the Dtr texts 
17:18; 24:18; 27:9 are the priests and Levites treated as identical cultic functionaries. 

In Dt. 16:14 the integration formula “Ser bis“areyka is extended from the Levites to 
the list of the dispossessed — strangers, widows, and orphans. In this regulation the 
dispossessed are distinguished from members of the family, who are characterized as a 
unit by the 2d person singular suffix. Instead, the dispossessed are assigned to the Sa‘ar 
of the landowners, to whom the regulation is addressed. In 14:29 (cf. 26:12), similarly, 
the integration formula is associated with the dispossessed, and the regulations govern- 
ing the triennial tithe are extended to include them. 

Each case involves the sa‘ar of the “you” (sg.) addressed by the text, within which 
reside the persons whose common bond is their landless status and the fact that as wid- 
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ows, orphans, and strangers they have lost the vital ties of genealogy.'’* Like the suf- 
fixes in the list of members of the nuclear family and their slaves in 12:18; 16:11,14, 
the suffix added to Sa’ar in the integration formula shows clearly that this lexeme, like 
Akk. babtu(m),'7° has not only a local connotation but also a genealogical connotation, 
in the sense of “clan” or “extended family” (cf. Ruth 3:1 1; 4:10). The landless and their 
families need to be integrated into the clans. From this integration arises the social ob- 
ligation, grounded in the cultic integration of the landless into the cultic community 
celebrating the pilgrimage festivals, which is no longer limited by genealogy.!® 

As part of the Dtn mosaic of 22:1-12*, 23:16-26*; 24:6—25:4* (within the larger 
unit of chs. 19-25), 23:16-26* associates social commandments (vv. |16-17,20[15- 
16,19],[21(20)],25-26[24-25]) with cultically thematized ordinances (vv. 18-19,22- 
24[17-18,21-23]). The series begins in vv. 16-17(15-16) with the commandment not to 
return an escaped slave, but to let him decide freely where he wants to live. The chain 
of expressions defining the place chosen in v. 17 (b*girbtka bammägöm “Ser-yibhar 
b®ahad S“"äreykä) moves from the general to the specific. The sequence leads up to 
5"ärim as a subdivision of the town (maqgom). With the nonspecific local sense of “city 
ward” as a starting point, b’ahad s“äreykä defines precisely the status of the escaped 
slaye. He is not enslaved once more. The slaves in 12:18; 16:11,14 are part of the fam- 
ily in contrast to the §“arim, the clans. Instead, the escaped slave is identified with the 
landless, for whom the integration formula uses S“drim. 

The primary commandment of cultic centralization, in the dialectic of hammagém 
and §“arim as the hermeneutical key to the Dtn redaction of Dt. 12-26“, also lies be- 
hind the judicial system in 16:18—18:8*. In accordance with established procedures, in- 
cluding the “model trial with its built-in requirement of two witnesses,” 181 in 17:2-13*, 
those cases that can be decided conclusively within the scope of the two-witnesses re- 
quirement, including cultic transgressions, are assigned to the local court (vv. 2aba, 
3aa,4,5a*,6-7). The ambiguous cases that were assigned to cultic courts at the local 
sanctuaries with the centralization of the cult are set aside (pl [niphal] bis“ areykäa) and 
transferred to the central court.!®? With Th ‘el magöm (+ centralization formula), the 
terminology of the cultic centralization command is applied to the judicial system,!*? 

Concise redactional activity is evidenced by 17:2,7, which recalls 13:2,6(1,5) with 
b*girb*ka and the briartä formula and expands b‘girb*ka by adding b@ahad Säarevka. 
Going beyond ch. 13, the judicial system laid down in 17:2-13* regulates procedures 
against the background of cultic centralization. The phrase b"ahad §*areyka clearly as- 
signs the case under discussion to the competent local court. The expression b‘qirb*ka 
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alone is too imprecise for a procedure meant to distinguish between local and central 
courts. In 13:7-12(6-11)* the connotations of Sa’ar, which are not simply local but also 
genealogical, include the case of apostasy with a family. 

Finally, the Dtn use of §“areykd in contrast to hammägqöm is linked with the use of 
sa ar for the place of judgment and execution, antedating the Dtn redaction, which is re- 
tained in 17:5. This text is not an example of inner-biblical exegesis reflecting different 
strata.!®* As in the relationship of Gen. 9:1-7a to Gen. 1:26-29,!9 we are dealing with an 
interpretive continuation in a single literary stratum and redactional conception. 

The judicial procedure in Dt. 17:2-13* is preceded by regulations governing the per- 
sonnel of local courts in 16:18-19, In ordering the installation of Söp“tim and Séf*rim in 
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these courts, this passage borrows the phrase bol S”äreyka from 12:15 and associates 
it with the Din short form (long forms and Dir) of the land-gift formula (“Ser yhwh 
‘loheyka nöten |*ka), elsewhere associated with §“areyka only in 16:5,18. In this man- 
ner, the laws governing festivals and the laws governing the judicial system are joined 
together. 

The regulations governing the personnel for local courts in 16:18-19* deal both 
with their appointment and their conduct in office. In 16:19 there is a link with Ex. 
23:6,8, the forensic regulations of the Covenant Code.!®° The phrase b%kol-S“ Greyka at 
the beginning of 16:18-19 makes definitively clear that the regulations govern the local 
courts. In 18:6, the key verse for the personnel of the central court, the words 
hammäqöm “Ser yibhar yhwh set these regulations apart from those governing the lo- 
cal courts. The Dtn centralization terminology hammaqom — S*arim is used in both 
the procedural regulations in 17:2-8* and the personnel regulations in 16:18-19; 18:1- 
8", Here, as in the Dtn redaction of Dt. 12-26* as a whole, the focus is on providing for 
the Levites, 

All the semantic connotations of the lexeme sa’ar in the Dtn redaction derive from 
the basic Meaning “city gate,” which is also its meaning in the pre-Dtn occurrences in 
Dt. 12-26*. Therefore the prominent use of this lexeme as a contrast to hammaqom in 
the late preexilic redaction of Deuteronomy presupposes an urbanized Judea, even 
when Sa'ar, like babtu(m), has the connotation of a genealogically integrated associa- 
tion. The historical context of the Dtn redaction is the forced urbanization of Judea dur- 
ing the Assyrian crisis of the 8th and 7th centuries. This urbanization went hand in 
hand with a weakening of traditional familial and genealogical relationships within the 
extended family.!®’ The Dtn redaction of Dt. 12-26* does not give up the genealogical 
ties binding the nuclear and extended family as the foundation of society. These are the 
social entities into which the landless are to be integrated. Slaves are assigned to nu- 
clear families, the landless — Levites, strangers, widows, and orphans — to clans. The 
power of the gentilic associations to integrate society was weakened by the upheavals 
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of the Assyrian period. The Dtr reform steps into the breach, establishing a support 
system for the Levites through the institution of the regular tithe and for the landless 
through the triennial tithe. The latter (26: 12-13) constitutes the end and goal of the Dtn 
reform program. As one of the pillars of the Dtn redaction, the integration formula “Ser 
bis“äreykä aims at integrating the landless into the genealogically integrated associa- 
tions of the clans. 

But the ability of the gentilic associations to integrate strangers is not the sole bene- 
fit of the integration formula. The other is the constitution of Israel through the cultic 
celebration of the pilgrimage festivals at the central sanctuary, shared in by all, includ- 
ing the landless (16:11,14), The program of cultic integration of Judahite society per- 
mits its ethos to transcend the boundaries of genealogy. The Dtn reform program is a 
response to the social upheavals caused by the Assyrian crisis and the consequent up- 
rooting of many individuals. 

c. Dtr Redaction. The language of the Dtr redactor of the Decalog (DtrN) makes use 
of the integration formula of the Dtn redactor.!®® The Dtr redactor, however, reinforces 
the genealogical connotation of §*areykad. In the Dtn redaction ger does not have a suf- 
fix when used with the integration formula; the stranger is thus distinct from the mem- 
bers of narrower family. In the Sabbath commandment of the Decalog (Dt. 5:14), how- 
ever, the gerkä “Ser bıs"äreykä appears in the series listing members of a nuclear 
family living under one roof, including domestic animals; and 31:12 lists gér*ka “Ser 
bis“äreykä in a series that includes men, women, and children. 

Going beyond the legal functions of the Levites, the Dtr redactors equate them 
with the priests in 17:18; 24:8; 27:9, but have no particular interest in improving 
their support beyond what is provided in the Dtn redaction. In 12:12 the integration 
formula with hallewi is simply included as a quotation from Dtn usage. This is the 
only Dtr use of the integration formula in Dt. 12-16; it is explained by the fact that 
12:12 expands the six Dtn occurrences in 12:18; 14:21,27,29; 16:11,14 to seven.!®° 
In 6:9 and 11:20 Sa‘ar in the sense of “city gate” is one of the places (along with the 
doorposts of houses!°°) where the words of Yahweh’s ford are to be written.!?! The 
Dtr curse traditions (28:52,55,57) use the plural of Sa‘ar in the general sense of “city 
gate” or “city.” 
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HI. Iron Age Gates. Alongside the occurrences of Saar in literary contexts, ar- 
chaeology yields importance evidence for the function of city gates in the context of ar- 
chitectural history. 

Several Early Iron Age gates have been found: two-chamber gates at Beer-sheba 
(stratum VII)!9* and Megiddo (V.A),!°4 and four-chamber gates at Ashdod (X).!% 
The evidence is too scanty to support localization of the Early Iron four-chamber 
gate tradition in the coastal plain and the two-chamber tradition inland. The gates at 
Megiddo (under the influence of the coastal plain) and Beer-sheba can hardly be as- 
signed to the same architectural tradition. Beer-sheba is associated with an Early 
Iron architectural tradition in the Negeb.!”> Gates of the monarchic period (Iron II) 
are characterized by a broad, usually straight path permitting an easy flow of traffic, 
a gate structure sited on the city side of the wall, and gate leaves invariably on the 
outward side, an arrangement that points to the civil function of the gate in the life of 
the city and contrasts with the fortified gates of the Middle Bronze period, which 
could also be shut on the city side (e.g., the east gate at Shechem!”®). There are six- 
chamber gates at Megiddo (IV.B), Hazor (X), Gezer (VI), Lachish (IV: city gate 
and palace gate), Ashdod (IX),!°7 and Tel ‘Ira (Tell Garra).!?® There are four- 
chamber gates at Dan, Beer-sheba (V and III), Megiddo (IV.A), Gezer (main gate 
[IV] and outer gate),!°° Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh; “early gate’’),7°° Timnah (Tell el- 
Batashi) (III),20! Dor,202 Beth-shan (V),2°2 Jerusalem (north gate?),2°* and Ekron 
(Khirbet el-Muganna’) (II.B).2°° There are two-chamber gates at Mizpah (“late 
gate”’),2°© Dor,?"’ Kinnereth (Tell el-Oreme) (II),2°* Timnah (I), Khirbet el- 
Qom,?!" Tell Beit Mirsim,?!! Ekron (IM.A).?!? Khirbet Abu Mudawer, Khirbet 
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Whether Megiddo had a south gate of this nature must be considered uncertain, despite 
the similar treatment of the walls, since the area has not yet been excavated. 

To increase security against a military attack, as early as Iron II.A the access roads 
to the gates at Megiddo, Dor, and Beer-sheba took a sharp bend. In the Iron I.B period, 
this arrangement appears at Dan, Mizpah (“early gate”), Timnah, and elsewhere.**9 We 
also find transverse walls blocking direct entry to the gate, as at Mizpah and Ashdod 
(IX). Outer gates were also added to the gates at Dan, Megiddo, Lachish, Beer-sheba, 
Gezer, and Timnah. At Ashdod and Megiddo six-chamber gates were replaced with 
four-chamber gates. 

During the Iron I.C period (to 586 B.C.E.), the two-chamber gate was the dominant 
form. At Dor, Timnah, Ekron, Gezer (III), and Megiddo (II), ++ four-chamber gates 
were replaced with two-chamber gates. At Megiddo this change was undertaken when 
the city became an Assyrian provincial capital. In the case of some of the other towns 
where a two-chamber gate replaced a four-chamber gate with the transition from the 
9th to the 8th century, we may also assume the influence of Assyrian policies, which 
sought to inhibit a strong fortification of Palestine. A new two-chamber gate was 
built at Kinnereth. The six-chamber gate at Lachish (II), destroyed by the Assyrians, ** 
was rebuilt as a simple gate with a gate house. Even in this period, the six- and four- 
chamber gate design did fall into total disuse. Beer-sheba (II/II), in the south of Judah, 
kept the plan of a four-chamber gate, and Tel ‘Ira that of a six-chamber gate. At the for- 
tress of Tell el-Kheleifeh, a new four-chamber gate was built.”** The design of the 7th- 
century gate in the north wall of Jerusalem has not yet been determined.**” 

During the Persian period, the preexilic two-chamber gate of Dor was destroyed.7*° 
At Lachish (I) a gate was built after the plan of the preexilic “simple gate.”*4’ At 
Megiddo the buildings with two parallel rectangular rooms (603, 604) near the site of 
the preexilic gate may be interpreted as the Persian period entrance to the city, with 
barracks (rooms 634, 635),**8 or as an internal gate.™ Kenyon” has proposed a Per- 
sian period date for the gate on the western ridge of the southwest hill of Jerusalem. ?! 


IV. Pre-Hellenistic Jerusalem. The OT speaks of gates in the northern citadel of 
the Jerusalem settlement on the southeast hill. The location of these gates is known 
quite precisely. In the northwest corner of the northern defenses of Jerusalem, north of 
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the temple on the southeast hill, stood the Corner Gate (Saar happınnä). According to 
2 K. 14:13 and 2 Ch. 25:23,%2 the Corner Gate was 400 cubits (about 600 ft.) from the 
Ephraim Gate (cf. Neh. 12:39), which was part of the western defenses of the southeast 
hill. According to Jer. 31:38, the Corner Gate was west of the towers of Hananel?>? and 
the Hundred (Neh. 3:1; 12:39), which constituted the northern citadel (bird, Neh. 7:2). 
Expanded in the Hasmonean and Herodian periods, these towers were called the 
Antonia under Herod.>>* Zec. 14:10 describes Jerusalem as extending east to west 
“from the Gate of Benjamin to the place of the former gate (Sa‘ar häri’Sön), to the Cor- 
ner Gate (Sa‘ar happinnä)” (the next words describe its extent north to south), suggest- 
ing the long tradition of the corner gate, According to 2 Ch. 26:9, King Uzziah built 
towers at the Corner Gate to fortify it. The expression ‘al Saar does not refer to battle- 
ments but to projecting towers like those associated with the Iron Age gate at Mizpah 
(Tell en-Nasbeh) and the postexilic Crowfoot Gate on the southeast hill of Jerusalem. 
The passage more likely refers to the Corner Gate at the time of the Chronicler than to 
the preexilic Corner Gate.-> 

Neh. 3:6 and 12:39 refer to the Corner Gate as the Jeshanah Gate (Sa‘ar 
hay*Sand). Williamson?°° explains this name as an ellipsis of Sa‘ar hair hay*§ana, 
“Gate of the Old City.” Another interpretation derives it from Sa‘ar hähömä 
hay*sand.*>’ The change of name from Corner Gate to Jeshanah Gate in the sense of 
“Gate of the Old City” is implausible in a period when nothing was left of the new 
city west of the Central Valley. The old and new cities of the preexilic period, fur- 
thermore, did not come together in the vicinity of the northern defenses but further 
south, at the place Neh. 3:8 calls the Broad Wall;*8 the entrance to the lower city 
therefore cannot be identified with the Corner Gate, The same observations argue 
against the emendation Sa‘ar hammisnéh, “Gate of the New City.’>? Instead of de- 
riving the name of the Jeshanah Gate from the adj. yasan, “old,’-°° it is preferable to 
connect it with the border town Jeshanah (Khirbet al-Isaneh), about 15 miles north of 
Jerusalem (2 Ch. 13:19).26 

The Corner Gate was the western gate of the northern defenses of Jerusalem; oppo- 
site it on the southeastern hill was an eastern gate called the Benjamin Gate (Saar 
binyamin, Jer. 37:13; 38:7). In Neh. 3:1,32; 12:39, the Benjamin Gate is called the 
Sheep Gate (Sa‘ar hasso'n), situated east of the Tower of the Hundred and the Tower of 
Hananel. The name of this gate survives in John 5:2, which locates the pool of 
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Valley Gate was located on the southeast hill*’! or the southwest hill,?’* and whether it 
was to be identified with the gate excavated by Bliss and Dickie?” in what is today the 
Protestant Cemetery on the slope of the southwest hill above the Hinnom Valley, the 
so-called Essene Gate.* More recent excavations on the southwest hill have overtaken 
this debate. There is no evidence for any settlement on the southwest slope of the 
southeast hill in pre-Hasmonean times.?’> Identification of the Valley Gate with the 
gate excavated by Crowfoot and Fitzgerald*’® on the northern crest of the southeast 
hill??? is burdened by the unclear stratigraphy, which precludes any definite statement 
about pre-Hasmonean use of the gate.?’® The name of this gate comes from a road lead- 
ing from it into the Central Valley between the southeast and southwest hills. 

A series of landmarks in Neh. 2:13-14 runs from north to south, beginning as fol- 
lows: Valley Gate, Dragon’s Spring (En-rogel [modern Bir Ayyub], south of the junc- 
tion of the Central and Kidron valleys), Dung Gate. Neh. 3:1327° gives the distance 
from the Valley Gate to the Dung Gate (Sa‘ar has“pör®®) as 1,000 cubits. It is impossi- 
ble to tell whether the text is using the small cubit (18 in.) or the larger royal Egyptian 
cubit (22 in.) (cf. Ezk. 40:5; 43:13; 2 Ch. 3:3);28! it is likewise impossible to determine 
the exact location of the Valley Gate as long as its identification with the Crowfoot 
Gate is in doubt. Therefore the location of the Dung Gate is also uncertain. The land- 
mark list in Neh. 2:13-14 indicates that the Dung Gate is reached via the Dragon Gate 
because of the rubble in the southern Central Valley at the end of the spur extending 
from the southeast hill; this route suggests a location in the Kidron Valley, on the east 
side of the southern southeast hill, 

The Dung Gate at the southern end of the southeast hill of Jerusalem is identical 
with the Potsherd Gate (Sa‘ar haharsit), which leads into the Hinnom Valley (Jer. 
19:2). Wenning and Zenger tentatively identify it with the Valley Gate;-*- but the 
Hinnom Valley is separated from the Valley Gate by the southwest hill, and a road from 
the Valley Gate to the Hinnom Valley is implausible. The coexistence of the two names 
Potsherd Gate and Dung Gate suggests instead that these two gates are identical. This 
identification requires the assumption (not improbable) of an outer gate in the outer 
wall of King Hezekiah on the southern spur of the southeast hill, to enclose the reser- 
voir at the end of Hezekiah’s tunnel (2 Ch. 32:5).2%3 
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The Fountain Gate (Saar ha’ayın) is located by Neh. 2:14 south of the “King’s 
Pool,” by 3:14-15 (ef. 12:37) south of the “wall of the pool of the conduit (Selah )**+ by 
the King’s Garden” and the “stairs that go down from the City of David.” These fea- 
tures have been verified by the excavations of Weill at the southern southeast end of the 
southeast hill.*®° This provides a fixed point for locating the Fountain Gate.75° The 
King’s Garden (2 K. 25:4)75’ was located south of the southwest hill, in the Kidron Val- 
ley. The King’s Pool mentioned in Neh. 2:14 was associated with the King’s Garden in 
the Kidron Valley.233 A derivation of the name “Fountain Gate” from the “Fountain of 
Siloam” ("En silwan) is discussed in the literature;2®° but two arguments speak against 
it: first the distance, and second the fact that this name first appears in the Roman pe- 
riod (Silödn Pégé),2°° when the function of Hezekiah’s tunnel had been forgotten.??! 
More likely, the name comes from the Rogel Fountain or an artificial water supply 
from the King’s Pool.2?? 

A “gate between the two walls” (Sa‘ar ben hahométayim) leading to the King’s 
Garden is mentioned in 2 K. 25:4; Jer. 39:4; 52:7. Of the possible identifications of 
this gate, we may eliminate the outer gate in Hezekiah’s outer wall, since this wall 
was not rebuilt after the exile. Identification with either the Dung Gate? or the 
Fountain Gate*°* is possible. If the gate between the walls is identified with the 
Dung Gate (or Potsherd Gate), we must think in terms of an outer gate — as at 
Gezer,-”> Megiddo, and Dan — although the texts of Kings and Jeremiah do not re- 
flect such a gate. In this interpretation hahömötayıim refers to the main wall and the 
outer wall. The prep. bén is awkward, since the gate is in the main wall, not be- 
tween the walls. These considerations make identification with the Fountain Gate 
more likely. Both gates were associated with the King’s Garden. The name of the 
gate between the two walls would then derive from its construction as a “gate be- 
tween the walls.” Even the most recent excavations in the area in question at the 
southern end of the southeast hill do not enable us to reach a decision on the basis 
of archaeological evidence.??’ 

North of the Fountain Gate, on the east side of the fortifications of the southeast 
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hill and about at the level of the Gihon, stood the Water Gate (Saar hammayım). It 
is mentioned only in postexilic texts (Neh. 3:26; 8:1,3,16; 12:37); but the rebuilding 
account in Neh. 3:26 shows that we are dealing with a gate that belonged only to 
the preexilic fortifications, since the Water Gate is described explicitly as being lo- 
cated outside (neged) the walls. It may be identified with the access to the Gihon in 
preexilic fortifications (1 K. 1:33,38,45).2°8 All excavations on the southeast hill 
have confirmed that the wall of the postexilic fortifications ran further west than the 
preexilic wall, which was lower in the Kidron Valley.*’? There is still no final verifi- 
cation of this gate. Franken, who is responsible for publishing Kenyon’s excava- 
tions on the southeast hill, notes an unpublished 7th-century gate unearthed during 
Kenyon’s excavations in trench I above the Gihon, only recognized as such in con- 
junction with the excavations near Shiloh.?"" On the other hand, there is likely no 
connection between the Valley Gate and an entranceway unearthed by Parker imme- 
diately adjacent to the Gihon and interpreted as a gate, since the site lies off the 
course of the pre- and postexilic fortifications on the east side of the southeast 
hill.4°! Furthermore, the remains are most likely not those of a gate but of an Iron I] 
house. 302 

If the Water Gate in Neh. 3:26 was not part of the preexilic wall but is to be identi- 
fied with a gate on the east side of the palace within the city,?03 then the rebuilding ac- 
count in Neh. 3 omits the gate to the Gihon, which must have been part of the city forti- 
fications on the southeast hill. This omission would also suggest that it was not part of 
the wall in the Persian period, In the context of the rebuilding account, “on the east” 
(lammizräh) is not part of the gate’s name but refers to the situation of the gate relative 
to the wall. According to Neh. 8:1, the people assembled in the square before the Water 
Gate.~"* An association with the Gihon (En Sitti Maryam) is the best explanation for 
the name of the gate. 

The Mifgad Gate (Saar hammipgäd, “Gate of the Guard, Muster Gate, or 
“Prison Gate”>06) mentioned in Neh. 3:31 is the inner gate of a structure on the south- 
east hill, which may have been connected with the temple precincts. Since the Mifkad 
Gate is not mentioned in Neh. 12:31-39, Gunneweg tentatively identifies it with the 
Gate of the Guard or Prison Gate (Sa‘ar hammattärä), likewise located at the northeast 
corner of the city fortifications.’ 
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The gates of the Hellenistic and Roman fortifications of Jerusalem are discussed 
elsewhere.208 


V. Functions. 

|. Defense. The gate was the most vulnerable point in a city’s defenses; its defensive 
functions therefore took precedence over its symbolic-proleptic functions and its role 
in defining the city’s identity. Enemy attacks concentrated on the gate (2 S. 10:8; 
11:23; Isa, 28:6; Ezk. 21:20[15])30° with the aim of breaking down its leaves by means 
of battering rams (Ezk. 21:27[22]), occupying it, and thus invading the city (Ezk. 
26:10; Ob. 11,13; Mic. 2:13), Location, architecture, and construction techniques at- 
tempted to meet the threat of the ram as new military technologies emerged. 

When the city occupied an elevated site, the rams had to be brought up to the gates 
and walls on siege ramps (2 S. 20:15; Ezk. 4:2). Such a ramp used in the Assyrian at- 
tack under Sennacherib has been unearthed at Lachish.3!" A relief in the Neo-Assyrian 
palace at Nineveh (Kuyunjik) pictures five siege ramps grouped around the gate in the 
southwest defenses of Lachish, with battering rams directed against the city.?!! Numer- 
ous Iron Age gates in Israel exhibit traces of fire (e.g., the gate at Dan?!?). As a defense 
against being burned, the leaves could be covered with bronze plates (Isa. 45:2; Ps. 
107:16; | Ch, 22:3). Having captured a city, the enemy would destroy its gates by dis- 
mantling and burning them (Jer. 51:58; Nah. 3:13; Lam. 1:4; 2:9; Neh. 2:17). At 
Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh), traces of fire in the blocked main gate indicate that it was 
burned after the city had been taken. Finally, the defenders could also use the gate to 
mount a sortie against the attackers (Josh. 8:5; 2 S. 11:23). 

The primary aim in planning the layout of a gate was to make it difficult to approach 
and impossible to break through. These poliorcetic considerations had to reach a com- 
promise with the civil functions of the gate in times of peace, primarily the provision of 
easy access to the city even by large vehicles. The narrow Early Bronze gates?!? used in 
Palestine (e.g., Tel Arad and et-Tell) in the 3d millennium were not suited to this civil 
function and fell into disuse at the end of the Early Bronze Age in the late 3d millen- 
nium. In the Middle Bronze Age four- and six-chamber gates appeared, some with 
heavily fortified towers, as at Hazor, Megiddo, Shechem (northwest gate), Beth- 
shemesh, Yavneh-yam, and Tell el-Farah (South).?!* These gates were “cut off? 
from the wall and were turned into fortresses by strong doors facing both outward and 
into the city. Because weapons and food could be stored in the side and upper cham- 
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Magical protection was also sought. The gate was the place of transition from the 
protected space of a walled city to the unprotected countryside outside the city (cf. the 
Akkadian antonyms @/u[m]/séru[m] and Heb, ‘ir/sddeh; also the etymological associa- 
tion of the noun Tr with a vb. Tr, “protect’’*--). Therefore the gates, and hence the entire 
city, needed magical protection. In 2 K. 23:5b we read of a “gate of Joshua the gover- 
nor of the city” (Sa‘ar y’'hösua” Sar-hair)-~* to the left as someone entered the city gate 
(Sa‘ar hair) (LXX"); the pedestals with “satyrs” (bamöt hass*irtm [LXX"])?3 along- 
side this gate were broken down (nts). We can agree in part with Gray’s discussion of 
this text:32¢ originally, the satyrs played a positive role as guardian spirits. An etymo- 
logical connection of hass“irim with Akk. Sédu (cf. Heb. sed??’) as proposed by 
Spieckermann?? is impossible, but their function was clearly analogous to that of the 
Mesopotamian and Syrian gate guardians Sedw/aladlammü and lamassu,>?” The latter 
terms also designated the orthostats set up beside the gates and doors of cities, temples, 
and palaces to protect them. 33V 

Reliefs with a magical function carved into the doorjambs of gates are of Hittite ori- 
gin and are widespread throughout Hatti-land as early as the time of the Hittite Empire 
(14th/13th century).>?! A good example is the gate of Hattusha (Boghazköy) with its 
lions and sphinxes. The late Hittite-Aramaic minor kingdoms in northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia cultivated this technique, in part under Hurrian and Mitannian influence; 
it flourished in the Neo-Assyrian period.>?? At Arslan Tash (Neo-Assyrian Hadatu), 
two lions from the east gate of the city and fragments of lions from the west gate have 
been unearthed;+3 these figures, dating from the time Shalmaneser III, served as gate 
guardians.344 

Guardian spirits carved into doorjambs also protected the entrances of palaces. De- 
scribing the expansion of the palace in Nineveh, a building inscription of Esarhaddon de- 
clares: “To the left and right I set up Sedu and lamassu images made from various kinds of 
stone, whose appearance would turn back the breast of the enemy (ir-ti lem-ni ti-tar-ru), 
protect the footsteps of the king who made them, and guard his way (na-si-ru kib-si mu- 
Sal-li-mu tal-lak-ti Sarrı ba-ni-Su-nu) — I set them up to guard the bars of their doors.’”? 
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II), and Lachish (III). Herzog estimates that a square could accommodate 800-1,000 
persons.>>" 

Besides being used together with the adjacent gate to collect rainwater (cf. Beer- 
sheba [V], Megiddo [IV.B]; 2 S. 23:15-16), a paved square could also provide a place 
for winnowing grain (Jer. 15:7), so that a gate square could be called a threshing floor 
(goren petah haSsa‘ar, 1 K. 22:10; 2 Ch. 18:9).°! The Ugaritic Aghat Epic*>? also pre- 
supposes this association of threshing floor and gate (ytb b `p tér tht drm dbgrn). In un- 
fortified villages the threshing floor also served as a place of assembly.3>3 As the focus 
of public life, the gate was also an appropriate meeting place (Jgs. 16:2; 1 S.9:18; 2 5, 
3:27, 19:19; Isa. 28:6). It was also the place where sizable crowds would assemble to 
hear speeches and proclamations (Jer. 17:19-20; Prov. 1:21; 8:3). 

Finally, citizens (Isa. 29:21; Jer. 17:19; Ps. 69:13[12]; Prov. 24:7; 2 Ch. 32:6) and 
elders (Prov. 31:23; Job 29:7-25; Lam. 5:14) assembled at the gate to discuss matters 
concerning the life of the city. Negotiations with strangers that might affect the public 
life of the city were conducted at the gate (Gen. 34:20). Internal administrative proce- 
dures such as apportionment of the tax burden to the various families could also be 
looked after in the gate (Am. 5:10-11).°>4 

At Beer-sheba (II) a warehouse unearthed near the gate3?? probably provided stor- 
age for contributions of produce rather than serving as a barracks for soldiers.3>° 
Starting toward the end of the &th century, the governmental organization in Judah be- 
came increasingly refined. Dating from this period, there have been found at Tell Beit 
Mirsim,*?’ Mizpah (Tell en-Nasbeh),*°* and Tirzah (Tell el-Farah [North])*>? sizable 
pillared buildings (cf. also the 10th-century buildings 1728 and 338 at Megiddo) asso- 
ciated with gate areas; these buildings may be interpreted as administrative centers. Al- 
ready in the 10th and 9th centuries, palaces were associated with gates at Megiddo 
(palace 6000),>6% Gezer (palace 10000)3°! and Timna.?6: In Neo-Assyrian Megiddo 
(stratum III), palaces 1052, 1369, and 490 were built on the east and west sides of the 
gate.’0 This evidence casts light on the significance of the gate complex in cities that 
served as Neo-Assyrian administrative centers,?64 
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standard measures (nari)’’* could be posted at the gate. In one Old Babylonian docu- 
ment,’ KA.GAL (ba@bum/abullum) should be translated “office.”?’ Because gates were 
commercial centers, the term could be applied to other spaces fulfilling this function. The 
threshing floor, where grain was sold?’’ and payments in kind were made,?’® was a natural 
alternative to the gate.*’? 

Kings also made use of gates as centers of public life. Hezekiah assembled the peo- 
ple in the square at the city gate to inspire them with courage to face the attack of the 
Assyrians (2 Ch. 32:6). The kings of Israel and Judah, Ahab and Jehoshaphat, called on 
the prophets for advice at the threshing floor by the gate of Samaria (1 K. 22:10). 
Zedekiah was sitting at the Benjamin gate? when he received the news that Jeremiah 
had been arrested (Jer. 38:7-13). All the texts that speak of a king’s presence in a gate 
presuppose a national emergency in Israel and Judah. The gate was the place where 
kings addressed the populace in such situations; in time of peace governmental busi- 
ness was transacted in the palace. In the courtyard between the main gate and the outer 
gate at Dan, excavation uncovered a rectangular structure made of hewn stones, ap- 
proximately 7.5 ft. by 5 ft., which could be covered over by four wooden uprights. The 
excavator?! tentatively interpreted this structure as a pedestal for a royal throne; it 
might also be interpreted as a cultic installation.>®2 

Like the kings, their prophetic critics in Mari?® and Judah (Jer. 17:19-20) used the 
public accessibility of the gate to address the populace. But prophets could also use the 
gates of palaces*™ and temples (Jer 7:2)>*° as places to proclaim their message. 

Because the city gate functioned as the place of assembly for citizens and elders, it also 
took on the function of housing the local city court. The identification of the city court as 
the court at the gate is well established in legal traditions (Dt. 21:19; 22:15,24; 25:7; Josh. 
20:4) and prophetic traditions (Isa. 29:21; Jer. 1:15; Am. 5:10,12,15), as well as in 2 S. 
15:2; Ps. 127:5; Job 31:21; Prov. 22:22; Ruth 4:1,10,11. In an unfortified village, court was 
held at the threshing floor, which thus played the role of the gate in a fortified city.>°6 

The local court as a governmental institution is not a Judahite or Israelite innovation; 
it goes back to Israel’s Canaanite roots. In the Aghat Epic,3®7’ Danel gives judgment in a 
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gate court, not in his role as king but simply as one of the elders, all of equal rank.°®° The 
theory that there were no local courts in Israel before the monarchy**’ overlooks the 
Canaanite origins of such courts in Israel.3?" What is historically unique to the Israelite 
local courts is their temporary independence from supervision by royal courts. 

In addition to the local courts and a court with national jurisdiction (2 S. 15:1-6; 
2 K. 8:1-6; Jer. 26:1-19; Hos. 5:1391), there were cultic courts at the local sanctuaries to 
hear cases that could not be decided by the testimony of witnesses (Ex. 22:7-10[8- 
11]).392 

In the period of the monarchy, the local courts had jurisdiction over cases governed 
by family law, over which the paterfamilias had originally exercised authority (Ex. 
21:15-17; Dt. 21:15-17,18-21la; 22:13-214,22a,23,24a,25,27-29; 24:1-4a,5; 25:5- 
10),°°3 as well as cases involving bloodguilt, which had originally been governed by 
blood vengeance as the direct legal recourse of the injured family (Ex. 21:12-14,18-32; 
Dt. 19:2-13*; 21:1-9*). Not until the late preexilic period under Josiah were the local 
gate courts throughout Judah subjected to supervision by the state through integration 
into the judicial system of the central government and professionalized by the appoint- 
ment of judges and scribes (Dt. 16:18-19*; 17:2-7), a process attested for Jerusalem al- 
ready in the 8th century (Isa. 1:26; 3:2; cf. Zeph. 3:3).3%4 

When the cult was centralized, the cultic courts at the local sanctuaries were re- 
placed by a central court in Jerusalem, which had jurisdiction over all cases that could 
not be decided by the testimony of two witnesses.’> The procedural regulations in Ex. 
23:1-3,6-8* serve to guarantee a fair trial by demanding truthful testimony and forbid- 
ding preferential treatment of any social stratum, either the powerful or the weak. In 
the Dtn legal reform, eyewitness testimony was subjected to the requirement of two 
witnesses (Dt. 17:6; 19:15). 

The pre-Dtn corpus of family law in Deuteronomy provides an instructive picture of 
how a trial was conducted in the local gate court during the period before Josiah’s legal 
reform. The local elders presided over the hearing (Dt. 21:19-20; 22:15-19; 25:7-9); 
the plaintiff appeared before them, and the defendant was brought before them. A capi- 
tal sentence imposed by the verdict of the elders was carried out by the men of the town 
(21:21; 22:21). The execution could take place at the gate where the trial was held 
(17:5; 22:24; cf. 21:21; 1 K. 21:13; Lev. 24:14; Nu. 15:35-36) or at the site of the crime 
(Dt. 22:21). 

The laws of the Covenant Code and the pre-Dtn material in Deuteronomy allow us 
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to reconstruct the scope of the local court’s jurisdiction. One important task of the local 
court was to regulate conflict between local families in cases involving bodily injury 
(Ex. 21:18-32),2°° loss of or damage to property held on deposit, the responsibilities of 
animal tenders, rental of fields (Ex. 22:6-14[7-15]), and damage to fields (Ex. 22:4- 
5[5-6]). The vast majority of the individual ordinances and short collections in these 
codes go back to the local courts held in the gate. Complex collections were edited 
with the aid of scribal expertise, which drew on material originating in the practice of 
these courts.3?7 

The collections in the Covenant Code and Deuteronomy that deal with family law 
and bloodguilt show that local courts also acquired jurisdiction over transgressions of 
private family law and offenses involving bloodguilt; thus passing sentence on capital 
crimes also became the job of the local courts. Only in Ex. 22:13-14(14-15) and the 
pre-Dtn collections in Deuteronomy — i:e., in the traditions that substituted judicial 
proceedings in local courts for private punishment — is the court procedure itself 
thematized in the laws (cf. Dt. 19:1-13*; 21:18-21*; 22:13-21*,22-28*: 25:5-10). The 
replacement of private criminal law required reflection on the procedures followed in 
the local gate courts; cases of damage and personal injury, however, which had always 
been adjudicated by the local courts, required only reflection on the legal consequences 
of different cases. The inclusion of family law and blood guilt collections in the 
Josianic Deuteronomy, which retained the jurisdiction of the gate courts over these 
cases, shows that this jurisdiction was meant to continue when the local gate courts 
came under state supervision. 

Deuteronomy interprets the Covenant Code within the framework of cultic central- 
ization and supplements it in those sections that are unrelated to cultic centralization — 
the laws dealing with damage to property and bodily injury — by adding family law. 
We may conclude from this observation that these areas of the law also remained asso- 
ciated with the local gate courts. In other words, the Dtn legal reform did not alter the 
jurisdiction of the local gate courts. The central court had jurisdiction only when cases 
in these areas — except for family law, for which the elders continued to be responsible 
— could not be decided by the local courts within the framework of the requirement of 
two witnesses. 

In the postexilic period the ‘édd, which likewise sat at the gate (Sir. 7:7), replaced 
the court of the elders (cf. Josh. 20:4).3 In the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the 
public civil functions of the gate were transferred to the agora and the synagogues. 
In the Persian period the synagogue took over the religious function of the gate square 
as a place for prayer and the reading of the Torah (Neh. 8:1).47% 

The gates of the temple courts, especially the inner court, were places of prayer, 
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where the worshiper requested admittance (Ps. 118:19-20). In Egyptian temples in- 
scriptions were displayed at the side entrances through which the minor priests entered 
the temple each morning and at the main entrance through which the high priest, repre- 
senting the king, entered the temple. These inscriptions combined general ethical pre- 
cepts with precepts embodying priestly and administrative professional ethics.*'! In 
these inscriptions the oath taken by priests at their initiation was repeated. The Egyp- 
tian genre of purgative priestly confession exhibits not only formal but also substantial 
parallels to the gate liturgies in Ps. 15 and 24.492 In these psalms an oath of purgation is 
imposed not on the priest but on each individual worshiper wishing to enter the temple 
court. If Egyptian influence goes beyond this similarity, it would be unusual for it to be 
manifested in a cultic procession with the ark,*" since the Egyptian perspective is not 
that of the deity’s entering the sanctuary but rather that of the deity’s gracious favor to- 
ward the world emerging. 

The legal and ethical norms in Ps. 15 and 24 (gate psalms) are firmly grounded in 
the theology of the Jerusalem temple priesthood.*'* The integration of law into priestly 
theology and the consequent theologization of law and the development of a theologi- 
cal ethos (e.g., Ex. 23:4-5) that is rooted in law and supports it" is an expression of 
the solarization of Jerusalem priestly theology by the inclusion of Samas motifs;70° 
these same motifs appear in the legal foundations of the Covenant Code (Ex, 22:20- 
26*[21-27*]).4°7 The legal traditions of the local gate courts were preserved by the 
learned scribal redactors of the legal collections and adopted by priests in Jerusalem. 
There they were interpreted theologically in the context of a solarized royal theology of 
Yahweh (Ex. 20:24-26*; 22:20-26*[21-27*]). The laws protecting the poor (Ex. 22:20- 
26*[21-27*], Ps. 15:5) and providing for fair judicial procedures (Ex. 23:1-3,6-8; Ps. 
24:4b; Ex. 20:16: Dt. 5:20)*"* provided the main gateway for the theologization of law 
under the influence of a solarized Yahwism, especially under Assyrian influence. 

Toward the end of the Assyrian period, segments of the Jerusalem priesthood de- 
serted this way of grounding the law, turning instead to a cultic law of prerogatives, in 
which the theology of the land played a central role. This law emphasized the setting 
apart of firstfruits and firstborn, the Sabbath and the Sabbatical Year (Ex. 22:28-29; 
23:10-12). In Ex. 22:18(19)-23:12 they placed the section governing judicial proce- 
dure (23:1-3,6-8), already theologized (v. 7b), in the context of this new legal principle. 
This form of theologically based law was set in the framework of prerogative laws (Ex. 
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served as a Meeting room for the cabinet, an audience chamber, and a court. The proc- 
lamations uttered there by the king had the force of law throughout the land. High dig- 
nitaries of Egyptian society — though hardly professionally trained — functioned as 
judges, vicariously representing the king. They had the right to preside over trials 
(wd’-"ryt, “open the portico”). The temple gate where justice was administered 
could be referred to as “the gate where justice is dispensed” (rwf-di-m3't).77° Such 
gates have been identified at Edfu, Esna, Karnak, Medamud, Dendera, Akhmim, and 
Tanis. At Edfu a gate court of the birth house (Mammisi) opposite the main temple is 
also described as “the place where the requests of every petitioner are received, that 
justice may be distinguished from injustice [r wp m3 r isft], the great place where the 
weak are upheld to protect them from the strong” and “the noble portal of the “gate 
where justice is pronounced’ (sb3 Sps nt rwt-di-m3t) opposite [the temple of] 
Edfu.’"427 


VI. 1. LXX. For the most part the LXX translates Sa’ar with the lexeme pyle (ca. 287 
times), which also serves to translate delet (10 times), sap (bis), and petah (6 times). In 
the LXX pyle translating Saar can refer to a city gate (Gen. 19:1; 34:20,24; etc.), the 
gate to the temple court or temple (Ps. 23:7,9; 117:19-20 LXX; etc.), the palace gate 


16:13, cf. Pss. Sol. 16:2). The semantic spectrum of sa ar differentiates several as- 
pects; the LXX incorporates this differentiation by using variant translations. When 
Deuteronomy uses sd ar in contrast to magöm, leading to the formula of integrating the 
landless (“Ser bis“äreyka),*?° Sa‘ar stands by synecdoche for the city itself. Here the 
LXX translates Sa‘ar with polis (Dt. 12:15,17,18,21; 14:21,27; etc.). The Sabbath com- 
mandment of the Decalog (Dt. 5:14; Ex. 20:10 LXX) diverges from the usage, translat- 
ing the integration formula with ho paroikon en soi. For the LXX, too, the Decalog is to 
be in force under all circumstances; in contrast to Dt. 12-26, it is not bound to an urban 
civilization in a developed region. 

When sd‘ar denotes the gate as a court or place of execution, or a place to affix the 
word of God (Dt. 6:9; 11:20; 21:19; 22:15,24; 25:7), the LXX translates it with pyle. In 
the Greek and Hellenistic period, the use of the gate as a court of law was well 
known.* In Dt. 16:18-19 the LXX translation reflects the Ptolemaic legal institution 
of the college of chrematists, as is shown clearly by the translation of sofér as 
grammatoeisagögeus.#?" 

In Est. 4:2,6 LXX translates Sa‘ar hammelek with pylé tou basıl&ös, since here the 
reference is to the palace gate. When Sa‘ar hammelek denotes the entrance to the ad- 
ministrative area of the palace (2:19; 5:9) as the royal administrative center (3:2-3; 
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5:13; 6:10), the LXX translates it with aulé. In Dnl. 2:49 bitra“ malka@ is translated 
with basilike aule. 

In Job 5:4; Prov. 14:19; Ezk. 46:12, the LXX translates Sa’ar with thyra, a lexeme 
that usually represents petah and occasionally delet. If sa’ar in Job 5:4 and Prov. 14:19 
stands for the city or palace gate, the use of thyra by the LXX in these verses points to 
the dwelling place, thus underlining the effect on the family of the relationship be- 
tween actions and consequences. In Ezk. 46:12 the use of thyra in the sense of delet is 
an interpretive translation of Sa‘ar. 

In Jgs. 18:16-17; 1 Ch. 26:13; Ezk. 40:9, Sa‘ar is translated with pylon, a lexeme 
that also represents sap and petah. Jgs. 18:16-17 is the only place in the OT where 
sa ar denotes the entrance to a group of houses belonging to a clan, but here the LXX 
follows standard OT usage, which uses petah for the entrance to a single residence. In 
| Ch. 26:13 LXX a portico (pylon) stands at each of the cardinal points of the temple 
courtyard (cf. Mt. 26:71); these structures are distinct from the secondary gates (pyle, 
| Ch. 26:16). In Ezk. 40:9 ailam (= "uläm) tou pylönos is distinct from ailam (= sap) 
tes pyles. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Temple Scroll uses Sa‘ar primarily to denote the gates of 
the temple courts. The inner court, which only the priests may enter, has four gates, one 
on each side in the middle of the wall surrounding the court (1 1|QT 36:[1]-11). Each 
gate measures 40 cubits on a side. The gate chamber is divided into four side rooms on 
either side of the passageway.*! The plan of the temple in the book of Ezekiel provides 
for only three gates in Ezk. 40:28-46; the west side of the inner court serves as fore- 
court to the temple. In the Temple Scroll the middle court of the temple is open to 
cultically qualified males. In Ezk. 46:1-3 the prince may enter only as far as the inner 
threshold of the inner court; the people may come only to the entrance to the gate. The 
Temple Scroll continues this hierarchy of holiness, adding to it a middle court open 
only to cultically qualified males. This middle court has three gates in each of its four 
sides, named for the twelve tribes of Israel (1 1QT 39:1 1-13). The base of each gate is 
28 cubits square. The outer court (40:5—45:6), which women may also enter, likewise 
has three gates in each of its four sides, each with a base 50 cubits square. Like the 
gates of the middle court, the gates of the outer court are named for the twelve tribes of 
Israel (40: 14—41:12).477 

I1QT 51:11-18 is based on Dt. 16:18-19, supplemented by Dt. 1:16-17 and Ex. 
23:6-7; in addition, venality is made punishable by death. By treating venality as de- 
filement of the land (1 LOT 51:14-15), the Temple Scroll continues an interpretation al- 
ready characteristic of the Dtn redaction of Dt. 19—25.443 11QT 52:10 is based on Dt. 
15:21-22, 11QT 55:15 on Dt. 17:2-3. The synecdochic use of Sa‘ar in 11QT 51:11; 
52:10; 55:15 reflects similar usage in Deuteronomy. Interpreting Dt. 12 and Lev. 17, 
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L1QT 52:14-15 (cf. also 53:4) augments the Dtn antithesis maqom — sa‘ar by adding 
migdas — Saar 11QT 52:13-21 continues trends already noted in the interpretation of 
Dt. 12 in Lev. 17.434 

| IQT 64:1-6 and 65:7-66:12 incorporate ordinances of Dtn family law. The use of 
Sa ar in the sense of “court” in IIQT 64:4 and 66:10 reflects the usage of Deuteron- 
omy. The Tgs. (Jon., Neof., Ong.) instead connect Saar in Dt. 17:5; 21:19; 22:15; 25:7 
with the Beth Din**° and expand it to tr’ byt dyn(h) (‘tr’)//by dyn. 

The usage of Sa’ar in the Dead Sea Scrolls differs only slightly from OT usage. As 
the nature of the scrolls would lead us to expect, metaphorical usage predominates. A 
departure from OT usage appears in 4Q219 (Jub) 7:11 (= Jub, 39:9), where Sa‘ar is 
used like petah to denote the door of an individual dwelling. In 4Q184 1 12 the city 
gates are identified specifically as $’ry grywt. In 1QM 12:14 (= 4Q492 6) a prayer calls 
on Jerusalem to keep its gates always open. In 1QM 2:3 the gates of the sanctuary are 
called Sry Amgds. The camp has a primary gate (h$’r htykwn) as well as secondary 
gates (IQM 8:4), which are opened before battle so that the warriors may sally forth. 
The opening of the “gates of battle” (S‘ry hmylhmh) in 1QM 3:1,7 and 16:4 serves also 
as a metaphor for the onset of battle; the opening of the “gates of help” (Sy ySw'wt) 
stands for God’s help. The motif of the “gates of the netherworld” (s‘ry 5 I) appears in 
1QH 6:24 and 4Q184 1 10;#° they are contrasted with the “everlasting gates” (Sy 
‘/m). In the benedictions for the days of the months in 4Q503 (3:15; 11:12; 12:20), the 
break of day is called the “gate of light” (Sr Wr). 
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I. 1. Etymology. A noun Siphd is not attested in other Semitic languages. Ugar.' and 
Pun.? §ph, “extended family,” and OSA s‘fh, “call together,” recall Heb. mispahd. De- 
spite their phonetic resemblance, the two Hebrew nouns are unrelated etymologically. 
The proposed derivation from Sph, “pour out’ (cf. Arab. safaha>), alluding to the ac- 
tivity of the siphd, remains highly hypothetical. In the SP the noun appears as aš fa. 


2. Occurrences. There are 60 occurrences of Siphd in the OT. We may note a con- 
centration in Gen. 12—35 (26 times), 2 S. 14 (6 times), and Jer. 34 (6 times). Its almost 
total absence from legal texts is noteworthy. The “slave laws” (Ex. 21:7,20,26,27; 
23:12; Ley. 25:6,44; Dt. 15:17), the Decalog (Ex. 20:10,17; Dt. 5:14,21), and the Dtn 
list of those who participate in cultic observances (Dt. 12:12,18; 16:11,14) all use 
amd. The fate of the siphd is a subject of prophetic social criticism only in Jer, 34. 


3. Lexical Field. Eleven texts (Gen. 12:16; 20:14; 24:35; 30:43; 32:6[Eng. 5]; Dt. 
28:68; 1 S. 8:16; 2 K. 5:26; Jer. 34:11; Eccl. 2:7; 2 Ch. 28:10) use Siphd in syndesis 
with ebed." From this usage we may conclude that the $iphä is an unfree female de- 
pendent of comparable status. The enslavement of both is denoted by käbas (Jer. 
34:11,16; 2 Ch. 28:10; cf. Neh. 5:5),’ their manumission by Slh hops? (Jer. 34:9; cf. Ex. 
21:2; Dt, 15:12). Women may be enslaved by sale (Dt. 28:68; Est. 7:4; Eccl. 2:7) or as 
a result of war (Isa. 14:2). 

The distinction between the nouns @mä and Siphd is problematic. The former is 
somewhat less common (54 times) and appears primarily in legal texts. The similarity 
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however, are treated preferentially. The order in Jacob’s demonstration of submissive- 
ness (33:1,2,6) shows clearly that the siphd and her children have the lowest status. 
Ishmael, although born to a Siphd, has the right of inheritance and thus endangers 
Isaac’s position. Since Sarah lacks the authority within the family to cast out Hagar and 
Ishmael, she turns to Abraham and calls Hagar his ämä (21:10). Abraham’s reaction in 
v. 11 shows that he is aware of the injustice he is committing when he accedes to Sa- 
rah’s request to cast out Hagar and Ishmael. 

Several theories have been put forward concerning the distinction between amâ and 
Siphä. Jepsen refuted convincingly the older theory that the words belong to different 
source strata. He himself emphasizes the physical aspect, seeing in the siphd “an un- 
free girl, still virginal, whose primary function is to serve the wife; ... mAN denotes an 
unfree woman, either the concubine of the husband or the unfree wife... of a slave.”!# 
This interpretation fails, however, in Gen. 25:12; 30:3-4; 32:23(22): Jepsen therefore 
assumes that the distinction was later lost. According to Riesener,!> Sipha places more 
emphasis on the aspect of capacity to work, ‘a@md on the aspect of femininity. Engelken 
accepts this theory and concludes that there is a difference of status: “The MAN appears 
when the emphasis ts on her close and intimate relationship to her mistress or master, 
on motherhood, sexual attractiveness, and the need for protection. The 7NDW appears 
primarily when the emphasis is on her capacity to work and her enslavement.”!® In 
truth, a slight difference in status may be perceived in most texts. But the contrast be- 
tween femininity and capacity to work!’ does not comport with the use of 'ämä in the 
Sabbath commandment, which concerns rest from labor, conversely, the surrogate 
mother texts use Sıphä, although their focus is on sexuality. The choice of terms ap- 
pears instead to be determined by the nature of the relationship: texts dealing with the 
total family and the woman’s relationship to the husband generally choose Gmd. If her 
relationship to the mistress is to be expressed, the same person is called Siphd.'® 


2. Duties. The work of a Siphd is suggested above all by Ex. 11:5: she grinds grain. 
It is as characteristic for a Siphd to sit behind the handmill as it is for the pharaoh to sit 
on his throne. Despite the significance of flour as a source of nutrition, this work was 
viewed as especially degrading; it was assigned to prisoners, for example (Jgs. 16:21; 
Isa. 47:1-2; Job 31:10). Other tasks of a Siphd include fetching water (2 S. 17:17) and 
washing the feet of servants (1 S. 25:41); both services illustrate the low status of a 
Siphä. The §‘pahot are the ones responsible for the “dirty work” (ef. in 1 S. 8 the differ- 
ence between vv. 16 and 13). 


3. Self-Reference. When directly addressing a king (Saul, David), a woman refers to 
herself as Siphd in order to signal her submissiveness (1 S. 25; 28; 2 S. 14). Like the 


14. P 293, 

15. Pp. 82-83. 

16. Pp. 144-45. 

17. For a fundamental criticism of this dubious categorization see Fischer, 95-96. 
18. Fischer, 91-97. 
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self-designation “ebed (2 S. 9:11; 15:34; 18:29; 2 K. 16:7), this term by no means indi- 
cates that the speaker is a slave; it is an element of “court style.”!? The texts record dip- 
lomatic conversations.” 

In 1 S. 25 and 2S. 14 siphä alternates with @mä within the direct address. In 2 S. 14 
the change to ‘@md takes place in the woman’s account of her own thoughts — Siphd is 
the more humble term, to which she reverts when the resume of her thoughts is over 
and she once more addresses the king directly. The same conclusion is suggested by 
1 S. 25:41b, where Abigail offers to do service as a Siphd. A heightened sense of self 
can also explain why 'ämä is used as a self-designation in 2 S, 20:17 (the wise woman 
to Joab) and I K. 1:13,17 (Bathsheba to Solomon), 

A similar usage appears in the conversations of Hannah with Eli (1 S. 18) and the 
disciple’s wife with Elisha (2 K. 4:2,16). This slight nuance in the degree of submis- 
siveness also comes into play in the interaction between Ruth and Boaz. In Ruth 2:13 
she is asking a favor and therefore refers to herself submissively as Siphd@; in 3:9 she is 
more demanding and therefore calls herself ‘amd. 

The LXX takes an egalitarian tack, using doile for both terms in all these texts. 


4. Legal Texts. Ley. 19:20 is the only instance of Siphd in a legal text.*! This ordi- 
nance deals with sexual misconduct. From a strictly legal perspective, intercourse with 
a betrothed female slave involves neither adultery nor rape. Since, however, a wrong 
has been committed, a guilt offering is required (vv. 21-22),? 

All other ordinances dealing with unfree females speak of the amd, The Sabbath 
commandment (Ex. 20:10; Dt. 5:14) lists her among all those who are given respite 
from work. As in the lists of those who participate in cultic observances (Dt. 12:12,18; 
16:11,14), she is viewed as part of the extended family of the head of the household (cf. 
Dt. 12:7). The commandment forbidding coveting (Ex. 20:17; Dt. 5:21) views her, 
along with real property, livestock, and chattels, as the property of a full citizen.*? The 
“slave laws” proper deal with questions of bodily injury (Ex. 21:21-22,26-27) and 
manumission of male and female slaves (Ex. 21:2-11; Dt. 15:12-18). The addition of 
ıbri and ‘tbriyd shows that these laws refer to Israelites who have been enslaved for 
debt.** Since daughters were the first to be sold into the form of dependence, women 
and girls were probably affected with particular frequency.” Because a female slave 
might be subject to sexual exploitation, the ordinance governing the manumission of an 
amd differs from that governing the manumission of an ‘ebed: if he has had inter- 
course with her “owner” or his son, she may not be sold to another or sent away (Ex. 
21:7-11). The other side of this “protective provision” is that, unlike the ‘ebed, the fe- 


19. I. Lande, Formelhafte Wendungen der Umgangssprache im AT (Leiden, 1949), 68-72. 
20. Riesener, 156-57. 

21. See Cardellini, 305-11. 

22. Engelken, 158. 

23. F.-L. Hossfeld, Der Dekalog. OBO 45 (1982), 115. 

24. Schwienhorst-Schönberger, 306-9. 

25. Crüsemann, 157-59., 
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male slave had no chance to regain her freedom. If the owner takes another wife, he 
must not diminish the basic necessities provided for the G@md. These probably did not 
include sexual intercourse:-° nå (Ex. 21:10)?’ should be translated “shelter” or 
“housing,” not “intimacy.’’** Dt. 15 ameliorates the situation of a woman sold into slav- 
ery for debt; among the changes is the elimination of concubinage.”’ 

Jer. 34 records a concrete instance of the manumission of male and female debtors. 
Departing from legal terminology, this text uses the term Siphä. The clear reference to 
Dt, 15 betrays the Dtr redaction of Jeremiah. Eventually, the law came to prohibit the 


enslavement of an Israelite for debt (Lev. 25; 2 Ch. 28:10). 


5. Wisdom Literature. The texts that contrast g*birä and Siphd reflect the normal so- 
cial order. The distance separating the two can serve as an image for the distance be- 
tween God and the human individual (Ps. 123:2). When a Sıphä becomes mistress, the 
social order is imperiled (Prov. 30:23). Conversely, the fall from g*bird to siphä is the 
greatest conceivable (Isa. 24:2). In Joel 3:2(2:29) revaluation of the social order be- 
comes an eschatological vision: male and female slaves will be endowed with the 
spirit, just like sons and daughters. 


HMI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The contexts of 4Q266 14a 2 and 40270 8 14 are extremely 
fragmentary, making reconstruction very difficult. Since the texts are probably regula- 
tions concerning leprosy, it is safe to assume that the correct reading is the vb. sph 
rather than sipha, 
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I. 1. Etymology. The etymology of the root Spt cannot be considered settled. Several 
derivations have been proposed: 

a. If the first radical is considered a Saph- prefix, we arrive at a hollow root puty/s, 
“scatter.”! But note the absence of such a form in Wächter’s study of shaphel forms? 
and the reservations expressed by van Zijl.- 
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b. Semantic analysis has suggested distinguishing two roots: Sapatu I, “rule,” and 
Sapatu II, “threaten.’”* 

c. Occasionally the root Spf has been connected with Sbt.° 

d. On the basis of the close connection between the roots swd and spd,° Spt has been 
understood as a verbum dicendi belonging to the word family swd/spd.’ 

Anticipating our semantic analysis, we may make the general statement that the vb. 
Spt denotes an act of ruling or the exercise of authority, with further differentiation de- 
pending on the context. 


2. Ancient Near East, The vb. Sapat is a Northwest Semitic term denoting the exer- 
cise of power. This term was borrowed as a loanword by Akkadian.” 

a. Akkadian. To date, derivatives of the root spf have not been found at Ebla. The ti- 
tle of the king’s governors is written with the Sumerogram DI.KUs, leaving open the 
question whether this stands for dayyanu” or for Sapitum. If the latter, it is still a matter 
of dispute whether this Sapitum is comparable to the judges of Israel!" or is more like 
the Sapitum from Mari.!! 

The Mari letters contain the earliest occurrences of the root spr. Where it occurs, the 
vb. Spt has as its subject an official or the king; it denotes an exercise of authority. With 
a personal direct object, Sapatum means “give someone an order”;!? the same notion is 
expressed by the formula Siptam Sapatum.'3 The noun Siptu means “command, order, 
edict.” It refers to authoritative pronouncement of the king or a governor.!* 

The title Säpıtum resists unambiguous definition, but the Mari letters enable us to 
approximate a notion of the office and function of a Sapitum. Some texts presuppose 
that a Sapitum functions officially in a city. The Sapitum is subordinate to the 
merhum, as is clear from the requirement that, to become a merhum, one must have 
held the office of Sapitum.!® The functions of a Sapitum include granting a trial,!’ or- 
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15. ARM, I, 18:21; XIV, 98:1 1-12; 112:5-6. 
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dering an arrest,!® and administering a province.!?” One text,’ in part restored, 
speaks of a Sapitum of the nomads of Hanum.*! In this context the office of Sapitum 
has to do with enabling the nomadic and settled population to live side by side in 
Mari. That the merhum also functions in this area“? helps explain the overlapping re- 
sponsibilities of the Sapitum and merhum“? as well as the requirement that only a 
Säpitum can become a merhum.** The position of the Sapitum is denoted by the ab- 
stract noun Sapitutum.*> 

The texts from Emar speak of a Supifu (a by-form of Sapifum) of the Karum of 
Emar.-® The $apıtu of the Karum was a high administrative official connected with 
Emar’s commercial port, where he may have served as mediator between foreign mer- 
chants and the local residents.*’ In addition, a letter mentions the S@pitum of a vil- 
lage,28 whose function was comparable to that of the S@pitum of the Karum, in that he 
was entrusted with management of commercial affairs. 

I shall merely summarize the use of Assyrian and Babylonian derivatives of the root 
Spt. The vb. Sapatu appears primarily in Old Babylonian and Assyrian texts, with the 
meaning “determine, decide” and “rule.” The title Sa@pitu is found mostly in Old Baby- 
lonian texts, where it refers to a high official or a ruler.*” As a term meaning “judge,” 
the title Säpitum appears only with reference to the sun god Shamash, who is “judge of 
gods and men, 

b. Ugaritic, Discussion of the semantics of the vb. tpt in Ugaritic literature moves 
between the poles of “reign” and “judge.” The vb. tpt has the meaning “judge” in the 
sense of “do justice” in several texts,?! where it always parallels the vb. dn, which 
clearly points to a forensic setting. The object is always a term denoting the down- 
trodden, 

One text uses the parallel terms yib, “sit enthroned,’ and fpf, “reign,” to describe 
Mik, the king of the netherworld.°* This interpretation is based on the understanding of 
Ashtaroth and Edrei as the seat of King MIk’s rule (Dt. 1:4; Josh. 12:4; 13:12; cf. Gen. 
14:5; Nu. 21:33). Another interpretation of the vb. fpr in this passage takes it as an epi- 
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thet of the god MIk. Since MIk is viewed as an answerer of questions through oracles, 
here tpt would mean “give a decision through an oracle, decide.”*+ 

The title tpt is given to the gods Baal and Nhr. In these cases there is no useful con- 
text to help interpret the title, and scholars have therefore proposed either “ruler” or 
“judge.” The use of mlk as a parallel term+*+ suggests the meaning “ruler,” as does the 
parallel use of zbl.3? There are other occurrences of the title tpt without m/k or zbl in 
parallel.3° 

c. Phoenician-Punic. In Phoenician and Punic inscriptions the vb. Spf appears with 
the meaning “rule.”3’ The noun mspt, “dominion,” is related, 38 We also find Spf used in 
the sense of “punish,” 

The title Spt, “suffete,” given to the chief magistrate of Carthage, derives from spf in 
the sense of “rule.” Many scholars assume the existence of a monarchy in Carthage 
from its founding (814 B.C.E.) until the 5th century, although there is no direct evi- 
dence. The reasons for introducing the office of suffete are obscure, but one plausible 
theory sees a shift of authority from the king to the aristocracy, a shift that eventually 
resulted in the replacement of the king by the suffetes. If Carthage was originally a 
commercial colony of Tyre, the analogy of the Sapitum of Emar suggests interpreting 
the suffetes as the administrators of a society of merchants.*’ This interpretation, how- 
ever, is not undisputed.*! 

At Carthage the term “suffete” appears primarily in the eponym formulas bst sptm, 
byrh Sptm, and (b)'t Sptm, followed by the names of the incumbents.*? Some Neo-Punic 
examples of the eponym formula suggest the addition of a date, since they use sptm + PN 
analogously to Lat. consulibus + PN.* As to the number of suffetes holding office at any 
one time, the evidence varies between two and four. The eponym formula bst X Sptm, “in 
year X of the suffetes,” indicates that they were (re)appointed annually. The suffetes were 
the highest officials in the government of Carthage; the title is therefore translated rex, 
consul, or basileüs, more rarely dikastés. The responsibilities of the suffetes included 
oversight of the judicial and financial systems and supervision of the police; they influ- 
enced legislation and conyoked the senate and the popular assembly. Military matters 
were not within their area of competence; for this the sfratégos was responsible. Suffetes 
also appear in Phoenician colonies throughout the Mediterranean region.** 
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8:16;°9 mälak, 2 Ch. 1:10-11) and juridical authority (byn hiphil ben, 1 K. 3:9; dbr 
"met, Zec. 8:16; dbr sdq, Ps. 58:2[Eng. 1]; din, Jer. 5:28, Prov. 31:9; zkr hiphil, Isa. 
43:26; ykh hiphil, Isa. 2:4; 11:3-4; Mic. 4:3; ys, Ps. 72:4: nagam min, 1 S. 24:13; sdq 
hiphil, Dt. 25:1 [ef. 1 K. 8:32]; Ps. 82:3; rib, 1 S. 24:16[15]; Isa. 1:17; Ps. 43:1 [cf. Jer. 
25:31]; rs hiphil, Dt. 25:1 [ef. 1 K. 8:32; Ps. 37:33; 109:7]; sama‘ ben, Dt. 1:16). We 
may accordingly state the meaning of Sapaf qal to be “rule, lead, govern” and “judge, 
determine, grant justice.” Thus the semantic spectrum of the root Spf already observed 
in East, Northwest, and South Semitic is maintained in Hebrew as well. 

b. Noun. An initial semantic definition of the title söpet may be derived from titles 
with which it is parallel. In the first instance, these are titles indicating the exercise of 
sovereignty (melek, Isa. 33:22; Hos. 7:7; 13:10; Ps. 2:10; 148:11; rözen, Isa. 40:23). 
Other titles are associated with administrative and military contexts (yo'és, Isa. 1:26; 
Job 12:17; köhen, Dt. 17:9,12; 19:17; m*hégég, Isa. 33:22; Sar, Ex. 2:14; Am. 2:3; Mic. 
7:3; Zeph. 3:3; Ps. 148:11; Soter, Dt. 16:18, 29:9 [text?]; Josh. 8:33; 23:2; 24:1; 1 Ch. 
23:4; 26:29). Finally, terms associated with clan organization appear together with 
sopet (zägen, Dt. 21:2, 29:9 [text?]; Josh. 8:33; 23:2, 24:1; Isa. 3:2; Ezr. 10:14; 70°, 
Dt. 29:9 [text?]; Josh. 23:2; 24:1). The title söper can therefore denote the office of a 
ruler or an official, as Well as a rank in clan organization. 


6. LXX. The LXX most often uses Arinein to translate säpat. We also find the vbs, 
dikäzein (1 S. 7:6,15-17; 8:5,6,20; 24:13,16[12,15]) and ekdikein (1 S. 3:13; Ezk. 7:27; 
16:38; 20:4; 23:24.45; Ob. 21). The title söpet is usually translated as Ärites, occasion- 
ally as dikastés (Ex. 2:14; Josh. 23:2: 1 S, 8:1: Isa. 3:2). In Nu. 25:5; Mic. 4:14(5:1); 
| Ch. 17:6, the LXX read sebet rather than sopét and therefore used phylé. Only in Isa. 
40:23 is söpet translated as archön. Thus the LXX adheres closely to the forensic as- 
pect of sapat and Sopet; except in Isa. 40:23, the aspect of sovereignty does not appear. 


Il. Verb. 1. Rule. In a few pre-Dtr passages within DtrH, the vb. sapat in the syntagm 
sapat et-yisrda él refers to the exercise of a leadership office in the premonarchic period 
(Jgs. 10:2,3; 12:7-15). Since Sapat has no discernible forensic connotation in these texts, 
it should be translated “lead” or “rule.” This holds true also for other passages that are 
influenced by these: Jgs. 3:10; 4:4; 15:20; 16:31; 1S. 4:18; 7:15; 2 K, 23:22; Ruth 1:1. 

Exercise of authority is also intended in Gen. 19:9, where Lot is the subject of the 
figura etymologica sapat Sapöt, “act like someone in charge.” 

In Prov. 8:16 šāpat ‘eres should be read, with several mss.,°! so that we have särar 
and sapat used in parallel in the general sense of “rule.” Hos. 13:10 is similar: the vb. 
Säpat refers to the governance of the king and his officials.° 

Other passages show that the governance expressed by the vb. Sapat can be con- 
ceived as monarchic. According to | S. 8:5-6,20, the Israelites ask for a king to govern 


60. See BHK/BHS. 
61. See BHS. 
62. See BHK/BHS. 
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HI. Noun. 

l. Ruler. In continuity with the use of the title tpt at Ugarit’* and in agreement 
with the aspect of exercise of sovereignty expressed by the vb. Sdpat,’> the title 
sope! can be used in Israel for the ruler of a state. This usage can refer to a foreign 
ruler, e.g., the ruler of Moab (Am. 2:3), but also to all the rulers of the earth (Isa. 
40:23, Ps. 2:10; 148:11). In Hos. 7:7 Sép‘tim and m*läkim in parallel denote the 
kings of the northern kingdom who lost their thrones through revolutions. It is un- 
likely that this passage is speaking of judges. With reference to Judah, the title 
Söpet yisra él (Mic, 4:14[5:1]) means the king of the southern kingdom. On the ba- 
sis of this text, Noth has attempted to reconstruct a premonarchie “judge of Israel,” 
who held an office of leadership and juridical authority over all Israel.’° Niehr has 
criticized this use of Mic. 4:14(5:1) as evidence concerning premonarchic institu- 
tions. ’’ 

The title of söpet for a ruler can also be given to Yahweh, who is referred to as Sopel 
(kol-)h@ ares (Gen. 18:25; Ps. 94:2). 


2. Governor. At Mari and Emar sa@pitum can denote a governor or administrative of- 
ficial.’* This usage may be the origin of the office of suffete at Carthage and Tyre.” 
Two texts indicate that a sopet in Israel might play a similar role. 

According to 2 S. 15:4, Absalom longed for the office of söpet ba Gres, so as to be 
able to decide all the suits that the king could not hear (v. 3). In other words, Absalom 
wished to become a kind of governor,*” representing in the capital before the king the 
concerns of the Judahites and Israelites outside Jerusalem. 

That such a role could be played by a Sopet in Judah is shown by 2 K. 15:1-5. 
Since King Azariah of Judah was leprous, he lived in a separate house; his son 
Jotham was master of the palace, governing (Sdpat) the people of Judah.*! Thus 
Jotham was in charge of domestic affairs; only after the death of his father did he be- 
come king (v. 7). 


3, Judge. The use of the title sopet for a judge first appears in the laws regulating of- 
ficials in Deuteronomy. Dt. 16:18 requires the people to appoint judges and Sofr‘rim to 
render just decisions for the people. According to Dt. 17:8-11, a case too difficult for 
the local court, involving bloodguilt, violation of social norms, or bodily injury, is to be 
brought to Jerusalem to be judged by the priests and the judge. 
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Other legal texts in Deuteronomy describe the function of judges in greater detail. 
Dt. 19:16-21 assumes that judges serve on a court. Their task is to conduct an inquiry*? 
in a legal case. If the court decides that the guilty party is to be flogged, the judge is to 
see that the penalty is inflicted (25:1-3). If an unidentified person is murdered outside 
the city, in open country, the elders and judges are to go out to determine which town is 
closest to the location of the crime (21:2). 

Outside Deuteronomy Söpet may be understood in the sense of “judge” in Mic. 7:3; 
Zeph. 3:3; Job 9:24. These texts, however, focus solely on the corruption of incumbent 
judges and say nothing about the judge’s role in the administration of justice, Similarly 
unproductive for elucidating the judicial office are the references to judges in Isa. 1:26 
and Job 12:17, which mention judges in parallel with counselors; Ezr. 10:14, where 
judges appear in parallel with elders; and Job 9:15;55 Ps. 109:31; 141:6. 

In DtrH the retrojection of Söp“im in the sense of “judges” into the tribal organi- 
zation of the premonarchic period is an anachronism (Dt. 1:16; 29:9;84 Josh. 8:33; 
23:2; 24:1). From DtrH this notion also found its way into Nu. 25:5. None of these 
texts gives any details about the office of judge and the judge’s function in the tribal 
organization; they merely postulate the existence of judges in the premonarchic 
period. 

The mention of judges in this period is meant to show that Israel entered its land not 
as a random group but already constituted as “God’s people.”®5 The purpose of legiti- 
mation is also served by connecting the formal judicial office, newly created in the 
time of Josiah, with the premonarchic structures of Israel. The primary text is Ex. 
18:13-27, where officers are appointed judges over the people.®° Dt. 1:15-16, too, re- 
veals traces of the military background of the office of judge.*’ All these texts develop 
the theme of Moses as judge and lawgiver.®® 

Other anachronisms appear in Chronicles, which speaks of judges and sor‘rim 
among the Levites of the First Temple (1 Ch. 23:4) and identifies judges and sof*rim in 
David’s administration, with responsibility for external affairs (1 Ch. 26:29). Chroni- 
cles also believes that there were judges in the period of Solomon (2 Ch. 1:2). King 
Jehoshaphat is said to have appointed judges in all the fortified cities of Judah and to 
have established a court in Jerusalem (2 Ch. 19:4-11). The historical accuracy of these 
texts cannot be verified, especially the supposed legal reform of Jehoshaphat described 
in 2 Ch. 19:4-11. 

Any analysis of 2 Ch. 19:4-11 must take seriously the Chronistic characteristics of 
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the text before attempting to use it as a source for the history of Israelite law.°” Some 
have minimized these characteristics in order to establish an historical basis for the 
events described in 19:4-11.°0 These attempts are not convincing from the perspective 
of the literary analysis of Chronicles;?! neither do they do justice to the history of Isra- 
elite law, since there is no evidence for the existence of royal judges as early as the 9th 
century. Furthermore, this text cannot be used to explain the origin of the Covenant 
Code; such an explanation ignores the connection between legal collections and 
schools.” 


4. Administration of Justice in Israel. In the period before the establishment of the 
monarchy, we can identify three different spheres within which the administration of 
justice took place: within the family, through the paterfamilias (Gen. 16:1-6; 31:25-53; 
38:24-26; Ex. 21:2-6,7-11); at the local level, through the elders.?> who were drawn 
from the heads of families (Ex. 21:18-19,28-32; 22:1-14[2-15]; 23:1-3,6-8; Jgs. 6:25- 
32); and finally through priests (1 S. 2:25). 

These juridical spheres were preserved after the establishment of the monarchy, al- 
beit with some change: elements of the juridical authority of the paterfamilias within 
the family were shifted to the local courts, strengthening the authority of the elders. 
This development indicates that the power of the local courts increased. 

The juridical authority of the newly established monarchy emerges from two roots. 
Insofar as the monarchy relies on armed forces, the jurisdictional authority of their 
commander is extended (1 S. 14;24-46; 30:21-25; 2 S. 1:1-16). In addition, a royal ad- 
ministration develops, based and modeled on the royal household,?* so that the king as- 
sumes the juridical competence of a paterfamilias (1 S. 22:6-23; 2 S. 19:25-31[24-30]; 
| K. 2:13-25,26-27,28-35). A new element is the personal jurisdiction of the king (2 S. 
15:1-6; 2 K. 8:1-6; Jer. 26:1-19). This was necessary, since the establishment of the 
monarchy resulted in new legal constellations that required decisions. In addition, the 
monarchy sought to bring as many areas as possible under its own control. Thus the 
monarchy also made use of juridical structures to pursue its own goals (2 S. 1:1-16; 4: 
IK. 2:13-25,26-27,28-35,36-46; 21:1-29). This development went hand in hand with a 
centralization of juridical authority in the capital and the towns,”? as is evident above 
all from the texts that speak of judges (Dt. 16:18; 17:8-13; 21:2; 2 S. 15:1-5). 

Partly on the basis of certain reflections by Alt,?° some have claimed that the capital 
cities Jerusalem and Samaria had a special status in the administration of justice, in 
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that the local royal court replaced the court of the elders.?’ But fundamental consider- 
ations regarding the role of Jerusalem and Samaria argue against this claim,?* as do the 
very legal texts cited in its support.” 

There is no evidence for the existence of judges as a distinct profession before 
Josiah. The royal administration of justice was in the hands of officials!"" (Isa. 1:23). 
The tendency to entrust the administration of justice to officials is most evident in texts 
from the time of Josiah (Jer. 26:1-19; 37:11-16). In the context of the military buildup 
under Josiah, officers!"! were also called on to oversee the administration of justice 
(Ex. 18:13-27), a function confirmed by a legal petition from Mesad Hashavyahu,!"2 
which shows that, in the period shortly after Josiah,!" judicial authority in a royal gar- 
rison was exercised by a military governor (sar). 

Alongside these officials, an independent judiciary was established. The most im- 
portant evidence is provided by the Dtn laws relating to officials, including judges (Dt. 
16:18; 17:8-13; 19: 16-21; 25:1-3), and the appearance of judges in prophetic texts (Isa. 
1:26; Mic. 7:3; Zeph. 3:3). Only the laws in Deuteronomy have anything to say about 
the duties of these judges.!"4 

That the söpet first appears as a professional judge in the time of Josiah is con- 
nected with general features distinguishing the political and constitutional history of 
Judah and Israel. The first period in which one can speak of an actual state 1s the Iron 
IIC period (ca, 850-586), a development due to Assyrian pressure on Judah.!"» 
Archaeologically, too, this period marks the first appearance of an independent Israel 
and Judah.'!°© Now there appears in Judah a political administration in which impor- 
tant functions are centralized,!"7 a development characterized by the spread of literacy 
in Palestine, beginning in the mid-8th century. !0ë At the end of the 7th century, King 
Josiah established an independent judiciary as one of his reform measures, which 
aimed primarily at administrative centralization. This judiciary gave the king and his 
administration a handle on the local court system, which had hitherto been adminis- 
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tered by the elders. It also affected the existing sacral courts af temples and sanctuar- 
ies throughout the land.'!°° Besides capitalizing on the forensic connotations of the vb. 
säpat, the description of the new judges as Sop‘tim may also be understood as a re- 
vival of the office of governor, to secure the interests of the populace within the royal 
administration.!!° 

After the fall of Judah in 586, the royal court system ceased to exist. The judicial 
system was once more in the hands of full citizens or elders (Zee. 7:9; 8:16; Ruth 4:1- 
12), organized in part on the basis of extended families (Ezr. 10:16-17). In addition, 
there was provision for judgment by the congregation (Nu. 35:9-34; Josh. 20:1-9; Ps. 
1:5). Inasmuch as the priesthood replaced the monarchy, priests came to have more in- 
fluence on the administration of justice (Ley. 17-26; Nu. 5:11-31; Dt. 17:8-13; 21:5: 
Ezk. 44:24: 2 Ch. 19:4-11; cf. Zec. 3:7). 

The actual course of court proceedings in Israel is nowhere recorded. Reconstruc- 
tion can draw on evidence from Gen. 16:1-6; 31:25-53, 38:24-26; Nu. 5:11-31; Dt. 
21:18-21; 25:1-3; 1 S. 22:11-17; 1 K- 4:42-46; 3:16-28; 21:1-29; Jer. 26:1-19; Ruth 
4:1-22; Susanna (Dnl. 13 LXX). Almost certainly, however, we must take into account 
varying local forms of court proceedings in the legal history of Israel.!!! 


5. Judges of Israel. A list of “judges of Israel” is recorded in Jas. 10:1-5 and 12:7- 
15; it was extended secondarily to include a larger circle (Jgs. 2:16-19; 3:10; 4:4; 
15:20; 16:31; 18. 4:18; 7:15; 8:1; 28. 7:7,11; 2 K, 23:22; Ruth 1:1). This list provides 
the basis for the assumption that there was a “period of the judges.” The meager liter- 
ary evidence, which says nothing about the nature of the leadership exercised by the 
judges, has occasioned a wealth of theories. 

On the basis of Jgs. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15, Alt and Noth proposed the theory of a 
premonarchic office of judge, with authority throughout all Israel.!'!* On the basis of a 
suggestion by Klostermann, Alt had taken as a model the Icelandic office of lawgiver. 
Noth looked to the model of the Greek and Italian amphictyonies; he linked the 
amphictyony with the office of “judge of Israel!’ which he found in Mic. 4:14(5:1). 
Richter instead set the lists in Jgs. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15 in the context of early royal an- 
nals; he based his conception of the judges of Israel on a study of the root Spf, which 
led him to define šāpat and Söpert as terms denoting the exercise of sovereignty,!!® He 
defined the judges of Israel as “individuals from a city or tribe, appointed by the 
(tribal) elders to exercise civil authority and administer justice in a city and the sur- 
rounding countryside, representatives of a transitional order between tribal and munic- 
ipal administration.”!!4 


109. See IV.2 below; also Niehr, Rechtsprechung, 80-91. 

110. Niehr, Rechtsprechung, 95-96. 

|11. On the attempts to reconstruct the individual elements of a typical trial, see ibid., 53-54 
n. 94, with bibliog. 

112. A. Alt, KlSchr 1 (1953), 278-332, esp. 300-302; Noth, “Amt.” 

113. ZAW 77. 

114. P. 53. 
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More recent models explaining the period of the judges are based on the concept of 
a segmented society.!!> Since segmented societies lack a central leadership office, the 
leadership described in Jgs. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15 cannot be understood as embracing all 
Israel. If the application of the segmented society model to premonarchic Israel is 
problematic, even more so is the attempt to connect this model with the concept of the 
“judge of Israel.”!!® Equally untenable is the attempt to compare the relationship be- 
tween the settled and nomadic populations at Mari to premonarchic Israel, since it ig- 
nores the totally different conditions in Palestine and the central Euphrates region.!!? 

All that we may conclude from the lists in Jgs. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15 is that a pre-Dtn 
tradition of uncertain date knows of an office exercising leadership over an otherwise 
undefined entity called Israel. The burial locations appear to limit this office to the 
core region of Israel in Ephraim. The technical term for the exercise of this office is 
sapat. The succession of officeholders represents a literary device to impose a pan- 
Israelite scope on the exercise of this office (šapat). The evidence of the sources does 
not allow a decision whether (a) this term was chosen to establish a linguistic distinc- 
tion between this office and the later monarchy, or (b) there is a foundation in fact for 
a kind of leadership over Israel before 1000 B.C.E. termed Sapat. Positive arguments 
for the possibility of a Sopet office in premonarchic Israel include the existence of the 
Sapitum at Emar in the Late Bronze period!!® and the office of suffete in the 
Phoenician-Punic cities during the Iron Age, as well as the office of governor in Israel 
(2 5. 15:4; 2 K. 15:5). On the other hand, the 14th-century Amarna letters know noth- 
ing of such an office in Palestine. 


6. Literary Influence. a. DtrH. In Jgs. 2:11-19 the term söpet denotes a leadership of- 
fice of the premonarchic period. This text is based on the lists in Jgs. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15, 
where the syntagm Sdapat ‘et-yisra el occurs. Jgs. 2:11-19 clearly illustrates the Dtr view 
of the title Sopet. The schema comprising the elements “apostasy from Yahweh — dis- 
tress — lamentation — sending of a Sopet — restoration of peace” displays a forensic 
connotation of the title Söpet. The Sopét reestablishes justice for Israel and can therefore 
also be called mösta‘,!!? Here we have a deliberate blueprint for a central leadership of- 
fice in the premonarchic period. The Deuteronomists did not, however, invent the title 
Söpet; they had as prototypes the sopét as governor (2 S. 15:1-5; 2 K. 15:1-5) and above 
all the office of judge, newly created in the Josianic reform. The Deuteronomists con- 
nect this office with the material in the pre-Dtr lists in Jgs. 10:1-5 and 12:7-15 and 
retroject the judicial office of the Josianic administration into the premonarchic period. 
This tendency appears in other Dtr texts as well, which import a forensic connotation 
into a premonarchic leadership office (Jgs. 4:4-5; 1 S. 7:6,16-17; cf. 8:1-3). 


115. F. Crüsemann, Der Widerstand gegen das Königtum. WMANT 49 (1978), 194-222; 
M. Clauss, Chiron 10 (1980) 1-33, esp. 9-21; R. Neu, BZ 30 (1986) 204-21, 
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117. E. A. Knauf, /smael (Wiesbaden, 71989), 42-43, 142-43. 
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Other texts in DtrH also assume a “period of the judges.” Samuel appoints his sons 
as Sop*tim (1 S. 8:1). Their location in Beer-sheba (v. 2) and the existence of two in- 
cumbents simultaneously mark the difference from the Dtr conception of the judge. A 
rather vague “period of the judges” is mentioned in 2 S. 7:7,11. The task of “shepherd- 
ing the people,” which v. 7 ascribes to the judges (with | Ch. 17:6; another reading is 
sebet!="), actually describes the office of the king.'?! In 2 K. 23:22 the history of Israel 
is divided into the days of the judges and the days of the kings. 

b. Other Books. Without any clear reference to the Dtr concept, Ruth 1:1 assumes 
the existence of a period of the judges. In this context it is also worth noting the evi- 
dence of Samaritan Chronicle II, which uses the root m/k to describe the leadership role 
of the judges of Israel.!?? 


IV. Theological Usage. The broad semantic range exhibited by the vb. Sapat and the 
title Sopet is also characteristic of the passages that apply the verb and the title to Yahweh. 


|. Yahweh as Ruler. When the vb. šāpat has as its obj. tébel (Ps. 9:9[8]; 67:5[4][fol- 
lowing LXX]; 96:13; 98:9) or ‘eres (Ps. 82:8; 96:13; 98:9; 1 Ch. 16:33), it likewise refers 
to the establishment of righteousness and justice. In this context Koch!*3 interprets Sapat 
as “righten,” Jeremias!4 as “an intervention establishing order” on the part of Yahweh. A 
more precise understanding of this expression can be gained by comparing säpat ‘eres/ 
tebel with the expression mätam SutéSuru (primarily Neo-Assyrian), which refers to the 
prosperity that the king brings to the land.'*° A comparable OT syntagm is Sapat mesärim 
(Ps. 75:3[2]), to be understood as the ruler’s establishment of a just and righteous order. 

The sovereign role of Yahweh expressed by this usage also appears in the assign- 
ment to Yahweh of the title Sopét kol-hd Gres (Gen. 18:25, Ps. 94:2), which is not lim- 
ited to a forensic setting. 


2. Yahweh as Judge. In the ancient Near East the divine judge par excellence is the 
sun god, from whom nothing is hidden and from whom justice goes forth. The sun god 
plays this role in Egypt,!2° Mesopotamia,!?’ Asia Minor,!2® and Syria-Palestine.!*° 


120. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de LAT, I. OBO 50/1 (1982), 245-46; Begg. ETL 58 
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In Israel too there is evidence for the notion of the sun god as judge; some of the 
texts transfer this role to Yahweh (Gen. 19:15-26; 32:23-33[22-32]; Ex. 17:8-16; Josh. 
10:12-14; Jgs. 9:33; 19:14-26; 1 S. 11:9-11). In this incipient solarization of Yahweh, 
Yahweh takes on the god's role as judge and is himself referred to as the sun (Mal. 
3:20[4:2], Ps. 84:12[11]).'°° Yahweh bears the forensic title Sopét, “judge,” in Jgs. 
1127; Ps. II: EMI 30:6; 58:1201 1); 75:8(7); 942. 

Yahweh is often also the plaintiff who takes his adversary to court. This forensic ac- 
tion is denoted by the niphal of Spr (Isa. 43:26; 66:16; Jer. 2:35; 25:31; Ezk. 17:20; 
20:35-36; 38:22: Joel 4:2[3:2]). 

The earliest passages that use the vb, sapat, aes ” with Yahweh as subject appear 
in the appeals of the accuser (Gen. 16:5; Ex. 5:21) and the accused (Jgs. 11:27; 1 S. 
24:13[12]). These appeals uses the formula yispot yhwh, “may Yahweh judge.” This for- 
mula was used in legal proceedings when the plaintiff or the accused saw that their inter- 
ests were not being protected by humans; they therefore had to rely on the divine judge. 

This is also the situation of the psalmists who turn to Yahweh in their distress with 
the appeal Sopteni, “give me justice” (Ps. 7:9[8]; 26:1; 35:24; 43:1), or use Sapat to ex- 
press the deliverance Yahweh has granted (Lam. 3:59). According to Isa. 51:5, it is the 
arms of Yahweh that give the peoples justice. 

In his prayer at the dedication of the temple (1 K. 8:32//2 Ch. 6:23), Solomon prays 
for Yahweh to judge the guilty and the righteous differently. In a similar vein Ps. 
75:8(7) describes Yahweh as a judge who puts down one and lifts up another; Ezk. 
34:17,22 describes him as the owner of a flock, judging between sheep and goats. Like- 
wise if a treaty is broken, the gods of the parties to the treaty are called on to judge be- 
tween them (Gen. 31:53). 

Several texts show that Yahweh, acting as judge, can also punish. In | S. 3:13 Fe 
in the sense of “punish” has Yahweh as its subject. In Ezk. 11: 10-11; 21:35(30); 35: 
sapat reters to Yahweh’s act of condemnation; in 5:10,15; 11:9; 16:41; 25: | : 
28:22,26; 30:14,19, ‘aya S*pdatim refers to his act of punishment. Finally, 2 Ch. 20:12 
prays that Yahweh will punish (sapat b°) those who attack Israel. 

A distinct complex of texts presents Yahweh as the judge who brings the people’s 
own conduct upon their heads or judges them according to their ways (Ezk. 7:3,8; 
18:30; 24:14; 33:20; 36:19). According to Ezk. 7:27, Yahweh judges people according 
to their own judgments (cf. 16:38). These texts bear witness to the exilic crisis of the 
wisdom principle that conduct entails commensurate consequences, a principle that no 
longer operates automatically. Only through Yahweh's act of judgment is punishment 
inflicted. 

Ps. 82:1 transposes Yahweh's judicial role to the heavenly council; here Yahweh en- 
forces his judicial authority over the members of the council by condemning them to 
annihilation (v. 7) because they did not fulfill their obligation to give justice to human- 


130. 3 Waw Semeš: H.-P. Stähli, Soläre Elemente im Jahweglauben des AT. OBO 66 (1985), 
30-45; H. Niehr, Der höchste Gott. BZAW 190 (1990), 147-63; M. S. Smith, JBL 109 (1990) 29- 
39: P. E. Dion, ZAW 103 (1991) 58-65. 
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ity (vv. 2-5). Possibly Job 21:22 belongs in the same context as Ps. 82. Yahweh’s act of 
Säpat with “those on high” as its object may refer to his judgment,!'?! but it may also re- 
fer more generally to his authority over the heavenly council.!32 

An eschatological judgment by Yahweh appears in various contexts. According to 
Isa. 2:4 (//Mic. 4:3), when the nations come on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, Yahweh will 
judge between them and determine the truth.!33 Joel 4:12(3:12) locates the eschatologi- 
cal judgment in the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” not identifiable geographically. Its sym- 
bolic name derives from the act of divine judgment that takes place there; later it was 
identified with the Kidron Valley. 

In contrast to this universal judgment of the nations, the second epilogist of the book 
of Ecclesiastes sees each individual as subject to Yahweh’s judgment.'** Yahweh 
brings everyone, righteous or wicked, before his judgment (Eccl. 3:17; cf. 12:12-14). 

An eschatological expectation without forensic elements appears in the book of 
Obadiah. In Ob. 21 those who have been saved will go up to Mt. Zion to rule over Mt. 
Esau,!*° and the kingdom will belong to Yahweh. 

The juridical function of the priesthood represents a distinct element in the complex 
of motifs associated with Yahweh as judge. This function relates to the administration of 
oaths (Ex. 22:7[8]), decisions by lot (Ex. 22:8[9]; 28:30; Jgs. 18:5-6; 1 S. 2:25; 23:2; 
30:7-8; Prov. 16:33),13° and decisions by ordeal (Nu. 5:11-31). In addition, priests give 
rulings in questions of cultic purity and impurity (Lev. 10:9-11; 13:1-59; 14:34-57; Ezk. 
22:26; 44:23; Hag. 2:11-14; Ps. 15; 24)'3’ and determine the monetary value of human 
beings, animals, houses, and fields (Lev. 27:1-25). The third area in which priests exer- 
cise juridical functions is the court of God in the temple, where a priest dispenses justice 
in the name of the Deity (Dt. 17:8-13; 21:5: 1 K. 8:31-32; Ps. 3; 4; 5; 7; 11; 17; ete.). 

The tendency of the postexilic period to place more emphasis on Yahweh’s tran- 
scendence led to changes in the complex of motifs associated with Yahweh as judge. 
Yahweh surrenders the role of prosecutor to a member of the heavenly court.!3® But he 
also retreats from his role as judge, surrendering it to representatives: the son of man 
(Dnl. 7:13-14), an angel (10:21; 12:1), or the righteous (7:26-27). 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls Spt occurs more than 60 times, mostly 
in the qal.!*° Forensic usage predominates, with various connotations. The verb may 
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mean “hold court, act as judge” (1QS 6:24; 8:25; 10:13; CD 10:8,18; 11QT 51:11; 
| 1QPs? 24:7), “give justice” (1QS 11:14-15; LQH 6:9), or “condemn” (1QH 4:18; 5:6; 
IQpHab 10:5; 12:5; 4Qplsa® 8-10 21). In the nonforensic sense of “rule,” Sapat appears 
in 40511 10 10. 

The niphal is likewise found primarily in its forensic sense of “be condemned” (CD 
12:3; 20:10-11,24) or “be judged” (1QH 7:28; 4QpPs37 4:7,9; 4Q159 2-4 4); it can 
also mean “take to court” (1QH 9:34). Corresponding to the meaning “rule,” the niphal 
can mean “be guided” (1QS 9:10; CD 20:31-32). 

The title sopét appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls only in the forensic sense of “judge.” 
In 1QSa 1:15,24,29, as in the OT, the judges are represented as an institution of the 
tribes of Israel. CD 20:16 expands Hos. 3:4 by adding the term sopét, The occurrences 
of Sop*tim in CD 9:10; 10:1,4, 14:13; 15:4 refer to a judicial office within the commu- 
nity. 

The judges mentioned in LIQT 51:11 and 56:9-10 go back to the laws governing of- 
ficials in Dt. 16:18 and 17:8-13. 11QT 61:9 is based on Dt. 19:15-21, 11QT 62:4-5 on 
Dt. 20:1-18. 


Niehr 


TDW sapak; WW Sepek; AIBW Sopka 





J. Distribution, Meaning, Etymology. Il. Usage: 1. Cultic and Legal Usage: 2. Human 
Emotions; 3. God as Subject; 4. Secular Usage. Ill. Reception: 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. LXX. 


I. Distribution, Meaning, Etymology. The root spk, found throughout the Semitic 
language area, denotes the vigorous movement of a solid or liquid. Akkadian texts use 
Sapäku(m) to speak of “pouring” water and feed as well as “casting up” military siege 
ramps.! Unlike East Semitic, Northwest Semitic often speaks of “pouring” and particu- 


Säpak. H. Christ, Blutvergiessen im AT. Theologische Dissertationen 12 (Basel, 1977); P. E. 
Dion, “Early Evidence for the Ritual Significance of the ‘Base of the Altar’ around Deut 12:27 
LXX JBL 106 (1987) 487-90; I, Epha‘al, “The Assyrian Siege Ramp at Lachish,” TAJ 11 
(1984) 60-69; A. D. Grad, “Studies in Biblical Uses of the Word Dam” (diss., Brandeis, 1976); 
K. Koch, “Der Spruch ‘Sein Blut bleibe auf seinem Haupt’ und die israelitische Auffassung vom 
vergossenen Blut.” VT 12 (1962) 396-416 = Spuren des hebräischen Denkens. Gesammelte 
Aufsätze, 1 (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1991), 128-45; A. Penna, "Il sangue nell’ AT,” in F. Vattioni, ed., 
Sangue e antropologia biblica, Il (Rome, 1981), 379-402; R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte 
des Opfers im alten Israel. WMANT 24 (1967); J. Wehrle, “Blut!” NBL, I, 306-8. 
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larly of “spilling” blood. The root appears already in Ugaritic? in an alphabetic cunei- 
form incantation.’ Later it is found in South Semitic in Arab. safaka.+ There may be a 
connection with Arab. sabaka in the sense of “melt and pour into a mold,” also with 
metathesis sakaba, “pour” fluid or metal.“ This verb appears also in Ethiopic, in the 
form of Old Eth. sabaka.’ 

The Aramaic evidence is similar. The vb. $'pak in Jewish Aramaic® and in Syriac” 
means “pour” or “spill.” In Mandaic, spk has the weakened sense of “drip in”! Only in 
Rabbinic Hebrew!! do we find as broad a range of what can be poured, spilled, and 
heaped up as in Biblical Hebrew.!? 

Because no text speaks of pouring a liquid from a vessel, Heb, Spk should not be 
considered a causative shaphel form of Apk, as though a jug were “overturned” and its 
contents “poured out.”!+ Many passages suggest not “a sprinkling from a watering can 
but a torrential flood.”!* It is therefore preferable to think in terms of a biliteral root 
(Sp) and its associated semantic category,'? connoting a continuous, dense movement 
upward or downward: besides Spk, cf. sp’ and Sph, as well as stp and Ssp, along with 
Jewish Aram. $pä’ and Middle Heb. sapä.!® This base (cf. also Egyp. Sp, “flow out, 
perish”!7) would be differentiated and made semantically more precise by the addition 
of a third consonant. 

The root spk appears 115 times as a verb, primarily in the qal, and 3 times as a 
noun.!® Almost half the occurrences of the verb are associated with the noun dam. 
Other groups of nouns that appear frequently as the object of Spk are hemä and za’am, 
as well as mayım, sol‘ld, and riah. There are several verbs in the semantic field of spk 
that overlap in usage but nevertheless have their own particular nuances.!? 
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Il. Usage. 

|. Cultic and Legal Usage. Together with other verbs, spk fulfills a ritual function in 
various blood rituals. In contrast to the religious practices of other cultures in antiq- 
uity,-" no beneficent or sacramental use of blood was open to the ancient Israelites. 
They were forbidden to consume blood in any form (Gen. 9:4; Lev. 3:17; 7:26; 17:10- 
14; 19:26; Dt. 12:16,23; 15:23), for blood is closely bound up with life (b’napsö däamö, 
Gen. 9:4; reverse order in Lev. 17:11) or even identified with life (haddam hiv 
hannepes, Dt. 12:23), Therefore the consumption of blood is tantamount to the shed- 
ding of blood (Gen. 9:4-6; Ley, 7:26-27; cf, also Ezk. 33:25; and 1 S., 14:32-35: “eating 
with the blood”). Because of this blood taboo, animals must be ritually slaughtered ina 
special way (cf. Ger. schächten). The blood of the slaughtered animal is to be poured 
out (Spk) on the ground “like water” (Dt. 12:16,24) and covered with earth (‘apar, Lev. 
17:13). This practice presupposes the secular slaughtering of animals in the local com- 
munity following the centralization of the cult; it also applies to the slaughtering of de- 
fective animals unfit for sacrifice (Dt. 15:23). In consequence of the connection be- 
tween blood and life, it also retained its significance in the narrower context of 
sacrificial theology. 

Within the complex OT sacrificial system, the yb. spk appears in the “law of the sin 
offering,” i.e., the hatta't! ritual in Lev. 4, where the blood is used in two different 
ways,-- in each case to “make atonement” for unintentional sins. After a series of ap- 
plications of blood, the priest pours out (spk) the remaining blood at the base” of the 
burnt offering. (The same ceremony is used at the investiture of Aaron in Ex. 29:12; the 
parallel account in Ley. 8:15, which is clearly traditio-historically earlier, uses ysg in- 
stead of §pk.24) The blood is poured into a gutter (Ezk. 43:13) and thus protected 
from profanation; not until the immediate effectiveness of the blood is thus totally and 
completely removed is the ritual complete (cf. Sir. 50:15-16). 

It is uncertain whether the blood of the zebah offering*® (Dt. 12:27, gal passive of 
§pk) has ritual significance. In particular, the meaning of ‘al-mizbah is unclear. If the 
blood is poured on or beside the altar along with the meat, there is no chance of profa- 
nation;*’ or does “even secular slaughtering have confessional character?”2® 

More clearly, a different spk action (Lev. 4:12), not described in all sections of the 
hatta t ritual, stands outside the sacrifice itself. The portions of the animal not needed for 
the sacrificial act are to be taken to a special place, called sepek haddesen, where they are 
burned. The condition that this must be a “clean place” (mäagöm tahör), however, keeps 


20. See J. H. Waszink, RAC, Il, 459-69. 

21.— NON hata’ 

22. B. Janowski, Suhn als Heilsgeschehen. WMANT 55 (1982), 222-34; cf. N. Kiuchi. The 
Purification Offering in the Priestly Literature. JSOTSup 56 (1987), 119-30, 143-59. 

23. — TO” yasad. 

24. Janowski, 233. 

25. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 423, 425-26. 

26. > NAT zabah. 

27. Rendtorff, 146: “beside.” 

28. G. Braulik, Deuteronomium I. NEB (1986), 100: cf. EU: “on.” 
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The scene presented in | S. 7:6 is unique. In the setting of a communal fast the Isra- 
elites gather at Mizpah to offer sacrifice, but also draw (Sb) water and then pour it out 
before Yahweh (/ipné yhwh; cf. 2 S. 23:16-17). The significance of the water ritual is 
hard to determine. We may leave open the question whether the text describes a liba- 
tion ritual or mourning ceremony, or — more likely — a penitential ceremony for the 
removal of sin.# 

Sacrificial regulations can also speak of bloodguilt and thus establish a relationship 
to the shedding of blood and the theological and legal provisions governing it. Accord- 
ing to Lev. 17:3-4, whoever slaughters an animal without presenting it as an offering is 
“held guilty of bloodshed” (dam yéhaséb la 7s), 

Only once (1 K. 18:28) is blood the subject of spk: blood flows when the prophets 
of Baal cut themselves in ritual combat, probably borrowed from Syrian models.* Ev- 
erywhere else, $pk is used transitively with blood as its object. Shedding blood is “nota 
neutral term for ‘killing, but implies a judgment on the act: the killing is intentional 
and therefore — with the exception of revenge — culpable.”#° 

There is no semantic distinction between the singular and plural forms of dam.*’ Of 
the more than 30 passages that deal with the shedding of blood, only 2 (1 K. 2:31; 1 Ch. 
28:3; cf. 1 Ch. 22:8) use the plural. A distinction between blood shed by violence 
(dämim) and the blood circulating in an unscathed individual (dam) is out of the ques- 
tion. It is more likely that the plural is used intensively or affectively*® to express the 
culpability of the act (e.g., Dt. 19:10).* 

“When blood is shed, it creates a “sphere of blood’ that envelopes the author of the 
deed’? and pollutes (imp) the entire land (Nu. 35:33). Thus the command in Nu. 
35:33-34 not to pollute and defile (fm’ piel) the land, based on the law of talion (Ex. 
21:12), is theologically motivated: violation of the land introduces a mortal peril into 
the created order; expiation (kpr) for the blood that is shed (Spk qal pass.) requires the 
blood of the one who shed it. The question of the inviolability of human life that arises 
from this principle finds its most compact expression, both legally and theologically, in 
the fact that human beings are made in God’s image (Gen. 9:6). The right of talion in 
the case of a violent death is a vital obligation grounded in the order of creation, 

In case the identity of a murderer remains unknown, a ritual is provided to remove 
the bloodguilt that cannot be pursued subjectively but nevertheless burdens the land 
objectively. The elders and priests who live near the scene of the crime are to wash 
their hands over a heifer whose neck has been broken (Dt. 21:6) and declare their inno- 





44. T. Podella, Söm-Fasten. AOAT 224 (1989), 170 n. 27, following H. J. Stoebe. Erste 
Samuelis. KAT VIII (1973), 168. 
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namic verbs (s/h, Jgs. 14:6,19; 15:14; etc.; hyh ‘al, Nu. 24:2; Jgs. 3:10; etc.; /bS, e.g., 
Jgs. 6:34; pm, Jgs. 13:25). 

The prophetic use of metaphor repeatedly produces semantically astonishing for- 
mulations. In the context of God’s anger, this holds true particularly for the use of — 
nan hemä. Its etymological connection with “be hot” leads naturally to a correspond- 
ing construction (yst, “be kindled,” 2 K. 22:13,17; br, “burn,” Jer. 7:20; Ps. 89:47[46]; 
Est. 1:12), but this relationship can also be subverted. Then, instead of blazing like 
fire (Jer. 4:4, 21:12; Nah. 1:6; cf. also Isa. 9:18[19]; Zeph. 1:18), God’s “burning” 
wrath is poured out like water (Jer. 6:11; Ezk. 7:8; 14:19; 20:8; Ps. 79:6; with ntk qal: 
Jer. 42:18; 44:6; etc,, niphal: Jer. 7:20; 42:18; etc.; cf. also the image of the cup of 
wrath: Isa. 51:17,22; Jer. 25:15). In a paradoxical reversal, it can also be poured out 
like fire (Spk ka’eS h“mätö, Lam. 2:4; cf. also Isa. 42:25; Ezk. 22:22; 30:14-16; Ps. 
79:5-6). 

Very rarely, it is foreign nations on whom Yahweh’s hemä is poured (Jer. 10:25 = 
Ps. 79:6-7; Ezk. 30:15, on Egypt; Sir. 36[33]:8, universally). Primarily, however, it is 
directed against Israel, whose wickedness Yahweh pours back as disaster (spk with 
rad), an example of the actions-consequences nexus. 

The book of Ezekiel speaks most frequently of the outpouring of hemd, adding that 
this wrath achieves its goal of destruction (klh piel, Ezk. 7:8; 20:13,21).’* Blood can be 
contrastively both the result (14:19) and the cause (36:18) of an outpouring of wrath, 

Besides hemä, two other terms for “wrath” appear with spk (once each): hārôn (in 
the syntagm h“rön 'appö, with es) as God’s judgment on the whole population (Lam. 
4:11), and “ebr, which will be poured out (like water) on the high officials of Judah 
(Hos. 5:10). 

Finally, the lexical field of God’s anger includes the segholate > OYT za’am, which ap- 
pears in parallelisms in Zeph. 3:8 (h“rön ‘appi and ‘és gin ati), Ezk. 21:36[35]; 22:31 (bes 
‘ebrati; without za‘am in Isa. 38:19; Ezk. 22:21), and Ps. 69:25(24) (h¢rdn ‘app*kd). 

Here too the language is unexpected and metaphorical — note the contradictory se- 
quence of events in Ps. 69:25(24): first indignation is heaped on the enemy, then they 
are pursued and overtaken (nsg hiphil). Here too there is a congruence between actions 
and consequences: the wickedness of the guilty brings disaster on their own heads 


14:16 above). 

Wrath deprives people of the very basis of their lives when Yahweh pours biz on 
them. In Ps. 107:40 and Job 12:21, “contempt” is heaped on the n‘dibim, who as a rule 
enjoy particular respect.” 

With God as subject only rarely is spk used of liquids. In two of the three hymnic 
texts in the book of Amos, a passage in participial style praises Yahweh’s transforming 
creative power: in particular, he “collects’’’* the waters of the sea and then pours them 


72. > 1193 kala. 
73. — ATI ndb. 
74. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. tr, 1977), 241. 
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(back) over the earth (Am. 5:8; 9:6). In Sir. 43:19 God the creator pours out frost like 
salt (yskwn in the Sirach scroll from Masada’). 


4. Secular Usage. In the secular realm the number of things that human beings pour 
out is remarkably small. When Moses hesitates in the face of God’s call, God enables 
him to perform the miracle of pouring water on the ground, where it turns into blood 
(Ex. 4:9). Except in this passage, the OT never uses Spk for the pouring of a liquid out- 
side the cult. 

In Ps. 73:2, where the psalmist’s steps are “buried,” the ambiguity of metaphorical 
language prohibits us from saying precisely whether Supp*kuh (O) “Surdy refers to a 
stumble or to a fall.” The reflection in Lam. 4:1, in the style of a dirge, unmistakably 
voices the attempt of people to cope with the breakdown following the Babylonian 
conquest of Jerusalem: the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the “children of Zion” (v. 2), are 
like precious stones (‘abné-godes"’) scattered in the filth of the streets. The city’s in- 
habitants, its pride and glory, are destroyed. 

Surprisingly, the vb. Spk appears in realms of life where it would not be expected. In 
Sir. 20:13 the windy courtesies of fools are discountenanced as pointless (wrwbt ksylym 
yspwk), as is the attempt to pour truly good food into a closed mouth (twbh spwkh "I ph 
stwm, 30:18). Sirach likewise uses Spk to radicalize the opposite phenomenon, inordinate 
ereed for all kinds of delicacies (I t$pk "I kl mtimym, 37:29). Knowing realistically that 
there is a proper time for everything, the sage in Sir. 32(35):4 urges guests at a drinking 
party (bmqwm hyyn) not to pour out their thoughts (7 [spk sy) but to sing. 

The occurrences of spk with solid materials are concentrated in military contexts, 
where during an attack on a city (mentioned explicitly in Dnl. 11:15) siege works are 
“cast up” (Spk with söl“lä). The description in 2 S. 20:15 shows that, besides trying to 
undermine the city wall, the attackers cast up an earthen structure up to the outworks 
((watta“mod] bahel’®) of the city (‘el/-ha7r) under attack. This description does not re- 
fer to a rampart surrounding the city,’? but rather a siege ramp of terre pisée, sometimes 
reinforced with wood (2 K. 19:32 = Isa. 37:33; Jer. 6:6; Ezk. 4:2: 26:8).®9 In addition to 
the ramp, on which battering rams (karim, Ezk, 4:2, 21:27[22]) were directed against 
the wall, a siege wall (däyeg, 4:2, 17:17; 21:27[22]; 26:8) was built to encircle the city 
(māsôr, 4:2; cf. also dayéq sabib, 2 K. 25:1 = Jer. 52:4). 

Both measures, still in use at Masada in the Roman period,*! were practiced system- 
atically by the Assyrians. In the period of Esarhaddon, Akk. dayyigu denotes a siege 
embankment or siege wall;*? the expression Spk sal‘la embraces two Akkadian expres- 
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sions used in this context: Spk corresponds to ep(i)ri Sapaku, “cast up earth” (a Sapikum 
may be an “embankment builder’’’); söl“lä is the result of arammu Sukbusu, “construct 
a ramp by stamping (earth).” The two expressions in combination appear in a literary 
text of Esarhaddon.®* 


HI. Reception. 1. Dead Sea Scrolls. Usage in the Dead Sea Scrolls basically coin- 
cides with the OT spectrum, but goes beyond it in certain details. The scrolls speak re- 
peatedly of shedding blood (1QM 6:17; 4QM? 1:14—15:9; IQH 2:33; CD 12:6 par.; 
40379 22 22:13 [restored]; 4Q504 8 14; 4Q525 13 3) and also of the pouring of 
blood on the ground in a sacrificial context (1Q22 4 2 [bis; restored]°®). Here belong 
the occurrences in the Temple Scroll (11QT 52:12; 53:5; 63:6, with parallels in Deuter- 
onomy). 11QT 16:3 speaks of a ritual connected with the festival of dedication, during 
which blood is poured on the four corners of the altar. And 32:14 describes a structure 
near the temple through which water mixed with the blood of the sacrificial animals 
can flow and then seep into the ground. 

The dietary laws expect a fish to be cut up alive so that its blood can be poured off 
(wnS[p|k [dm]m, CD 12:13-14).8° 

The OT notion that God’s wrath is poured out over people, specifically the saré 
y‘hiidd, also appears in the scrolls, with ‘ebrd in CD 8:3 and 19:16 (km[ym], “like wa- 
ter”) and with hemä in 4QDibHam? 1-2 3:10; 5:4 (in each case together with härön, 
ap, and gin’ä [restored in 3:10]) and 6Q10 | 2:4. For “pouring out a lament to God,” 
see 40509 1+2 1:4: 40525 14 2:23. A parenetic text uses Spk in a positive sense in the 
context of creation theology: to care for humankind, Yahweh rains food ( kl) on the 
mountaintops (4Q370 1:1 [restored®®]). 


2. LXX. The LXX offers few surprises. As a rule it uses the vb. ekchein for Spk. Once 
(1 K. 18:28) it uses the noun form ékchysis for the infinitive of Spk; it uses the same 
word for the noun Sepek (Ley. 4:12). For the pouring out of blood in the zebah offering 
in Dt. 12:27, we find proschein in combination with prós ten básin toü thysiastériou, 
representing MT ‘al-mizbah yhwh,*° 

In Isa. 42:25, in the semantic field of “wrath,” the translation epdgein is a unique di- 
vergence from the normal ekchein. Most of the divergent translations appear in texts 
that speak of casting up a rampart. In contrast to the original meaning,” we find words 
that indicate a circular shape (peribällein, Ezk. 4:2; kykloun, Isa. 37:33 — both times a 
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structure on pilings) or a palisade (bällein with chöma, Ezk. 21:27[22]; charakobolia, 
Ezk. 17:17). The “casting up” in Dnl. 11:15 is represented not by a real equivalent but 
by the very general term epistrephein with dory. For Sopkä in Dt. 23:2(1), the LXX 
uses apokekommenos (“mutilated”), which it interprets by adding thladids (“eunuch”: 
cf. Vg. de scorto natus, “born of a prostitute”; MT: p*stia’-dakka’).”' 


Liwak 


91. See II.] above. 





I. Etymology, Il. Statistics, III. Usage: 1. Leviticus: 2. Self-Abasement; 3. Humiliation by 
God; 4. Geographical Region. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. VI. Summary. 


I. Etymology. The root sp/ appears in all Semitic languages except Ethiopic;! its ba- 
sic meaning is “be low,” in the causative stems “make low.” In Hebrew the verb refers 
primarily to humiliation by God; the emphasis varies greatly in the other dialects. In 


sapel. G. Bertram, “*Hochmut’ und verwandte Begriffe im griechischen und hebräischen 
AT, WO 3 (1964) 32-43: K. Engelken, Frauen im Alten Israel. BWANT 130 (1990); O. Garcia de 
la Fuente, “Sobre la idea de contriciön en el AT)” Sacra pagina, I. BETL 12 (1959), 559-79: 
W. Grundmann, “tarteıwöc, TONT, VII. 1-26; H.-J. Hermisson, “Jeremias Wort über Jojachin,” 
in R. Albertz et al., eds., Werden und Wirken des AT. FS C. Westermann (Göttingen, 1980), 252- 
70, esp. 266-68; E. Kutsch, “Demut Il. Biblisch.’ RGG*, II, 77-78; R. Martin- Achard, “NY ‘nf Il 
to be destitute,” TLOT, I, 931-37; G. Mensching. “Demut I. Religionsgeschichtlich,” RGG*, 76- 
77; H. D. Preuss, “Demut I. AT? TRE, VIII, 459-61; T. Seidl, “Aussatz,” NBL, I, 218-19: H.-P. 
Stähli, “MNA eh to be high.” TLOT, I, 285-87. 
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H. Brodsky, “The Shephelah,” BRev 3 (1987) 48-52: O. Eissfeldt and A. Kuschke, “Kanaan I. 
Geographisch.” RGG?, MI, 1106-8; I. Finkelstein, “The sepelä of Israel.” BethM 25 (1979/80) 
341-45; idem, “The Shephelah of Israel” Tel Aviv 8 (1981) 84-94: G. Galil, “The Administrative 
Division of the Shephelah,” Shnaton 9 (1985) 55-71: L. Krinetzki, “*Tal’ und “Ebene’ im AT,” 
BZ 5 (1961) 204-20; A. F. Rainey, “The Biblical Shephelah of Judah.” BASOR 251 (1983) 1-22: 
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Akkadian (Sapalu[m]), canals, cisterns, ditches, the moon, stars, water, eyes, parts of 
the body, and grades of service can be “low” or “deep”; ground water, constellations, 
parts of the body, etc., can be “made deep” or “made low.” The verb may also convey 
the connotations of “humiliate” or “abase oneself.”- The lexical field in Aramaic 
(S‘pal, S‘pél, Sapla’, Saplita’) corresponds quite precisely to that in Hebrew.? The situa- 
tion in Syriac is very similar.* Ugar. sp/ appears in just one poetic text, which Whitley® 
compares to Eccl. 10:6, since both texts employ the antithesis “high — low.” Arab. 
safala/safıla stands for “be low, be below something, turn downward, be low, base, de- 
spicable, abase oneself, sink low, go from bad to worse, act in a base manner”; it also 
has several derivatives.’ There is no etymologically related root in Egyptian; the words 
closest in meaning to “lower” are syd,® kb,” and dh.!" 


II. Statistics. There are 69 occurrences of the base $p/ and all its derivatives in the 
OT, distributed quite evenly among the different word classes. The verb is used most 
often (28 times), 10 times in the qal and 18 in the hiphil. The other stems are not at- 
tested in Hebrew, so that the meaning envisaged is either the state of being low or the 
action of making low. The former is also expressed 18 times by the adj. sapäl. Of the 
nominal formations, Spelä is clearly the most common (19 times); it denotes a low- 
lying geographical region. The nouns Sepel!! and siplä (“low condition”) together oc- 
cur only 3 times,!* and siplät in the sense of “carelessness” occurs only once (Eccl. 
10:18).'° 

Almost half of the 69 occurrences are in the prophets: 33 instances, concentrated in 
Isaiah (19). The other half are divided about equally between cultic and sapiential po- 
etry (16) and DtrH (13). The root plays only a minor role in the Pentateuch and ChrH. 
The distribution in detail: 4 times in Leviticus, | in Deuteronomy, 7 in Joshua, | in 
Judges, | in | Samuel, 2 in 2 Samuel, | in | Kings, 19 in Isaiah, 4 in Jeremiah, 7 in 
Ezekiel, 1 each in Malachi, Obadiah, and Zechariah, 6 in Psalms, 3 in Job, 4 in Prov- 
erbs, 3 in Ecclesiastes, 1 in 1 Chronicles, and 2 in 2 Chronicles. 


III. Usage. In the case of the occurrences of the root in Leviticus (see | below) and 
the geographical] term (4 below), the basic meaning (“be low”) is readily apparent. Al- 
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most two-thirds of the occurrences, however, have to do with God’s humiliation of hu- 
man beings (3 below) or appear in texts, mostly sapiential, that are concerned to dem- 
onstrate the desirability of human self-abasement (2 below). 


|. Leviticus. Chs. 13 and 14 of the Levitical law of purity describe the symptoms of 
various skin diseases and lay out instructions for the priests, who as interpreters of the 
law — but using medical analysis — must decide whether the victims are clean or un- 
clean.!* Besides changes in the hair and skin color of the diseased area, the symptoms 
include a depression in or of the skin, denoted either by Sp/ (Lev. 13:20-21,26) or ‘mq 
(13:3-4,25,30-32,34);!? ef. also the “leprosy” on the wall of a house that is “deeper” 
than the surface (14:37). That sp/ and ‘mg are used synonymously is shown by 13:25- 
26, where ‘mg describes an acute disease (v. 25), while $p/ describes the opposite, a 
phase of the disease that may well heal (v. 26). All the other passages that exhibit the 
same structure use either ‘mq or Sp/ for both cases. (It is hard to tell whether the use of 
these two terms to describe geographical features as well is simply accidental.) Al- 
though this material is presented as part of the Priestly corpus, the “disease förd” most 
likely reflects preexilic notions and truly archaic rituals.!® 


2. Self-Abasement. The following texts are based on the familiar principle “those 
who humble themselves will be exalted”; they belong accordingly to the large group of 
maxims formulated against the background of the “act-consequence relationship,””!’ 
Prov. 16:19 states that it is better to belong to the class of the “nawim than that of the 
géim. If we take the root g’h here in its negative figurative sense!® and translate gé im 
as the “proud and arrogant,” then it is reasonable to see in the “nawim those with the 
opposite attitude, the “humble and lowly.” Whether we adopt the reading of K or QO!” 
— the differences between ‘Gnaw and ‘ani are slight — the maxim conveys a further 
distinct sense if we read it as contrasting victors and vanquished (prisoners?), espe- 
cially since the former are described as dividing the spoil (v. 19b), which in itself is not 
a reprehensible action. Nevertheless, this is a question of perspective: if the vanquished 
have the correct (better) attitude of mind, i.e., if they are “of a lowly spirit” (S‘pal-ruah, 
v. 19a), then it is better (yet) to belong to them than to the victors. In this manner men- 
tal attitude (“lowly spirit”) takes precedence over social position (taking part in mili- 
tary expeditions and dividing the spoil). 

This shift of values can happen quite easily, because behind it stands the notion that 
those of “lowly spirit” will ultimately find honor and glory (Kaböd, Prov. 29:23b), 
whereas pride and arrogance (ga “wat) bring humiliation (29:23a). Thus the proper at- 
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titude will result in a fitting social position. Prov. 25:6-7 makes the same point, al- 
though this text specifically envisages conduct at court in the presence of the king. Re- 
fusal to claim high position protects against public humiliation (Spl). In the ironic 
vision of Ecclesiastes, this order is turned on its head (Ecel. 10:6): fools are set in high 
places, the rich sit b‘Sépel, “in a low place.” 

A unique instance of self-abasement appears in 2 S. 6, where David is described as 
dancing — probably naked — during the return of the ark to Jerusalem. Stolz" as- 
sumes a cultic dance like that attested among Israel’s neighbors; over the course of 
time such dancing was excluded from Yahwism.2! In this narrative only David’s wife 
Michal takes offense at the king’s behavior (v. 20); David, however, interprets his danc- 
ing before Yahweh as an act of self-abasement, which ultimately brings him honor 
(käbed) even among the underlings (vv, 21-22). This self-abasement is denoted by both 
spl and qll, “be small, light, slight.’?? 


3. Humiliation by God. The texts just discussed presuppose implicitly that God is 
the guarantor of proper order; we now turn to texts that speak of God explicitly as hum- 
bling people. 

a. The realm of the act-consequence relationship includes all the texts that describe 
God as both humbling and exalting people, often with a reversal of fortunes. God’s ac- 
tions can affect symbolically anything high and anything low — mountains and val- 
leys, trees great and small (Isa. 10:33; 40:4; Ezk. 17:24; 21:31). More often, however, 
human beings are the object of God’s actions. Once we find “poor” and “rich” in paral- 
lel with “bring low” and “exalt” (1 S. 2:7). Even here, however, the primary focus is on 
the contrast between “humble/poor” (‘anadw/ani) and “proud/arrogant/wicked” (rwm/ 
rs’). This contrast can involve the whole nation as well as individuals (2 S. 22:28; Ps, 
18:28[Eng. 27]; 147:6; cf. also 75:8[7]; 138:6). 

b. Proto-Isaiah in particular incorporates the motif of humbling the proud as an ele- 
ment of Yahweh’s judgment, which may affect humankind in general (7s and ādām, 
Isa. 2:9,11-12,17; 5:15) or the wicked in particular (rsa’Tm, 13:11) as well as the ene- 
mies of Israel (Moab, 25:11-12; an unidentified enemy city, 26:5-6; cf. also 32:19). 
Only once does Isaiah speak of humbling Jerusalem, so that the city is forced to speak 
from the dust like a ghost (29:4). Although the prophets frequently use the image of 
a violated woman for a city threatened by God’s judgment (esp. Zion/Jerusalem),* 
this aspect (often with sexual overtones) does not appear to play any role in the use 
of Spl (e.g., the term for rape is > NY ‘nh II). Isaiah uses the root > NNW shh 
(2:9,11,17; 5:15; 25:12; 26:5) alongside sp/ and clearly with the same meaning, a us- 
age that has led Wildberger and others to speak of a “refrain” that Isaiah has borrowed 
from wisdom.>* 


. F. Stolz, Samuel. ZBK 9 (1981), 217-18. 

. See also Engelken, 141-42. 

. J. Scharbert, — XII, 38: “the gal is used in semantic antithesis to kabéd.” 
. Engelken, 11-13. 

. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. tr. 1991), 102. 
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c. In Ezekiel sp! denotes the loss of political autarchy, a situation in which the total 
breakdown of the state is not yet implicit. Zedekiah in relation to Babylonia (Ezk. 
17:14; cf. also v. 6) and Egypt in relation to the rest of the world (29:14-15) are left 
with only a “humble kingdom.” For Jehoiachin and his mother, the command to take a 
lowly seat spells the end of their rule (Jer. 13:18), just as the humiliation of the corrupt 
generation of priests means removal from office (Mal. 2:9). 

d. Surprisingly few texts reflect God's deliverance from a state of abasement de- 
noted by Spl. One example is Ps. 136:23, which, in a retrospective summary of sacred 
history, states categorically; “He remembered us in our low estate, for his steadfast love 
endures forever.” Since the next verse addresses rescue from foes, the “low estate” here 
can be interpreted as political oppression. That God dwells on high but looks far down 
(hammaspili lir öt) is a fundamental element of his engagement on behalf of the poor 
and needy (Ps. 113:4-9). A salvation oracle in Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 57:13b-19)?° addresses 
(v. 5) those who are “humble in spirit” (S‘pal-riiah) and “contrite in heart” (leb 
nidkda im), expressions that describe a “remoteness from God and abandonment by him 
at the deepest level. He recognizes that the reason for this is sin, his sins against God 
and man.” This usage is specific to the “theological reflection of exilic and postexilic 
prophecy, especially in Trito-Isaiah.’*° 

When Job finds himself in such a situation, his friend Eliphaz urges him to turn to 
God, because God sets on high those who are lowly and comforts those who mourn 
(Job 5:11; cf. 22:29, where the text is very corrupt and is not represented in the 
LXX); again, this advice represents common tradition. When commanded by God, 
Job cannot himself produce such a world order as this tradition reflects (40:11). 

e. In Ecclesiastes’ allegory of old age (Eccl. 12:4a), pl is used in a figurative sense not 
found elsewhere. As an image of the fragility of old age, which the reader is to visualize 
so as to enjoy youth to its fullest, Ecclesiastes describes “doors on the street that are shut, 
while the sound of the grinding is low.” This image is probably meant to suggest that the 
voice grows soft or weak with age** or that it may become increasingly difficult to hear.*° 


4. Geographical Region. A varied group of summaries, mostly from a Dtr pen and 
dealing with military campaigns, mention several geographical regions: the hill coun- 
try, the Mediterranean coast, the slopes, the Arabah, the desert, the Negeb — and also a 
region called the spelä, a zone of Eocene limestone hills extending from the southern 
coastal plain to the mountains of Judah (Dt. 1:7; Josh. 9:1; 10:40; 11:2,16; 12:8; 15:33; 
Jgs. 1:9; 2 Ch. 26:10; 28:18).34 The geographical groupings in Jer. 17:26; 32:44, 33:13; 


25. As delimited by K. Koenen, Ethik und Eschatologie im Tritojesajabuch. WMANT 62 
(1990), 46, 

26. H. F. Fuhs, — UI, 207; Koenen (188; cf. also 57) points out that “there are only four other 
OT texts where NIT appears as a nomen rectum in combination with an afflicted individual.” 

27. G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 352, 361, with a proposed emendation. 

28. Hertzberg, Prediger, 212. 

29. A. Lauha, Kohelet, BK XIX (1978), 212. 

30. Aharoni. 25-26, 41-42. 
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mility” with the Greco-Roman and Christian virtue of humility as presented in Mt, 
18:3-4. The OT lexical field associated with “humble” (‘n/t II and its derivatives, km‘, 
dl, Spl) has generally negative connotations (poor, lowly, wretched, oppressed, ex- 
ploited, etc.). When self-abasement is thematized in wisdom literature, the ultimate 
purpose is to counsel modes of conduct that will bring profit and success, on the 
principle that good is rewarded, evil avenged. In any given situation, accommodation 
to this established (divine) order may — but not necessarily must — require self- 
abasement. In the OT, in contrast to the extrabiblical material, the focus shifts to God 
as the active subject who brings low and humiliates. This change is probably due to 
the strong personal ties linking Israel to Yahweh, the one God, who not only serves 
as guarantor of the divine order but also intervenes and more specifically punishes tn 
particular cases. 


Engelken 
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I. Root and Etymology: 1. Verb: 2. Almond. II. Usage. 


I. Root and Etymology. The Hebrew root ïqd covers two distinct semantic do- 
mains: the vb. sagad < tqd with the basic meaning “watch, take care (of),” and the bo- 
tanical term säged, denoting the almond tree and its fruit. Although the almond origi- 
nated in the Near East, it is not entirely certain that there is an etymological connection 
between the verbal root and the botanical term, despite the popular etymology virga 
vigilans of the Vg. in Jer. 1:11. If there is such a connection, it may originate in the 
“guardian” role played by the shell of the almond, manifested best toward the end of 
the ripening process, when the protective shell finally opens and releases the mature 
fruit. Of course this derivation is speculative. 


|. Verb. The verbal root tqd > sqd is found only in Northwest Semitic: Amorite, 
Ugaritic, Hebrew, and Phoenician-Punic. The name ta-aS-qi-id-DINGIR, “God/El 


sagad, M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XL” Bibl 54 (1973) 351-66, esp. 363; 
J, Feliks, “Mandelbaum,” BHHW, II, 1139; E. Lipiński, “Acte de vente immobilière de 
Milkyaton, fils d  Abd-El-Shogéd (668 av. J.-C.) Sem 39 (1990) 23-27; G. Sauer, “Mandel- 
zweig und Kessel in Jer 1.1 1 ff..." ZAW 78 (1966) 56-61: W. Thiel, “*Vom Norden her wird das 
Unheil eröffnet, ” in V. Fritz et al., eds., Prophet und Prophetenbuch. FS O, Kaiser BZAW 185 
(1989), 231-45: K. van der Toorn, “Did Jeremiah See Aaron’s Staff?” JSOT 43 (1989) 83-94: 
W. G. Williams, “Jeremiah’s Vision of the Almond Rod!” in E. C. Hobbs, ed.. Stubborn Faith. FS 
W. A. Irwin (Dallas, 1956). 90-99; P. S. Wood, “Jeremiah’s Figure of the Almond Rod,” JBL 61 
(1942) 99-103; M, Zohary, “TP EMigr, VII, 254-55, 
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watched over,” is attested at Dilbat in Babylonia in the 19th century B.C.E.;! in the 18th 
century it was borne by Haneans at Mari.? A Sutean with the patronymic Sa-aq-di ap- 
pears at Sippar in the 16th century.” Although the name is in the genitive, we may as- 
sume that it represents an abbreviated form of a name with the ending iya, as suggested 
by the Ugaritic PN tqdy,* which must mean something like “protector” or “guardian.” 

The verbal root Sgd was in use in Phoenician-Punic and Hebrew during the 1st mil- 
lennium. It appears in a Carthaginian ritual text that probably dates from the 3d century 
B.C.E.: wtyn v’lbn Ight tSqd, “and you will be careful to take fine white figs.”5 In a real 
estate sales contract dated in 668 B.C.E.,° the ptcp. Sogéd functions as a divine epithet in 
what is probably a Phoenician personal name: ab-di-li-Su-gid, “servant of the god who 
takes care.’ The meaning “watch, take care of (someone or something)” for tgd/Sqd is 
also found in Hebrew, where the verb appears in the qal. In Hebrew we also find the 
ptep. sogéd used as a noun and the noun S*gidd, “care.” 


2. Almond. The initial consonant of the Semitic word for the almond tree and its 
fruit is also the voiceless interdental f. This is clear from the earliest Instances of the 
Akkadian word $igdu,® which Old Akkadian documents of the 3d millennium write as 
Si-ig-dum or si-ig-dum;° the sign SJ is used for fi, while the variant SI bears witness to 
the shift ¢> 5, which was taking place in Akkadian during this period.! The use of tgd, 
“almond,” in the hippiatric texts from Ugarit confirms the orthography of the Old 
Akkadian texts.!! The Ugaritic texts also confirm the use of two common species of al- 
mond: the bitter almond (tqd mr)'* and the “sweet almond,” the only edible species, 
known in Akkadian as Sigdu matqu.'3 The Ugaritic word was probably pronounced 
tugdu, as suggested by the pl. #“Su-ug-du-ma, found in a syllabic cuneiform text.!4 

The Heb. säged means both “almond tree” (Jer. 1:11) and “almond(s)” (Gen. 43:11; 
Nu. 17:23[Eng. 8]; Eccl. 12:5). In the latter meaning it appears also in a Phoenician pa- 
pyrus fragment dating from the end of the Persian period or the beginning of the Helle- 
nistic period, where the text clearly has the pl. Sgdm, “almonds.”!? The Aramaic equiv- 
alent, attested in both Syriac and Jewish Aramaic, appears in the form s‘gédta’ or 


.M. J. È. Gautier, Archives d'une famille de Dilbat (Cairo, 1908), no. 1. r. 8. 
. M. Birot, RA 49 (1955) 16-17, IV. 3(= 6), 40(= 43); cf. ARM, XVI/1. 231. 

. CT, VII, pl. 10b, 8; 14a, 8. 

. KTU 4.103, 49, 

. KAI 76B.5. 

. Lipinski. 

. S. Dalley and J. N. Postgate, Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud, U1 (London, 1984), no. 57, 2. 
. AHw, Ill, 1247. 

. MAD, Ill, 282-83. 

LO. MAD, II, 30-40, 

MATE 1.17: 6: 1.72, 105. 1.85, 7; 1.97, 12. 

12. D. Pardee, Les textes hippiatriques (Paris, 1985), 55-56. 

L3. AHw, Il, 633; CAD, X/1, 413. 

14. PRU, VI, 159, 4°. 

15. KAI 51.6. 
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Sigda,, with g replacing g, a common phenomenon in Mandaic. In any case the term 
must be an Akkadian loanword, since West Semitic tgd would normally become fgd or 
ted in Aramaic. The borrowing is confirmed by the occurrence of a Syriac variant, 
Sgdt, which reflects Akk. Si-git-ftum/ti or Si-gid-du.'° The native Aramaic name of the 
almond tree and its fruit was /dz, a word that appears in Biblical Hebrew only in the 
story of Jacob’s sojourn among the Arameans in Haran (Gen. 30:37), Eth. ségd/ségad 
is probably also a loanword.!’ 

There is also a Hebrew adj. m“suggäd, belonging to the technical vocabulary of arts 
and crafts, which appears as a denominative pual participle derived from saqéd. It must 
mean “shaped like an almond blossom,” although the Tg. translates it vaguely as 
m*sayyar, “decorated” or “chased,” and the LXX uses the periphrastic translation 
ektetypoménot karyıskous, “nut-shaped,” or Karyoi, “decorated with nuts.” Since the ad- 
jective always describes the cups of the lampstand in the temple (Ex. 25:33-34; 37:19- 
20) and the text adds the detail that the cups must be envisaged as having “calyx and pet- 
als” (kaptör w‘perah), m°šuqqād can hardly be translated “almond-shaped.” It must re- 
fer to the blossoms of the almond tree, which belongs to the family Rosaceae and is ex- 
tremely beautiful in bloom. It is therefore likely that the description of the decoration of 
the lampstand as m‘*Sugqdd refers to a typological and esthetic aspect of the object. 


II, Usage. The use of Sqd < tqd in Hebrew is associated primarily with the notion of 
watching or guarding. The verb can thus appear in combination with Smr “keep, 
watch” (Ps. 127:1; Prov. 8:34; Ezr. 8:29). The object watched varies: gates (Sgd ‘I, Prov. 
8:34), a city itself (Ps. 127:1; cf. Jer. 5:6), a treasure (Ezr. 8:29; Sir. 31:1; 42:9). The 
leading priests who set out from Babylon to return to Jerusalem must “guard” the gold 
and silver vessels for the temple (Ezr. 8:29). Sir. 31:1 paints a picture of a “wakeful rich 
man” (sogéd ‘Asir) who puts all his energy into guarding his wealth; 42:9 says that “a 
father’s daughter is a treasure to be guarded” (matmonet Sogéd).'® In a similar vein, 
40159 2-4 1 speaks in a fragmentary context of “guardian of the family” (Swgd 
msph[h]). Isa. 29:20 uses the oxymoron of “evil guardians” (Sög‘de Gwen).!° Job 21:32 
also alludes to a guardian or watcher who clearly calls to remembrance the nepes?® or 
ydd (15:12; 2 S. 18:18) of the departed, set upon his tomb: “But he is carried to his 
grave, and a watch is kept over his tomb” (‘al-gddis yısgöd). The figurative language of 
Ps. 102:8(7) appears to liken the psalmist to a night watchman, sitting as lonely as a 
barn owl (hardly a sparrow [LXX]) atop a house: “All my life I keep watch like a lonely 
bird on the housetop.” 

Although Ps. 127:1 compares Yahweh to a guard who keeps watch over a city, the 
vb. Sqd is used almost ironically, even with God as subject. According to Jer. 31:28 and 


16. AHw, III, 1247-48. 

17. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 491, 

18. On the syntax see GK, $113e, 

19. On the attributive genitive, which often takes the place of a nonexistent adjective, see GK, 
$128p. 

20. DISO, 183-84. 
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prepare the fodder well.” There is nothing about “staying awake,” as the LXX pre- 
sumes. 

In Lam. 1:14 the LXX translation egrégoréthé epi... , “He has risen up against 
my transgressions,’ confirms the Hebrew consonantal text, which does not, however, 
admit this interpretation. The Masoretes vocalized it as nisgad ‘ol, probably thinking 
of the Jewish Aramaic root sqd, “spur on,” and the use of ‘öl, “yoke,” in the sense 
of “yoke of oxen, team.” This proposed interpretation makes excellent sense in Lam. 
l:l4a: “The yoke of my transgressions has been spurred on, at the touch of his 
hand.” Emendation would appear superfluous, Therefore the verse should not be 
cited as an instance of Sgd niphal, since we actually have a niphal of sgd > sqd, “urge 
on, spur on.” 


Lipinski 


22. Jastrow, 1019. 
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I. Etymology. H. Distribution. III. Qal in Military Contexts: 1. Finite Forms; 2. Participle. 
IV. Qal in Other Contexts: 1. Peace; 2. Cessation of Activity. V. Hiphil: 1. Causative; 
2. Reflexive, VI. Noun. VII. LXX. VIII. Later Hebrew and Aramaic. 


Sagat. R. Albertz, “Schalom und Versöhnung, in T. Strohm et al., eds., Friede ist der “Weg 
zum Frieden.” Theologia practica (Hamburg, 1983), 16-29; J. Barr, Comparative Philology and 
the Text of the OT (Oxford, 1968), esp. 91; G. Buccellati, “2 Re 11,207 BeO 1 (1959) 81: 
B. Costacurta, La vita minacciata. AnBibl 119 (1988), esp. 276: A. Fanuli. “Il riposo come 
approdo del lavoro umano nella Bibbia,” in G. de Gennaro, ed., Lavoro e riposo nella Bibbia 
(Naples, 1987), 25-48, esp. 36-37; I. Gabriel, Friede über Israel. OBS 10 (1990), esp. 117-26; 
186f.; L. Kopf, "Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelworteruch,’ VT 8 (1958) 161- 
215, esp. 165-67; A. Ruffing, Jahwekrieg als Weltmetapher. SBB 24 (1992), esp. 82, 137-38, 
220-23; E. A. Speiser, “The *Elative’ in West-Semitic and Akkadian,” repr. in Oriental and Bibli- 
cal Studies (Philadelphia, 1967), 465-93, esp. 492: E. Ullendorff, /s Biblical Hebrew a Lan- 
guage? (Wiesbaden, 1977), esp. 83; Wagner. esp. 117; J. P. Weinberg. “Krieg und Frieden im 
Weltbild des Chronisten.” OLP 16 (1985) 111-29, 
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I, Etymology. In the Semitic languages we find the roots Sgt and Skt/skt, whose 
meanings cannot always be delimited precisely. For example, Akk. sakätu(m) means 
“be silent,”! as does Syr. Skt;* Arab. skt means “be quiet, calm, but also “be silent, 
speechless.’* This root appears in Biblical Hebrew as the rare vb. säkat, meaning “be 
silent” (hiphil in Dt. 27:9 [LXX si@pa]; niphal in Sir. 13:23: ‘Syr dwbr hkl nsktw [ms. 
A; LXX plousios elälesen kai päntes esigesan]). Much more common in the OT, with 
more than 40 occurrences, is the vb. Sagat. The gal is generally assigned the meaning 
“be quiet, undisturbed” (cf. already LXX). Morphologically, Sdgaf corresponds to 
Arab, sgt, “fall”; this meaning can hardly provide a criterion for determining the se- 
mantic content of the Hebrew verb although Kopf® claims a semantic relationship be- 
tween “fall” and “be quiet.” There is another Hebrew vb. satag, possibly the product of 
metathesis, which also means “be quiet, silent” (Jon. 1:11,12; Ps. 107:30; Prov. 26:20); 
it is found in Ugaritic’ and more frequently in Samaritan, Aramaic, and Rabbinic He- 
brew.® In Biblical Hebrew the vbs. dmm,” haSd, and hrs hiphil also mean “be quiet.” 

This quantitative and semantic evidence makes it safe to assume that sagat under- 
went a development independent of sakat, which is only marginally attested in Biblical 
Hebrew; semantic interference with sakat and Arab. skt, with the meaning “be quiet, si- 
lent,” is conceivable, but hardly with Arab. sgt. 


II. Distribution. In epigraphic texts Sg! appears in Lachish ostracon 6,6;!" the par- 
tially reconstructed form has been interpreted as a hiphil infinitive construct, meaning 
“to loosen, to make sink [or: rest] the hands.”!! In Biblical Hebrew the root Sgt appears 
as a verb in the gal and hiphil; the only exception is the hapax legomenon Seget in 1 Ch. 
22:9, a noun found also in the Dead Sea Scrolls as well as in Middle and Modern He- 
brew.!- No other derivatives are found in Biblical Hebrew. 

There are characteristic concentrations of the verb in Judges, Isaiah, Job, and 
l-2 Chronicles. The word also appears in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with scattered occur- 
rences in Joshua, Ruth, Proverbs, and Sirach. It does not occur at all in the Pentateuch. 


HI. Qal in Military Contexts. The gal of the verb is commonly used to express the 
aftermath of military actions and oppression. 


|. AHw, I, 1011-12. 

. LexSyr, 777-78. 

. G. W. Freytag, Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, 4 vols. (Halle, 1830-37), II. 335. 
. Lane, 1/4, 1389. 

. Barr, 90-91. 

. P. 165. 

.KTU 1.12, II, 57-59, 

. Wagner, 117 (no. 319): HAL, Il, 1641; WTM, TV, 619-20. 
.— AAT damä. 

LO. H. Torezyner, Lachish Letters, | (London, 1938), 113-14. 
11. DISO, 318: KAI 196.6-7; Il, 196-97; TSS/, I, 46. 

12. See VIII below, 
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l. Finite Forms. In this context Sagat can denote the state of internal and external 
peace that ensues when military actions have come to an end. The subject is usually a 
collective ( eres, am, PN, etc.) that no longer faces a military threat. The so-called rest 
formula of the “Book of Deliverers” may be cited as an example: it says in stereotyped 
language that, following the victory of a deliverer over a particular enemy, the land 
(ha adres) “had rest” (tisgot) for a period of 30 to 80 years (Jgs. 3:11,30; 5:31; 8:28). 
These formulas are ascribed to a pre-Dtr redactional stratum.!? 

Other passages in comparable contexts sometimes expand the formula: according to 
Josh. 11:23 and 14:15, after the battles of the conquest the land had rest from war; ac- 
cording to 2 Ch. 23:21//2 K. 11:20, the city of Jerusalem had rest and the people of the 
land rejoiced after Athaliah had been killed. According to 2 Ch. 20:30, the realm of 
Jehoshaphat had rest after the defeat of Israel’s enemies; this statement parallels the 
statement that God gave rest (nwh hiphil) all around.!* In addition, after the war be- 
tween Abijah and Jeroboam, Judah had rest for 10 years under Asa (2 Ch. 13:23 
[14:1]). This statement is repeated in an appended notice describing the removal of for- 
eign cults by the same king (v. 14[15], with mamlakä as subject). Finally, the absence 
of war during the reign of Asa is tantamount to rest for the land (v. 5[6]) — and an op- 
portunity to fortify its cities. Here too the rest is ascribed to Yahweh's giving peace 
(nwh hiphil). 

We also find the motif of God-given rest in prophetic texts. In Isa. 14:1,3, Yahweh 
erants Israel and Jacob rest; after they have escaped oppression and returned to their 
homeland, they can sing in a taunt song that the whole earth is at rest (naha sag“tä kol- 
haares, v. 7). Jeremiah’s oracle of comfort also links the promise of deliverance and 
return from exile with the assurance that Jacob will have rest, living secure and un- 
afraid (w*sdgat w*sa"“nan w®én mah"rid, Jer. 30:10//46:27). 


2. Participle. Various passages use the qal participle to describe the situation of a 
city or a people before a war or before destruction. During the Danites’ occupation of 
their territory, for example, they found in Laish a people living “quiet and carefree” 
(‘am Soqgét üböteah, Jgs. 18:27) until the city was taken and they were put to the 
sword. The same language was used previously (18:7) to describe Laish; here the 
text adds that they were “living in security after the manner of the Sidonians” 
(yOSebet-labetah k*mispat sidonim), i.e., they engaged in commerce and agricul- 
ture.l In the Early Iron Age, according to Boling,!® only an earthen rampart pro- 
tected the city. 

The feminine form of the participle means that formula almost certainly must mod- 


13. For a detailed analysis see W. Richter, Bearbeitungen des “Retterbuches” in den deutero- 
nomistischen Epoche. BBB 21 (1964), 61-62, 113-14; for a critical response see U. Becker, 
Richterzeit und Königtum. BZAW 192 (1990), 84-90, 

14. On the concept of rest in the Chronicler’s special material, see Gabriel, 186-87; Ruffing, 
219ff. 

15. J. A. Soggin, Judges. OTL (Eng. tr. 1981), 272. 

16. R. G. Boling, Judges. AB (1975), 263. 
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ify the toponym in the preceding clause.!” Whether the clause w®én maklim dabar 
ba ares yöres 'eser that follows soget tbotéah embodies a reference to the interpreta- 
tion of this expression depends on the interpretation of maklim. If the clause means that 
no one in the land criticized the one in authority, this would not provide a motive for 
the attack;!* if it means that there was no one in power who spoke with authority,!? the 
clause may explicate Soget üböteah. 

As in the case of the Danites, the Meunim (categorized as Hamites) also experi- 
enced the violent conquest of their territory, which had been described as “quiet and 
peaceful” (1 Ch. 4:40-41), 

Apart from the accounts of the conquest, the gal participle appears in Jer. 48:11; 
here is foretold the destruction of Moab, which hitherto had lived “quietly on its lees” 
— i.e, It was able to develop like an undisturbed wine, protected from exile. In Ezk. 
38:11 Gog plans to attack the defenseless land and its quiet and carefree inhabitants 
(hassog‘tim yos*bé labetah), who have no fortified cities. Zec. 1:11 is less clear. Here 
the prophet is told that the whole earth is at peace. This statement is usually associated 
with the revolts following Darius’s assumption of power. If these revolts fed hopes that 
the empire was on the verge of breaking up, Sagat would once again denote the (decep- 
tive) quiet before the chaos of war; but some scholars have challenged this interpreta- 
tion." 


IV. Qal in Other Contexts, 

1. Peace. In the passages cited we have identified an element of untroubled peace 
and quiet; three texts in Sirach use the gal or gal participle to ascribe this state to indi- 
viduals. Sir. 41:1 (ms. B) speaks of the thought of death, bitter to one who is at peace 
among possessions, carefree, prosperous, and still vigorous. In the hymn honoring an- 
cestors, 44:6 (ms. B) speaks of rich men living peacefully with their possessions, with- 
out going into detail. By contrast, 40:6 (ms. B) speaks of the deceptive peace of some- 
one pursued by nocturnal visions,?! who can snatch only brief moments of peaceful 
sleep. Job 3:13 says that Job, had he died shortly after birth, would now be at peace and 
not be exposed to the constant perils of the living, who like him have no rest. 


2. Cessation of Activity, a. Action Emphasized, In Ruth 3:18 Naomi says that Boaz 
will not rest until (lö’ yisgort.. . ki-im) he has fulfilled his obligations as go ël. The 
state of rest (not further qualified) will not be achieved until a particular matter has 
been settled. In Isa. 62:1, similarly, God cannot keep silent and rest until vindication 
and salvation have come to Jerusalem. In Ezk. 16:42 Yahweh’s calm (w*sagatt?) is pre- 
ceded by his wrath against faithless Jerusalem, which he brings to rest (nwh hiphil). In 


17. Soggin, Judges, 272. 

18. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de LAT, I. OBO 50/1 (1982), 114. 

19. A. A. Macintosh, V7 35 (1985) 68-77: cf. the criticism of Soggin, Judges, 272-73. 

20. K. Seybold, Bilder zum Tempelbau. SBS 70 (1974), 95; R. Hanhart, Sacharja I-8,23. BK 
XIV/7/1 (1998), 61-68. 

21. G. Sauer, “Jesus Sirach.” JSHRZ IIV5 (1981), 603. 
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Jer. 47:6 the prophet asks the sword of Yahweh when it will finally rest; it cannot rest, 
is the answer, until it has carried out Yahweh’s orders (v. 7). 

b. Inactivity Emphasized. In other cases the sequence is reversed: the text refers to a 
state of rest that is to be replaced by a specific activity. In Ps. 83:2(Eng. 1), the psalmist 
appeals to God not to be silent and inactive. Positively, in Isa. 18:4 Yahweh expresses 
his intent to remain quiet (esq°fa??) and look from his place before intervening (v. 5). 
No precise sequence is suggested in Ps. 76:9(8), where the earth is still, fearing God’s 
judgment. 


V. Hiphil. 

l. Causative. The hiphil is used causatively in Prov. 15:18 (one who is slow to anger 
calms contention [yasgit rib]) and Ps. 94:13 (Yahweh’s discipline and teaching give re- 
spite from days of trouble). 


2. Reflexive. More often, the hiphil is used reflexively. God cannot be condemned 
for remaining quiet (yasgit, Job 34:29). The earth is still because of the south wind, i.e., 
the growth of vegetation is interrupted (Job 37:17). The ra im are like the tossing sea, 
which cannot keep still (Isa. 57:20). The same image reappears in Jer. 49:23. 

The aspect of carefree ease is also present in some occurrences of the hiphil. In Ezk. 
16:49 God accuses Sodom of living in prosperous ease without regard for the poor and 
needy. The opposite situation obtains in several passages in Isaiah. In Isa. 7:4, with the 
Syro-Ephraimite troops advancing, Isaiah is to tell Ahaz to take heed, to be quiet, and 
not to fear (Smr niphal, Sgt hiphil, 'al-yäare’); 30:15 declares that Israel’s salvation lies 
in return and rest, its strength in quietness and trust; in 32:17, finally, the fruit of righ- 
teousness is said to be quietness and trust. 

In the last two passages, in contrast to those cited in IIl.2 above, it is clear that Sagat 
and batah and their derivatives do not refer to the carefree mentality that allows a peo- 
ple living in what seems to be a time of peace to fall victim to a surprise attack. In the 
face of blatant invasions, these texts demand a response that resembles the calm seren- 
ity of peacetime, a trust in Yahweh’s intervention rather than military mobilization, In 
these examples, too, we see once more the semantic relationship between the vbs. 
šāqat and batah (cf. Jgs. 18:7,27 and Ezk. 38:11); in addition, Sägat is linked in various 
ways with sa/d and its derivatives (Ezk. 16:49; Job 3:26; 1 Ch. 4:40; Sir. 41:1). Here 
Sägat clearly does not mean “be silent’; as in most cases, the accent is more on quiet 
serenity. In Isa. 62:1 and Ps. 83:2(1), by contrast, verbs belonging to the lexical field of 
silence do not function as antonyms of saqat. 


VI. Noun. In | Ch. 22:9 Yahweh says that he will give Israel peace and quiet (salöm 
wäseget) during the reign of Solomon; this expression parallels “peace from enemies 
on every side.” Thus the noun retains the aspect of carefree security. 


22. On the form see JM, $7b. 
23. On its translation see D., Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de LUAT, I. OBO 30/2 (1986), 809-10. 
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VIL LXX., The LXX usually translates sagat with words derived from the stem 
hesych-, less often with pepoithénat, (kata)praúnein, anapalein, kopázein, or 
eirēneúein. For Seget we find hesychia. 


VHI. Later Hebrew and Aramaic, The Dead Sea Scrolls contain one instance of 
the hiphil with a causative sense (qwl gylwt rnh hSqyt, 4Q405 20-21-22 12-13) and 
three instances of the noun seget (1QH 12:2; 4Q381 50 4;74 4Q503 69 125). Although it 
is very difficult to reconstruct the context in these three texts, in IQH 12:2 the expres- 
sion /bth bm‘wn qlwds bs]gt wslwh, “secure in a h[oly] dwelling place [in peJace and 
quiet,” stands out; the terminology is familiar from Biblical Hebrew.-° In 4Q503 69 1, 
too, we find S/wr Sg[t]. Both the noun and the verb occur in Rabbinic Hebrew and Ara- 
maic. Here the verb appears in the G stem and the causative stem, in the latter only with 
a causative sense.?/ 
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24. E. M. Schuller. Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran. HSS 28 (1986), 191-92 
25. M. Baillet, Oumrän grotte 4.1. DJD, VII (1982), 126. 

26. Lohse. 156-57. 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. Il. Weight, MI. Coin. IV. Theological Usage. V. LXX. 
VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


sagal. J. W. Betlyon, “Coinage.” ABD, 1, 1076-89; K. Deller and K. Watanabe, “Sukkulu(m), 
Sakkulu ‘abwischen, auswischen, ” ZA 70 (1980/81) 198-226: J. C. Greenfield, “The Root §g/ in 
Akkadian, Ugaritic and Aramaic,’ UF 11 (1979) 325-27; U. Hübner, “Die Münzprägung 
Palästinas in alttestamentlicher Zeit,’ Trumah 4 (1994) 119-49: R. Kletter, “The Inscribed 
Weights of the Kingdom of Judah.” TAJ 18 (1991) 121-63; B. Lang, “Münze” BL?, 1182-85; 
E. Martin-Pardey. “Waage,” LexAg, VI, 1081-86; Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Tem- 
ple Period (Tel Aviv. 1967), L. Mildenberg, “Die Ya/iaid-Miinzen,” appendix to H. Weippert, 
Palästina in vorhellenistischer Zeit (Munich, 1988), 719-28; N. Mundhenk, “The Translation of 
Shekel,” BT 37 (1986) 237-38: M. A. Powell, “Masse und Gewichte!” RLA, VII, 457-516, esp. 
479, 489-90, 510-14; A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins (Jerusalem, 71947); R. B. Y. Scott, 
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I. 1. Etymology. We are dealing here with two homonymous roots: ! 

a. Sagal I, “weigh,” is cognate with Akk. Sagalu(m),? Ugar. tgl,‘ Aram. tgl (Dnl. 
5:27),* Pun. $ql,? and Arab. tigl, “weight, heaviness.” It also appears in the Greek loan- 
word siklos.® 

b. Sagal II, “take (away), wipe away,” is cognate with Akk. Sukkulu(m)/Sakkulu, | 
Usgar. $ql,® and Jewish Aram. s*qal.° 

All occurrences in OT texts involve meaning (a), “weigh,” which in conjunction 
with metal shifts to the meaning “weigh out, pay.” 


2. Occurrences. The root Sg! appears in the OT in the form of the vb. sägal (22 
times, usually in the gal, 3 times in the niphal [Job 6:2; 28:15; Ezr. 8:33]), the noun 
Segel (88 times, 42 of which are in the sg.), and the derivatives misgäal/misgöl, “weight” 
(50 times) and misgelet/misgölet, “plummet, level” (1 K. 21:13; Isa. 28:17). It may also 
appear in the toponym ‘asq‘lén, “Ashkelon” (12 times, once [Josh. 13:3] as a gentilic), 
although the etymological connection is problematic. 


H. Weight. Weighing was reserved for valuable metals like gold (Ex. 38:24, 2 Ch. 
3:9), copper (Ex. 38:29; 1 S. 17:5), or iron (1 S. 17:7); food was generally measured by 
volume, rarely by weight (Ezk. 4:10). In everyday life, therefore, weights did not play 
nearly as important a role as measures of capacity. Weight was normally determined by 
a balance scale with two movable pans adjusted to be in equilibrium when empty. To 
determine weight, the substance to be weighted was placed on one pan; stone weights 
were placed on the other until equilibrium was restored. It is reasonable to assume that 
the stone weights (weights of other materials such as lead are also found) were cali- 
brated to match an official standard in the hands of the palace or temple; such a system 
is suggested by the terms “king’s weight” (2 S. 14:26) and “sanctuary shekel” (Ex. 
30:13,24; 38:24-26; Lev. 5:15; 27:3,25; Nu. 3:47,50; 7:13-88; 18:16). Throughout the 
ancient Near East, the basic unit of weight was the “shekel,” even though the weight of 
a shekel could vary substantially from region to region and in different periods, and 
could also depend on the role of the person doing the weighing: a seller often used 
lighter Weights than a buyer. 


“The Shekel Sign on Stone Weights.” BASOR 153 (1959) 32-35; idem, “Weights and Measures 
in the Bible,” BA 22 (1959) 11-40; R. de Vaux, Anclsr, I, esp. 203-6; H. Weippert, “Gewicht,” 
BRL’, 93-94: idem, “Waage.” BRL?, 355. 


l. See Greenfield on the distinction between the two roots. 

2. AHw, Ill, 1178-79; CAD, XVII/2, 1-13. 

3. UT, no. 2735; WUS, no. 2930. 

4. ANH?, 447. 

3. KAI 69.7; DISO, 318. 

6. K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der europäischen Wörter orientalischen 
Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), no. 1880. 

7. AHw, UL, 1027; III, 1590: cf. Deller and Watanabe; also AHw, HMI, 1178: Sagalu(m) G.5, D.3. 

8. UT, no. 2472. 

9. ANH?, 434; 1QapGen 21:9. 
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The relationship of the shekel to other weights appears to have been quite ingenious. 
Weights of less than a shekel were the nsb (attested only archaeologically), weighing 
1, — i.e., %, — of a shekel (sometimes interpreted as half a shekel); the pim (1 S. 
13:21), weighing % of a shekel; the beqa’ (Gen. 24:22; Ex. 38:26), “a half shekel”; and 
finally, as the smallest unit of weight, the gera, |, (or 14?) of a shekel (Ex. 30:13; Lev. 
27:25; Nu. 3:47; 18:16; Ezk. 45:12). Weighing more than a shekel was the mäneh, 
“mina” (1 K. 10:17; Ezk. 45:12; Ezr. 2:69; Neh. 7:70-71; Dnl. 5:25-26), equivalent to 
50 (Ugaritic) or 60 (Mesopotamian) shekels. Much larger was the kikkar, “talent,” 
weighing 3,000 shekels (according to Ex. 38:25-26). The MT of Ezk. 45:12 appears to 
increase the weight to the mina, making it equivalent to 60 shekels, after the analogy of 
the Mesopotamian system.!” 

Translating this information into modern weights is not without its problems. De- 
tailed studies and comparisons of inscribed stone weights indicate that a shekel 
weighed approximately 11.33 grams (0.4 ounces), at least in Judah during the later 
monarchy.'! The details of the differing systems used in various regions and periods, 
and especially the manner of subdivision into smaller units, pose a difficult problem. !? 


III. Coin. The shekel served also as a monetary unit (Gen. 23:15; 2 K. 7:1; Jer. 32:9; 
Am. 8:5; etc.). When monetary amounts are given in gold or silver, the word “shekel” 
is often omitted as being understood (Gen. 20:16; 24:22; 37:28; 45:22; Ley, 27:15; Nu. 
7:13: DE 2219,29; Jes. 526: 1635: 17:2-3; 28. 1511-12; 1 K. 10:16; 2. K. 6:23; Isa, 
7:23; Hos. 3:2; Zec. 11:12-13; Ps. 119:72; Cant. 8:11). From the 5th century on, with 
the appearance of coinage in Palestine, “shekel” also became the name of a coin. The 
time when shekels were first minted is uncertain. In the time of Nehemiah, who was 
the first to be granted the right to coin money in Judah,!* there is literary evidence for a 
silver shekel (Neh. 5:15) and one-third shekel (Neh. 10:33[Eng. 32]). According to the 
archaeological evidence, the first Yehud coins were struck between 390 and 350 
B.C.E.!4 

According to Ex. 30:13, the temple tax was half a shekel, a “holy offering to 
Yahweh”; according to Neh. 10:33, the tax was only one-third of a shekel. Saul offers 
to pay the man of God a quarter shekel (1 S. 9:8). 


IV. Theological Usage. God loves honest balances (Lev. 19:36; Ezk. 45:10; Prov. 
16:11) and hates dishonest balances (Hos. 12:8[7]: Am. 8:5; Mic. 6:11; Prov. 11:1; 
20:23). Like boundary stones and measures of capacity, balances are among the fun- 
damental instruments of order that are under the special watch and protection of the 
Deity. 


10. W. Zimmerli. Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983). 474, 477. 

11. Kletter. 

12. Scott: Anc/sr, I, 205-6; Weippert: Kletter, with bibliog. 

13. Reifenberg. 

14. On the types, value, and distribution of foreign coins and local coins minted in the prov- 
inces of Judah and Samaria, see Mildenberg. Betlyon, and Hiibner. 
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In the context of a controversy oracle, Isa. 40:12 sums up the incomparability and 
incomprehensibility of Israel’s God in the awestruck question, “Who can weigh the 
mountains in a scale?” The obvious answer is “No one.” Another, bolder possibility is: 
“Only Yahweh.”!? 

In Job’s great oath of purgation, with the Decalog in the background, Job goes 
through the various ways in which he might have burdened himself with guilt. He ac- 
cepts God's curse if he has sinned in any respect: adultery, disregard for the poor and 
powerless, transgression of the first commandment through misplaced trust in the 
power of wealth or the celestial bodies, refusal of hospitality, false testimony con- 
cerning his own conduct, spilling of innocent blood. In this context he challenges 
God: “Let God weigh my heart in a just balance” (Job 31:6). This image reflects an 
ancient Egyptian idea:!® in the presence of Osiris and the gatekeepers, the heart of 
one who has died is Weighed in a balance against Maat, “Truth.” The scribe Thoth re- 
cords the result — and sometimes manipulates it, helping “Truth” a bit by pulling on 
one of the pans of the balance to “justify” the departed.'’ Should the result be unfa- 
vorable, the “soul eater,’ a dreadful monster, stands ready to devour the soul. In 
Egyptian religion this weighing in an honest balance represents a highly critical mo- 
ment.!® Similar notions are found in other civilizations: Dike and Themis, the Greek 
goddesses of justice and order, are symbolized by a balance. A few rather distant 
parallels to Job 31:6 are found in OT wisdom literature (Prov. 16:2; 21:2; 24:12). 
There is, however, no trace in the OT of any notion of a judgment after death. 
Weighing is a metaphor for a meticulous examination of a living individual on the 
part of God. 

Fohrer interprets Job 6:2 as.a “variation” of the “Egyptian idea”: Job would have his 
pain and vexation weighed in the balance, in order to determine his innocence, 

The enigmatic message written on the wall by a mysterious hand for Belshazzar to 
read (Dnl. 5 [Aramaic]) contains a play on words dependent on the ambiguity of 
unpointed texts. The words m'né’ me’ gel üparsin (v. 25), “counted: mina, shekel, 
and half shekel,’ are probably an ironic and increasingly pejorative assessment of 
kings:*! the great Nebuchadnezzar is worth a mina, the arrogant Belshazzar only a 
shekel, the kings of Media and Persia two half-minas. The names of other kings have 
also been proposed.’ Daniel, however, finds verbal forms in the nouns (vv. 26-28): 
m°ne', gel, p*rés, “counted, weighed, divided,” with a probable allusion to the Per- 


15. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja I: 40,1-45,7. BK XI/1 (1978), 47-50, listing supporters of both 
interpretations. 
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Isa. 28:16, express the idea that the members of the community are God’s handpicked 
elite, tested meticulously with the “balance of the sun” to be incorporated into God’s 


“wall” or “planting.” 


Oeming 
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I. Etymology. H. Occurrences and Usage. Ill. Theological Usage. IV. Architectural Terms: 
l. masgöp; 2. *Segep; 3. S*qupim. V. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. Some lexicons list two roots Sgp, deriving the verbal forms from one 
and the nouns *Seqgep, S*qupim, and masgöp from the other.! It is not difficult, however, 
to posit a single root, the verb having the basic meaning “appear in a (window) frame, 
show one’s face”? Labuschagne treats §gp as a shaphel form of the root *qwp (a variant 
of ngp II), found in the noun gqüpä.? 


Il. Occurrences and Usage. The vb. sgp has a truly restricted basic meaning: “look 
out/down.” Of its 22 occurrences, 10 are in the niphal (Nu. 21:20; 23:28; Jgs. 5:28; 1 5. 
13:18; 2 S. 6:16; Jer. 6:1; Ps, 85:12[Eng. 11]; Prov. 7:6; Cant. 6:10; 1 Ch. 15:29) and 12 
in the hiphil (Gen. 18:16; 19:28; 26:8; Ex. 14:24; Dt. 26:15; 2 S. 24:20: 2 K. 9:30,32; 
Ps. 14:2; 53:3[2]; 102:20[19]; Lam. 3:50). The niphal “emphasizes the stative aspect of 
‘overhanging, which makes the form suitable as a geographical term.”* The “stand- 
point of the observer” is said to dominate.> The hiphil, by contrast, “foregrounds the 


sgp. G. Bostrom, Proverbiastudien. LUA 130.3 (1935), esp. 106, 120-23; T, A. Busink, Der 
Tempel von Jerusalem von Salomo bis Herodes, | (Leiden, 1970). esp. 134-36, 193-97; 
K. Galling, “Miscellanea Archaeologica |. Steinerne Rahmenfenster,’ ZDPV 83 (1967) 123-25; 
idem and H. Rösel, “Fenster,” BRL*, 79-80; C. van Gelderen, “Der salomonische Palastbau,” AfO 
6 (1930/31) 100-106, esp. 102-3; M. Gorg, “Fenster,” NBL, I, 665-66, with bibliog.; idem, 
“Lexikalisches zur Beschreibung des salomonischen Palastbezirks (1 Kön 7.1-12)” BN 11 
(1980) 7-13, esp. 12-13; K. Möhlenbrink, Der Tempel Salomos. BWANT 59 (1932), esp. 128-29: 
H.-P. Müller, “Begriffe menschlicher Theomorphie,” ZAH 1 (1988) 112-21; K. Rupprecht, 
“Nachrichten von Erweiterung und Renovierung des Tempels in 1. Könige,” ZDPV 88 (1972) 
38-52, esp. 40-41. 
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2. M. Noth, Könige I: 1.Kön. l-16. BK IX/1 (1968), 98; see also the discussion of s*gupim in 
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(1971), 54. 
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action of looking out and down”;® the perspective of “the one observed” is dominant.’ 
The contexts in which the verb appears are limited. It is noteworthy that, with the ex- 
ception of Eccl. 12:3 and Cant. 2:9, Sgp is used only to denote looking out of a 
window-like opening. Most passages refer to a view from a superior perspective: cer- 
tain regions dominate others, a viewer looks down, women looking out a window can 
see others without being seen. This perspective is consonant with the failure of a few 
Passages to state (directly) who or what is observed. 

We shall now consider the occurrences in detail. Three passages describe a land- 
scape as dominating another, i.e., overlooking it (Nu. 21:20, 23:28; 18. 13:18; cf. Jer. 
6:1). Abraham and his visitors look down on Sodom (and Gormorrah) (Gen. 18:16: 
19:28; cf. 2 K. 9:32). In 2 S. 24:20 sqp means “keep a lookout” — Arauna has been 
waiting for David. Many passages speak of women (and also men: Gen. 26:8; Prov. 
7:6) looking out of a window. Abimelech looks out and sees Isaac fondling Rebekah 
(Gen. 26:8). Sisera’s mother worries about her son (Jgs. 5:28). Michal sees David leap- 
ing and dancing before the ark (“before Yahweh,” 2 S. 6:16). Jezebel looks out the win- 
dow, sees Jehu, and compares him to the regicide Zimri (2 K. 9:30). 

According to the MT of Prov. 7:6, the wisdom teacher (speaking in the Ist person: 
ni§gapti) or personified Wisdom herself® observes through a window how the strange 
woman ensnares a simple youth. The LXX reads parakyptousa. This feminine partici- 
ple has given rise to far-reaching religio-historical interpretations. Boström, who con- 
siders the reading of the LXX to be original, connects this passage with Aphrodite 
Parakyptusa, whose cult is attested in various places, including Cyprus.” In the figure 
of Astarte (Ishtar, Kilili), this erotically charged window goddess also appears else- 
where in the ancient Near East. At Samaria, Arslan-Tash, Nimrud,!" and Khorsabad, 
ivories have been found that depict the “woman at the window.”!! In the unlikely event 
that the LXX does preserve the earlier text, it would still remain an open question 
whether parakyptousa refers to the strange woman or to Lady Wisdom. 


HI. Theological Usage. Almost half the occurrences of Sgp are in theological con- 


texts, God looks down (from heaven) to intervene in human affairs — to bless, to 
help, to destroy — or to scrutinize human conduct. Dt. 26:15 calls on Yahweh to look 
down from his holy habitation, from heaven, and bless his people Israel. In Ps. 
102:20-21(19-20) he looks down from his holy height, at the earth from heaven, to 
hear the groans of the prisoners and to set free those who are condemned to death. 
Lam. 3:50 waits for Yahweh to look down in pity. In Ps. 85:12(11) “righteousness” is 


6. Müller. 

7. HAL, UI, 1645. 

8. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 334ff. 

9. CF. W. F. Albright, “Some Canaanite-Phoenician Sources of Hebrew Wisdom,” in M. Noth 
and D. Winton Thomas, eds., Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East, FS H. H. Rowley. 
SVT 3 (1955), 10. 

10. ANEP, no, 131. 

ll. See the discussion in Müller, 116. 
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the subject of Sgp: faithfulness springs up from the ground and righteousness looks 
down from heaven, i.e., takes effect on earth. In Ex. 14:24 Yahweh’s Sgp has devastat- 
ing consequences: he looks down on the Egyptian army from the pillar of fire and 
cloud and causes it to panic. In Ps. 14:2 (= 53:3[2]) Yahweh looks down from heaven 
to see if there is anyone who seeks after God; the following verse makes clear that 
Yahweh’s hopes are disappointed. 

This same theologoumenon appears in an extended sense in Cant. 6:10: the beloved 
looking down is likened to the dawn (a Canaanite goddess). In vy. 8-10 she is described 
as having godlike features; therefore she is blessed (‘Sr) and praised (All), being supe- 
rior to all other women. Müller, too, finds here a lyric transformation of formerly myth- 
ological motifs.!? 


IV. Architectural Terms. 

l. masgöp. The architectural term masgöp, a magtäl form, denotes the lintel of a 
doorway (cf. miptan, “doorsill”). According to Ex. 12:7,22-23, the Israelites are to put 
blood on the two doorposts and the lintel of their houses. It has been suggested occa- 
sionally that the noun also appears in 1 K. 7:5 (reading r‘bu‘im Sägep as r*bu’é 
masqop).'* 


2. *Segep. The meaning of *segep is not entirely clear. The noun appears only in 
| K. 7:5. It is conceivable that, like masgöp, it means “lintel” (cf. the synagogue in- 
scription of Bar'am, where Sqwp has this meaning).'* It is assumed more commonly 
that *segep denotes the frame of a door or window. This interpretation is supported by 
the fact that there are four p‘tāhîm associated with the *segep (w*hamm‘zuzot may be 
an accurate gloss, taken from 1 K. 6:33; but some comms., following LXX, read 
Whammeh*zét instead). The frame would thus have the form of a lattice. On the basis 
of a complicated etymological derivation from Egyptian, Gorg has tentatively pro- 
posed the meaning “opening to admit light,” but his argument is not persuasive. !> 


3. S*qupim. Scholars have proposed wildly different and at times bizarre interpreta- 
tions for the word S‘gupim in | K. 6:4 and 7:4.'° If S*qupim is the passive participle of 
the verb, 7:4 omits the noun it should modify (windows); Gray supplies the noun and 
translates: “latticed (or embrasured) windows.”!’ The explanation of Noth has found 
more acceptance: the word was originally s“qapim (pl. of segep) and was therefore not 
associated directly with the verb.!® He translates 6:4 as “(latticed, “tumim) framework 


12. Ibid., 116-17. 

13. J. A. Montgomery and H. 5. Gehman, Kings. ICC (1951), 166; Noth, Könige I, 131. 

14. M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, I (Weimar, 1898), 485: cf. 
J. Gray, J and II Kings, OTL (71970), 179. 

1S: Pp. 12-13, 

16. See esp. comms. on 7:4. 

17. Cf. Gray, Kings, 177-78. 

18. Könige I, 97-98. 
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windows”! and 7:4 as “frames” or “framing,”-" and connects the expression with Akk. 
askuppu(m), askuppatu, “stone slab, doorsill.’*! The latticed windows of the temple 
may have been made of stone (instead of the wood used elsewhere); they were high and 
not meant to be opened.?? 


V. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. Outside the Pentateuch, the LXX always translates 
Sqp with dia-, eis-, ek-, kata-, or parakyptein. In the Pentateuch, besides parakyptein 
(Gen. 26:8), it uses katidein (Dt. 26:15) and in four passages epi- or katablépein. It 
translates freely in Nu, 23:28 (fo parateinon ...). There were clearly no fixed rules for 
translating sgp into Greek, but the difference between the Pentateuch and the rest of the 
OT is striking. 

The lexeme is not attested in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Mathys 


19. Ibid., 94. 

20. Ibid., 130. 

21. AHw, L 74; CAD, 1/2, 333-39. 
22. Galling and Rosel. 
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l. 1. Etymology: 2. Occurrences. Il. Usage: 1. Leviticus; 2. Prophetic Literature; 3. Psalms 
and Daniel. III. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. IV. Summary. 


I. 1. Etymology. The root $gs has been associated etymologically with Akk. Sagası, 
“aiye someone the evil eye.”! According to others,* the root is a shaphel form of güs, 
“feel loathing, abhorrence, dread.” Elsewhere the root appears only in Jewish Ara- 
maic, possibly under biblical influence. 


Sqs. J. Ernst, “Greuel der Verwüstung,” NBL, I, 951-52; G. Lindeskog, “Greuel,’ BHHW, I, 
608-9; J. Nelis, "Greuel der Verwüstung,” BL?, 642-43; W. Paschen, Rein und Unrein. SANT 24 
(1970), esp. 27, 66: H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT 92 (1971). 


— NAD fame. 


|. AHw, III, 1139, 
2. Paschen, 27: HAL, Il, 1646. 
3. HAL, Il, 1089-90; — VIP quit. 
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2. Occurrences. The root occurs 46 times in the OT: 16 in the Pentateuch, 6 in DtrH, 
19 in the Prophets, 1 in Psalms, | in ChrH, and 3 in Daniel, always with the meaning 
“abominable.” 

The verb appears 7 times in the piel: 4 times in Leviticus, twice in Deuteronomy, 
and once in the Psalms. The noun seges occurs almost exclusively in Leviticus (9 
times); there is one occurrence in Isaiah and one in Ezekiel. There are 28 occurrences 
of Siggis: | in Deuteronomy, 6 in DtrH, 5 in Jeremiah, 8 in Ezekiel, 1 each in Isaiah, 
Hosea, Nahum, Zechariah, and ChrH, and 3 in Daniel, Twenty-one of these occur- 
rences are in the plural, possibly in the abstract sense of “loathsomeness.”* The singu- 
lar appears in I K. 11:5,7 (bis), 2 K. 23:13 (bis), Dal. 11:31; 12:11. The root belongs to 
the lexical field of “uncleanness.” It often appears with tm’: 8 times in Leviticus (7:21; 
11:23-24,40-41,42-43;, 20:25), 4 times out of 9 in Ezekiel (5:11; 20:7,30; 37:23), and 


twice in Jeremiah (7:30 = 32:34). It is also associated with 16‘ébd (8 times: Dt. 7:25-26: 


2 K. 23:13; Jer. 16:18; 32:34-35; Ezk. 5:11; 7:20; 11:18,21) and gillälim (5 times: Ezk. 
8:10; 20:7,8,30-31; 37:23). 


Il. Usage. The basic meaning of $gs is “abominable, abominate.” But the root is 
used in two different senses. The first appears only in Leviticus and refers to forbidden 
animals. The second is characteristic of Dtr literature, and is connected with the wor- 
ship of false gods and idols; with only one exception (Zec. 9:7), itis in this context that 
all occurrences of Siggüs appear. 


|. Leviticus. In Ley. 11, the chapter listing clean and unclean animals, seges oc- 
curs § times and the verb 3 times. The noun Siggüs does not occur at all in Leviticus. 
The root is limited to the sections dealing with marine animals (vv. 10-12), birds (vv. 
13-19), insects (vy. 20-23), and swarming creatures (vv. 41-43). The section dealing 
with mammals (vv. 2-8) uses tm. The noun Seges refers only to animals. The verb 
appears twice in commands to regard such animals as Seges (vy. 11,13) and once in 
the prohibition: “Do not make yourselves abominable (with any of these animals)” 
(v. 43). 

The root fm’ appears more often in this chapter, since it encompasses a broad spec- 
trum: human beings, clothing, vessels, and grain can all be tame’. The two roots are 
clearly synonymous. Lev. 11:8 (m`) and 11:11 (sgs) are essentially identical. In v. 43 
the roots are parallel: “Do not make yourselves abominable (sqs) with these swarming 
creatures; do not make yourselves unclean (fm) with them.” The two roots are also par- 
allel in Lev. 7:21, although here the Syr., SP, and Tg. read S6rés, “swarming creatures,” 
instead of Seges. Comparison of Lev. 11 with Dt. 14:3-21 confirms the synonymity of 
the two roots, since Deuteronomy always uses fm rather than Sqs to refer to forbidden 
animals. 

There is a difference, however: Seges has a narrow range of usage and refers only to 
certain kinds of animals, whereas in Lev, 11-15 fame is the general term for ritual un- 


4. GK, $84b,i. 
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32:34), meaning either cult objects or the cultic practices associated with them. Simi- 
larly, Yahweh's statement, “If you remove your Siggitsim, .. 2’ in 4:1b can refer either 
to idols or to cultic practices. In 13:27 “your Sigqtisim” include such scandalous deeds 
as “your adulteries, your lecherous neighings, your shameless prostitutions on the hills 
(and) in the countryside.” In 16:18 Jeremiah describes the pollution of the land: “They 
have polluted my land with the carcasses of their detestable idols (Siggüs&hem) and 
have filled my inheritance with their abominations (10“bdtéhem).” 

In Ezekiel sgs occurs 9 times (only 6 reflected in LXX). Except in 20:30, it always 
appears in combination with tö’ebä (5:11; 7:20; 11:18,21) or eillälim (8:10; 20:7-8; 
37:23). Ezekiel associates §gs with the priestly function of distinguishing what is clean 
from what is unclean, lest the people “bring abomination on themselves” (w‘/o- 
tsaqq ‘su, Lev. 20:25). He connects sigqisim with idols in 7:20 (s*lamim) and 20:7-8 (// 
gillilé misrayim). As in Jeremiah, the other occurrences of Siggüs may refer both to 
idols and to their worship. No other prophet emphasizes as clearly as Ezekiel the corre- 
lation between the “loathsomeness” of Israel and ritual impurity.” The prophet com- 
bines the priestly and the Dtr usage of the root Sgs by using both Seges and Siqqusim. In 
8:10 he uses the language of Dt. 4:17-18 to describe the cultic reliefs he sees in the 
temple: “many images of creeping things and animals, abominations (Seges), and all 
the idols (gilliilim) of the house of Israel.” Instead of Seges, the LXX appears to have 
read Siggiisim, a precise parallel to gillilim, as elsewhere in Ezekiel (20:7-8; 37:23). As 
Greenberg!” notes, the verse describes images of prohibited animals.!! They represent 
not only idols (gi//ilim) but also abominable animals (Seqges), vividly expressing Is- 
rael’s sinfulness. Here the priestly and prophetic usages of the root Sgs coalesce. 

Finally, Isa. 66: 1-4 condemns foreign idol worship and summarizes the apostasy of 
Israel in v. 3b: “They choose their own ways and take delight in their Siggusim.’!- 

Prophetic usage consistently follows the model of Hos. 9:10: siggüs has to do with 
foreign gods — in the first instance their images, but also their whole cult. Yahweh 
finds all this utterly abominable. Ezekiel in particular emphasizes that the people have 
rendered themselves unclean through Siggüsim. Since Yahweh cannot endure such un- 
cleanness, Israel has fallen victim to his punishment. 


3. Psalms and Daniel, In the Psalms $gs occurs only once. According to Ps. 
22:25(24), Yahweh does not despise (bazd) or abhor (gs piel) the affliction of the 
poor. This is the only instance of Sgs with Yahweh as subject. Affliction can evoke ab- 
horrence in a human being, but not in Yahweh. 

In Daniel Siggäs occurs 3 times, in connection with the “abomination of desolation” 
set up in the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes. The wording varies: Siggüisim m*samém 
(9:27), hassigqüs m’somem (11:31), Sigqüs söomem (12:11). As in 1 K. 11:5,7, the sin- 
gular form (Sıggüs) is appropriate here, since we are dealing with a single cult object. 


9. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I, Herm (Eng. tr. 1979), 240-41. 

10. M. Greenberg, Ezekiel 1—20. AB (1983), 169-70. 

11. See I.1 above on Leviticus. 

12. See C. Westermann. Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. tr. 1969), 413-14. 
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The plural in 9:27 may represent a partial dittography. The expression Siggüs m*S6mém 
probably contains a play on ba'al Samayim, “Lord of Heaven,” the Phoenician counter- 
part to Zeus.!3 (Nestle pointed out that Hos. 9:10 contains a similar negative allusion to 
Baal.)!* The use of Siggis suggests that here, as in Dtr and prophetic literature, the text 
does not refer to an altar but to the image of a god (cf. also | Me. 1:54). 


IN. 1. LXX. The LXX translates Sgs 6 times with prosochthizein, twice with 
eidölon, and once (Jer. 32:34) with miasmata. Otherwise it always uses bdélygma. 


2, Dead Sea Scrolls. The verb appears once in the Dead Sea Scrolls in connection 
with unclean animals, just as in Leviticus (CD 12:11). But it also has a broader mean- 
ing, as in CD 7:3: “Let no one defile his holy spirit.” The same is true in 1QS 10:22, 
which speaks of Siggüsim upon the tongue; it is not clear whether the word is synony- 
mous with the parallel “sophistries and lies” or denotes another kind of inappropriate 
speech. 

Totally unique (and not found in the OT) is the construct phrase Sqgwsy tw‘bwtyhm in 
4QpNah 3:1, which must belong to the interpretation of Nah. 3:5 (4QpNah 2:10-12) 
but prepares the way for the quotation from Nah. 3:6-7, in which Siggüsim appears. 

The verb appears 3 times in the Temple Scroll: 2:10 cites Dt. 7:25-26 (figura 
etymologica; the second occurrence is reconstructed); 51:8 borrows the wording of 
Lev. 11:43 (cf. 20:25) and extends it inclusively. 


IV. Summary. In the lexical field of “uncleanness,” sgs is less common that fn’ or 
tö’ebä; it is about as frequent as gi/lilim but is distributed more broadly. In both 
priestly and prophetic contexts Sqs expresses “the strongest revulsion”!? and abomina- 
tion on the part of Yahweh toward uncleanness and idolatry. Just as contact with abom- 
inable animals (Seges, Lev. 11) makes a person “abominable” (Lev. 11:43; 20:25), con- 
tact with foreign gods (Siqgqus, 1 K. 11:5,7) makes Israel similarly “abominable” (Dt. 
7:26; Hos. 9:10). 


Freedman/Welch 


13. J. A. Montgomery, Daniel. ICC (71949), 388-89; L. F. Hartman and A. A. Di Lella, Dan- 
iel. AB (1978), 252-53. 

14. E. Nestle, ZAW 4 (1884) 248. 

15. Andersen and Freedman, Hosea, 541. 
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J. 1. Cognates: 2. Distribution and Basic Meaning. II. Verb. III, Noun; |. Basic Meaning; 
2. Law: 3. Cult; 4. Extended Usage. IV. 1. LXX: 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Cognates. The root Sgr has been well studied.! Nevertheless, its broad semantic 
spectrum — from “break a contract or treaty” (verb in Gen, 21:23) to “vanity” (noun in 
Jer. 37:14 and Prov, 31:30) — occasionally makes it difficult to determine its precise 
sense in a particular passage. 

The most recent data are presented by HAL. The root appears in Ugaritic as Sgr? In 
Middle Hebrew the piel means “deceive, lie,” and the hithpael “be convicted of lying” 
(cf. 1IQS 6:24: “give false evidence”). Especially important is the Old Aramaic pael:- 
$gr I (with persons), “break an agreement with someone”; Sgr b, “break an agree- 
ment.”* In Jewish Aramaic and Palestinian Aramaic the verb means “lie, deceive, break 
faith.” The Syriac pael (= Mand. Sgr) means “lie, deceive.” On the noun Seger, cf. Sam. 
asgar; Akk. taSg/gertu(m), “slander, deception”;> Syr. Sugra’, “lie” (appearing as a 
loanword in Arab. s/Sugar, “lie”); Jewish Aram. and Mand. Sigra’, “lie, falsehood.” 





2. Distribution and Basic Meaning. The verb appears only 6 times (once in the 
qal, 5 times in the piel). The segholate noun, by contrast, occurs 113 times. The cj. 
saggär in Prov. 17:49 is uncertain, because seger, “falsehood,” can characterize a per- 


Sqr W. Bühlmann, Vom rechten Reden und Schweigen. OBO 12 (1976), esp. 16-17; J.-H. 
Cha, “Micha und Jeremia” (diss., Bonn, 1993); D. Giering-Jänsch, “Der "Vorwurf gegen Gott ~ 
(diss., Bonn, 1993); H. Goeke, “Das Menschenbild der individuellen Klagelieder” (diss., Bonn, 
1971), esp. 63-65: F. Horst, “Eid II. Im AT,’ RGG°. II, 349-50; H. W. Huppenbauer, “Lüge,” 
BHHW, Il, 1108-9; M. A. Klopfenstein, Die Lüge nach dem AT (1964); idem, “PW Sgr to de- 
ceive,” TLOT, III, 1399-1405: T. W. Overholt, “Remarks on the Continuity of the Jeremiah Tra- 
dition,” JBL 91 (1972) 457-62: idem, The Threat of Falsehood. SBT 2/16 (1970): W. H. Schmidt. 
H. Delkurt, and A. Graupner. Die Zehn Gebote im Rahmen alttestamentlicher Ethik, EdF 281 
(1993), esp. 125-30; H. Seebass, “Eid Il. AT,” TRE, IX, 376-77; I. L. Seeligmann, “Zur Ter- 
minologie für das Gerichtsverfahren im Wortschatz des biblischen Hebräisch,” Hebräische 
Wortforschung. FS W. Baumgartner SVT 16 (1967), 251-78; M. Wagner, "Beiträge zur 
Aramaismenfrage im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch,” Hebrdische Wortforschung. FS W. Baum- 


gartner SVT 16 (1967), 355-71, esp. 364-65. 


. Klopfenstein, Lüge; idem, TLOT; Wagner, “Beiträge,” 364-65; HAL, M, 1647-50. 
. KTU 2.31, 26; on KTU 2.36+, 9, see M. Dijkstra, UF 21 (1989) 141-52, esp. 141-42. 
. Sefire, KAI 222A.14,15,24; 222B.23,38; 2234.3; 223B.9,14,17-18; 224.4,7,9,14,16,19,20, 
23,27. 
4. Klopfenstein, Lüge, 8; R. Degen, Altaramäische Grammatik der Inschriften des 10, bis 8. 
Jh.v.Chr AKM 38/3 (1969), 70, 134: DISO, 319. 

5. AHw, Ul, 1139; but probably not šikaru (HAL, Il. 1648, with bibliog.). 

6. G. R. Driver, ZAW 50 (1932) 144: rejected by HAL, Il, 1650; A. Meinhold, Die Sprüche. 
ZBK 16 (1991), 284. 
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son.’ The distribution of the 119 occurrences of the root is significant: 37 in Jere- 
miah; 24 in Psalms; 20 in Proverbs; 8 in Isaiah; 4 each in Leviticus and Zechariah; 3 
in Exodus; 2 each in Deuteronomy, 1 Samuel, 1 Kings, Micah, Job, and 2 Chroni- 
cles; and | each in Genesis, 2 Samuel, 2 Kings, Ezekiel, Hosea, Habakkuk, and 
Malachi. 

The basic meaning appears to be “act deceptively” (in contrast to “speak decep- 
tively”). The emphasis may be on deceptive intent (faithless, breach of faith, breach of 
contract, lie) or on unreliability (to the point of irrelevance or vanity). According to 
Klopfenstein, “the original meaning should be paraphrased as “breach of a contractually 
regulated or otherwise self-evident relationship of faithfulness and trust. ”ë The root 
plays an outstanding role in the legal system? because Israel’s legal ideology is based in 
large measure on the presupposition of self-evident fidelity and trust. This presupposi- 
tion is particularly clear in the importance of witnesses for the legal system.!" 


II. Verb. The earliest occurrence of the verb (Gen. 21:23 E) is highly significant be- 
cause, like the Sefire occurrences,!! it appears in the context of a treaty, and hence 
means “violate a treaty/covenant with someone” (qal with /* introducing the person). 
By guaranteeing Abraham’s use of the well at Beer-sheba, a site whose strategic im- 
portance should not be underestimated,!? Abimelech of Gerar binds the patriarch Abra- 
ham together with his descendants to his kingdom, as in the Sefire treaty.!3 In the pres- 
ence of Abimelech’s commander, Abraham must undertake to conduct himself with 
hesed toward the kingdom of Abimelech, with a guarantee of property rights. 

The instances of the piel do not focus so specifically on legal issues.!* Translated 
into a theological statement, the same language appears in Ps. 44:18(Eng. 17), in the 
setting of a communal lament:!> “All this has come upon us, yet we have not forgotten 
you, or been false to your bit!” The exilic lament in Isa. 63-64* places in Yahweh's 
mouth the confident expectation, framed by statements declaring God's steadfast love 
for his people,'® “Surely they are my people, children who will not deal falsely” (63:8). 
In Ps. 89, also an exilic communal lament, v. 34(33) says that even if David’s descen- 
dants sin, Yahweh will not remove his hesed from him or be false to his faithfulness 
(*mtind), will not violate his b*rit (v. 35), or alter what has gone forth from his lips. 
These occurrences, probably none of them early, thus fit well in the semantic space of 
the basic meaning. 


7. O. Plöger. Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), 198, 201: B. Gemser. Sprüche Salamos. 
HAT 1/16 (71963), 72-73. 

8. TLOT, IM, 1400-1401, 

9. Klopfenstein, Lüge, 17; HAL, Il, 1648. 

10. See II.2 for examples, 

ll. See L1 above. 

12. H. Seebass, Genesis I: Urgeschichte (1996), in loc. 

13. Klopfenstein, Lüge, 8. 

14. Cf. HAL, Il, 1647. 

15. P. C. Craigie, Psalms 1-50. WBC 19 (1983), 331-34. 

16. I. Fischer, Wo ist JHWH, unser Vater? SBB 19 (1989), 35-36, 39, and passim, 
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emphasizing intent. It appears as direct object or prepositional object with ‘asd (2 S. 
18:13; Jer. 6:13; 8:10), p77 (Hos. 7:1; cf. Prov. 11:18), bth b/7 (Jer. 13:25; 28:15; 29:31), 
as an adverbial accusative with ‘wf piel, “oppress” (Ps. 119:78), rdp, “persecute” (Ps. 
119:86), ‘yb, “treat with hostility” (35:19; 69:5[4]), and sn‘, “hate” (38:20[19]; 
119:163). Antonyms include derivatives of the root mn in the sense of “truth, trustwor- 
thiness” (Jer. 5:1-3; 9:2,4[3,5]; Zee. 8:16-17; Ps. 119:29-30,96; Prov. 11:18; 12:17,22; 
14:5). The antithesis of truth and falsity appears significantly with Sb’ niphal, “swear” 
(Jer. 4:2; Ps. 89:50[49]; 132:11; contrast Ley. 5:22,24; 19:12; Jer. 5:2; 7:9; Mal, 3:5) 
and nb’ niphal, “prophesy” (Jer. 23:28; 26:15; 28:9; contrast Jer. 5:31; 20:6, 27:15; 
29:9). 

Ps. 33:17 is clear: a horse is not a lie but does not guarantee victory and is therefore 
a “vain hope.” In this category, too, belong such passages as Job 13:4: “worthless phy- 
sicians” (with “cook up lies”); Mic. 2:11: “utter empty falsehoods”; Jer. 13:25: “forget 
Yahweh and trust in lies”, Jer. 7:4,8: words that urge trust in the temple rather than in 
Yahweh; and also the interjection “wrong, a lie!” (2 K. 9:12; Jer. 37:14; cf. Jer. 40:16), 
found in early texts. If we summarize the evidence concerning the noun’s basic mean- 
ing, noting the not infrequent association with words denoting speech (some 35 in- 
stances),*© the element of objective damage comes through clearly. 


2. Law. It is therefore clearly appropriate to follow Klopfenstein in beginning with 
the legal sphere. To the extent that descriptions of the ancient Israelite forensic system 
have been preserved, we observe that it depended extensively on witnesses in both civil 
and criminal cases; a lying witness therefore represented a significant danger to the so- 
ciety governed by this legal system (Prov. 6:19; 14:5; 25:18; pl.: 12:17; Ps. 27:12).2’ 
Dt. 19:16-21 contains stringent regulation if the accusation involve a crime of violence: 
the false witness suffers the punishment that the crime would have brought. Prov. 
19:5,9 probably reflect such a regulation: “A false witness will not go unpunished, and 
a liar will not escape.’”>® 

The antonym “met (Prov. 14:25 [here in contrast to kzb]) probably recalls the princi- 
ple that for evidence what matters is not the intent of the witness (cf. the worthless wit- 
ness in Prov. 19:28) but rather the witness’s unreliability. The earliest relevant passage 
(Ex. 23:7) is unfortunately not entirely clear: “Keep far from a word/matter of Seger” 
Since v. | has already dealt with false witness and v. 2 with false majorities, the admo- 
nition to the lay judge or prosecutor may caution against judging on the basis of recog- 
nizably untrustworthy evidence.*? Also to the legal sphere belong the lying tongues of 


26. Ibid., 1011. 

27. Seeligmann, 263; see also already Amenemope, chap. 13, 19-20 (1. Shirun-Grumach, 
TUAT, IIV/2, 238-39, 242-43). 

28. According to Meinhold, Sprüche, 313, 315-16, v. 5 is probably a secondary addition. 

29. J. Halbe, Das Privilegrecht Jahwes. FRLANT 114 (1975), 434: a warning against trying 
anyone on false charges of any kind; see also L. Schwienhorst-Schönberger, Das Bundesbuch. 
BZAW 188 (1990), 385. 
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17:7, as well as lying speech that infects all areas of public life (Mic. 6:12, par, 
“tongues of deceit”). 

A false oath is different in nature. Since the OT does not mention an oath taken by 
witnesses, but only an oath of purgation taken by the accused and a promissory oath ac- 
knowledging a future obligation,” the purpose of an oath is clearly to establish that a 
commitment will be kept. In both cases the oath is taken in the name of Yahweh, so that 
failure to keep it is an offense against Yahweh (Lev. 5:22,24; 19:12; Jer. 7:9; Zec. 5:4; 
8:17; Mal. 3:5). Ps. 144:8,11 complain of enemies “whose mouths speak worthless- 
ness?! and whose right hands are false (y“min Sdger).’ Because the right hand was 
raised in taking an oath, this verse could refer to a false oath; why not also a false deed? 

The fundamental social importance of the forensic situation is enshrined forever in 
the eighth/ninth commandment (Ex. 20:16; cf. the series in Jer. 7:9); it is well known 
that this commandment does not condemn lying in general’? but rather demands the 
solidarity that is requisite above all for confidence in trustworthiness before the law. 
(The parallel in Dt. 5:20 is disputed, because the expression Zd Saw’ occurs only 
here. )*5 


3. Cult. In the cultic sphere we find once more a reflex of the public and legal mean- 
ing of the noun; we also find certain usages peculiar to this sphere. Insofar as prophets 
participate in the cultic sphere, we are dealing with a sphere that affects the public but 
is distinct from the legal sphere. 

a. The complaints against enemies in the Psalms include the motif of false accusa- 
tions and charges. Ps. 27:7-13 should probably be interpreted as the prayer of someone 
accused unjustly;3* the forensic language is still very much in evidence.*> The psalm- 
ists complain at length about lying speech, tongues, lips, etc. (da@bdr, Ps. 63:12[11]; 
101:7, cf. Isa. 59:3,13; lasön, Ps. 109:2, cf. Prov. 6:17; 12:19, Sapa, Ps. 31:19[18]; 
120:2; cf. Isa. 59:3; Prov. 12:22). We also find prayers against those who hate wrong- 
fully or without cause (Ps. 38:20[19]), accuse falsely (35:19; 69:5[4] in a forensic con- 
text), oppress with guile (119:78), are pregnant with mischief and bring forth lies 
(7:15[14]), and smear the psalmist with lies (119:69). In prayers of the king (101:7) 
and for the king (63:12[11]), such liars certainly have no prospects (cf. also Isa. 32:7). 

Here we may note that in the most important Mesopotamian “Job texts,” lies and 
slander are major motives causing the sufferer (always a person of high status) to bring 
charges against the personal god; only this god or the king can defeat them.’ An exten- 


30. Horst, 349-50: Seebass, TRE, IX. 376-77. 

31.— NW Saw. 

32. See the distinctions drawn in Schmidt, Delkurt, and Graupner, 127-28. 

33. Ibid., 127. 

34. H. Schmidt, Das Gebet der Angelklagten im AT. BZAW 49 (1928), 15-16. 

35. Klopfenstein, Liige, 28-32. 

36. Sumerian Job, ll. 26ff. (W. H. P. Römer, TUAT, 11/1, 104-5): AO 4462, 1. 15b (W. von 
Soden, TUAT, 11/1, 137): Babylonian Theodicy, 11. 279-80 (W. von Soden, TUAT, IWV/1, 157). 

37. Giering-Jänsch, 74-131. 
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sive wisdom tradition in Egypt views the prevention of slander, false witness, etc., as 
one of the elements necessary for the stability of the kingdom. 

Ps. 119 is a rich source of information about the usage of the noun. V. 118 reads: 
“You spurn all who go astray from your huggim, for their cunning [LXX: their think- 
ing] is in vain (Seger).’ This language leads to the metaphor of the “path/way of lies,” 
an allusion to the “deceptive/false path” (vv. 29 [derek Seger], 104,128 [prah Seger)), 
which the psalmist rejects. In this context it would be unwise to distinguish precisely 
among “deceptive,” “false,” and “unreliable.” 

b. Jeremiah shaped the complaint that the people have forgotten Yahweh and put 
their trust in delusion (other deities; Jer 3:23; 13:25), In secondary material the gods 
themselves are a fraud (10:14 = 51:17; 16:19; cf. Isa. 44:20, referring to an idol). This 
usage issues in the metaphor of a “broad of lies/deception” to describe idolaters (Isa. 
57:4). Hab. 2:18 and Zec. 10:2 probably characterize the oracles of the nations as unre- 
liable. 

c. This brings us to the problem of “prophet against prophet,” which also involves 
the cultic sphere. Mic. 2:11 (cf. 3:5-8)” introduces the theme: the people love prophets 
who profess to be inspired and prophesy empty falsehoods (Seger kizzéb). Jeremiah ex- 
pands on it in Jer. 5:31; (14:14?); 20:6; (27:15). The conflict reaches its peak in Jere- 
miah’s attack on Hananiah, whom he accuses of enticing the people to trust in lies 
(28:15; cf. also 29:31). We also find “prophesy by means of deception” (29:23) and 
“deal falsely” (6:13//8:10; cf. 23:14). Jer. 6:13//8:10 explicitly includes priests among 
the prophet’s enemies. The (early) gloss in Isa. 9:14(15) is brutally succinct: “The el- 
ders and dignitaries are the head, the prophet who teaches lies is the tail.” The (non- 
Dtr) addition in | K. 22:22-23 blames the confidence of King Ahab of Israel in victory 
at Ramoth-gilead on an inspired delusion (with the rah turned into a member of God’s 
heavenly court) infecting Ahab’s court prophets.* 


4. Extended Usage. The noun also appears outside these well-defined spheres. Dur- 
ing Absalom ’s revolt, a soldier tells Joab that he refused to kill Absalom, which would 
have been acting treacherously, violating the king’s orders (2 S. 18:13). Speaking in 
Yahweh's name, Hosea points to blatant offenses through which Ephraim has dealt 
falsely (Hos. 7:1). In Ex. 5:9 Pharaoh condemns the intent of Moses’ followers to make 
an offering to Yahweh in the wilderness as a made-up pretext or empty nonsense (dibré 
Seger), or even rebellion. With bitter irony Isaiah excoriates the “witlings” of Jerusa- 
lem, who in their covenant with death have taken refuge in lies and delusion (kazab, 
Seger, Isa. 28: 14-15). When the sages appeal to the förä of Yahweh, Jeremiah counters 
that the deceiving stylus of the scribes has made the ford unreliable (/asseger, Jer. 8:8). 
Contrariwise, Elihu replies to Job that his words are not false, that he is a man perfect 


38. Ptah-hotep, $23 (G. Burkard, TUAT, MI/2, 209-10); Amenemope, chs. 8-9, 13, 19 
(1. Shirun-Grumach, TUAT, IIV2, 234-36, 238-39, 243-44); Papyrus Insinger 27:1 (H. J. Thissen, 
TUAT, Ul/2, 311). 

39. Cha, 64-105. 

40. S. Beyerle and K. Grünwaldt, TRE, XXI, 704-7. 
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Finally, the phenomenon of false prophecy (1QpHab 10:10,12) appears in a variety 
of contexts; in CD 6:1 (//4Q267 2 6) its goal is to divert Israel from following God. In 
4QMMT 3:7-9 the house of one who belongs to the community segregated from the 
rest of the people must not be infected with deceit and lies (1. 9); the group in power is 
accused of having been “disloyal to his covenant” (4Q47 la 1 2). For other examples 
see 4OpPs? 1:18-19; 4Q172 6 2; 4Q300 2 2:2: 4Q425 1 4; 11QtgJob 24:2,4. 
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I. Etymology, Occurrences, and Meaning. I. 1. P; 2. Laws. III. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology, Occurrences, and Meaning. The root srs is represented by Akk. 
Särasu, whose meaning “clutch” is uncertain.! Syr. Sras, “creep,” and Sersd, “reptile,” 
are within the semantic sphere of the Hebrew root, as are Sam. srs and Jewish Aram. 
Sirsa’. In Samaritan the verb is found in the gal and pael. In Post-Biblical Hebrew the 
hiphil of the verb appears to have acquired the denominative meaning “bring forth rep- 
tiles.” The root has a different meaning in Ethiopic, where we find the vb. Sarasa/sarsa, 
“sprout, burgeon,” and the noun Sars, “shoot, scion, twig.”? 

The vb. Sd@ras occurs 14 times in the OT, always in the gal. The noun Seres occurs 15 
times, There are significant concentrations of the word in P (8 times) and Lev. 11 (15 
times), The remaining occurrences are in Ex. 7:28; Lev. 5:2, 22:5; Dt. 14:19; Ezk. 
47:9; Ps. 105:30. 

Like the phonetically similar vb. > WA" ramas, Säras denotes a movement. The 
figura etymologica hasseres hassöres (Gen. 7:21; Ley. 11:29,41-43; ef. Gen. 1:20) 
shows clearly that the movement in question is characteristic of those creatures re- 


Saras. M. P. Carroll, “One More Time: Leviticus Revisited.” Archives européennes de 
sociologie 19 (1978) 339-46 = B. Lang, ed., Anthropological Approaches to the OT. Issues in Re- 
ligion and Theology 8 (Philadelphia, 1985), 117-26; M. Douglas, Implicit Meanings (London, 
21999); idem, Purity and Danger (London, *2002): J. Hempel, “Gott, Mensch und Tier im AT,” 
FS F. Kattenbusch, Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie 9 (1931) 211-49 = Apoxysmata. 
BZAW 81 (1961), 198-229, M.-L. Henry, Das Tier im religiösen Bewusstsein des alttesta- 
mentlichen Menschen. SGV 220/221 (1958) = B. Janowski, ed., Gefährten und Feinde des 
Menschen (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1993), 20-61; S. Herrmann, “Die Naturlehre des Schöpfungs- 
berichtes,” TLZ 86 (1961) 413-24 = Gesammelte Studien zur Geschichte und Theologie. ThB 75 
(1986), 32-46: W. H. Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT 17 
(71967), esp, 122-23; O, H. Steck, Der Schöpfungsbericht der Priesterschrift, FRLANT 115 
(71981), esp. 62. 67. 


1. AHw, Ill, 1186: cf. HAL, Il, 1655-56. 
2. LexLingAeth, 246. 
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ferred to collectively as Seres, It can be understood as affecting the environment itself, 
so that in Gen. 1:20-21; Ex. 7:28; and Ps. 105:30 (cj. Sar*sd@?) the water, the Nile, or the 
land can be the subject of the verb.4 The verb may have taken its meaning from the 
movements and behavior of creatures such as the amphibians that fill both water and 
land (Ex. 7:28; Ps. 105:30) or the insects that fill the air (Lev. 11:20-23; Dt. 14:19). 
This would be the simplest explanation of the fact that the noun Seres can denote not 
only animals that live in the water (Gen. 1:20-21; Lev. 11:10; Ezk. 47:9) but also small 
land creatures (Gen. 7:21; Lev. 11:29-31,41-43), Therefore Sāras must be translated 
“teem, swarm, crawl.” The verb is often constructed with the prep. ‘al (Gen. 7:21; Lev. 
11:29,41-42,46) or b* (Gen, 8:17; 9:7), The two instances where the verb has a human 
subject (Gen. 9:7; Ex. 1:7?) represent an extension of P’s blessing formula.® 


II. 1. P. In the creation account of P (Gen. 1:1—2:4a), the root srs (1:20) refers to the 
living creatures (nepes hayyä) that dwell in the waters. There appears to be a distinc- 
tion between this root and the root rms used in vv. 24-25,28,30 to refer to a portion of 
the land animals.’ While the noun remes denotes the creatures that creep on the earth, 
in contrast to cattle and wild animals of the earth (v. 24), Seres comprises all aquatic 
animals; probably, therefore, the noun harömeset in v. 21 is a later gloss® equating the 
vbs. Saras and ramas (cf. Gen. 7:21). 

In the act of creation itself the aquatic animals are divided into two categories (Gen. 
1:21). The first category comprises the great sea creatures or monsters (hattaninim 
hagg*dolim), whose original mythological background (Isa. 27:1, 51:9; Ps. 74:13; Job 
7:12)? appears to have lost its significance in P. The other animals are subsumed with- 
out distinction under the term “living creatures” (kol-nepes hahayyd). The aquatic ani- 
mals and the birds are created on the fifth day. Although y. 20 of the creation account 
makes the waters (hammayim) the subject of Säras, '" unlike the earth in vv. 11 and 24, 
the narrative does not assume that they have creative potential.!! In contrast to the land 
animals, the aquatic animals are included explicitly in the blessing of creation (v. 22). 

In the deluge narrative (Gen. 7:21) Seres replaces remes in the sequence that in- 
cludes cattle and wild animals (cf. 1:24-25; 8:17), as in 7:21, the vbs. säras and ramas 
are used with reference to land animals. P’s choice of words in 7:21 may reflect the fact 
that the waters of the flood threaten “all flesh that moved on the earth” (harömes ‘al- 
ha ares). 

In 8:17 saras parallels pdrd and rabä. This usage represents an extension of the 


. See BHS. 

. GK, $117z; Synt, 890d; Meyer, $105.3a. 

.M. Gruber, BethM 33 (1987/8) 171-75. 

. See [[.1 below. 

.— XMI, 513. 

. Schmidt, 123. 

. C. Westermann, Genesis /—//. CC (Eng. tr. 1984), 137-38; — IN tannin. 
10. See | above. 

11. Westermann, Genesis /—/ J, 136: Steck, 61-62. 
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promise of increase (p*ri ür“'bü),'* which P includes in the blessing of creation 
(1:22,28). Here Säras replaces mäle’ in 1:22,28; therefore the LXX translates Säras in 
9:7 with pléroun. The vb. Säras expresses the restless or moving fullness of life on 
earth. The commandment to increase and multiply given to the animal world in 8:17 is 
addressed to humankind in 9:7; in Ex. 1:7, finally, this increase is fundamental to the 
development of Israel.'3 


2. Laws. In the regulations governing clean and unclean animals, the verb and 
noun usually refer to small animals. It is noteworthy that this root, like rms, is used 
mostly for animals considered unclean (tame, Ley. 5:2; Dt. 14:19; cf. Lev. 22:5) or 
detestable (Seges, Lev. 11:20,23,41-42).'4 Certain kinds of locust constitute an ex- 
ception among winged creatures (Seres ha‘öp, Ley. 11:21-23); the original of this 
passage in Dt. 14:19 does not mention the exception. In the secondary expansions of 
Lev. 11,!° Seres denotes small animals collectively. The structure of these regulations 
goes on to distinguish creatures that live in the water (v. 10), the air (vv. 21-23), and 
on dry land (vv. 29-31,41-43).!° Finally, the concluding summary (v. 46) organizes 
the animal world into cattle, flying animals, aquatic animals, and small land animals; 
rämas denotes the movement of animals in the water, Säras the movement of animals 
on land. 


IH. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. In most cases the LXX translates the verb (like 
ramas) with hérpein and the noun with herpetös. We also find exdgein and kinein used 
twice for the verb, and ekzein, exerpein, exereugesthai, plethynein, and pléroun used 
once. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls only a single instance of the noun has been found to date 
(1IQT 50:20); it denotes collectively the animals that are unclean (cf. Lev. 11:29-31). 
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PW saraq: APIW Sega; APIW* *seriga; PINWR* *masrögt 





I. Etymology. II. Usage: |. General; 2. Individual Texts, III. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls, 


I. Etymology. Heb. Srq is cognate with Syr. Srq, “hiss, whistle”;! Jewish Aram. 


Srg, “hiss, whistle’;- and Mand. srg, “utter shrill and incoherent sounds, screech, 
whistle,” 


II. Usage. 1. General, The lexeme Srqg occurs 25 times in the OT: the verb 12 times, 
the noun S*regd 7 times (plus probably Jer. 18:16*#), the plural form Srigöt once, and 
the Aramaic plural forms masrö/ögita’ 4 times. Only once (Dnil. 3:7) does the lexeme 
appear in a narrative; elsewhere it always occurs in “incantational” speech. 


2. Individual Texts. a. Verb. The vb. Srq occurs 3 times with [° and with Yahweh as 
subject, whistling for people to come: the Assyrians against his people (Isa. 5:26, 7:18) 
or his people in exile (Zec. 10:8). 

In the 9 other occurrences of the verb (7 abs., 2 with ‘a/), the whistling takes place at 
a heap of ruins, probably with apotropaic intent. In 4 instances we find the expression 
“Everyone passing by (kol ‘obér ‘al [sc. the temple/Jerusalem/Edom/Babylon]) will be 
appalled (yissOm) and whistle (w*Sarag/w*ytSroq) [NRSV: hiss]” (1 K. 9:8; Jer. 
9:8b[Eng. 9b]; 49:17; 50:13). Of these texts, 1 K. 9:8 and Jer. 9:8b(9b) are Dtr; Jer. 
49:17 and 50:13 are dependent on the latter. The related text Zeph. 2:15, “Everyone 
who passes by it [sc. Nineveh] will whistle (yisréq) and shake the fist,” was probably 
inserted by a redactor.° Shaking one’s fist may also be an apotropaic gesture; at the 
same time it is an expression of malicious gloating. This holds true for Lam. 2:15a: 
“All who pass along the way clap their hands at you; they whistle (Sar*gi#) and wag 
their heads at daughter Jerusalem,” with the continuation in v. 16aa: “All your enemies 
open their mouths against you; they whistle (sar‘gi), they gnash their teeth,” and for 
Job 27:23, describing the death of a wicked man: “They clap their hands at him and 
whistle at him (w*yisrog ‘alaw) at his departure (mimm‘*qgomo).”’ Whether “a faint trace 
of mockery” can be detected in Ezk. 27:36a, “The merchants among the peoples whis- 
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tle at you (Sar'gü ‘alayik),” is uncertain. It is probably a later addition to the ginah over 
Tyre.” 

b. Nouns. The use of the vb. $rg for what is probably an apotropaic action to avert evil 
is reflected in the noun S“regä, “whistling” (NRSV “hissing”), which always appears in 
conjunction with Sammä, “horror.” Except for 2 Ch. 29:8, the pair always occur in the 
context of a prophetic threat, highly stereotyped. The usual form is: “And I/he [sc. 
Yahweh] will make/made [Sim or nätan] Jerusalem/Judah/Jerusalem and Judah a horror, 
a thing to be whistled at (lisregä)” (Jer 19:8a; 25:9b; 29:18b; Mic. 6:16b; 2 Ch. 29:8). Jer. 
19:9 and 25:9 are Dtr,!9 as are 29:18!! and Mic. 6: 16.!? Jer. 25:18 is post-Dtr;! in it, it is 
the prophet who carries out the threat. Jer. 51:37 (not Jeremianic!*) contains a related 
form: “Babylon shall become (w*haytd) . . . an object of horror and of whistling.” 

Jer. 18: 16a, “making (sim) their land a horror, a thing to be whistled at [K s*riigat; 
Q §*rigot| forever,’ should perhaps be emended to s*régat, to accord with the usage of 
the noun elsewhere.!> This emendation might be supported by the formulaic continua- 
tion in v. 16b: “All who pass by it are horrified and shake their heads.” 

The Aramaic noun masrö/ögita’ (pl.) appears in second place in the stereotyped list 
of instruments sounded as a signal that all are to fall down and worship the image set 
up by Nebuchadnezzar (Dnl. 3:5,7,10,15). It clearly refers to wind instruments, possi- 
bly flutes or pipes.!® 

Jgs. 5:l6a is difficult: “Why did you [sc. Reuben] tarry (ysb) among hammis- 
p*tayim, to hear Srıgöt “därim,’ usually translated “the piping of shepherds.”'’ Ar- 
guing from the predominant usage of the lexeme Sry, Beckmann instead interprets 
S’rigöt negatively and the flocks metaphorically: Reuben has settled (ysb) in a location 
such that apotropaic whistling awaits him.!? 


HI. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX usually (11 times) uses syrizein to trans- 
late the verb (semainein in Zec. 10:8). For the nouns it uses syrigmös 6 times (syrigma 
in Dnl. 3:5, with syrinx). In 5 instances (Jer. 29:18; 51:37; Dnl. 3:7,10,15) the Hebrew 
text has no equivalent in the LXX. 

To date, only the noun srgh has been found in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in a formula 
(11QT 59:4) that recalls Jer. 25:9. 
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J. 1. Etymology; 2. Nouns. II. OT; I, Lexical Field; 2. Formal Observations; 3. Theology. 
HI. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. The lexicons agree that the nouns S*ririit and Sarir derive from a 
verbal root Srr I, which does not appear in the OT but is well attested in other Semitic 
languages.! Its meaning, however, is difficult to define, and can at best be approxi- 
mated. 

The Ugaritic occurrences of Sry, “authenticate,” are all disputed as to both reading 
and interpretation.? The lowest common denominator may be an affirmatory aspect as- 
sociated with the root: “make firm, pack,” “truly, indeed.’* Thus the Ugaritie pl. 
mSrrm might mean “stabilizers,” tare weights on a scale.® 

A similar affirmatory aspect appears in Akk. Sarrumma, “certainly,’’ and 
Surrumma, “verily.” Von Soden? cautiously proposes instead a connection with 
Surrä(m), “beginning,” and Salonen!” even suggests a relationship with Sarru(m), 
“king.” 

In Egyptian Aramaic we find the adj. sry; “happy,”!! and the noun srrt, “happiness, 
prosperity.”!? In Jewish Aramaic the peal of the verb means “be firmly shut,” the pael 
“make firm,” and the ithpeal “become firm.”! The adj. Sarira’ means “firm.”!* 

In Syriac the vb. Sr means “be healthy, solid,” in the peal, and in the pael 
“strengthen.” Besides the adj. Sarrir, “solid, intact, healthy,” we also find a noun 
S*rara’, “truth, fidelity.”!> Other East Aramaic instances appear in Mandaic: $rr, “be 
solid, strong”; Sarin “strong, powerful, solid”: Srara, “truth, fidelity, solidity, good 


S*ririt, L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelworterbuch.” VT 9 (1959) 
247-87, esp. 283: A. B. Spencer, “MNW as Self-Reliance,’ JBL 100 (1981) 247-48. 
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health.”!° This semantic breadth is maintained in the later occurrences, e.g., Palmyr. 
srr aphel, “decide, determine”? aphel passive, “be approved, countersigned.”!® A 
noun rrn’, “our steadfastness, fidelity,” is also found in Nabatean.!? We may also men- 
tion Eth. Särara, “establish,”® with the adj. Surür/s@rür, “established, firm.” 

The presence of this root in Arabic is uncertain. Arab. Sarr(un), “evil,’*! might be 
explained as an oppositional form. Kopf notes Arab. sirr/sirriya, “secret, heart, inte- 
rior. 2 Since several OT texts use $rirüt leb in parallel with such terms as mö’esöt, 
“advice, plans,’ and mahs*bot, “plans, devices,” it may take on a synonymous sense, 
analogous to that of ta “lumöt léb, “whisperings of the heart” (Ps. 44:22[Eng. 21]). 
On the basis of this evidence, Kopf proposes reading S“riröt (pl.). This suggestion 
should not simply be rejected out of hand, since many translations in the LAX also 
point in this direction.25 Furthermore, what may be the earliest instance of S§*ririit in 
the OT, Dt. 29:18(19), suggests understanding the word in the sense of “one’s own 
resolve” The term does in fact cover the semantic spectrum from willfulness to 
obstinacy.> 


2. Nouns. Whether the noun sdarir, “sinew, muscle,’ derives from this verbal root is 
uncertain at best.2° The meaning of the hapax legomenon in Job 40:16 (S*riré bitnö) 
can be determined with some precision only on the basis of this derivation, since its 
only known cognate is Tigr. Ser, “muscle,”2’ and the LXX, Ve., and Tg. understood the 
text differently.** Only the interpretation of the Syr. (wazgipin g*yadé d‘puhdaw, “and 
the sinews of its loins stand upright”) points in the same direction.” 

Outside the OT the noun §*rirtt is also found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The SP, too, 
uses this noun. In Jewish Aramaic, S*rirtitd’ means “truth”; in Syriac, Sarfrüta’ means 
“firmness.” 

The interpretation of the PN särär in 2 S. 23:33 as a derivative of srr I is quite un- 
certain,” especially since the parallel in I Ch. 11:35 reads sakär?! It is not out of the 
question that the father of one of David’s thirty warriors should bear a name meaning 
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something like “the healthy one.” Such an interpretation gains support from the occur- 
rence of similar PNs in Akkadian’? and Egyptian, e.g., “(S)he will be healthy.” 


I. OT. 

|. Lexical Field. On etymological grounds,*4 the expression S*rirtit leb is generally 
translated “hardness of heart.” Kopf proposes to read it as a plural, §*rirdt léb, in the 
sense of “insinuations of the heart’’;*> Spencer believes that the expression refers pri- 
marily to (treacherous) self-reliance. Thus S*rirüt leb exhibits a semantic ambivalence: 
for the individual in question, steadfast constancy; for the relationship between the in- 
dividual and God, obstinacy, 

Thus §*ririt leb belongs within the more limited sphere of obstinacy terminology:*° 
it is more or less synonymous with such expressions as s"gör leb, “sealing of the heart” 
(Hos. 13:8), g*sé leb, “stubbornness,” tarmit leb, “deception of the heart,” and nökah 
panim, “willfulness.” 


2. Formal Observations. The evidence of OT usage is striking: the noun S*rirät 
(plene §irtit only in Jer. 11:8 and Ps. 81:13[12]) occurs only 10 times, within a very 
limited body of texts: Dt. 29:18(19); Jer. 3:17; 7:24; 9:13; 11:8; 13: 10(9); 16:12; 18:12; 
23:17(16); Ps. 81:13(12). It is always associated with — 37 Jeb + suf.,38 never with 
lebäb, It is usually accompanied by the vb. hlk (Jer. 18:12, ‘sh; Ps. 81:13[12], s/h). Its 
frequent association with the exodus motif is noteworthy (cf. also CD 3:5). This stereo- 
typed formula has led Thiel to speak of a “stubbornness formula,” set with few excep- 
tions in the prophets’ indictments of their own people.? This “stereotype” nevertheless 
exhibits a clear variability, which at least leaves open to question Thiel’s posited 
diachronic leveling of most of the texts. 

The following syntactic and stylistic forms may be distinguished: 


hälak bisrirüt leb + suf. (Dt. 29:18; Jer. 13:10; 23:17): 
hälak bisrirüt léb + suf. + hārā" (Jer. 7:24; 11:8); 
hälak ‘ah®ré S*rirtit leb + suf. (Jer. 9:13[14];, 16:12). 


In Jer. 3:17 there is clearly a hybrid form: halak 'ah“re §*ririit leb + suf. + härä‘, Since 
this text also appears in a different genre (oracle of salvation instead of a threat) and is 
the only instance that refers to the nations (göyim) rather than Israel/Judah, it is plainly 


2. AN, 248-49, 

3. Ranke, PN, I, 14, no. 22: 15. no. 12. For further discussion see HAL, Il, 1658. 

34. See 1.1 above. 

35. see 1.2 above. 

36. F, Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im AT, BZAW 74 (1955), 

37.— XIII, 189-95, esp. 192-93, 

38. GesB, 864; KBL?, 1012. 

39. W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 122- 
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a special case, The invective in Jer. 18:12 ( 78 S@rırüt libbö-härä’ na“seh) and the indict- 
ment in Ps. 81:13(12) (“sall*hehü [subj.: God] bisririit libbām) diverge syntactically 
from the formulaic language. 


3. Theology. The formal differentiation argues for a diachronic differentiation, 
which must be supported by detailed literary analysis. 

Dt. 29:18(19) can probably be dated in the late preexilic period, since vv. 1-20 con- 
stitute the core of ch, 19.49 In the context of a ceremonial oath, every Israelite must 
swear wholeheartedly before God, without covert reservations, to renounce idolatry 
and not walk “with a stubborn heart.” Since no one describes his or her own conduct as 
issuing from a “stubborn heart.” the interpretation of the EU is plausible: the actions of 
individuals are to revolve totally around obedience to the covenant, for acting “on 
one’s own initiative” (EU) puts the existence of the entire community at risk.*! (The 
same idiom appears in 1QS 2:14. The MT is also supported by 4Q5 12-13 1:7;7+ the 
question remains open in the case of 4Q30 51.) 

Jer. 23:17 clearly incorporates the formula used in Dt. 29:18(19). The threat con- 
cerns the false prophets, who even encourage those who follow the “desires of their 
own hearts” (cf. EU) and despise the word of Yahweh. Since this text makes no explicit 
reference to idolatry, McKane cautions against categorizing it uncritically as Dtr.*? 

Jer. 13:10 pronounces an indictment on the people in almost identical words. The 
typically Dtr accusations of refusing to hear God's words and going after other gods 
appear in parallel with “stubbornness of heart,” clearly indicating Dtr redaction. The 
LXX, however, offers no equivalent to the stubbornness formula in our text.* Since 
4Q70 (Jer®)# also omits this text, it is possible that we have here a late interpolation in 
Dtr style into the proto-MT, echoing Dt. 29:18(19), 

In Jer. 7:24 and 11:8 the “stubbornness formula” is expanded by the explicit addi- 
tion of hära’ to qualify /eb. Both texts can be assigned with certainty to the same 
(exilic?) redactor, since the parallel expressions “refusing to hear God’s voice” and “re- 
fusing to incline their ears” are identical. In 7:24 the formula has been expanded once 
more by the addition of the gloss b*md‘ésot (not in LXX; cf, Ps, 81:13[12]). Since the 
LXX and 4Q70 also omit the text of 11:8,4° here too we may be dealing with a very late 
expansion of the text. Thiel, however, prefers to ascribe the shorter LXX text to corrup- 
tion due to homoioteleuton or to deliberate omission.*’ But the contradiction between 
vv. 7-8 and v. 11 entitles us to consider vv. 7-8 a secondary addition, at least literarily. 


40. G. Braulik, Deuteronomium. NEB, 2 vols. (1986-92), I, 211; for a different view see 
D. Knapp, Deuteronomium 4. GTA 35 (1987), 146-54, 158-59; late Dtr, having much in common 
with the Dtr redactor of Jeremiah. 

41. P. C. Craigie, Deuteronomy, NICOT (1976), 358-59. 

42. D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave J, DJD, I (1955), 59. 

43. W. McKane, Jeremiah. ICC, 2 vols, (1986-96), I, 579; contra Thiel. 

44. McKane, Jeremiah, I, 291. 

45. J. G. Janzen, Studies on the Text of Jeremiah. HSM 6 (1973), 173-84. 

46. See the discussion of 13:10 above, 

47. Thiel, Jeremia 1-25, 148. 
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This addition emphasizes that, despite the serious and persistent warnings of the 
prophets, the people not only kept turning their backs on Yahweh but remained funda- 
mentally defiant in their stubbornness. 

Jer. 9:13(14) and 16:12 diverge from the diction of the preceding texts, using hdlak 
ah“re instead of halak b*. Since this form of expression appears only in the prose sec- 
tions of the book of Jeremiah, some scholars ascribe it to the prophet himself.*° This 
hypothesis is hardly likely, however,*? since here too the context draws extensively 
from the register of Dtr indictments. The stubbornness formula undoubtedly serves to 
aggravate the indictment: it states clearly that apostasy from God is not a casual error 
of the moment but has been Israel’s disposition for generations. Here lies the answer to 
the question why Yahweh has brought disaster upon Israel. 

In Jer. 3:17 a post-Dtr redactor borrows this form of expression and also qualifies 
leb by adding hara’. In a departure from normal Dtr usage, the formula appears in an 
oracle of salvation, which is addressed to the nations (g6yim):59 they will renounce 
their wicked stubbornness and take part in the universal pilgrimage to Jerusalem. It is 
interesting that this passage applies to the nations a concept used elsewhere only in 
condemnation of Israel. “They too are included in Yahweh’s plan and purpose”! This 
passage appears to imply that this late redactor finds the Gentiles implicated in the 
S*riril léb härä‘, Renunciation of this stubbornness is the condition for entering into 
God’s saving history alongside Israel. 

In Jer. 18:12 the replacement of halak with ‘asa creates a syntactic problem in the 
formula, since S*ririit leb is now the direct object of ‘@sd and loses its modal charac- 
ter. This radical shift from walking in S*rirtit lēb to doing S*rirtit léb precludes as- 
signing this text to the earlier Dtr and post-Dtr redactors. Since this formulation ap- 
pears only here, it is difficult to place it in a literary context. The text (in the 
metaphor of God as potter) speaks of a call to repentance — wasted effort, since the 
people will continue to do S§*ririit leb. If this call to repentance is not a literary fic- 
tion, it seems reasonable to date it prior to the catastrophe of 587 B.C.E., therefore it 
could have been uttered by Jeremiah himself? This attribution to Jeremiah is sup- 
ported by the fact that Jeremiah himself frequently calls on the people to repent and 
return;> the text brands doing S“rirüt leb as the very opposite of repentance: it is 
stubborn, egotistical, insistent apostasy. 

Ps. 81:13(12) also breaks out of the stereotyped “stubbornness formula,” albeit not 
to the same degree as Jer. 18:12, while letting s*ririit leb retain its modal function. A 
prophetic oracle of judgment uttered in the setting of a festal liturgy charges the 
(postexilic) community with stubbornness. God had and always has had — other 





48. E.g., McKane, Jeremiah, I, 371. 

49. Thiel, Jeremia 1-25, 136. 

50. Contra C. F. Keil, Jeremiah. KD, 1, 96. 

51. J. Schreiner, Jeremia. NEB, 2 vols. (1981-84), I, 29. 

52. J. Bright, Jeremiah. AB (1965). 125-26: for a different view see A. Weiser, Jeremia I: I- 
25,14. ATD XX (°1969), 155. 

53. > IW süb. 
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In the OT the formula is usually embedded in indictments of the people; in the 
scrolls it appears primarily in admonitions. It expresses the fundamental theme in the 
basic stratum of the Manual of Discipline: the men of the community must not turn 
aside from the law to walk in the stubbornness of their own hearts (1QS 9:10). A con- 
vert Wishing to enter the community must give up this stubbornness of heart as a funda- 
mental condition for acceptance (1QS 1:6; 2:26 [= 4Q280 2 7]; 5:4 [= 4Q258 1 1:4]); 
conversely, S“rirüt leb is grounds for temporary banishment from the community (1QS 
7:19) or even excommunication, because S*rirut leb prevents justification (1QS 3:3 
[= 4Q257 1 3:4]; 7:24). Here the community expands on the expression with a wide ar- 
ray of synonymous notions, above all when entrance into or conduct within the com- 
munity is at issue," 

In the life of the community, stubbornness of heart, a predisposition toward egocen- 
tric thought (mah“sebet yisrd), stands in contrast to fidelity, harmony, humility, up- 
rightness, justice, and compassionate love (1QS 5:4; 4Q258 1 1.4). Thus s*rirtit leb is 
the absolute antithesis to life within the community. Therefore bitter curses are pro- 
nounced on those who outwardly enter into the covenant of the community while in- 
wardly insisting (“blessing”) that they will continue to walk in stubbornness of heart 
(10S 2:14; cf. the discussion of Dt. 29:18[19] above). Converts who have entered the 
community and then turn their backs on it are equated by the Manual of Discipline 
with the worst sinners imaginable to the Qumran Essenes: traitors, false teachers, and 
idolaters.P! 

For the Damascus Document S*ririt leb is also a problem of Israel’s history: s*ririt 
leb already led the heroes of ancient times to transgress (CD 2:17; cf. Gen. 6:1ff.); in 
their s*rirtt leb, the Israelites conspired against God’s commandments (CD 3:5); all Is- 
rael forsook the first covenant and followed their own desires (3:11). Not to keep apart 
from the people, to be interested only in profit and possessions, to neglect the law — 
these are expressions of Srirüt leb; one who acts thus is barred from access to the 
“house of the law” (8:8,19 [= 19:20,33]; 20:9). Such a way of life — since it keeps God 
at a distance — is ultimately idolatry (20:9; IQH 4:15). Those who follow it are ruled 
by the angels of destruction and are seduced into falling away (Swb) (4Q390 1 12). In 
4Q266, a rule that probably antedates Qumran, a priest is disqualified and suspended 
from serving if he falls away from the truth in §*ririt leb and disobeys the cultic regula- 
tions by eating of the holy things (4Q266 6 2:11). 
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60. On 1QS 3:3 see H.-J. Fabry, Die Wurzel SUB in der Oumran-Literatur. BBB 46 (1975), 
302-4, 

61. Ibid., 26-27. 

62. D. Dimant, “New Light from Qumran on the Jewish Pseudepigrapha — 40390,” in 
J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner, eds., Madrid Qumran Congress. STDJ 11, 2 vols. 
(1992), I, 405-48. 
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I. Etymology: 1. Other Languages; 2. Origin of the Root; 3. Semantic Fields. H. Literal 
Meaning: |. Lexical Field; 2. Meaning. Ill. OT Usage: 1. Literal; 2. Figurative. IV. Ancient 
Versions. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. 

l. Other Languages. a. Akkadian. Akk. SurSu(m) (Old Akk. sursum)! denotes (|) 
the natural root of a plant, especially in rituals and recipes; (2) figuratively the 
foundations of mountains, buildings, and cities, especially in the destructive image 
of tearing out (nasdfu) the roots of an enemy land; also of individuals, such as 
someone who breaks an oath; (3) in personal names, the paternal line, as in the al- 
ternative name Surus-kin, “The root is sturdy,” i.e., the continuation of the paternal 
line (e.g., after the death of a son) is assured? (cf. also iSdu-kinu>). These meanings 
are also associated with the partial synonym 1§du(m), “foundation, root.”* Already 
in Sumerian we find the image of strengthening the foundations (suhus, Akk. isdu 
and sursu>) of lands and thrones, as well as tearing out the foundations of enemies® 
like the roots (úr) of a tree.’ Egyptian, too, speaks of tearing out the roots (mny.t) of 
the enemy.* 

b. Ugaritic. Ugar. $r$? appears in a curse against a village (mrrt fell bnr), in a polar 
image of destruction; it means the “roots” of the village in the earth (srsk b’rs), which 
are not to grow, alongside the “head” (ris) or crown of the tree, which is to be torn 
out.!° The noun also can denote a descendant; it appears in parallel with bn, “son,” in 
the fulfillment of Danel’s wish for children: “for a son was born to me (kyld bn ly)... a 


Sores, J, Becker, "Wurzel und Wurzelspross,’ BZ 20 (1976) 22-44; H. L. Ginsberg, “*Roots 
Below and Fruit Above’ and Related Matters.” in D. Winton Thomas and W. D. McHardy, eds., 
Hebrew and Semitic Studies. FS G. R. Driver (Oxford, 1963), 72-76; C. Maurer, “pia,” TDNT, 
VI, 985-91; A. E. Rüthy, "Die Pflanze und ihre Teile im biblisch-hebräischen Sprachgebrauch” 
(diss.. Basel, 1942), esp. 44-46; R. Ruzicka, Kensonantische Dissimilation in den semitischen 
Sprachen. BASS VL4 (1909), esp, 11-12, 179; H.-F. Weiss, “Wurzel,” BHAHW, M, 2193; J. A, 
Wharton, “Root.” IDB, IV, 128. 
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descendant (wSr$).”!! In this sense it is also found in personal names (Sr$’m, Sur-Sa-am- 
mi);'2 cf. also the toponym Ssu-ra-Su/i/e.'> 

c. Phoenician. In the Phoenician Eshmunazar inscription from Sidon,!* the noun $r$ 
appears in a curse against anyone who would violate the tomb, again in a polar image 
of destruction,!> srs Imt/pr Im’! — the offspring of the violator shall be without roots 
below and without fruit above. Finally, $r$ stands for offspring in Lapethos III, 3,'° and 
possibly in Lapethos II, 16.'’ The same usage is also possible in a disputed passage in 
the Karatepe Inscription:!® wp ‘nk ISr$ dny n'm, “and I did good for the offspring of 
my lord [(?) Awarku/Urukki].”!? 

d. South Semitic. The OSA noun Srs (Sors,), dissimilated from *srs,-? denotes the 
foundation of a building.*! In one instance it may also mean “founding, beginning”: 
cf. Qatabanian Srsm; also the expression bn Srsm “d fr'm, “from bottom to top.” In the 
causative stem, the verb refers figuratively to the “uprooting” of a building down to its 
foundations.** Arab. Sirs, “root,” and its associated vb. srs II, “take root,’ are phoneti- 
cally unexpected in the light of Old South Arabic. It occurs only in modern Arabic” 
and is probably a secondary borrowing.® Arab. Sirs and Saras, a kind of low thorny un- 
dergrowth, are comparable.*’ Possibly related is the noun sirr, “interior, secret, root, 
foundation; source, beginning."”>® 

In Soqotri we find the noun serah, “root,” and the denominative vb. serh, “uproot, =? 
from a base /Sr/ (/sr/) expanded by the addition of /h/.3" In Geez the noun sarw (derived 
from the base /sr/)?! means both “base; root(stock); source, lineage” and “sinew, mus- 


11. KTU 1.17, Uf, 15; cf. I, 19-20, 25; TO, I, 421; CML?, 105; J. C. de Moor, Nisaba 16 (1987) 
227. 
12. D. Sivan, Grammatical Analysis and Glossary of the Northwest Semitic Vocables in Akkadian 
Texts of the 15th-13th Centuries BC from Canaan and Syria. AOAT 214 (1984), 276; PNU, 196. 

13. Sivan, Grammatical Analysis, 276. 

l4. KAI 14.11. 

15. See [.1.b above. 

16. A. M. Honeyman, Mus 51 (1938) 286. 

L7. KAI 43.16; a different reading in TSSA III, 136-37. 

18. KAI 26A.1.10. 

19. F. Bron, Recherches sur les inscriptions pheniciennes de Karatepe. PCRHP 11 (1979), 22- 
23,57, H.-P. Müller, TUAT, I, 641-42, with bibliog.; for a different interpretation see KAT, Il, 36. 

20. VG, I, $$57aß, 85aa; cf. Ruzicka. 

21. Beeston, 134-35: RES, VII. 247-48: ContiRossini, 253. 

22. R 4126, 2; Biella, 526-27. 

23. 5. D. Ricks, Lexicon of Inscriptional Qatabanian. StPohl 14 (1989), 172. 

24. R 3945, 15-16; Biella, 526-27. 

25. Wehr. 464. 

26. W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (Wiesbaden, 1987), 535. 

27. Lane, 1/4, 1532: G. W. Freytag, Lexicon arabico-latinum, U (Halle, 1830), 410; Leslau, 
Contributions, 55: not Surs; on the semantic development see 1.2 below. 

28. Wehr, 404-5; Lane, I/4, 1338: Freytag, Il, 303; see 1.2 below. 

29. W. Leslau, Lexique Soqotri (Paris, 1938), 433; idem, Contributions, 20, 55. 

30. See [.1 below and Leslau, Lexique Soqotri, 21-22. 

31. See 1.2 below. 
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cle, nerve.* The corresponding forms in the other Ethiopic dialects are biconsonantal 
with /s/:33 sar; also saret, sared.44+ Also connected with the biconsonantal base /sr/ is 
the vb, §arana/sarana, “lay a foundation, found.” In Cushitic we find the biconso- 
nantal noun sar, ser, zir?® 

e. Extrabiblical Hebrew. In inscriptional Hebrew the noun Srs appears in the phrase 
bšrš bqyhw, “from the Buggiyähu clan,” in an unclear passage in the Ophel ostracon, 
from the end of the 7th century B.c.E.3’ In the SP S@ras appears in Dt. 29:17(18).2® 

In Middle Hebrew the noun Sores is used of trees and wheat.*? Figurative usage de- 
scribes the destruction of a tree by laying bare its roots and chopping them up.*" The 
denominative verb has the privative meaning “uproot, exterminate” in the piel; in the 
hiphil it means “take root.”*' Besides serving as the passive equivalent to the piel, the 
hithpael and nithpael mean “take profit.”* 

f. Aramaic. In Old Aramaic curse formulas SrS refers to descendants, as in Sefire 
1.C.24-25: wl yrt §r[S|h “Sm, “and his descendants shall have no name.’# The noun 
may also occur in 1. 28 of Zakir inscription B.* 

Biblical Aram. s*r6s appears in Dnl. 4:12,20,23(Eng. 15,23,26);* in Jewish Ara- 
maic we find Sursa’, Sorsa’ (SwrS’), and Sirsa’, “root.”*° In the aphel the verb means 
“take root’; in the pael, causatiyely “(cause to) take root” and privatively “uproot”; the 
pael also means “bring profit,” and the ithpeal, intransitively, “be profitable (for).”*’ 

The later Aramaic languages use both the noun (*sirs: Syr, Sersa’, “root, founda- 
tion, beginning”;*® Mand. Sirsa, also “lineage, family; source”;*” *Surs; Christian Pal- 
estinian Aram. Swrs, Sr§>") and the denominative vb. Srs (Syr. aphel “take root,” pael 
also “uproot’>!; Mand. ethpael, “take root’). 


32. Leslau. Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez, 535-36. 

33. Ibid., xxv. 

34. Ibid., 535. 

35. Ibid., 535-36. 

36. Ibid., 536. 

37. KAI 190.1; cf. J. Renz, “Die althebräischen Inschriften I” (diss., Kiel. 1992), 270-72. 

38. On the Dead Sea Scrolls see V below. 

39. Jastrow, 1634-35. 

40. Nu. Rab. 20.242a: WTM, IV. 615. 

41. See 1.3 below. 

42. B. Qam. 6/b-68a; Jastrow, 1635; but cf. WTM, IV, 615: “become rooted” — used of a 
thief who has become “rooted in sin.” 

43. KAI 222: TSS/, IL, 34-35. 

44. KAIL 202B.28: TSS/, II, 12-13. 

45. LexLingAram, 174; see also IIl.2.c.(2) below. 

46. ChW, Il, 520; Jastrow, 1635; Dead Sea Scrolls: Beyer, 719. 

47. Jastrow. 1635; TW, II, 520. 

48. LexSyr, 810; often also "eggära’ (ibid,, 543-44), 

49. MdD, 463-64. 

50. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (1903, repr. Tel Aviv, 1972), 216. 

51. CSD, 599; cf. also ‘gr peal and pael, “uproot” (CSD, 425-26). 

52. MdD, 476. 
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2, Origin of the Root. The fact that roots with identical first and third radicals are 
rare and mostly secondary derivatives (similar problems arise with the noun > WAW 
Semes), the variation of the third radical in individual languages in both the verb and 
the noun (Heb. srs, Arab. srs, Eth. Srw, Sog. serah), and semantic affinities with the 
roots Srr (“be firm”), Srn, Srw (“sinew,” etc.), and possibly srr (Arab, sirr, “interior, 
source’) all lend credence to the theory of a common base /SR/ that has been ex- 
panded in various ways. Some of the instantiations in particular languages might be as- 
signed as follows to the roots deriving from the biconsonantal base ISRI: 

a. §r8 ([?] srs), “root.”>* 

b. Srr, Srw ([?] srr, srw), “sinew, muscle”: OT Heb. (?) *Sarir>> Eth. Sarw,>® srr “na- 
vel, umbilical cord”: Ugar. $r, Syr. Serra, Mand. Sura, Arab. surr, OT *sor?’ Jewish 
Aram. $öra‘, Middle Heb. Sa@rar>* 

c. $rr ([?] Srr), “be firm, etc”: Aram. $rr (cf. Egyptian Aram. sryr, §rrt,>? Palmyrene, 
Jewish Aramaic, Samaritan Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic™), Eth. särara, “establish,” 
Sog. Sri’! 

d. $rr in Arab. sirr, “something hidden, interior, source, etc.’ 

Still problematic is the postulate of a semantic development of Arab. sir, “some- 
thing hidden, interior,’ to “something hidden in the earth, root.”® The earliest occur- 
rences of Sr§ (Akkadian, Ugaritic, Old South Arabic, etc.) have the concrete meaning 
“root, foundation” and the figurative sense of “descendants”; the abstract meaning, 
found only in Arabic, appears to be a later development. Similarly, Arab. Saras, Sirs as 
the name of a plant, with the postulated meaning “gnarled,*°* is more likely a second- 
ary derivative from the basic meaning; this meaning (more likely abstract) is also not 
found in the earlier sources. 

Primarily, then, the base /SR/ in its various instantiations appears to have denoted 
that which lies beneath, something strong, stable, and fibrous or sinewy. It is not neces- 
sary to assume a general and therefore abstract “basic meaning,’ which is problematic 
in any case. Indeed, it would be necessary to assume several equally problematic “ba- 
sic meanings”; later differentiation would seem more likely. 


53. See I.1.d above. 

54. See I.1 above. 
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59. G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.c. (Oxford, 71957), 44; DISO, 
320-21. 

60. HAL, Il, 1657-58, 

61. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez, 534-35. On the problem of categorizing the 
root in Ugaritic, see G. del Olmo Lete, Mitos y Leyendas de Canaan (Madrid, 1981), 585, 633; 
HAL, II, 1657. On Heb, 3 NW rirür see L. Kopf, VT 9 (1959) 283, 

62. See I.1.d above. 

63. Ruzicka; similarly Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez, 535: “source” > “root.” 

64. Leslau. Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez, 535. 

65. Contra F. Schwally. ZDMG 52 (1898) 140-41. 
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It must remain uncertain whether Srs/Srs/Srw, “root,” derives from an originally re- 
duplicated Sr-sr ([?] sr-sr),°° from which the fourth consonant was dropped, as in cases 
like Arkr > krk. In any case roots with identical first and third radicals are rare and often 
derive from reduplicated roots.®’ 

The precise nature of the first (and third) radical is also an unresolved question. Old 
Akkadian, Ethiopic, and Soqotri suggest sr(s)°® (although Old Akk. /s/ does not reflect 
Common Sem. /s/ in every case®’), whereas Hebrew (/$/ instead of /s/), Aramaic (esp. 
Syriac and Mandaic with /S/ instead of /s/), and dissimilated Arab. and OSA Srs < srs 
point instead to STs. 

The noun derived from the base *Surs ([?] surs; > Aram. *Sirs’°) is a primary noun; 
in every language the verb is denominative. 


3. Semantic Fields. The primary noun denotes in the first instance a natural botan- 
ical root (Akkadian, Modern Arabic, Sogotri, Ethiopic, Middle Hebrew, Jewish Ara- 
maic, Syriac, Mandaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic); figuratively, destruction of 
the root means total destruction (Akkadian, Ugaritic, Phoenician, Middle Hebrew). 
Used with reference to inanimate objects, srs stands for the foundations of moun- 
tains and buildings or cities (Akkadian, Old South Arabic, Syriac; cf. Ethiopic 
[base]; less commonly “beginning” [Syriac]; cf. Arab. sirr, Mand. Sirsa, “source’’). It 
can also stand for “ancestors, family, clan” or “descendants” (Ugaritic, Phoenician, 
Old Aramaic). 

In the rare G stem the verb has the meaning “take root” (Ethiopic); the D stem usu- 
ally has the privative denominative meaning “uproot” (Middle Hebrew, Jewish Ara- 
maic, Ethiopic; cf. Sog. serh, Syriac pael; OT: Ps. 52:7[5]; Job 31:8,12; Sir. 6:3);7! less 
often it has the causative sense “take root” (Modern Arabic, Jewish Aramaic). The 
causative stem”? has the causative sense “produce roots, take root” (Middle Hebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic, Syriac; OT: Isa. 27:6; Ps. 80:10[9]; Job 5:3; cf. also the resultative 
poel/poal in Isa. 40:24; Jer. 12:27). In Old South Arabic it also has the privative sense 
“uproot” (of buildings). In the passive stems it can also mean “become rooted” 
(Mandaic, Ethiopic; cf. Middle Hebrew hithpael). 


H. Literal Meaning. 
l. Lexical Field. We find $öres in parallel with yöneg, “scion, shoot” (Isa. 53:2; 
cf, Hos. 14:6[5]); we also find it used with néser (+ min + Sores), “scion” (Isa. 11:1; 


66. Ruzicka, 11: cf. already GesTh, 1483. 

67. Ruzicka. 

68. Also Beyer, 102. 

69. S. Moscati et al., Intro. to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. PLO 6 
(1969), 33; cf. GaG, 330a. 

70. See VG, I, 352 16, for the later Aramaic dialects and 52a-c for Arabic. 

71. HP, 274. 

72. GK, §53g: also HP, 46-50; “internally transitive.” 

73. Meyer, II, $72.1b. 
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raglay refers to soles that are branded is ruled out by the fact that the expression mean- 
ing “sole (of the foot)” is Kap haregel; sores as the “foundation of the foot” denotes 
what lies beneath the foot. Further, in the OT slaves are branded on the hand or fore- 
head; a brand on the sole of the foot would be invisible and pointless.”! 

The obscure text Job 36:30 probably also belongs here: hén-pdras ‘alayw ‘oro 
w*sorsé hayyam kissd, “Behold, he spreads his light upon it and covers the roots of the 
sea. The cosmological hymn in vy. 27-33 speaks first of rain in vv. 27-28, then in vv. 
29-30 of the wonderful flight of the clouds (mipr*se-"äb; cf. Akk. naprasu, “flight”: or 
with several mss. and Job 37:16 mplsy, “floating’®*) and the thunder (the “noise of his 
| Yahweh's] pavilion”; cf, Ps. 18:12[11]°°). The text of v. 30 has often been questioned. 
It speaks next of Yahweh’s light above the dark storm clouds (cf. Ps. 18:13[12]).?* 
Then v. 30b addresses the other extreme, the depths beneath the sea, which Yahweh 
reaches ([?] with his light) (cf. qarqa“ hayyam [Am. 9:3]; heger ffhöm, “bottom of the 
deep” [Job 38:16]).°> In any case the text presents an image of clouds (floating above 
the sea) surrounded by Yahweh's dazzling light. 

The evidence of Theodotion and LXX® (édé, öde) has led many scholars to read 
edö instead of 'Örö.?" Since the former translation of ‘éd as “mist” is now known to be 
wrong,”’ “his flood” does not represent an improvement over “his light.” The prototype 
used by Theodotion and others may also have been influenced by /*édo in v. 27. With- 
out any support from the versions, many scholars have chosen to emend y. 30b to read 
wr sy hrym, “and (he covers) the mountain peaks,’ which is certainly the lectio 
factlior.?® 

Security and permanence can also be provided by the other function of roots: ab- 
sorbing water. For example, Jer. 17:8 stands in a series of wisdom aphorisms (vv. 5-11) 
that compare one who trusts in Yahweh to a tree planted by the water, sending out its 
roots by the stream so as to withstand the heat, in contrast to one who trusts in mortals, 
who is like a shrub in the desert (v. 6; cf. Ps. 1:3). Job hoped (Job 29:18-20) for glory 
(v. 20) and lasting vitality on account of his righteousness: he is like the phoenix 
(v. 18), his roots are “open for water” (pätdah “lé-mdyim); the parallel line speaks of 
dew all night on his branches (v. 19). 

The allegory in Ezk. 17 (hidä, mäsäl, v. 2) describes Zedekiah as a “seed from the 
land,” a vine taken by the “eagle” (Babylon) and planted by abundant waters, that “its 
branches might turn to him and its roots remain under him” (daliy6tdyw//Sorasayw, 
v. 6). But he turns to a second eagle, Egypt, to whom he trains his roots and branches 


90. Cf. N. C. Habel, Job. OTL (1985), 224, 232: HAL, I, 347. 

91. Clines, Job, 322. 

92. Fohrer, Hiob, 480; and others. 

93. For a different interpretation see Fohrer, Hiob, 478, 480. 

94. Driver and Gray, Job, Il, 283-84 — not lightning, as in NRSV and Habel. Job, 512. 

95. See also H. Ringgren, — VI, 96. 

96. Beginning with B. Duhm, Hiob. KHC XVI (1897), 175; cf. E. Dhorme, Job (Eng. tr. 
Nashville, 1967), 555, who also cites the Tg. 

97. GesB 8, 13. 

98. Beginning with Duhm, Hiob, 175; cf. Fohrer, Hiob, 480. 
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(v. 7); he will therefore be uprooted (v. 9). Similarly, 31:7 compares Pharaoh to a 
symbolic world tree ([?] reading twr for ‘Swr in v. 3100) that is great and magnificent, 
ki-hayda Sorsö 'el-mayım rabbim, “for its roots go down to abundant water.” 

(2) Negatively, total annihilation can be represented by the destruction of roots, of- 
ten expressed by the piel of sr§. In Job’s oath of purgation he declares: “If... , then let 
me sow and another eat, let what grows for me be rooted out” (we "say y*sorasil, 
31:8). Sir. 10:16 applies this image to the “arrogant” (reading ge’im for gdyim in vv. 
15-16,!"! and [?] reading with LXX wysrsm ‘d grq’ ‘rs, “and uproots them to the foun- 
dations of the earth”!02). In Ps, 52:7(5), similarly, the psalmist prays for his enemy to 
be broken down (nts), struck down (hth>!V3), torn from his tent (nsh), and finally “up- 
rooted [srs piel, LXX reads the nominal form w“Sorskä] from the land of the living” 
(cf. also Ezk. 17:9b6). 

In Sir. 6:3 Srs piel has lost its concrete associations and is simply used in the figurative 
sense of “destroying” (fruit) (LXX apoleseis; Sir”" tkw/). Job 31:12 (MT) says the same 
of the fire that “destroys” all of Job’s harvest,!"* unless f*sarés is emended to fisröp.!"> 

Isa. 14:30 warns of the destruction of Philistia: the adder and seraph (v. 29)!9° will 
“strike the land mortally at the root with famine” ([?] reading whmyt for whmtty); in 
synthetic parallelism the verse goes on to threaten death to whatever survives.!"’ De- 
spite LXX spérma for S$rs,!"® the passage is probably not thinking of the later descen- 
dants of Philistia,!"’ in simple synonymous parallelism (sr$ = S’ryf).!!° The verse ad- 
dresses the immediate future (probably the successor of a just-deceased Assyrian 
king!!!), which affects the present generation. Later translators often interpreted $rs in 
the sense of descendants.!! 

Total destruction can also be represented by the merism of roots below and fruit or 
branches above, often found in prophetic threats. Isa. 5:24 uses SOres together with 
perah; the description of the coming day in Mal. 3:19(4:1), similar in wording, uses it 
together with ‘anap, “branch” (Tg. translates “son and grandson”!!3). Often Sores par- 


99. See II.2.a.(2) below. 

100, W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 141-42. 

101. Cf. Sir" and Smend. Jesus Sirach, 95; Skehan and Di Lella, Ben Sira, 222. 

102. Smend, Sirach, 96, Skehan and Di Lella, Ben Sira, 222; for a different interpretation see 
Becker, 37-38. 

103. G. R: Driver, JTS 32 (1931) 255. 

104. Habel, Job, 423, 

105. Fohrer, Hiob, 425; Duhm, Hiob, 147-48; and others. 

106. See 111.2.c.(3) below. 

107. H. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27. CC (Eng. tr. 1997) 88, 97-98; see also H. Gese, VT 12 
(1962) 436-37. 

108. Becker, 29-30. 

109. See IIL.2.c.(4) below. 

110. As proposed by Becker, 29, 

111, Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 97; H. Donner, Israel unter den Völkern. SVT 11 (1964), 110-13. 

112. See IV below. 

113. See IV below: W. Rudolph, Haggai — Sacharja I-8 
KAT X11V/4 (1976), 287. 


Sacharja 9-14 — Maleachi. 
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there is a “root” among them “that brings forth poison and bitter wormwood” 
(metonym for a poisonous plant; cf. Heb. 12:15). 

(2) Some images are dominated by the ability of a tree to regenerate even if it has 
been cut down to a stump.!-° Job 14:8 describes the impermanence of mortals in con- 
trast to the permanence of a tree, which sprouts again even if it is cut down (v. 7); its 
roots grow old in the earth ('m-yzgyn b’rs Sr§w) and die, but it regrows.!*’ In like man- 
ner, the stump and roots (‘iggar Sorsohi) of the tree Nebuchadnezzar will regrow after 
the tree is cut down (Dnl. 4:12,20,23[15,23,26]). 

(3) By metonymy, Sores can also mean “rootstock, ancestors.”!28 In the context of 
an eschatological hymn, Isa, 1 1:1 foretells that the future ruler will be a descendant of 
David, “a shoot from the stump of Jesse” (höter miggeéza’ yısay) in parallel with “a 
branch from his roots” (néser missoräsayw) ([?] reading yiprah for yipreh'-”), This is 
metaphorical language, but there may be echoes of the technical meaning “ancestors; 
family, clan” for Séres.'3" The aspect of regeneration from a dead stump!*! probably 
plays a role as well, if a new beginning (prh; geza‘) is envisioned after the fall of the 
current royal family.'?* The same image appears again in Dnl. 11:7: Ptolemy IH, the 
brother of Berenice, will “rise up in his place as a branch from her [Berenice’s] roots” 
(Ptolemy II, the father of Berenice and Ptolemy III) ([?] reading with LXX neser 
missoräseyhä [LXX ek tes rhizés auto] "al-kannö!? or MT minnéser with partitive 
min and kannö as an adverbial accusative!**), Cf. also Tob. 5:14 (LXX). 

In an oracle of disaster against the Philistines, Isa. 14:29 threatens that an “adder” 
(sepa‘) will come forth “from the root that is a snake” (missores nahas [epexegetical 
genitive]!#?); the continuation makes its fruit a “flying seraph.”!5° Depending on the 
antecedent of äpiryö, the threat may have three elements (snake, adder, fiery serpent) 
or two (snake, adder/seraph).!37 In any case the text warns that a worse threat is coming 
than that now posed by an Assyrian ruler;!® even if three elements are identified, how- 
ever, the text does not necessarily refer to the next generation but one.!*” 


126. On the phenomenon see Fohrer, Hiob, 256 n. 39: Dalman, AuS, TV (1935). 174-75, 181: 
also Isa. 6:13. 

127. For Egyptian parallels see Fohrer, Aiob, 256. 

128. For this usage in secular Greek see Maurer, 985. 

129, H. Wildberger, Isaiah /—/2. CC (Eng. tr. 1991), 461; O. Kaiser, /saiah /—/2, OTL (Eng. 
tr. 21983). 252, with references to the versions. 

130, See above: I.l,e (Old Hebrew), I.l.a.(3) (Akkadian), I.l.d (Ethiopic), and I.l.f 
(Mandaic). 

131. See HI.2.c.(2) above. 

132. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12, 470-71; cf. Mic. 5:1(2). 

133. A. Bentzen, Daniel. HAT 1/19 (71952), 76; and others; cf. vv. 20-21. 

134. J. A. Montgomery. Daniel. ICC (71952), 428, 432; on the historical events see ibid., 428- 


135. Meyer, $97.4c; Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 96. 
136. > WW sarap. 

137. Becker, 28. 

138. See Ill.2.a.(2) above. 

139, As claimed by Wildberger, Isaiah 13-27, 96-97. 
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Jgs. 5:14 is historically and textually problematic. If we assume that minni ‘eprayim 
sorsam ba“maléq is parallel in construction to v. 14b,!# it can be translated: “(There 
set out) some from Ephraim whose root [= origin] is in Amalek.”!#! If so, this text, like 
Jgs. 12:15 MT,!*" refers to a group of people from Amalek residing in Ephraim.!* If, 
on the other hand, the text means that Ephraim is rooted “in Amalek,”!** but neverthe- 
less (to its credit) participated in the battle,!* we must assume that there was a region 
in Ephraim expressly called “Amalek” (contra Jgs. 12:15: har ha“maléq?). But the 
simple term b’mlg would more likely suggest to the hearer the Amalek in the south, es- 
pecially since ‘miq is a South Semitic form, not Canaanite.!*° Other interpretations 
read the text negatively, chastising Ephraim for having “put down roots” at home in- 
stead of taking part in the battle.'*’ Nowhere else, however, does the distinctly positive 
image of being rooted have this negative connotation. 

Besides historical difficulties,!#8 there are textual problems. The reference in Jgs. 
12:15 is textually uncertain: the LXX (mss.) and Vetus Latina have Sellem and El- 
len, respectively;'4° the MT may have been influenced by 5:14.150 In 5:14 LXX4 
and Theod. read en kolddi = ba’émeq'?' for ba“maléq, probably a reference to the 
Valley of Jezreel.!5? For Sorsam the versions offer a verb (LXX etimöresato and 
exerrizösen, Vg. delevit eas [srs piel]). Conjectural emendations include above all 
särim, “princes,” for Sorsam.!°> Some believe that the text cannot be reconstructed 
at all.!>* 

(4) In Isa. 11:10 söres means “descendants”: the nations will inquire of the “root of 
Jesse.” This universalizing addition to vv. 1-9135 picks up the image in v. 1;!°° itis now 
clearly a cliché, so that the “branch from the root of Jesse” can be shortened to Sores 
yisay. V. 10 may be an abbreviated reference to v. 1; Sores may also simply mean 


140. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de VAT, I. OBO 50/1 (1982), 85-86. 

141. J. A. Soggin, ZDPV 98 (1982) 58-62. 

142. See below. 

143. On the settlement of Amalekite groups outside their sphere of influence, see G. L. 
Mattingly, “Amalek, ABD, I, 170. 

144. See III.2.a.(1) above. 

145. H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW 95 (1965), 44-46; Soggin. ZDPV 98 
(1982) 59-60, 

146. E. A. Knauf, Bibl 64 (1983) 428. 

147. For a discussion see J, A. Soggin, Judges. OTL (Eng. tr. 1981), 88. 

148. Knauf, 428-239. 

149. See BHS. 

150. K. Budde, Richter KHC VU (1897), 90; for a different view see Barthélemy, Critique 
textuelle, I, 85-86. 

151. See BHS. 

152. Soggin, Judges, 88; cf. NRSV. 

153. Soggin, Judges, 88-89; for other proposals see U. Bechmann, Das Deboralied zwischen 
Geschichte und Fiktion (St. Ottilien, 1989), 66-67. 

154. Becker, 23 n. 6; G. F. Moore, Judges. ICC (repr. 1910), 150-52. 

155. Wildberger, /saiah 1—12, 482-83. 

156. See 111.2.c.(3) above. 
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“shoot, descendants.”’!?’ This meaning becomes increasingly important in the post-OT 
period!>§ (cf. Sir. 47:22 LXX; 1 Mc. 1:10 LXX; rhiza Dauid in Rev. 5:5 and 22:16; and 
Söres yiSay in early Jewish texts!?®). In Isa. 53:2 the meaning is clearly “shoot”: the un- 
prepossessing and vulnerable servant of Yahweh is likened to a yOnég and a root that 
orows up out of dry ground. 

(5) From the meaning “ancestors” or (abstractly) “source”!°0 derives the figurative 
sense of “cause.” In Job 19:28 Job accuses his friends of trying to find the “cause of the 
matter” (Sores däbär), i.e., of Job’s suffering, in Job himself (reading bo instead of MT 
bi with many mss. and versions). Cf. Sir 1:20 LXX: “root of wisdom”//*beginning of 
wisdom” in v. 14; also Wis. 3:15: rhiza tes phroneseös.!®! 


IV. Ancient Versions. The ancient non-Semitic versions usually translate the noun 
sores with rhiza (LXX) or radix (Vg.). Depending on what stem is used, the verb is 
usually paraphrased freely. The LXX is discussed below; the Vg. uses eradicare for the 
piel and pual, radicare or radicem mittere for the poel, etc., and radices stabilire for the 
hiphil in Ps. 80:10(9) (but the paraphrase firma radice in Job 5:3). 

In the overwhelming majority of instances, the LXX translates Sores with rhiza; 
rhizöma is used in Job 36:30, and Jgs. 5:14 translates with a verb.!® The meaning “de- 
scendants,” still rare in the OT,!® is more common in the LXX. In Isa. 14:29-30 the 
LXX uses spérma;'! in Isa. 27:6 it translates sr§ hiphil with tékna,'® In neither case 
does the translation fit the context of the MT.'®° The same tendency may be observed in 
the Tg. of Mal. 3:19(4:1)'6’ and the LXX of Sir, 3:9, which undertakes to clarify the 
Hebrew text.!©8 Isa. 11:la LXX also translates g@za° with rhiza, thus assuming the 
meaning “shoot, descendants.” 

The vb. srs piel (privative) is paraphrased: mefanastetein... kai to rhizöma sou (Ps. 
52:7[5]), apollynai ek rhizon (Job 31:12), and the pual is rendered freely: drrizos 
ginesthai (Job 31:8). For the hiphil we find rhizan(s) ballein or kataphyteuein (Job 5:3; 
Ps. 80:10[9]).!°? The poel and poal are both represented by rhizousthai (Isa. 40:24; Jer. 
12:2): 


157. See the Ugaritic, Phoenician, and Old Aramaic parallels discussed in 1.1.b-c,f above: 
also Becker, 27. 

158. See the discussion of the versions in [V below. 

159. Maurer, 988: Rom. 15:12. 

L60. See I.2.c.(3) above. 

161. For the Dead Sea Scrolls see V below, 

162. See 111.2.c.(3) above. 

163. See III.2.c.(4) above. 

164. See IIL.2.a.(2) above. 

165. See III.2.b.(3) above. 

166. On Dt. 29:17 LXX (Eng, 18) see Maurer, 987; on | Esd. 8:75,84-85, see ibid., 986. 

167. See Ill.2.a.(2) above. 

168. See I1l.2.a.(1) above. 

169, For Isa. 27:6 see above. 
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V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In 1QH 3:31 $wr$ refers to the roots of mountains!’” in the 
phrase swrsy Almys, “roots of rock’’//yswdy hrym, “foundations of mountains” (cf. Job 
28:9). Often we find the image of the tree of life (frequently identified with the 
Qumran community) that stretches forth its roots to the waters beneath the earth,!7! as 
in 1QH 6:16 (thwm//nhrwt “dn); 8:7,10,23 (/gz’), and possibly (Aramaic) 6Q8 2 1 (tltt 
srswhy),!!? 

The noun s(w)rs appears in a polar image of destruction!” in 11QPs? 24:12-13 (Ps. 
155) (SwrSvw//lyw),'"4 with reference to the “evil scourge” (l. 12). An image of de- 
struction also appears in a leprosy ford concerning ringworm of the head or beard: its 
appearance is compared to “a plant attacked by a worm that destroys its roots and dries 
up its bloom” (4Q266 9 1:8). 

The root that brings forth poison and bitter wormwood mentioned in Dt. 
29:17(18)!75 reappears in 1QH 4:14 ([?] cf. also 4Q511 71 3176), 

Finally, descendants are referred to in CD 1:7, which calls the community of the 
covenant Swrs mit, “shoot of the planting” that sprouts from Israel and Aaron.!’’ 

As in Sir. 1:20 (LXX) and Wis. 3:15,'7* wisdom texts speak of the “root(s) of wis- 
dom/understanding” (Swrs[y] hkmh/bynh), which are unrecognized (4Q300 1 2:3) but 
should be sought out (4Q301 1 1:3; 2:1) and followed (4Q418 55 9; cf. also 4Q298 1 
2:1). One should also strive for a deeper understanding of the roots of evil (‘wlh; r°) 
(4Q416 2 3:14//4Q418 9 15; 4Q418 278 3). 
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I. 1, Meaning, Occurrences, Etymology; 2. Distribution. Il. Usage: 1. Servants of Men of 
God; 2. Servants of Kings: 3. Servants of God; 4. Servants of the Cult. HI. LXX. IV. Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 


I. 1. Meaning, Occurrences, Etymology. The root srt has the basic meaning “serve”; 
often it has the more specific sense “do cultic service, serve as a priest.” Westermann! 
holds that the word denotes primarily service to a person; Sedlmeier- believes that a 
“public” dimension is always present in the service performed. 


srt. R. Abba, “Priests and Levites in Deuteronomy,’ VT 27 (1977) 257-67; idem, “Priests and 
Levites in Ezekiel,” VT 28 (1978) 1-9; 5. Amsler, "TAY ‘md to stand,” TLOT, Il, 921-24; H. Bauer, 
"Kanaanäische Miszellen.” ZDMG 71 (1917) 410-13: G. Bertram, “Epyov.” TDNT, II, 635-55: 
A. Caquot, “Le service des anges.” Rev@ 13 (1988) 421-29; R. Carmond, “Nota sobre el 
vocabulario sacerdotal en el Targum palestinense,”’ Cuadernos biblicos 4 (1980) 71-74; A. Cody, 
“Aaron/Aaronitisches Priestertum I. Im AT,’ TRE, 1, 1-5; idem, History of OT Priesthood. AnBibl 
35 (1969); M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XI.” Bibl 54 (1973) 351-66, esp. 364-65; 
G. H. Davies, “Minister in the OT’ IDB, III, 385-86; K. Engelken, Frauen im Alten Israel. BWANT 
130 (1990), esp. 7-9, 35-37; M. Grumm, “Ministry: The OT Background.” Currents in Theology 
and Mission 16 (1989) 104-7; A. H. J. Gunneweg. Leviten und Priester. FRLANT 89 (1965): 
M. Heltzer, The Internal Organization of the Kingdom of Ugarit (Wiesbaden, 1982); A. Lemaire, 
“Les inscriptions de Khirbet el-Qöm et l’asherah de YHWH,” RB 84 (1977) 595-608; B. A. Levine, 
“Later Sources of the Netinim, in H. Hoffner, ed., Orient and Occident. FS C. H. Gordon. AOAT 
22 (1973). 101-7; idem, “The Netinim, JBL 82 (1963) 207-12; T. N. D. Mettinger, Solomonic State 
Officials. CBOT 5 (1971); J. Milgrom, Studies in Levitical Terminology, I: The Encroacher and the 
Levites. The Term ‘Abada. UCP. Near Eastern Studies 14 (1970); S. Mittmann, “Die Grabinschrift 
des Sängers Uriahu,’ ZDPV 97 (1981) 139-52, esp. 144: K. Mohlenbrink, "Josua im Pentateuch,” 
ZAW 59 (1942/43) 14-58; M. J. Mulder, “Versuch zur Deutung von SOKENET in 1. Kön. 12,4.” VT 
22 (1972) 43-54: F. Perles, “Ein übersehenes Lehnwort aus dem Akkadischen,’ OLZ 22 (1919) 
I11-12; T. Polk, “The Levites in the Davidic-Solomonic Empire,” StBTh 9 (1979) 3-22; G. N. 
Reeves, "NW in the Pre-Christian Hebrew Literature” (diss., Southern California, 1969); K. H. 
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It is only in Hebrew that the base appears with certainty as a verb. Opinions differ as 
to its occurrences in Ugaritic. Gordon? analyzes the form S§rd in šrd b'l bdbhk* and šrd 
b'l bdbhhS as a Š stem of yrd, “go down.” translating it as “present (with offerings),” 
i.e., “how a worshiper brings a god down to himself.” Aistleitner instead considers the 
form a D stem of a root Srd, meaning “serve, pay homage to.’ Also uncertain is the 
reading trt, “service,” for tkt.’ Whitaker® lists a separate root Srt, for which he cites two 
lists of persons.” The forms Sri/Srim in these lists are interpreted by Eissfeldt! and 
Virolleaud!! as female singers (< sir!2). 

Nominal derivatives include Jewish Aram. sérit/Sériita’, “service,’!? and Phoen., 
msrt, “serve, perform rites,”!* The latter appears in a coronal inscription dating from 96 
C.E.,'> which honors the head of a Sidonian religious community for his additions to 
the courtyard of the house of God and for performing the services expected of him. Ac- 
cording to Mittmann, inscription no. 3 from tomb Il at Khirbet el-Qom in Iron Age Pal- 
estine contains an additional instance of srt. While Lemaire finds in this inscription ev- 
idence of “worship of Asherah as Yahweh’s hypostatic coadjutor in the heartland of 
Judah during the eighth century,’!® Mittmann reads the third line of the text differently: 
wmmsr ydh UI Srth hws" Ih, “and from affliction he praises the god of his service, who 
helps him.”!? The use of the root Srf to refer to this “service” leads Mittmann to ascribe 
the inscription to a temple singer named Uriahu, “although it must remain an open 
question whether he performed this service at the royal temple in the capital city of Je- 
rusalem or in a rural sanctuary such as Khirbet el-Qom.”!* 

Concerning the etymology of Sri, there are theories but no proofs. Perles proposes 
that it is an Akkadian loanword, a denominative from Sarriifu, “kingship,” with the ba- 
sic meaning “serve the king,” after the analogy of Aram. Sammes, “serve,” a denomina- 
tive from sms. He also points out that arad-Sarrüti and amat-Sarrüti, “royal slave (male 
and female), are common legal expressions. More frequently mentioned is the theory 
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of Bauer,'!? who considers §rf a denominative from the name of the goddess Ashirtu/ 
Ashratu or her temple, after the analogy of Sms, “serve in the temple of the sun.” 


2. Distribution. The occurrences of the word are distributed quite widely. Apart 
from conjectural forms, they total 98 (2 in Genesis, 10 in Exodus, 11 in Numbers, 5 in 
Deuteronomy, | in Joshua, 3 in | Samuel, 2 in 2 Samuel, 5 in | Kings, 3 in 2 Kings, 4 
in Trito-Isaiah, 3 in Jeremiah," 17 in Ezekiel, 3 in Joel, 3 in Psalms, 1 in Proverbs, 3 in 
Esther, | in Ezra, 2 in Nehemiah, 8 in | Chronicles, and 11 in 2 Chronicles). There are 
thus 28 occurrences in the Pentateuch, 27 in the Prophets, 22 in ChrH, 14 in DtrH, and 
7 in Psalms, Proverbs, and Esther, In almost half the cases, the Levites are the subject; 
the focus of these texts is usually on the root. Strangely, Sr? does not occur in the book 
of Leviticus, which deals at length with the functions and duties of Levites and priests. 
(Similarly striking is the almost total absence of lewi/l’wiyim: of its 354 occurrences, 
only 4 are in Leviticus, in two verses [Ley. 25:32-33].-!) Neither does srt appear in 
Judges (according to Schulz,*? Jgs. 17-20 is a “particularly valuable source of informa- 
tion about the Levites in premonarchic Israel” but does not use $rt), Proverbs, Deutero- 
Isaiah, the Minor Prophets (with the exception of Joel), or sapiential and hymnic po- 
etry (with the minor exceptions listed above). The root occurs exclusively in the piel, 
with 3 instances of the perfect, 43 of the participle, 37 of the infinitive, and 13 of the 
imperfect. Nominal forms are rare; instead we find the nominalized ptcp. m“Säret and 
the inf. Säret, once (2 Ch. 24:14) in a construct phrase without the article and once (Nu. 
4:12) with the article. There are only two instances of a feminine form (1 K. 1:15: 3d 
person sg. pf.; | K. 1:4: 3d person sg. impf. + suf.), referring to Abishag the 
Shunnamite, an attendant of King David. 


II. Usage. 

1. Servants of Men of God. The earliest occurrences of the root in the OT refer to 
disciples of elect men of God, who are destined to succeed their masters (Josh. 1:1-9; 
| S. 1-3; I K. 19:19-21; unintentionally in the case of Gehazi): Joshua, the disciple 
of Moses (Ex. 24:13; 33:11; Nu. 11:28; Josh. 1:1); Samuel, the disciple of Eli (1 S. 
2:11,18; 3:1); Elisha, the disciple of Elijah (1 K. 19:21); and Gehazi, the disciple 
of Elisha (2 K, 4:43; 6:15). Except in I K. 19:21 (impf.*), the participle is always 
used as a functional designation, frequently in parallel with > WJ na‘ar (Ex. 33:11; 
1S. 2:11; 3:1 fef. 2:21,26]; 2 K. 6:15 [cf 4:12,25,38; 5:20,25 ‘bd; 8:4]). While the 
LXX uses forms of leitourgein for all the occurrences in DtrH, in the four passages 
that refer to Joshua it uses three different Greek words: paristanat, therapetiein, and 
hypourgein. 

a. Joshua. According to an early tradition, only fragments of which are preserved, 
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further specified).*! A $rt servant was clearly required to sever all previous human ties. 
It is impossible to decide with certainty whether Elisha was a wealthy property owner?” 
or a member of an egalitarian agricultural association* before his call. 

d. Gehazt. No information is given about the background of Gehazi, the motivation 
for his call, or his assumption of the legacy of his master ( @d06n, 2 K. 5:25). He is char- 
acterized as a mediocre servant of Elisha (he is called m*säret, na‘ar, and ‘ebed); his 
lack of charisma often makes him ineffectual. In contrast to Elisha, for example, he is 
incapable of raising the Shunammite’s dead son even though he has his master’s staff at 
his disposal (4:29-31). For deceiving his master, he is punished with leprosy (5:27), In 
contrast to the case of the previous Sr? servants, there is no evidence that the appellation 
m*Saret was intended as a mark of distinction. 


2. Servants of Kings. The servants in 2 S. 13:17-18 (Amnon’s servant), 1 K. 1:4,15 
(David's personal attendant, who according to Mulder held a uniquely high position in 
the court; her title sökenet characterizes her as enjoying certain of the privileges of a 
primary wife rather than being a > W378 pileges*4), and possibly Gen. 39:4 (Joseph as 
the overseer of the pharaonic house; cf. Gen. 40:4, where he waits on the royal officers 
in prison) recall the personal servants discussed in the previous section. Elsewhere srt 
functionaries belonging to the royal court are always spoken of in the plural; the word 
represents the title or duties of a body of officials. In the description of the magnifi- 
cence of Solomon’s court, 1 K. 10:5 (// 2 Ch. 9:4) mentions Srf servants immediately 
after “badim. This sequence and the fact that the latter are described as sitting while 
the §rt servants stand (md) may indicate hierarchical rank or may simply represent par- 
allel formulation. Also relevant is v. 8, which macarizes the men and “badim who 
stand before the king (‘md /ipné describes the “posture of servants who stand before 
their masters and receive orders”*>). It is a poor ruler who believes the falsehoods of his 
wicked rf servants (Prov. 29:12). All Srf servants are expected to be trustworthy*® and 
loyal (famim, Ps. 101:6). 

The other instances in ChrH have no parallel in DtrH; they all refer to non-Levitical 
military or administrative officers, Their mention (usually at the beginning or end of a 
list) serves as an inclusive term for four groups: (1) military officers (särim) command- 
ing units of one thousand or one hundred, together with their soffrim (1 Ch. 27:1) (in 
Exodus-2 Kings the sof*rim appear exclusively as premonarchic functionaries; their re- 
lationship is not with the king but with the people or the Israelites); Rtitersw6rden*’ ex- 
plains their appearance in Chronicles as being due to the Chronicler’s tendency to “dis- 
regard the differences between institutions under the monarchy and institutions 
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associated with premonarchic Israel or the individual tribes”;*8 (2) officers of tribes or 
divisions (säre hass*batim w*saré hammahl*göt, 1 Ch. 28:1; LXX describes the srt ser- 
vants here as fon perí tő soma tou basiléds, “personal servants”); (3) the Jerusalem gar- 
rison (2 Ch. 17:19);4° and (4) the princes (särim) of Judah (2 Ch. 22:8). It is clear from 
these texts that the term refers to high-ranking officials. This holds true also for the in- 
dividually named rt servants at the court of the Persian king Artaxerxes, who are 
called sarisim?” in Est. 1:10 and n“ärim in 2:2 and 6:3 (LXX does not reproduce the 
two titles). They are clearly distinct from the sarim and "badim of 1:3 (all of whom are 
present at the King’s great banquet), The commission to search for anew queen puts the 
Srt servants in the personal service of the king. They alone are called didkonoi by the 
LXX. 


3. Servants of God. The vb. $rt is not used for the service of individual Israelites — 
except possibly in Rudolph’s reading of Jer. 15:11: “Surely, Yahweh, I have served you 
with the best of intentions, I have intervened with you on behalf of the enemy in a time 
of trouble and in a time of distress”; in this interpretation the verse continues the 
prophet’s complaint concerning his office.?! Otherwise the term is reserved for the 
heavenly powers surrounding the throne of Yahweh, heavenly king and creator. In two 
hymns (Ps. 103:21; 104:4) God’s Srf servants parallel the hosts of God’s heavenly army 
(Kol-s*ba@’Gyw) and God’s messengers (mal’äkim); they are there to carry out God’s 
will. In Ps. 104:4 the messengers are manifested as the winds, the Srf servants as blaz- 
ing fire. 

The theology of Trito-Isaiah includes the universal expectation that God will inte- 
grate all the peoples of the earth into his kingdom “and even choose ‘priests and Le- 
vites” from among them without the legitimation of priestly descent.”>? Therefore 
Trito-Isaiah includes foreigners (kings, Isa. 56:6; 66:10) among God’s future Sri ser- 
vants. If they join themselves (ni/wda>7) to Yahweh to be his rt servants, to love his 
name, to be his “badim, to keep the Sabbaths and hold fast to the covenant, not only 
can they — like the eunuchs (56:3-5) — become fully recognized members (prose- 
lytes) of the congregation of Israel, they can even become priests of the congregation 
(vv. 6-8). This latter possibility is clear from the language of v. 6, which implies the 
usual marks of priestly service.>* 

Uniquely, animals are the subject of Srf in Isa. 60:7 (BHS therefore proposes delet- 
ing vsartünek as a doublet from v. 10): they will offer sacrificial service when the new 
Jerusalem is established. Also unique is Ezk. 20:32. Normally Ezekiel limits $rf to 
priestly service, but here the word refers to the pagan worship of wood and stone by Is- 
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rael’s ancestors. In the context of the summary of Israel’s history in vv. 1-26, the verse 
may well refer to the patriarchs, among whom there were as yet no institutional priests. 
For this very reason Ezekiel may have viewed their Srf service as not being directed to 
the true God. 


4. Servants of the Cult. In the late period Srt is always associated with the cultic 
sphere, although echoes of “personal service” can sometimes still be heard. Both 
priests and (much more commonly) Levites are referred to as Sr? servants, In each in- 
stance the position of the cultic srt servants depends on the structure of the postexilic 
community envisioned by the particular context (DtrH, P, Ezekiel, ChrH). 

a. DtrH. The Dtr program expects all priests to be Levites. These texts therefore pre- 
suppose equality of the cultic functionaries resident at the central sanctuary and those 
coming from elsewhere as pilgrims.?> As required by the Dtn law governing the priest- 
hood (Dt. 18:1-8), both groups are authorized to offer srf service there. The nature of 
this service is not immediately evident from the text. In v. 5b /Säret (“to serve”; NRSV 
“minister”) is preceded immediately by la “maod (“to stand”), which is often interpreted 
in the sense of the formula mad lipné yhwh (“stand before Yahweh”), common in 
Dtn/Dtr texts, Which also appears in y. 7b (LXX uses the complete formula in y. 5b and 
also includes the function of blessing, as in the MT of Dt. 10:8). Because of the close 
relationship between the vbs. > 159P gärab (“approach”) and — TaY ‘abad (“serve”), 
some see this as a reference to cultic functions.?”® According to v. 5a, admission to Srt 
service is the result of Yahweh’s choosing?’ the tribe of Levi; it instantiates the special 
relationship of the Levitical priests to God. This relationship also finds expression in 
Dt. 10:8, where four infinitive phrases explicate the setting apart?’ of Levi: the Levites 
alone are to carry the ark of the covenant, they are to stand before Yahweh, offer him 
srt service, and bless in his name forever. 

Dt. 17:12 and 21:5 assign juridical functions to Levites in $rt service. Quite apart 
from the question whether Levites also served as judges, the contexts of Dt. 17:12 (es- 
tablishment of an authority to give counsel in difficult cases, which would put the Le- 
vites in competition with other judges)’ and 21:5 (ceremonial to be followed in the 
case of murder by an unknown hand, in which the Levites merely stand by as extras)” 
suggest that they are secondary additions. According to | K. 8:11//2 Ch. 5:14, the 
priests could not carry out their $rf service when the glory of Yahweh filled the temple. 

b. F. In P the primary emphasis is again on the personal service performed for a su- 
perior by an inferior, as in the earlier texts. According to Gunneweg,°! the victory of 
the theory, formulated in Dtr texts, that all priests are to be Levites, whereas in reality 
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not all Levites could serve in the temple, led to a postexilic division of the priesthood 
into two classes: only the Aaronides (of Levitical descent) constitute the official Jeru- 
salem priesthood, while the Levites served as minor clerics, performing nonpriestly 
cultic duties. In this role the Levites are clearly subordinate to the priests, to whom they 
offer Srf service. 

This distinction is clearest when God instructs Moses to set the tribe of Levi before 
Aaron (w*ha“madta oto lipné) to offer him srt service (Nu. 3:6; cf. also 18:2). Even 
though Aaron clearly stands vicariously for the entire legitimate priesthood, the focus 
on the single individual is striking and may be influenced by the use of $rf. The impres- 
sion of substantial dependence and subordination is strengthened by 3:9, which refers 
to the Levites as nTünim for Aaron (cf. also 18:6: “temple slaves, bound to the tem- 
ple’;°2 these appear alongside the Levites in lists of minor cultic personnel [Ezr. 
2:43,58,70; Neh. 7:46,60,72; cf. also Ezr. 8:17]). Their duty as $r? servants is not to 
perform cultic functions but to “tend” the tent of meeting and its equipment (Nu. 1:50; 
13:8]; 3:31; 4:9,12,14; 8:26; 16:9; 18:2ff.). Thus the Levites are assigned functions that 
were no longer performed in the time of P, since the desert sanctuary had long since 
lost its significance for Israel." This anachronism is clearly not accidental; it signals 
that P is interested primarily in the priests but cannot ignore the Levites (and possibly 
does not want to®#). 

The subordinate nature of $r? service is also apparent in Nu. 8:23-26. From the age 
of 25 to the age of 50 (but cf. 4:2-4), the Levites are to carry out their duties in the tent 
of meeting (yabö’ lisbö’ saba’ ba“bédat 'öhel mé’éd), The root used here for carrying 
out duties (sb') does not denote a cultic activity (cf. 4:23-28) but rather service “per- 
formed not freely but because it is imposed from above”® (cf. Job 7:1; 10:17; 14:14; 
Isa. 40:2 [day labor and compulsory service]). After the age of 50, the Levites no lon- 
ger carry out these duties but instead do Srf service for their brothers in the tent of 
meeting (Nu. 8:25-26) — lismér miSmeret, a form of service clearly distinguished by 
the text from the preceding activity (s’ba’ “boda; for “boda without saba’, see 3:31 
and 16:9). P frequently uses these words to describe the work of the Levites (in con- 
junction with srt: 3:7,25; 18:3), which — probably because the basic meaning of Smr is 
“watch, guard””®° — is interpreted as keeping watch in the temple.*’ Finally, the dis- 
tance separating the Levites from the official priests finds its clearest expression in the 
fact that their status forbids them (upon pain of death) from approaching the holy of 
holies (Nu. 1:51; 18:3). 

These findings are in conflict with several texts, all of which (with the exception of 
Ex. 30:20) relate to the vestments of the high priest Aaron and his sons when they per- 
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tion with the tent of meeting and their sole privilege of bearing the ark. According to 
2 Ch. 8:14, the minor clergy perform this service, which includes praising and thanking 
God and singing, in the presence of the priests (cf. 31:2). In 23:6 Levitical m‘sar‘tim 
might be among the sacred priests who are permitted to enter the temple, if we follow 
Rudolph’s reading, “those among the Levites who do service”; the LXX names three 
groups: hoi hiereis kai hoi Leuitai kai hoi leitourgoüntes ton Leuiton. 

In 1 Ch. 23:13 and 2 Ch. 13:10 it is the sons of Aaron who are described as perform- 
ing srl service in their function as priests, which includes pronouncing blessings and 
offering incense. In 1 Ch. 26:12 the gatekeepers also perform srt service (cf. Neh. 
10:37-40). Finally, 2 Ch. 24:14 speaks of k*lé Sarét, cultic utensils of various sorts (cf. 
2 K. 25:14; Jer. 52:18). The LXX uses /eifourgein or leitourgia to translate $rt, 

e. Joel. Also postexilic are the four occurrences of the root in the book of Joel 
(1:9,13[bis]; 2:17), variations on the motif that the priests (no other group is men- 
tioned) as rt servants of Yahweh or the altar are to wail and lament because the cult 
(grain offerings and drink offerings) can no longer be carried out or because the people 
are threatened by God’s imminent punishment. 

f. Summary. Despite disagreements concerning the date of various texts, on the 
whole we observe a tendency of preexilic texts to use $rt with reference to individual 
service, whereas postexilic contexts tend to use it for a subordinate form of cultic ser- 
vice; but the latter connotation is not consistent. The root srt differs from ‘bd in denot- 
ing a form of service that is highly specific and for the most part subordinate; by no 
means does it embrace the broad semantic spectrum of ‘bd. 


HI. LXX. In 80 percent of the cases the LXX uses /eifourgein to translate srt, al- 
though it avoids this translation when referring to service outside the cult. For the latter 
it uses a variety of equivalents or paraphrases, often only once: fherapön (Ex. 33:11), 
hypourgos (Josh. 1:1), proesteköta (2 S. 13:17), pantes hot hyp’ auton (Prov. 29:12), 
ton peri tő soma tou basileös (1 Ch. 28:1), douletiein (Isa. 56:6), and hexousin. Some- 
what more frequent are paristdnai, didkonos/diakonta, and latreviein."4 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. In describing the deployment of the community for worship 
during the war,” the War Scroll (IQM 2:1-3//4QM# 5) speaks of the fathers of the 
community, the chiefs of the divisions, and the chiefs of the Levites as $rf servants. The 
verb is also used for the deference that the defeated kings of foreign nations show to- 
ward Jerusalem (licking the dust of her feet?’6) (IQM 12:14; 19:6//4QM® 1:6). The 
root is used figuratively to describe the exceptional relationship with God enjoyed by 
various mortals: outstanding heroes (1QM 13:3; 1QH 5:21), the community (?) (IQH 
12:23), the righteous (1QH 15:24), priests (1QSb 4:25). 

A unique instance in the Damascus Document speaks of an impersonal form of ser- 
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vice: abstract entities such as discernment and knowledge (‘ormd w‘da‘at) offer God 
srt service (CD 2:4). Priestly service is referred to in the Temple Scroll (11QT 15:15; 
32:12; 56:9 [Dt. 17:12]; 60:11,14 [Dt. 18:5,7]; 63:3 [Dt. 21:5]). Often, especially in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, the heavenly powers surrounding God are called “his 
servants” (sometimes in parallel with sb) “hosts”) (IQH 2:14; 4Q100 1 4,8; 4Q405 23 
1:3; 2:2; 4Q511 35 4; cf. 4Q405 23 2:10; 11QShirShab 3-4 3). In 4Q378 22 1:2, echo- 
ing Josh. 1:1,” Joshua is called “servant ($rt) of your servant (bd) Moses.” Five addi- 
tional instances appear in fragmentary contexts. 


Engelken 
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Feast as Salvation for the Nations; 6, Yahweh's Cup; 7. Summary. VIII, Later Developments; 
|. LXX: 2. Intertestamental Literature; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


sata. F. Bammel, Das heilige Mahl im Glauben der Völker (Gütersloh, 1950); C. T. Begg, 
“The Destruction of the Calf (Ex 32:20/Deut 9:21)" BETL 68 (1985) 208-51: J. Behm, “éo@iw,” 
TDNT, Il, 689-95; J, Bottéro and G., Steiner, “Getränke,” RLA, III, 302-8; D. Bourguet, Des 
métaphores des Jérémie. EtB. n.s. 9 (1987); H. C. Brichto, “The Case of the SOTA and a Recon- 
sideration of Biblical "Law, |“ HUCA 46 (1975) 55-70; idem, "The Worship of the Golden Calf,” 
HUCA 54 (1983) 1-44: H. A. Brongers, “Zornesbecher,’ OTS 15 (1969) 177-92: H. Brunner. 
“Trunkenheit,” LexAg, V1, 773-77; A. Caquot, “Remarques sur le ‘banquet des nations’ en Esaie 
25,6-8,° RHPR 69 (1989) 109-19; M, Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography XI,” Bibl 54 
(1973) 351-66, esp. 365-66: idem, “Ugaritic-Hebrew Syntax and Style,’ UF 1 (1969) 15-36, esp. 
29, 34; A, de Guglielmo, “The Fertility of the Land in Messianic Prophecies,” CBQ 19 (1957) 
306-11: M. Delcor, “Le festin d’immoralite sur la montagne de Sion a ere eschatologique en Is 
25,6-9 à la lumière de la littérature ugaritique,” Etudes bibliques et orientales des religions 
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I. Semitic. 

|. General. Although not etymologically related, the Common Semitic verbal roots 
sty and Sqy (displaced in Arabic by Sarıba!) are everywhere associated semantically 
and functionally, with variations in particular geographical and linguistic areas. This 
article will not deal with the theoretical homonymous root Sth, “weave.”- 


2. Individual Languages. a. Akkadian. The G stem of Akk. Satä(m) II refers to the 
act of drinking; there is a single unpublished example of the S or causative stem with 


comparees (1979), 122-31 = FS L. A. Perot. BSal 21 (1976), 89-98; A. Destro, In caso di gelosia 
(Bologna, 1989); idem, The Law of Jealousy. Brown Judaic Studies 181 (Atlanta, 1989); 
M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Baal RPU in KTU 1.108; 1.113 und nach 1.17 VI 25-23, UF 12 
(1980) 171-82; M. Fishbane, “Accusations of Adultery,” HUCA 45 (1974) 25-45; T. Friedmann, 
“Origin and Transformation of a Biblical Image,” BethM 113 (1988) 135-38 (Heb.); T. Frymer- 
Kensky, “The Strange Case of the Suspected Sotah (Numbers V 11-31)” VT 34 (1984) 11-26; 
G. Gerleman, “NW sth to drink.” TLOT, III, 1407-10; H. Gressmann, “ý Koivwvia tev 
Saiptoviwv.” ZNW 20 (1921) 224-30; S. Grill, “Der Schlachttag Jahwes,” BZ 2 (1958) 278-83: 
J, Hahn, Das Goldene Kalb. EH XXIIT/154 (1981), esp, 195-212; W. Helck, "Ess- und 
Trinksitten.” LexAg, Il. 33-34; W. Herrmann, *“Götterspeise und Göttertrank in Ugarit und Is- 
rael, ZAW 72 (1960) 205-16; A. W. Jenks. “Eating and Drinking in the OT?’ ABD, Il, 250-54; 
A. Kammenhuber, "Nochmals: Der hethitische König trinkt Gott NN.” in W. Gross et al., eds., 
Text, Methode und Grammatik. FS W. Richter (St. Ottielien, 1991), 221-26; S. E. Loewenstamm, 
“Eine lehrhafte ugaritische Trinkburleske,” UF 1 (1969) 71-77; idem, “The Making and Destruc- 
tion of the Golden Calf,’ Bibl 48 (1967) 481-90; idem, “The Making and Destruction of the 
Golden Calf — A Rejoinder,” Bibl 56 (1975) 330-43; O. Loretz, Ugarit und die Bibel 
(Darmstadt, 1990), esp. 219-20; W. McKane, “Poison, Trial by Ordeal and the Cup of Wrath,” 
VT 30 (1980) 474-92; J. L. McLaughlin, “The marzeah at Ugarit, UF 23 (1991) 265-81; 
J. Milgrom, “The Case of the Suspected Adulteress, Numbers 5:1 1-31." in R. E. Friedman, ed., 
The Creation of Sacred Literature. UCP, Near Eastern Studies 22 (1981), 69-75; idem, “On the 
Suspected Adulteress (Numbers V 11-31),” VT 35 (1985) 368-69; J, Morgenstern, “Trial by Or- 
deal Among the Semites,’ HUCA Jubilee Volume 1875-1925 (1925), 113-43; F. Notscher, 
“Sakrale Mahlzeiten vor Qumran,” in H. Gross and F. Mussner, eds., Lex tua veritas. FS 
H. Junker (Trier, 1961). 145-74; A. Palzkill, “stivw pind drink,’ EDNT, Ill, 88-90; M, Pesce. 
“Mangiare e bere il proprio giudizio,” RivB 38 (1990) 495-513; M. H. Pope, “A Divine Banquet 
at Ugarit (RS 24.258). in J. M. Efird, ed., The Use of the OT in the New and Other Essays. FS 
W. F. Stinespring (Durham, N.C., 1972), 170-203: R. Press, “Das Ordal im alten Israel,’ ZAW 51 
(1933) 121-40, 227-55: G. Sandelin, Wisdom as Neurisher. Acta Acad. Aboensis A 64/3 (1986): 
J. M. Sasson. “Numbers 5 and the “Waters of Judgement, “ BZ 16 (1972) 249-51; A. Schart, 
Mose und Israel im Konflikt. OBO 98 (1990), esp. 184-210; R. Smend, “Essen und Trinken — 
Ein Stück Weltlichkeit des AT.” Die Mitte des AT, BEvT 99 (1986), 200-211 = H. Donner et al., 
eds., Beiträge der alttestamentlichen Theologie. FS W. Zimmerli (Gottingen, 1977), 446-59; 
W. von Soden, “Trunkenheit im babylonisch-assyrischen Schrifttum.” Bibel und Alter Orient. 
BZAW 162 (1985). 187-94 = Al-Bahith. FS J. Henninger (Bonn, 1976), 317-24; F. Stolz, 
“Rausch, Religion und Realität in Israel und seiner Umwelt,” VT 26 (1976) 170-86; J. Tropper, 
“Ugaritisch Sqgy: "trinken oder "tränken’?” Or 58 (1989) 233-42; S. Virgulin, “Il lauto convivio 
sul Sion (Jes 25,6-8). BeO 11 (1969) 57-64; H. Wildberger. “Das Freudenmahl auf dem Zion,” 
TZ 33 (1977) 373-83 = Jahwe und sein Volk. GSAT. ThB 66 (1979), 274-84. 


1. HAL, Il. 1667. 
2. HAL, Ul, 1667: sth I; BDB, 1059: sth IH: cf. W. Breder et al., ZAH 2 (1989) 227. 
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the meaning “cause to drink.” The G stem of Sagü III always has causative meaning, 
as does the rare iterative Gtn stem. The causative $ stem occupies a second semantic 
level: “cause to soak or drench.” The N stem serves as the passive of the G stem on the 
first level: “be irrigated.” In the context of agriculture and animal husbandry, with its 
associated organizational structures and irrigation technology, derivatives of Sagü(m) 
III are about three times as numerous as derivatives of Satiéi(m) I: irrigated land, work- 
ers, facilities, equipment, professions, hydraulic engineering,® not to mention mythol- 
ogy, magic, necromancy, and medicine. The office of “cupbearer” (Saqii)’ reflects so- 
cial hierarchy, In other Semitic languages (Old South Arabic, Ethiopic, Tigre), too, 
irrigation in the context of agriculture is a major theme of various word formations and 
semantic instantiations.” 

b. Ugaritic. According to Tropper, Ugar. Sty appears only in the G stem, whereas sqy 
is found in the G, D, and S stems. The former — often without an explicit direct object 
— refers to a continuous action approaching a state. In contrast to all other Semitic lan- 
guages, the G stem of Sqgy also means “drink,” as a single specific action. The D and Š 
stems have different causative meanings: the D stem refers to a “single specific action,” 
serving as the causative equivalent to the G stem of sqy; the S stem refers to a “general 
action, often of long duration,’ serving as the causative of sfy rather than Sqy. The 
scenes are set exclusively in the milieu of the gods; the objects are wine, blood, and 
tears.” 


3. Common Features. In Northwest Semitic Sty appears only in the G stem, Sqy only 
in the causative stem, !" in mutual relationship.!! Even outside the Semitic sphere — in 
other etymons — similar semantic and syntactic phenomena appear.!? The broad liter- 
ary domain is illustrated iconographically by genre scenes as well as by representations 
of the court and cult, the significance of which is not always clear.!? 

There are many analogies in ancient Near Eastern literature to the symbolic and 
metaphorical usage of the OT. In the case of Ugaritic, for example, Pardee!* cites the 
following: someone drinks a cup of disgrace; a goddess eats the flesh and drinks the 


. Aw, II, 1202-3, 
. AHw, Ul, 1181: cf. GaG, $$96g,105t.145c. 
: AHw, II, 1181, 1203. 
. AHw, M, 1181. 
. AAw, M, 1182: also fem.: AHw, III, 1179. 
. HAL, II, 1639, 1667-68. 
. Tropper, 236, 241-42: see also idem, Der ugaritische Kausativstamm und die Kausitiv- 
bildungen des Semitischen. Abhandlungen zur Literatur Alt-Syrien-Paldstinas 2 (Münster, 
1990), 165-70. 

10. DISO, 322: see also 318; Beyer, 718, 720. 

Il. See, e.g., U. Seidl, “Studien zum Vokabular der Landwirtschaft im Syrischen II.” 
Altortentalische Forschungen 16 (1989) 89-139, esp, 91-93: AP, 99-102. 

12. Kammenhuber, 

13. E.g. ANEP, nos. 157-58, 675, 679-80; M. Metzger, ZDPV 99 (1983) 54-94; idem, 
Königsthron und Gottesthron. AOAT 15/1-2 (1985). 

14. UF 7 (1975) 373. 
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occurrences approximately equal (5/7). In Aramaic we find only the G stem (peal) of 
sth (Dnl. 5:1-4,23).29 

Of the 47 occurrences of misteh,*° 5 are in Genesis, 7 in DtrH, 5 in the Prophets, and 
30 in the Writings (20 in Esther alone). There are so few occurrences of the other deriv- 
atives that their distribution tells us little. The numbers vary, depending on whether the 
figura etymologica Sato plus a finite form of Sth is treated as a single unit, and whether 
the pteps. masgeh (Neh. 1:11; 2 Ch. 9:4) and siggüy are treated as verbs’ or substan- 
tives. 


2. Verbs. a. In the OT, in contrast to the rest of the ancient Near East,*® only the cre- 
ated world drinks in the literal or figurative sense — human beings, occasionally ani- 
mals and plants (2 S. 12:3; Ezk. 31:14,16; Nu. 20:8,11), the land (Dt. 11:11). De- 
pending on the subject and even more on the object, other terms (esp. verbs) enter the 
semantic field of Sth/Sgh. 

b. Water is named explicitly as the object of the verb only under special circum- 
stances, as when it is dangerously scarce. Except in the phrase mé-ra'’s, “poisoned wa- 
ter” (Jer. 8:14; 9:14[15]; 23:15),” its effect is always beneficent. It “revives” the thirsty 
(Jgs. 15:19a). Even the “scent of water” makes trees bud (Job 14:9; cf. Ps. 1:3; Jer. 
11:19, 17:7-8; Ezk. 17:5ff.). The everyday activity of drinking or watering is often in- 
troduced by formulaic auxiliary expressions such as bw’ (Gen. 30:38; 28. 11:11; 2 K. 
9:34; Est. 7:1; Am. 4:1; etc.), ysb /* (Jer. 16:8), and nin (Ex. 17:2; Dt. 2:28; Jes. 5:25 
(ef. 4:19]; Dnl. 1:12; Prov. 31:3-7; in Ps. 69:22[21] practically synonymous with sqh). 
“Drinking” may be modified by such general expressions as klh L° (Gen. 24:19,22), Lh 
niphal /* (Ex. 7:18), ykl If (Ex. 7:21,24; 15:23), ysp If (Isa. 51:22), and “bh L° {2 S. 23:16- 
17; 1 Ch. 11:18-19). Preliminary actions of obtaining a drink can be used in the sense 
of “drink”: grb hiphil (Jgs. 5:25), and gwr (2 K. 19:24//Isa. 37:25) or hpr (Ex. 7:24) 
used absolutely. The 19 occurrences of §% all involve the drinking of water: in secular 
usage (Gen. 24:44; 2 S. 23:15-17; Ruth 2:9; 1 Ch. 11:18-19), in cultic settings (1 S. 
7:6; 9:11), and in eschatological judgment (Nah. 3:14) or salvation (Isa. 12:3). 

When used in connection with alcoholic beverages (yayin, Sekar, tiros, dam-‘énab, 
hemer, misrat “nabim), Sth and sgh share a motley lexical field. Some lexemes are al- 
ways associated with alcohol. The most common is Skr; it can mean “merry” (Gen. 
43:34; 2 S. 11:13; Hag. 1:6; Cant. 5:1), “drunk” (Gen. 9:21; Jer. 25:27; cf. Isa. 24:9), or 
both at the same time (Isa. 29:9; 51:21; Jer. 25:27; Lam. 4:21). The vb. sb’ is pejorative: 
“tope, booze” (Dt. 21:20; Isa. 56:12; Hos. 4:18; Prov. 23:20-21). The vb. msk, “mix,” 
refers to alcohol, not necessarily in a critical sense (Isa. 5:22; Prov. 9:2,5; cf. Ps. 
75:9[8]; 102:10[9]; Isa. 19:14). Negative connotations predominate: /” (Ob. 16), hmh 
(Zec. 9:15 MT), g% and All II hithpolel (Jer. 25:16), msh (Isa. 51:17; Ezk. 23:33-34; 


25. P. W. Coxon, ZAW 89 (1977) 275-76, 

26. On the form see W. Baumgartner, TZ 9 (1953) 156. 

27. E.g., by Mandelkern: Prov. 3:8; Hos. 2:7(5): Ps. 102:10(9). 
28. See Notscher. 

29. M, J. Dahood, RSP Ill. 57. 
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sion,’ an end in itself, or merely marked an occasion: weaning (Gen. 21:8), marriage 
(Gen. 29:22-25; Igs. 14:10,12,17), a birthday (Gen. 40:20), a domestic celebration (Job 
1:4-5), a memorial of the dead (the context suggested for marzéah; Am. 6:6; Jer. 
15:526), a visit (Gen. 19:3; Jes. 19:6), a way to nurture social ties (Gen. 26:30; 2 S. 
3:20), cult and representation (e.g., 1 K. 3:15; cf. Jgs. 9:27; Est. | and 5, passim), vain 
self-aggrandizement (k'misteh hammelek, | S. 25:36), or recollection of past deliver- 
ance (Est. 9:17-18,22). 

Less precisely, misteh is used for (noisy, boisterous) “festivities” (e.g., bêt simhä, 
Eccl. 7:2,4; Est. 5:14; 7:8; 9:17-18,22; cf. 1 K. 4:20; 1 S. 30:16; Ps. 107:27). Figura- 
tively it can refer to a happy life (e.g., Prov. 15:15, misteh tamid; cf. also vy. 13,30), 
The book of Esther, with 20 of the 47 OT occurrences of misteh, is organized around 
banquets and feasts;?’ the crucial turning point is marked by a unique series of related 
nouns: Simhä w'sasön layy*hiidim misteh w*y6m töb (8:17a; 9:17-22). 

The hapax legomenon S*tiyd in Est. 1:8 has to do with drinking etiquette at court.>® 
Another hapax legomenon, §*? (Eccl. 10:17; cf. Sir. 31:28), occurs in a censure of dis- 
solute leaders; its use as an antonym of big*biird*? shows that it is a pejorative term re- 
ferring to the weakness of the uninhibited drunkard. 

b. In 10 of its occurrences, the participial form masgeh means “cupbearer.” Of the 
other 8 or 9 occurrences, 7 mean “drink,” never in a figurative sense. In at least one 
text, Gen, 13:10, it means “well-watered land.” In Ezk. 45:15 it may have the same 
meaning; another possibility is “watering place.”*° The noun $öget, which occurs twice 
in pastoral settings (Gen. 24:20; 30:38), means “watering trough.”*! 


4. Thirst. The most common word for thirst is > XAY sm’, often used in conjunction 
with > 29° rb (e.g., Dt. 28:48; 2 S. 17:29; Isa. 32:6; 65:13; Am. 8:11; Ps. 107:5,9; 
2 Ch. 32:11). Thirst is often deadly (Ex. 17:3; Jgs. 15:18; Isa. 50:2; Am. 8:13; Hos. 
2:5[3]). The Rabshakeh threatens to use it as a Weapon against the besieged inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (Isa. 36:12//2 K. 18:27 K; cf. Q). Various words refer to the alleviation or 
quenching of thirst: Sth (Ruth 2:9; Isa. 29:8; 65:13); Sgh (Jgs. 4:19; Isa. 32:6; Ps. 
69:22[21]; 104:11; Prov. 25:21); — 53W šbr, with connotations of external force (Isa, 
55:1: Ps. 10411); 3 93% sb“, “have or give enough (to drink), more commonly asso- 
ciated with solid food (Am. 4:8; Ps. 107:9; Prov. 30:16).*? Measures taken by God to 
alleviate thirst are described in greater detail (e.g., Jgs. 15:18; Isa. 41:17-18; 42:15; 
43:20; Neh. 9:15,20). 


36. E. F. Beach, “The Samaria lvories, Marzeah, and Biblical Texts,” BA 56 (1993) 94-104, 
esp. 98-101. 

37. A. Meinhold, Esther ZBK 13 (1983), 11; idem, VT 33 (1983) 435-45. 

38. C. A. Moore, Esther. AB (1971), 7-8. 

39. H. Kosmala, — I], 369. 

40. D. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de UAT, IM OBO 50/3 (1992), 400-401; but cf. 
W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr, 1983), 475. 

41. HAL, IM, 1650. 

42. G. Warmuth, — XIV, 19-31; Y. Avishur, Stylistic Studies of Word-Pairs in Biblical and 
Ancient Semitic Literatures, AOAT 210 (1984), 379, 401, 611. 
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(škr) with love” (Cant. 5:1). The woman would give her lover “spiced wine to drink” 
(Cant. 8:2).# Using this language (Prov. 5:19-20; cf. 20:1; Isa. 28:7), Prov. 5:15-16,18 
decks conjugal love in metaphors of springs and water: “Drink water from your cistern 
and flowing water (nöz*lim) from your well... your springs .. . streams . . . your foun- 
tain’4 (cf. Prov. 9:17; Sir. 23:16; 26:12; n6z*lim also has an erotic sense in Cant. 4:15). 

Whether water or wine is drunk makes no difference. Probably the erotic associa- 
tions of drinking are connected with pleasure, the euphoric effect of wine, the refresh- 
ing effect of water, and exclusive rights to sources of water (Prov. 5:15-18; 9:17; cf, 
Gen. 21:25-31; 26:15-25,32; Nu. 20:17-21). One illustration is the iconographic motif 
of a woman using a reed to drink from a jug while making love.* 

b. Job’s ideal picture of lifelong health (Job 21:23-24) concludes with the obscure 
words timoah ‘asmotayw y‘suqgeh, “and his bones are drenched with marrow” (v. 24b), 
as more recent scholars prefer to translate the clause.*° The use of Sgh probably voices 
a desire for “refreshment” (cf. Ps. 109:18; Job 20:11; 30:30). In Prov. 3:8 rip’üt paral- 


—_—* — F 


16:24). 


3. Abstract Objects. Prov. 26:6 frames a double comparison without a comparative 
particle or a conjunction. Sending an unreliable messenger (k‘sil; cf, 10:26; 13:17; 
15:30; 22:21; 25:13,15) is like “amputating both legs, drinking violence/damage” 
(hämäs šōteh).*! According to Eliphaz, mortals are fundamentally corrupt: they “drink 
iniquity like water” (yisteh-la‘ag kammāyim, Job 34:7). All three terms are ethically 
negative.* Just as it is impossible to live without water, so it is impossible in practice 
to live without doing wrong (on this sense of hamäs see Gen. 6:13; Ps. 11:5; 58:3[2]; 
Prov. 8:364). But this bothers the wicked no more than a drink of water.’ They do not 
resist. Possibly Prov. 13:2aa presupposes such connaturality when it subsumes both 
tôb and hamas under the single vb. 'kL°! 


4. Lady Wisdom. Lady Wisdom issues an invitation to enter her house: “Eat my 
bread and drink the wine I have mixed” (9:5), promising the simple (peti, vv. 4,16) 
freedom, life, and “progress in the way of insight” (vv. 5-6). In Sir. 15:3 she gives those 
who fear God and hold to the law “the bread of insight to eat and the water of wisdom 


43. Translation based on ©. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. tr. 1994), 167, 256. 

44. Translation based on A. Meinhold, Die Spriiche. ZBK 16, 2 vols. (1991), I, 100. 

45. Keel, Song, 45, 85, 182-84. esp. ills. 111 and 112: U. Winter, Frau und Göttin. OBO 53 
(1983), 349-54, 618 n. 774, ills. 346-48: J. 5. Cooper, RLA, IV, 259-69. 

46. E.g., G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 336, 345, citing Prov. 3:8; A. de Wilde, Das Buch 
Hiob. OTS 22 (1981) 225, 228-29: EU: NRSV; cf. comms. For a different interpretation see E. A. 
Knauf, BN 7 (1978) 22-24. 

47. H. Haag, — IV, 479-80. 

48. On /a‘ag see C. Barth, — VIII, 10-14. 

49. J. Reider. VT 4 (1954) 284-85. 

50. J. Lévêque, Job et son Dieu. EtB, 2 vols. (1970), 1, 264-66, 270-71; C. Barth, — VILI, 13. 

51. W. Bühlmann, Vom Rechten Reden und Schweigen. OBO 12 (1976), 312-13. 
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Blum speaks of “diachronic complexity.’ The recent radical changes in pentateuchal 
studies?® have made the “traditional” assignments of these texts to literary sources” 
more problematic than ever. There is good reason, therefore, to pass over the associated 
variations in emphasis (which in any case could not be discussed in detail here), espe- 
cially since they hardly affect the raw material, the motifs of thirst and drinking, but 
only how these are used in each particular setting. 

c. During their subsequent desert wandering, the Israelites seek access to the 
wells belonging to the occupants of the land (Nu. 20:17-21; 21:21-24; Dt. 2:5-6,28- 
30; cf. Isa. 55:1; Lam. 5:4). With the grandiose claim to have drunk water (in con- 
quered lands), the Rabshakeh asserts one of the rights of a conqueror (Isa. 37:25// 
2K. 19:24). 

When Jeremiah asks, “What do you gain by going to Egypt, to drink the waters of 
the Nile, and what do you gain by going to Assyria, to drink the waters of the Euphra- 
tes?” (Jer. 2:18), he is alluding rhetorically to the exodus to castigate the furtive search 
for help from abroad (cf. Dt. 17:16; 28:68; Isa. 31:1-3; Ezk. 17:7; also Ex. 13:17; Nu. 
14:3-4). For Israel “drinking the waters of the Nile or Euphrates” can only mean de- 
pendency — forced, but nevertheless accepted (cf. Jer. 2:16,36-37; Lam. 5:4,6)°" — 
and return to their former servitude. 

d. Later, especially in the Psalms, these acts of deliverance become motives for 
praising God: pollution of the drinking water in Egypt (Ps. 78:44; 105:29), water from 
the rock (Ps. 78:15-20; 81:8[7]; 95:8-9; 105:41; 106:32; cf. honey from the rock, 
81:17[16]). Except for Ps, 78:15b (sgh; cf. Nu. 20:8bß), however, these texts use a po- 
etic paraphrase rather than Sth/sqh. 


2. Ex. 24:11. The frequent terse formula “eat in the presence of Yahweh” (Ex. 
18:12; Dt. 12:7; 14:23,26; 15:20; Ezk. 44:3) is expanded in Ex. 24:11 (cf. vv. 1-2,9- 
11) by the addition of wayyistü. The only other occurrence of this expansion is in the 
Chronicler’s special material describing the “second” enthronement of Solomon 
(1 Ch. 29:22a), probably with the purpose of being as complete as possible (cf. vv. 21- 
15). The statement “they ate and drank” in Ex. 24:11 concludes the theophany of 
v. 10, which is noteworthy in several respects. Not only are those who “saw the God 
of Israel” (vv. 10a,11ba@) protected from otherwise certain death (v. 11; cf. Gen. 
32:31[30]; Ex. 20:19; 33:20; Jgs. 6:22-23; 13:22-23; Isa. 6:5). They are also included 
among “the nobility of the people of Israel” (Ex. 24:1 la), i.e., the official representa- 


57. Ibid., 242; cf. H. Seebass. “Que reste-t-il du Yahwiste et de |’ Elohiste?” in A. de Pury, ed., 
Le Pentateuque en question (Geneva. 1989), 199-232. 

58. See J. Vermeylen. “Les premiers étapes littéraires de la formation du Pentateuque.” in de 
Pury, ed., Pentateuque en question, 149-97: E. Zenger, "Le theme de la “Sortie d'Égypte’ et la 
naissance du Pentateuque, in ibid., 301-21. 

59. In addition to the comms. see esp. H. Cazelles, DBS, VIH, 687-858. esp. 784, 786, 805, 
841: also H. Seebass, TRE, IX, 520-24; XVI, 441-51; L. Schmidt, TRE, XXI, 211-22. 

60. S. Herrmann, Jeremia. BK XII, 2 vols. (1986-90), II, 96, 132-36. 
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tives (cf. Ex. 18:12; Isa. 24:21-23; 40:5). This event is probably anticipated by Ex. 
3:12.61 

At this “high point of Israel’s unspoiled relationship with God,”®? an event of great 
solemnity, Sth does not add a supplementary element but rather brings to perfect con- 
centration a widespread poetic motif, especially common in the Psalms (e.g., Ps. 23:5- 
6; 27:4; 63:2-9[1-8]), At the opposite pole, when this relationship is broken, the people 
“sit down to eat and drink” between offering sacrifice and rising up to play, without any 
reference to Yahweh or hierarchical representation (Ex. 32:6). 


3. Individual Figures. a. In the two well episodes of J, Sth/Sgh marks a crucial turn- 
ing point. Abraham’s servant takes a polite and accommodating offer of drinking water 
as a sign that God has granted him success in his mission (Gen. 24:12-14,18-19,43-46). 
Moses’ chivalrous conduct at the well establishes a momentous relationship with the 
family of the high priest of Midian (Ex. 2:16-17,19). 

Several episodes reflect a wilderness schema similar to the exodus traditions: dan- 
gerous lack of water — urgent appeal to God — God’s providential gift of water. 

When Hagar, wandering in the wilderness (Gen. 21:9-21 [E]; cf. 16:4-12 [J]), had 
already abandoned her child (21:15-16), “God heard the voice of the boy. ... Then God 
opened her eyes and she saw a well of water, She went, and filled the skin with water, 
and gave the boy a drink” (vy. | 7aa,19). Thus God safeguards his ongoing plans for the 
boy (v. 20; cf. vv. 18b,20b-21; 16:10-12; Ex. 17:7b6). 

Samson “was very thirsty, and he called on Yahweh, saying, "You have granted this 
great victory by the hand of your servant, but now I am dying of thirst... .. Then God 
split open the maktes... so that water poured out. When he drank, his riiah returned, 
and he revived” (Jgs. 15:18-19). Paronomasia (lehi — ballehi — wayyehi, vv. 17,19) 
links this episode seamlessly with that of the donkey's jawbone (vv. 15-17). Drinking 
is therefore not a situational element; it presents itself as a free-floating motif repre- 
senting a vivifying act of God to achieve his purposes with Samson (v. 20; cf. v. 18; 
13:5,25; 16:28,31).% 

Elijah is to “drink from the wadi.” Since the episode presupposes a drought, this 
source of water is unexpected and precarious, as is the food provided by ravens in the wil- 
derness and by the widow ina foreign land (1 K. 17:4,6-7,10). While the narrative setting 
— Wadi Cherit and Zarephath — at least takes schematic account of the climatic and hu- 
man environment, Elijah’s deliverance after planning to die in the wilderness is stylized 
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counts are unclear.’ There are, however, comparable “destruction rituals” in the an- 
cient Near East.’® 

Just as the initial acts of burning and pulverizing are not to be understood in an his- 
torical and technological sense, but as literary symbols of total and final destruction, so 
the scattering of the remnants and making the people drink the mixture are to be read as 
a literary and ritual cipher. “Making the people drink” refers less to the ingestion of 
water than to a final compulsory act that destroys the corpus delicti and punishes the 
malefactors (cf. Nu. 5:11-31). 

Another sign of ulterior theological motives is probably the placing of the personal 
object of §gh at the very conclusion of the narrative, after several mentions of ‘am and 
two of “Israel” (Ex. 32:4,8): “He forced the drink upon the Israelites” (v. 20b). The 
speaker behind Dt. 9:21 can omit the drinking because he has other concerns, without 
on that account being “incomplete.”’’’ The literary setting of the ritual hardly argues for 
its actual historical performance. Not even in Gen. 44:5,15 is it clear whether and how 
the use of a cup for divination (nhs piel) involved drinking. Here, as in Nu. 5:11-31, at- 
tempts to rationalize the account technologically or physiologically overlook the inten- 
tions and opportunities of the texts.’® 


VI. Creation and History, Occasionally we find sth/Sgh used for God’s actions in the 
realms we distinguish as “(initial) creation,’ “cosmos,” “nature, and “history.” Against the 


background of ancient Near Eastern language and imagery, these realms may intersect.” 


|. J's Creation Account. In the two occurrences of $qh in J’s creation account (Gen. 
2:6,10), the active subjects are impersonal: ēd and nahdr. They flow without interrup- 
tion (ya“leh, yésé’),8" guaranteeing constant “irrigation” or “watering” (w*hisgä, 
['hasgöt). This watering is needed for the “forming” of human beings (v. 7), for their 
habitat and primal biography (v. 10; cf. vv. 8-9,15), in a world without boundaries or in 
a deliberate expansion beyond the limits of the inherently delimited “garden” (vv. 11- 
14). The objects of the verbs are not persons but their habitat: “the whole face of the 
ground” and “the garden.” 

These observations based on vv. 6 and 10 remain valid for the present form of the 
text regardless of source-critical hypotheses. However the present coupling of these 
verses is interpreted, the “watering” is a primal given; its origins are beyond inquiry. 
God is at work in it and through it, for the sake of humanity and the world to be shaped 
as humanity's home. The negative details in v. 5 have even been seen as a corrective to 
a feared theological deficiency in this tradition (v. 6).®! 
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4. The Sanctuary. a. Ps. 36:6-8(5-7) represents the natural cosmos within the sanctu- 
ary.” V. 9(8) appears to exploit the ambiguity of the root ‘dn: “They [‘all people’ ] feast 
(rwh) on the fat of your house, and from the river of your “ddnim/Eden river you given 
them drink.” The delights of the sanctuary are “Eden.” The concluding tasqgém, unlike 
the chiastically parallel yirw*yün,?! addresses God the giver directly in the 2d person, 
eclipsing all that has gone before (cf. Isa. 58:11; Jer. 31:12). 

b. In describing luxuriant fertility, two visions of the river flowing from the Jerusa- 
lem temple (Ezk. 47:1-12; Zec. 14:8-11) make do without sth/sgh. Not so the oracle 
that concludes the book of Joel (4:18-21[3:18-21]): “And in that day... a spring shall 
come forth from the house of Yahweh and water the Valley of Acacias/Wadi Shittim” 
(v. 18).°3 Again the diction recalls Gen. 2:10 (ys, Sqh). The “Valley of Acacias” is no 
more an identifiable geographical entity than are the other symbolic valleys (vv. 
2,12,14); it is paradigmatic of the dramatic transformation and utopian abundance of 
“that day” (vv. 18a,19-21; cf. Isa. 66:12) and the expansion of the realm of blessing.” 
Here sgh denotes blessing in the sense of universal salvation. 


5. The Law. Possibly inspired by such images, Jesus Sirach freely uses the notion of 
paradise for his remarkable experience while studying the law. He wanted “to water the 
garden... like a canal from the river”; his canal became a river, his river a sea (Sir. 
24:30-31).°° 


6. History. a. In Ezekiel’s allegory (masal/hidd, Ezk. 17:2) of the “house of Israel” 
(17:3-10), the vine (Jehoiachin) is provided with “abundant water” (v. 5; cf. also v. 8: 
19:10; 31:4-5,7). Nevertheless “this vine stretched out its roots toward him [the ‘other 
eagle,’ i.e., Egypt] and shot out its branches toward him to be given drink (/*hasqot 
‘Otd), away from the bed where it had been planted” (v. 7).°° The implicit impersonal 
object of the infinitive of purpose /fhasgöt is water; the vine itself is both personal ob- 
ject (nota accusativi with suf.: ‘ötd) and subject. This striking reflexive /fhasgöt proba- 
bly means to say that the vine wanted a better supply of water, wanted to drink more, 
strove mightily for a qualitative improvement in its own situation. Here the transitive 
sense of $gh hiphil is attenuated; it was probably chosen deliberately, counter to its in- 
herent semantic tendency, in combination with irrelevant imagery, to caricature the po- 
litical stance that the author found so incomprehensible. 
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3d person discourse betrays the use of stock formulas. When Yahweh restores the for- 
tunes of Israel, the people will plant vineyards and drink their own wine (Am. 9:14). 
Some variations on this theme do not use §th/Sqh (Lev. 26:16; Dt. 28:30-33; Isa. 65:21- 
22; ger. 29:5; 31:5,14; Lam. 2:12). 

The ironsmith who fashions images is mocked (Isa. 44:9-20) because he can neither 
satisfy his hunger nor slake his thirst: “He becomes hungry and his strength fails, he 
drinks no water and is faint” (v. 12b).!0% Following popular opinion, Hosea’s faithless 
wife (Hos. 2:7,10-11[5,8-9]) believes that it was her lovers who gave her — among 
other things — her water and her drink (siggüyäy). Since Yahweh’s own list of con- 
crete gifts does include this, it may possibly be understood as a positive affirmative 
summary in the sense of “choice beverages.”!9! 

b. The nature and formulation of the punishment of Hosea’s unfaithful wife — “I 
will put an end to (w*hisbatfi) all her mirth, her festivals, her new moon and sabbath, 
and all her celebrations’ (Hos. 2:13[11])!9° — may have occasioned Jeremiah’s 
prophecy!" that God will bring all (nuptial) festivities to an end (Sr hiphil, Jer. 7:34; 
16:9; 25:10), whatever these may have to do with the actual cult (e.g., Jgs. 9:27; 1 K. 
3:15; cf. 2 K. 6:22-23; Neh. 8:9-12; 2 Ch. 1:13). Objectively, it means an end of merry 
drinking with singing; and the wine itself tastes sour (Isa. 24:9; Lam. 5:15). However, 
the end of drinking is not God’s actual judgment but a consequence or an 
epiphenomenon (Jer. 7:34b; 25:9-11). 

In the time of great mortality (Jer. 16:1-9),'°* when the normal mourning customs 
are ignored and the dead even remain unburied (vv. 4-6), “no one will break bread!” 
for (‘al) mourning [or: for the mourner!"P] to offer comfort for the dead; nor shall any- 
one give them [or: him!"’] a cup of consolation to drink on account of his father or 
mother” (wlö’ yaSqu ‘Otam kos tanhiimim "al- äbiw wal-‘immod, v. 7b). The hapax 
legomenon “cup of consolation” paints a clearer picture than /ehem, which is textually 
uncertain. Counterparts include “mourners” bread” and similar expressions (Hos. 9:4; 
Dt. 26:14; 2 S. 3:35; 12:17,20-23; Ezk. 24:17) as well as the “consoling breast” that 
awaits those who mourn over Jerusalem when salvation dawns (Isa. 66:11). 

As a personal symbolic act (cf. Jer. 16:2), Yahweh commands Jeremiah “not to go 
into a bét-misteh to sit with them, to eat and drink” (v. 8) — probably referring to a 
house where people are presently celebrating (cf. also Eccl. 7:2,4)!°8 — or a bêt 
marzéah (Jer. 16:5a).'!°° When salvation dawns, communal festivities will return 
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(33:10-11) — in Trito-Isaiah, with images of intensive, carefree drinking on the part of 
sucklings and adults (yng, sb‘, mss: Isa. 66:10-11; 60:16; cf. Tob. 13:15-16). 


2. Causes. Amos denounces the luxury in which “those who are at ease in Zion and 
those who feel secure on Mount Samaria” live (Am. 6:1-7). In the second strophe (vv. 
4-7) he uses four successive active participles, each continued by a finite verb, to 
pound home his attack: “those who lie... those who eat... those who howl .. . those 
who drink from wine bowls and anoint themselves with the finest oils, but are not 
grieved over the ruin of Joseph.” The final participial phrase is simply one of four in the 
same strophe, but its climactic position, construction, and vocabulary make it em- 
phatic: “those who drink from wine bowls” (hassötim b*mizr*gé yayin, v. 6aa). The 
only other OT passage to use the prep. b* with a vessel drunk from (Sth) is Gen. 44:5, 
but the usage is attested at Ugarit.!!° The noun mizräg raises more questions. The other 
31 occurrences refer to a vessel used in the cult.!!! Amos may be suggesting cultic as- 
sociations as an aggravating circumstance; the music mentioned in v. 5 could also point 
in this direction.!!* Such an association is subject to sapiential censure in other pas- 
sages: the Israelites “drink yên “nusim in the house of their God [gods?]” (Am. 2:8b; 
cf. vy. 7a,8a; also 8:4-7; Zeph. 1:9; Ex. 22:25-26; Dt. 24:1-13,17). 

Joel 4:3(3:3) accuses nations hostile to Israel of similar transgressions: not only 
have they treated “my people” like merchandise, they have traded young men and 
women in order to satisfy their lust and to obtain wine to drink. “Wine of violence” is a 
concise symbol for the law of the jungle, which does not respect even the sanctuary, al- 
though the sages have already inveighed against it: “They eat bread from wickedness 
and drink wine from violence” (Ai lah’mü lehem resa” w*yén h“mäsim yıstü, Prov. 
4:7).''5 Israel has even forced the nazirites to drink wine (Am. 2:12; cf. Nu. 6:1-21; 
Jes 13:3,7; Jer. 33). 

Isa. 5:22-24 indicts the “heroes at drinking” who affect to be gibbdrim and 'anse- 
hayil, putting a brave face on their vicious behavior (cf. Sir. 31:25a), and describes 
them ironically'!4 as weak, unjust, and unscrupulous (vv. 23-24; cf. v. 20). Isa. 5:11 
uses a parallel construction to present subtly a shameful role reversal: “Woe to those 
who rise early in the morning in pursuit of strong drink (Sekar yirdöpü); when they 
tarry in the evening, it is wine that inflames them (yayin yadligém).”!!> The following 
verse summarily criticizes their “feastings” (misiehem; cf. Am. 4:4-6): it is a “feast for 
them” — probably because they love it (cf. Mic. 2:11; Zec. 7:6). This language might 
allude to the “counterfestival” of Isa. 22:13: the people respond to God's call for repen- 
tance (v. 12) by calling for “joy and festivity, killing oxen and slaughtering sheep, eat- 
ing meat and drinking wine, eating and drinking” — “let us eat and drink, for tomor- 
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row we die.”!!® But they receive the opposite.'!’ Isa. 5:13 threatens (laken) exile, 
“hunger, and “thirst” instead of kaböd and hämön (cf. Isa. 3:24; 65:13). After the en- 
emy invasion, the wine that all have been craving is no more (Joel 1:5aß; cf. 1:2-2:17). 

The guests at Belshazzar’s [hem rab (Dnl. 5:1) are taken to task for drinking wine 
and praising the gods (vv. 4,23; cf. Isa. 65:1 1ba). The point is the sacrilegious misuse 
of the vessels from the temple as drinking vessels,!!® which brings on the end (5:30- 
6:1). 119 

Naturally the prophets are aware of the consequences of immoderate drinking, but 
they focus on sanctions imposed by Yahweh on the community. In such contexts 
“drinking” hardly ever appears in isolation, but somehow it casts its shadow — at least 
visually — on other verbs and modes of behavior. It is the unmistakable stigma of a 
“secular” way of life, far removed from God, which “brings on” divine judgment (Am. 
6:3)- 





3. God as Author. a. Laments recount individual or collective suffering of which 
God is the author, without interpreting it automatically as God’s judgment. The com- 
munity laments: “You have fed them/us with the bread of tears and given them/us tears 
to drink in full measure” (Ps. 80:6[5]; LXX reads the Ist person pl. suf.). An individual 
laments: “I eat ashes like bread, and mingle tears with my drink (wsigquway bib*ki 
mäsakti)” (102:10[9]). V. 9(8) blames this affliction on the machinations of enemies, 
but v. 11(10) ascribes it to God’s anger. 

In Ps. 60:5a(3a) the metaphor follows a direct statement: “You have made us see/ 
suffer hard things; you have given us wine to drink that makes us reel (Aisqitani yayin 
tar’éla).” The unusual far’ela following yayin (absolute) is probably an attributive ap- 
position specifying result:!-° loss of self-control (rl; cf. Isa. 51:17,22) and helpless- 
ness (cf. Jer. 15:17; 23:9). The negative term “tears” in association with the meal, 
where God is the only subject (Ps. 60:5[3]; 80:6[5]) or at least the critical subject 
(102:11[10]), lends an element of grotesquerie to the meal: tears to drink together with 
“dust” and “ashes” (Job 2:8; 42:6; Lam. 3:16; cf. 2 S. 12:16) constitute poetically the 
“meal” imposed by God. Similar expressions — in other situations — appear already 
at Ugarit.!?! 

b. In his second discourse Job laments: “Truly, the arrows of Sadday are in me; my 
spirit/life drinks their poison” (Job 6:4). In the second line, “Ser h“matam sotd rithi, the 
ptep. sofa is semantically parallel to immädi in the first (cf. 28:14: "immädi//bt; 7:11: 
“T?//rtthi//napsi). Syntactically, h¢matam could be the subject of Sota and rah? the ob- 
ject: “their [the arrows’ ] wrath/poison exhausts my spirit /life” (cf. LXX). More likely, 
however, rühl is the subject and A“matam the object, as in the proposed translation. 
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This interpretation is supported by 21:20: “Let the eyes [of the wicked] see his destruc- 
122 


tion, and let him drink of the wrath of the Almighty (ümehmat Sadday yısteh). 
Wrath (or poison) penetrates to the core, inexorably and irreversibly.!3 Whether hemä 
means “heat.” “poison,” “excitation,” or “wrath,’!?4 the “drinking” contaminates and 


destroys not just an aspect but the very existence of the person (cf. Job 17:1). 


4. Yahweh's Judgement Feast. Although feast and cup are related semantically, the 
imagery using Sth and Sgh always focuses on one motif or the other, never on both to- 
gether. 

In the expansion of the oracle concerning the destruction of Gog (Ezk. 39:2b,4a),'!+ 
speaking in the name of Yahweh, Ezekiel solemnly invites the birds and wild animals 
“to my zebah... upon the mountains of Israel, and you shall eat flesh and drink blood. 
You shall eat the flesh of the mighty, and drink the blood of the princes of the earth... . 
You shall eat fat until you are filled, and drink blood until you are drunk, at the sacrifi- 
cial feast that I am preparing for you” (vv. 17-19). Perhaps animals are invited so as to 
avoid having humans drink and become drunk on human blood. Blood and fat are 
strictly reserved for Yahweh (44:7,15; Lev. 3:17; 7:23-27; cf. Gen. 9:4-6); elsewhere 
only lions drink blood (Nu. 23:24) and only Yahweh makes his arrows drunk with 
blood (Dt. 32:42; cf. Isa. 34:6). (In the Deir “Alla texts it is possible that swine drink 
wine as an element of chaos.!*°) In Ezk. 39:20, which concludes the section, realistic 
elements are more in evidence than in y, 19: “You shall be filled at my table with horses 
and chariot horses, with heroes and all warriors.”!?/ Zec. 9:15, a difficult text, may be a 
free imitation or reminiscence in a theophanic setting (v. 14): “They shall devour .. . 
and drink, be inflamed as by wine... and be full like a bowl, like the horns of the al- 
tar iaa 

In Jer. 51:36-40 God gives a feast to defend the cause of Zion/Jerusalem and to pun- 
ish Babylon: “When they [the lions, v. 38] are inflamed, I will set out a feast for [or: 
against] them and make them drunk, until they become merry” (v. 39;!2° for "Iz in this 
sense of “be merry” cf. 2 S. 1:20; Jer. 15:17; 50:11; Ps. 94:3). For misteh the Greek ver- 
sions have poléma (LXX) or potos (Aq.). God uses alcohol to turn aggressive bravado 
(b*humméam) into illusory euphoria!" and finally defenseless loss of consciousness (cf. 
Isa. 22:13; Jer. 12:8; 49:19; 50:44; Hos. 7:5). The unique syntagm of misteh as the ob- 
ject of Syf with God as subject instead of the usual ‘sh misteh with a human subject is 
probably intended to avoid the spontaneous notion of an invitation freely accepted. For 
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the Babylonians (only here and in Isa, 5:12 does the suffix in mist@hem have the force 
of a dative!*!), the feast means sure and ineluctable destruction (cf. Isa. 34:6). 

In the war between the deities at Ugarit, we already find a feast coupled with a mas- 
sacre.!#2 The concatenation of disparate images without regard for their compatibility 
is a Stylistic feature; the elements should not be separated on historical or technical 
erounds (cf. Jer. 51:38-40,57: feast, lions, perpetual sleep, slaughter, Zec. 9:15: 
“slingstones”). God sees to it that Israel’s enemies are forced to “drink” — whether 
they drink blood or wine, they are no longer a threat to God’s people (cf. Zec. 9:15: 
enn). 


5. Yahweh's Feast as Salvation for the Nations. In Isa. 25:6-8, an apocalyptic oracle 
of salvation, misteh represents the coming universal salvation: “On this mountain 
Yahweh of hosts will make for all peoples a feast of rich food, a feast of well-aged 
wines” (v. 6; cf. 1 S. 25:36; 1 K. 8:62-66; Neh. 8:10). Without formal invitation (in 
contrast to Isa. 55:1-3), “all peoples” share in this unique feast. Universal salvation is 
concentrated “on this mountain,” i.e., “on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem” (Isa. 24:23 
[cf. vv. 21-23]; cf. also Isa. 2:2-4; 45:14; 60:3-18; 62:2; Mic. 4:1-3; Zeph. 3:9-10; Ps. 
96:7-10; 72:10-11). Isa. 24:23b is a later related text that gives voice to the sublimi- 
nally active perspective of Ex. 24:10-11: “Yahweh is king . . . wineged z*qénayw 
kaböd”\33 

Isa. 55:1 (cf. 12:3) is an urgent invitation to share freely in God’s abundance; the ab- 
sence of Sth/Sgh among the many imperatives may be accidental or a deliberate stylistic 
device. '!34+ But since the two “normal” verbs do not occur in either of the salvation texts, 
itis worthwhile asking cautiously whether there may be some reason. Does usage asso- 
ciate them more with judgment than with salvation? The notion of sweat and strain is 
foreign to salvation, the gift of God, whereas the pangs of judgment require all to over- 
come their rising aversion and “drink” (cf. Ezk. 39:17-19). The cup motif also seems to 
point in this direction. 


6. Yahweh's Cup.'3° In the context of judgment rather than salvation (Ps. 16:5; 
116:13a),'%° sth/Sgh appear with Yahweh’s cup as the direct object, without any ex- 
plicit reference to a feast.!3’ 

a. The fourth woe oracle of Habakkuk (Hab. 2:15-17) begins with an attack on the 


131. See, e.g.. JM, §129h; H. S. Nyberg, Hebreisk Grammatik (Uppsala. 1952), $84f. 

132. B. Lang, — IV, 29; TO, I, 159-61. 

133. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 453. 530-35; idem, TZ 33:374. 

134. W. Brueggemann, in R. Albertz et al., eds., Schöpfung und Befreiung. FS C. Westermann 
(Stuttgart, 1989), 126-28; H. C. Spykerboer, “Isaiah 55:1-5, in J. Vermeylen, ed., Book of Isa- 
iah. BETL 81 (1989), 357-59. 

135. For a general discussion see Bourget; — 013 kos, 

136. M. L. Barré, JBL 109 (1990) 61-78; H. Gese, Essays on Biblical Theology (Eng. tr. Min- 
neapolis, 1981), 130. 

137. On the more or less likely cultural and cultic background see Brongers; G. Fohrer, 
Studien zur alttestamentlichen Propheten, 1949-1965, BZAW 99 (1967), 257-61. 
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conduct of a host: “Woe to him who makes his neighbor drink .. . until he is drunk in 
order to gaze on his nakedness” (v. 15 MT; on exposure as a consequence of drunken- 
ness cf. Gen. 9:21-23; 19:32-35; Lam. 4:21). The const. ptep. masgeh re’ehü almost 
certainly does not take aim at a single act but rather a habit, almost a continuing state 
(cf. Am. 4:1; 6:1-6). The consequence is framed as a talion, with an appended theolog- 
ical interpretation: “You also must drink and expose your foreskin [MT; BHS and 
NRSV: ‘stagger,’ following the Dead Sea Scrolls and LXX]; the cup in Yahweh’s right 
hand will come around to you” (v. 16).13® The same ideas and expressions appear at 
Usarit.!3? The contrast between intended prestige (kaböd) and actual disgrace (qālôn, 
gigalén)'*9 was probably so shopworn that it was easy for semantically relevant terms 
derived from similar roots (‘wy ‘rl, rl: vv. 15-16) to become entangled and contribute 
to the confusion.!*' 

The cup metaphor is developed most extensively — originally probably in the con- 
text of the oracles against the nations (Jer. 46-51 MT; Jer. 26-31 LXX) — in Jer. 
25:15-29 (MT; LXX 32:13-29),!* in the form of a Ist person narrative introduced by 
several heterogeneous elements: “Truly Yahweh, the God of Israel, said to me: Take 
from my hand this cup of wine, of wrath, and make all the nations to whom I send you 
drink it” (v. 15). The construct phrase kos hayyayin is probably an ad hoc hapax 
legomenon; the words hahemä hazzö't, with the definite article, are added asyndetical- 
ly. However they crept into the text and whatever their syntax (Barthélemy favors 
apposition!*), they associate the cup with God’s wrath. With w*sati (not in LXX), 
v. 16a continues Yahweh’s instructions by anticipating two consequences: the hithpoel 
of e’S and All I1.'** Without any transition, the same clause attributes these conse- 
quences to the “sword” (mippé hahereb, v. 16b), which plays no role in v. 17, where 
the prophet carries out Yahweh’s instructions. 

In v. 27 (which takes up the themes of vv. 15-17, including the sword), Jeremiah is 
commanded to reinforce verbally and interpret the instructions of v. 15 (cf. v. 17): “Say 
to them: Thus says Yahweh of hosts, the God of Israel: Drink, get drunk, and vomit, 
fall and do not rise, because of the sword.” Of the four following verbs introduced by 
the conjunction w“, the first two (w‘*sikrd üg*yü) remain within the sphere of intoxica- 
tion (cf. Isa. 19:14; 28:8: Nah. 3:11); the latter two (“fall” and “not rise”) have more to 
do with the “sword.” The second verb in the description of how Jeremiah carries out his 
instructions (wd asgeh, “and I made drink,” v. 17) is followed by a lengthy list of na- 
tions (vv. 18-26) — beginning with Jerusalem and Judah in the MT (v. 18). V. 28 deals 


138. J. Jeremias, Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkündigung in der späten Königszeit Israels. 
WMANT 35 (1970), 60, 65, 72-73; E. Otto, ZAW 89 (1977) 73-107, A. H. J. Gunneweg, ZAW 98 
(1986) 400-415; R. D. Haak, Habakkuk. SVT 44 (1992), 67-70, 135. 

139. KTU 1.4, Il, 16; TO, I, 201. 

140. M. J. Dahood, RSP Ul, 143-44, 

141. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l’AT, II, 849-55. 

142. G. Fischer, Bibl 72 (1991) 474-99. 

143. Barthélemy, Critique textuelle de l’AT, Il, 655: cf. GK, $131k. 
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with attempts to refuse: “If they refuse to accept the cup from your hand to drink, then 
you shall say to them: Thus says Yahweh of hosts: You must drink (Satö rısrä).”'® This 
demand is supported by an argument a minor! ad matus (probably reflecting and re- 
jecting a popular perversion of the notion of election; cf. Am. 3:2; 6:1-2; 9:7,10): if 
even Jerusalem (identified in Dtr language) must drink, so much the more the nations 
(v. 29). The same thought is expressed in similar words in Jer. 49:12: “If those who do 
not deserve to drink the cup ("“sSer-"En mispatam listot hakkös) still have to drink it,” 
then Edom certainly must. The punishment is stated twice as being forced to “drink,” 
emphasized by the infinitive absolute and without a direct object: Sato yistu — ki Satoh 
tišteh. 

Jer. 51:7 explains the crushing power of Babylon, which poses a problem for a theo- 
logical interpretation of history: “Babylon was/is a golden cup in Yahweh’s hand; it 
made all the earth drunken. Nations drank of its wine; therefore nations have gone mad 
(yıthöl*lä)” (cf. 25:16). Misguided attempts to emend the well-attested text do not af- 
fect the “drinking”!#° and are superfluous if the unconventional theology of history (al- 
ready difficult for contemporaries to understand) is taken at face value (51:8-10).!4/ 
“The cup in the hand of Yahweh” (Ps. 75:9[8]; cf. Isa. 63:2; Jer. 22:24) is almost a tech- 
nical term: instrument of punishment, realization of the inexorable causality of God 
(cf. Jer. 51:11-14,20-23; Zec. 12:2!48). No one “drinks” willingly — not even the na- 
tions (Jer. 51:7ba). But even Babylon itself cannot escape (51:1-10; cf. 50:28). 

To the allegory of Oholah and Oholibah (Ezk. 23:1-27) an additional threat has been 
added (23:31-34), introduced by the statement: “You [Oholibah] have gone the way of 
your sister; therefore I will press her cup into your hand” (v. 31). The fully developed 
cup metaphor is placed in God’s mouth, with an introductory messenger formula and a 
concluding divine utterance formula: “You shall drink your sister’s cup... you shall 
drink it and drain it out” (vv. 32,34). God’s words begin and end with “drinking.” In be- 
tween, the “cup” appears four times as a noun and twice as a pronoun, as its nature and 
consequences are detailed alternately, with increasing power. Only the problematic 
v. 32ba@ interrupts the pattern for a moment.!*° In this threat the cup represents all the 
horrors that have befallen Israel and await Judah (vv. 28-30,35). 

In Isa. 51:17-23, an oracle of comfort for Zion/Jerusalem, “cup” and “drinking” 
again refer to God’s accomplished judgment: “you who have drunk from the hand of 
Yahweh the cup of his wrath [cf. Jer. 25:15], who have drunk to the dregs the bowl 
[cup] of staggering” (v. 17).150 The detailed description of the suffering that is drawing 
to a close (vv. 18-20; cf. Ezk. 23:32-34) ends with an allusion to the cup metaphor: 
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will fall, “all the wicked of the earth” — appear to lend it special emphasis with refer- 
ence to the message of v. 8(7) (cf. 1 S. 2:7). 

b. The notion of the “cup in the hand of Yahweh” is implicit in the phrase “poisoned 
water,” found only in Jeremiah (Jer. 8:14; 9:14[15]; 23:15).1° The earliest text is prob- 
ably 23:15, a threat spoken against the n*biim: “I am going to make them eat /a“nd 
and make them drink mé-rd’s,” In 9:14(15), in almost identical words, the MT threatens 
“this people” with exile. In 8:14 a group imperiled by warfare recognizes and con- 
fesses: “He has given us poisoned water to drink (wayyaSqénti me-rö’S), because we 
have sinned against Yahweh.” These words are preceded by two forms of a verb mean- 
ing “destroy”: w'nidd*mdad/yhwh h*dimmdanii.'>' Like Sth in Ob. 16, gh here seals the 
catastrophe brought about by God, but without the universal, eschatological perspec- 
tive of Obadiah.!>® 


7. Summary. The association of drinking (sth/Sgh) with catastrophe, suffered or im- 
posed, with a feast as its setting and a cup as the instrument of divine judgment on hu- 
man beings (cf. Jer. 25:29: r“ hiphil with God as subject, a hapax legomenon), is not 
found elsewhere in the ancient Near East.!?? In the OT, however, these elements consti- 
tute a single complex. The metaphors, especially the metaphor of the cup, appear hack- 
neyed from the first, suggesting frequent use (in speech). The driving force that pro- 
duced these idioms may well be a combination of related ideas: the necessity of water, 
its essential role, coupled with a certain flexibility in using and providing it. Drinking 
is perceived as an action that is both constrained and free. Everyone is familiar with the 
pleasures and bad experiences associated with intoxicating beverages and the danger of 
poison. Whatever is drunk is assimilated irreversibly. The damage is irreparable, There 
is a certain physical identification with what is drunk, whether in accordance with or 
contrary to common expectations concerning God’s ordinances (e.g., Job 15:16; 21:20; 
34:7). Ps. 109:17-19 speaks of “blessing” only as a negative contrast: “He [the wicked 
man] clothed himself with cursing (q“lalä) like a garment; may it soak into his body 
like water, like oil into his bones” (v. 18).'©° According to Ley. 11:34,38, uncleanness 
in food is spread by water (cf. Nu. 5:22,24,27; Ezk. 23:33; Job 34:7). An intoxicated 
individual is helpless, compromised by hubris. 

The notion of refusing God’s cup is a first step toward thematizing the relationship 
between the power of God and personal human responsibility. But drinking from the 
cup given by God is not simply and exclusively an inescapable physical catastrophe. 
Subjective responsibility toward God is not ruled out from the start. These complemen- 
tary beginnings are not formulated in detail or mutually balanced, but neither is one 
sacrificed to the other (cf. Jer. 25:28; also, e.g., Nah. 3:11 [without sth/Sqh]). 
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VILI. Later Developments. 

1. LXX. In the LXX pinetn most often represents the gal of S11 (some 200 times); oc- 
casionally it represents the niphal of sth (Lev. 11:34; Sir. 31:28-29) or Aram. 5%4 (Dnl. 
5:1,3-4,23; one exception: Dnl. 5:2 [LXX oinochoesai, Theod. pinein]). For the hiphil 
of sqh, the LXX most often uses pofizein (related etymologically to pinein) with a dou- 
ble accusative (56 times, including Sir. 15:3). Only in Gen. 24:19a does the LXX use 
pinein for Sgh hiphil, probably an example of polite modification influenced by the 
conclusion of the verse: the text does not want to leave the impression that the girl de- 
cides that enough has been drunk (klh piel), but the guest himself decides (héds 
epausato pinön). An interpretive element is introduced when the translation speaks not 
of the act of drinking itself but of its reason or occasion: doche 8 times for misteh (in 
Esther), gdmos 3 times, and köthön once (Est. 8:17). 

The semantic field in the LXX is essentially identical with that in the Hebrew OT. 
The greater lexical variety of Greek has stylistic rather than theological consequences. 
If I may state an overall impression without discussing particular passages, the LXX 
deploys the inherently nontheological lexemes on the basis of everyday usage, without 
burdening them with specific semantic overtones. For example, the common vb. 
katapinein is so defined semantically that it never represents $th/Sqh but instead trans- 
lates various stems of bI (29 out of 33 times) — usually in a negative sense but occa- 
sionally positively, as when God “swallows up” death (Isa. 25:8) and human wisdom 
(Ps. 106I[MT 107]:27; cf. | Cor. 15:54; 2 Cor. 5:4). 


2. Intertestamental Literature. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha speak of drink- 
ing primarily in scenes, motifs, and aphorisms taken from the OT, occasionally ex- 
panded and clothed in fantastic imagery, usually with a parenetic and ethical bent.!®! In 
Pss. Sol. 8:15, in a lament over the destruction of Jerusalem (probably under Pompey), 
we find allusions to Jer. 25:15 and Ps. 75:9(8) (cf. Isa. 19:14; 51:17-23). Among the 
more original variations, note the following: Cain drinks the blood of Abel (L.A.E. 2:2- 
3), spirits neither eat nor drink (T. Abr. 1:4,9; cf. Tob. 12:13), God comes to deliver the 
land “as a man eating and drinking with men” (T. Ash. 7:3), envy begrudges food and 
drink (T. Sim. 3:2). The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs frequently use pinö in 
warnings against wine and sexual dissipation, particularly with reference to the episode 
of Ham (Gen. 9:20-24) and the Judah affair (Gen. 38). Alcoholism and its conse- 
quences are associated with the sin of Adam (3 Bar. 4:16-17). 

The cup metaphor reappears as the “cup of death/poison” (e.g., T. Abr. 1:1,3; 13:12; 
16: 11-12; 17:16; 19:6,16; Jos. Asen. 8:5; 21:14), the “cup of blessing” (Jos. Asen. 8:5; 
19:5), and the “cup of wisdom” (21:21). Surprising is the extended formula “the bread 
of life and the cup of immortality” (or the like; 8:9; 15:5; 16:16; 19:5).162 In a reversal 
of Jer. 25:15ff. and similar texts, God hands Ezra a cup full of something that appears 
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I. Etymology. II. Occurrences and Meaning: |. Verb; 2, Noun, III. Theological Usage. 
IV. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The root štl is represented in many of the Semitic languages,! e.g., in 
Akkadian by safalu, “plant,’? and Sitlu(m), “shoot. In the West Semitic languages it 
may appear only in Punic.* Aramaic has the verbal root Sal and its derivatives Setel, 
“plant, seedling,” and Sattala’, “planter, gardener’ The lexeme also appears in Syriac 
and Mandaic. Mand. Sit/a means “plant, child”;® Arab. Satla means “seedling, cut- 
ting.’ The verb may appear in the Punic form transcribed in Greek as sithilesade,* in- 
terpreted by Nöldeke as stille sadeh.” It is probably a late addition to the lexical stock 
of Biblical Hebrew, where it appears only in poetic texts. Unlike nr‘, !" it was apparently 
not used in everyday language. There is no instance of şti in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Rabbinic literature employs a strange wordplay to connect the name Shealtiel (1 Ch. 
3:17; Hag. 1:1; etc.; Ezr. 3:2; etc.; Neh. 12:1) with st/ in the sense of “give birth.” In 
Bab. Sanh. 37b we read: “[He was called] Shealtiel because God planted him (sarlö-'el) 
differently from others that are planted; tradition has it that a woman cannot conceive 
while standing, but his [mother] conceived standing”; “i.e., her prison cell was so nar- 
row that she could not lie down.”!! Midr. Lev. Rab. 10.8.1 interprets the name thus: 
“[He was called] Shealtiel because by him the royal dignity of the Davidic house was 
propagated (hwStlh)."!? 


H. Occurrences and Meaning. 

|. Verb. The vb. $t/ occurs 10 times in the OT; in one instance, Hos. 9:13, the text is 
uncertain. It always takes as its object mature plants or trees (cf. Jer. 17:8//Ps. 1:3) such 
as grapevines (gepen, Ezk. 17:8,10), date palms (famär, Ps. 92:13-14[Eng. 12-13]), ce- 
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dars (erez, Ezk. 17:22-23; Ps. 92:13-14[12-13]), or olive shoots (stil zétim, Ps. 
128:3'5). For (trans)planting to succeed, there must be an abundance of water (Jer. 
17:8//Ps. 1:3; Ezk. 17:8; 19:10);!* the opposite situation is described in Ezk. 17:10; 
19:13. The natural association of planting and water is given a religious twist when the 
site is a high and lofty mountain (Ezk. 17:22, referring to Mt. Zion) or “the courts of 
our God” (Ps. 92:14[13]). On the latter, Kraus comments: “The D’P’T% are planted in 
the sanctuary area like the trees that obviously stood in the courts of the temple. Even 
today cypresses and olive trees still grow in the area of the Dome of the Rock.”!? 


2. Noun. The derived noun sdatil, also found in Aramaic,!® occurs in Ps. 128:3 in the 
phrase s‘tilé zétim, “olive shoots,” an image describing the sons of a family. Dalman 
comments: “It sometimes happens that around an aging tree, whose trunk finally has to 
be cut down, some of the shoots arising from the roots are encouraged to grow; when 
they are mature, they are grafted, so that a small circle of young olive trees grows up 
around the stump of the old tree. This image recalls Ps. 128:3, although the children 
sitting around the table may be likened to olive shoots only because they owe their 
birth to one mother, just as the shoots come from one tree.”!’ 

Sir. 50:12 describes the sons of the high priest Simon as Styly ‘rzym, “cedar 
shoots.’’!® 


III. Theological Usage. If we examine the theological relevance of the verb, we ob- 
serve that Yahweh is always in the background of the “planting” imagery. In Ezekiel’s 
images Yahweh is clearly the subject in Ezk. 17:22-23; he is also the implicit subject of 
the passive forms in 17:8,10; 19:10. In the images of the devotee of the law (Ps. 1:2-3) 
and the individual who trusts in Yahweh (Jer. 17:8), it can only be Yahweh who visibly 
rewards the faithfulness of whoever worships him, represented by the image of a tree 
that always stays green and never ceases to bear fruit. 


IV. LXX. The LXX uses (Kata)phyteiein (also used for nf”) to translate st! in Ezk. 
17:22-23; 19:10; Ps. 1:3; 92:14(13); it similarly uses neöphytos for Stil in Ps. 128:3. In 
Jer. 17:8, however, the LXX uses euthénein for Stl and in Ezk. 17:8,10 piainein. In Sir. 
50:12 blästema is used for Si, 
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I. Etymology and Occurrences. II. Usage: |. General; 2. Tree: 3. Fruit. III. 1. LXX; 2, Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Occurrences. In all probability Heb. fend, “fig tree, fig,” is a 
primary noun cognate with Akk. fittu (pl. tindtu);! Pun. tyn;? Imperial Aram. tyn; Jew- 
ish Aram. tnh, finta’> Syr. tetta’ (pl. tënë), Mand. tina;* and Arab. fin. The word oc- 
curs 38 times in the OT, distributed relatively evenly among the various literary genres. 


H. Usage. 

|. General. The fig tree (Ficus carica) is mentioned as one of the most important 
cultivated flora of Palestine (e.g., Nu. 13:23; Dt. 8:8 — along with grapes and pome- 
granates).> The tree produces two crops each year. The first fruit is set in April, before 
the appearance of foliage (cf. Mk. 13:28 par.); even such unripe fruit (paggim, Cant. 
2:3) is edible. The first ripe figs (bikkürä, Isa. 28:4; Jer. 24:2; Hos. 9:10; Mic. 7:1) ap- 
pear in June, from plantings set out in the fall; they are delicious and very popular. Au- 
tumn figs (fé@nd) are harvested from August through October. 


2. Iree. a. After the fall, Adam and Eve try to make their first clothing out of fig 
leaves (Gen. 3:7). Whether the lobate form of these leaves made them particularly un- 
suitable for this purpose® or their size made them particularly suitable (as many think) 
may be left an open question. 

In the land of Canaan, to which Yahweh ts bringing his people, fig trees grow along- 
side grapevines and olive trees (Dt. 8:8); the spies bring back grapes, pomegranates, 
and figs when they return from the land (Nu. 13:23). The wilderness, by contrast, is no 
place for these gifts of God (Nu. 20:5; the worshipers of Baal in Hos. 2:14[Eng. 12] 
consider them the gifts of “their lovers”). 
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It is a great misfortune when fig trees and grapevines (and occasionally other fruit 
trees) are destroyed by enemies or a natural catastrophe, or fail to bear fruit. According 
to Hos. 2:14(12), Yahweh will lay them waste as a punishment for idolatry; in Joel 
1:7,12, and Am. 4:9, locusts have destroyed them; in Jer. 5:17 they are laid waste by 
enemies (prophecy of divine punishment). According to Jer. 8:13, the failure of the 
crop is a punishment sent by God; similarly in Hab. 3:17, in the context of a lament. 
According to Hag. 2:19, the fig tree yields nothing because the temple has not been re- 
built. In Ps. 105, a survey of Israel’s history, destruction of fruit trees was one of the 
plagues of Egypt (v. 33). When the land is restored, conversely, fig trees and vines will 
give their full yield (Joel 2:22). In the context of the destruction of Edom, Isa, 34:4 de- 
scribes the host of heaven as withering like leaves on a vine or fruit on a fig tree. 

b. Sitting under one’s own vine and fig tree is an image of peace and security (1 K. 
5:5[4:25]; Mic. 4:4; Zec. 3:10), as is the chance to eat the fruit of the vine and the fig 
tree (2 K. 18:31//Isa. 36:16). In Prov. 27:18 this image illustrates the connection be- 
tween actions and consequences: “Anyone who tends a fig tree will eat its fruit.” 

c. The fable of Jotham (Jgs. 9:7-15) is a special case. The fig tree is one of the trees 
that refuse the request of the other trees to reign over them: “Shall I stop producing my 
sweetness and my delicious fruit, and go to sway over the trees?” 


3. Fruit. a. Pressed figs were made into cakes (d‘béld), especially to serve as food 
for a journey (1 S. 25:18; 30:12; 1 Ch. 12:41; Jth. 10:5). According to Isa. 38:21//2 K, 
20:7, a paste made from such cakes was applied to a boil on Hezekiah’s skin to heal it. 

b. Jer. 24:1-10 describes a vision of two baskets of figs. One contains “very good 
figs, like first-ripe figs (féné habbakkuröt),” the other very bad (ra‘6t) figs. The good 
figs symbolize the exiles from Judah, the bad figs those who remained behind in Jeru- 
salem. The same image appears in Jer. 29:17, in the prophet’s letter to the exiles, which 
describes the inhabitants of Jerusalem as rotten figs that cannot be eaten. 

c. Nah. 3:12 compares the fortresses of Nineveh to first-ripe figs (bikkiirim), which 
fall with ease when the tree is shaken. 

d. Neh. 13:15-22 attacks the failure to obey the Sabbath commandment: on the Sab- 
bath people tread winepresses and sells wine, grapes, figs, and other commodities in 
Jerusalem — obviously everyday necessities. 


III. |. LXX. Depending on the meaning in each text, the LXX translates fend with 
either syké (24 times)/sykon (bis), “fig tree,” or sykon, “fig” (12 times). 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls tnh occurs 3 or 4 times. The text of 
40378 11 6 (restored) follows the description of the land in Dt. 8:8. Here, and in 
40365a 2 1:3, fnym parallels rmwnym. In 4Q379 26 1 ht’[Iny]m is a possible reading, 
but there is no extant context. Finally, the purchase contract Mur 30:18 uses fnym in 
describing what has been sold, 
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I. Etymology and Occurrences. II. Usage. HI. Sirach. IV. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Occurrences. The vb. fr I is found in only one OT text: Isa. 
44:13, with reference to the manufacture of idols. Here it occurs twice in the piel and 
means “sketch, mark out”! Jenni sees behind these meanings the common element 
“make contours,” 

The boundary descriptions in Joshua use a vb. tr II (qal); it clearly means “make a 
bend.” It appears in this sense in Josh. 15:9,11; 18:14,17; 19:13 (cj.),° obviously as a 
technical term for a “conspicuous change in the direction of a boundary’* separating 
two tribes at a prominent landmark. Thus this term belongs theologically to the lexical 
field of the tribal territories and their boundaries, behind which stands the effort to de- 
scribe the land and the portions allotted to the tribes as precisely as possible, so as to 
make visible on a map the fulfillment of Yahweh’s promise.’ 

The noun fö’ar, “form, appearance,’ occurs 15 times (plus 6 times in Sirach). It is 
impossible to determine whether the verb is a denominative from the noun or fo ar de- 
rives from the verbal root. A derivation from r’h (with transposition), “see,” has not 
found much support. Neither does a derivation from tws “spy out,’ appear cogent. 

A noun fr is attested in Phoenician, The Eshmunazar inscription states that whoever 
opens the tomb and removes its bones will have neither root nor fruit nor fr among 
those who live under the sun.* Here fr appears to be tantamount to “honor,” a meaning 
that seems to derive from the magnificent appearance (of the tree).” Therefore Dahood 
has proposed the meaning “beauty.”!” Greenfield is not happy with the meaning “fine 
appearance,” suggesting that a “transcendental quality” is implied.!! 

There are two Neo-Punic occurrences.!? In the first, Donner and Röllig!? suggest 


tö’ar D. J. Kamhi, “The Term fo‘ar in Hebrew and Its Status as a Grammatical Category,” 


BSOAS 34 (1971) 257-72. 


. HAL, Il, 1676. 
. HP, 214. 
. See BHS. 
. ©. Bachli, ZDPV 89 (1973) 1-14, esp. 8. 
.M. Sæbø, ZDPV 90 (1974) 14-37. 
. GesB, 869. 
. P. Haupt, FS W. R. Harper, Il (Chicago, 1908), 134. 
. KAT 14.12. 
. Y. Avishur, UF 8 (1976) 5-6. 
10. M. Dahood, “Phoenician Elements in Isaiah 52:13-53:12.” in H. Goedicke, ed., Near 
Eastern Studies in Honor of W. F. Albright (Baltimore, 1971), 66. 
11. J. C. Greenfield, “Scripture and Inscription,” in ibid., 253-68, esp. 265. 
12. KAI 119.7; 138.5. 
13. KAY, II, 124, 137. 
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the meaning “honor”; the latter clearly has to do with the “form” of the altars.!* 
Tomback interprets these texts in an entirely different sense, proposing the meaning 
“clan, extended family” on the basis of a different etymology.!? Finally, there is a fem. 
PN Te 

The root also appears in Aramaic dialects, including Christian Palestinian fr, “ex- 
amine, consider,”!’ and Syr. ta’ar, “note, perceive,” as well as Arab. ta`ara with ‘ilā, 
“stare at”18 


II. Usage. With the meaning “form, figure,” tõ ar can be used in an entirely neutral 
sense, as in | S. 28:14: when the medium at Endor has conjured up the spirit of Sam- 
uel, Saul asks, “What is his fö ar?” i.e., “What does he look like?” In the great majority 
of cases, however, the word expresses a positive or (more rarely) negative judgment. 
Gideon’s brothers, who had been killed by Zebah and Zalmunna, looked like sons of a 
king (Jgs. 8:18). Saul praises David as an 7s tō `ar, a man of (fine) figure (1 S. 16:18). 
David’s son Adonijah is töb-tö ar m”öd, “of very excellent figure” (1 K. 1:6). The 
noun is often used in combination with yapeh, “beautiful, comely.” For example, the 
Dtr law envisions the case of a man who finds among the prisoners of war a woman 
“comely of figure” (y‘pat-to‘ar, Dt. 21:11); Abigail is described as tobat-sekel wipat 
tö ar, “fine of mind and comely of figure” (1 S. 25:3). 

We often find fö’ar paired with mar’eh, “appearance.” Joseph is “comely in form 
and appearance” (Gen. 39:6); similarly, in contrast to Leah, Rachel is y‘pat-toar wipat 
mar éh (Gen. 29:17). Esther, finally, is described in the same terms (Est. 2:7). The ser- 
vant of God in Deutero-Isaiah is described in opposite terms: his t'ar was not that of 
mortals, he looked inhuman (Isa. 52:14), he had no fo‘ar and no hädär (“majesty, 
beauty”) (53:2), so that there was nothing pleasing in his appearance. Elsewhere hädär 
generally refers to royal majesty; the Psalms often apply it to Yahweh (e.g., Ps. 
104:1).'9 

In Lam. 4:8 fo ar has negative connotations: the princes of Zion were once white as 
milk and snow, ruddy as coral; now their aspect (fo ar) is blacker than soot. Thus has 
the glory of Zion been transformed. 

We also find fo ‘ar used in the description of the cows seen by Pharaoh in his dream: 
the first were well nourished and lovely in fo ar; the others were scrawny and ugly 
(rä’öt) in to’ar (Gen. 41:18-19). Finally to‘ar appears in Jer. 11:16: once Israel was an 
olive tree, fair with goodly fruit (ypeh pri-tö ar);?" now, however, Yahweh who 
planted it has pronounced evil against it. 


14. See also DISO, 323. 

15. Tomback. 337. 

16. Benz, 185, 427-28. 

17. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin. 1903), 217. 
18. Lane, I/1, 292. 

19. G. Warmuth, — Ill, 335-41, esp. 337-38. 

20. On this phrase see Avishur, UF 8 (1976) 5-6. 
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HI. Sirach. The 6 occurrences of fo ar in Sirach are all quite different. Sir. 11:2 cau- 
tions against judging individuals on the basis of their looks or appearance. In 16:1 we 
read: “Do not wish for comely (fö ar) children if they are worthless.” According to 
42:12, a father should not allow his daughter to parade her fo ‘ar (beauty) before a man. 
The text of 42:25 and 43:9 is corrupt. Finally, 43:9 calls the stars the fo ar (beauty) and 
hadär (glory) of the heavens. 


IV. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The usual LXX translation is eidos, but once Opsis 
is used. In 1 S. 28:14 the LXX paraphrases. In Sirach kdllos is used 3 times and eidos 
once; twice we find paraphrases, 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls fr appears only in 4Q525 14 1:12 (tw’rkh); the fragmentary 
text provides no context. 
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I. 1. Etymology: 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning; 4. LXX and Vulgate. II. Noah’s Ark: 
|. Description: 2. Background: 3. Religious Significance: 4. Dead Sea Scrolls. II. Moses’ Ark: 
|. Description; 2. Background; 3. Religious Significance. IV. Summary. 


I. |. Etymology. HAL! rightly states that in Hebrew there is only one noun AIN and 
that it is an Egyptian loanword,? even though we cannot say with certainty? whether it 
reflects Egyp. db3t, “reliquary, coffin,’* or (more likely) tb.t, “box.” 


2. Occurrences. The noun febä occurs 28 times in the OT: 26 times in Gen. 6-9 and 
twice in Ex. 2. It occurs 14 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


tebä. C. Cohen, “Hebrew tbh: Proposed Etymologies,” JANES 4 (1972) 36-51; M. Harl, “Le 
nom de l'arche de Noé dans la Septante,” Alexandrina. FS C. Mondésert (Paris, 1987). 15-41: 
R. Largement, “Le thème de l’arche dans les traditions suméro-semitiques,” Mélanges bibliques. 
FS A. Robert (Paris, 1957), 60-65; A. Parrot, The Flood and Noah's Ark (Eng. tr. New York. 
1955): H. Graf Reventlow, "Arche. BHAW, I. 125; E. Ullendorff, “The Construction of Noah's 
Ark.” VT 4 (1954) 95-96; P. Weimar. “Arche.” NBL, I, 160-61. 


. HAL, Il, 1677-78. 

. Contra H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdwörter (Leipzig, 1917), 45: elippu tebita. 
. As pointed out also by W. H. Schmidt, Exodus 1-6. BK U/1 (1988), 69. 

. GesTh, 1481. 

. C. Westermann, Genesis /—//. CC (Eng. tr. 1984), 420, 
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3. Meaning, Our word means “box”; it denotes both the ark built by Noah and the 
papyrus container holding the baby Moses. 


4. LXX and Vulgate. The LXX uses hë kibātős to translate the noun in the story of 
the deluge, but it also uses this term for the ark of the covenant. For the papyrus con- 
tainer in the story of Moses’ birth it uses he thibis. The Vg. uses fiscella, “basket,” for 
the latter and arca (whence Eng. “ark”) for the “box” built by Noah. 


H. Noah’s Ark. 

|, Description. It is generally accepted that the story of the deluge is an artful lit- 
erary structure composed by R” from two originally independent narrative stands, 
generally referred to as J and P." The building of the ark is described only once, in 
Gen. 6:14-16 (P), because the parallel account of J was sacrificed.’ P describes the 
ark as a large rectangular box 300 cubits long, 50 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high, 
made of coniferous wood and covered inside and out with pitch. It has three decks 
with cabins, a door in its side, and a skylight in its roof. Thus the ark is not a ship or 
a shiplike vessel,’ but a kind of houseboat,'” “intended simply to stay afloat, not to 
sail.”"!! 


2. Background. That the ark belongs to a non-Israelite tradition is suggested by the 
fact that “there are a number of words that do not, or scarcely ever, occur again in the 
OT: 72N... , 754, 953, and W%."!? The special vocabulary was borrowed along with 
the narrative material. The similarity to tablet 11 of Gilgamesh points to the Sumerian- 
Babylonian region. But the Sumerian account uses ma-gar, “enormous ship,” and the 
Babylonian account has elippu rabitu, “large ship.” whereas the OT uses the Egyptian 
term for “box.” It follows that P is not literarily dependent on the Mesopotamian tradi- 
tion: either both this tradition and P go back to a common ancestor, now lost,!? or P 
draws on a tradition that developed within Israel, incorporating Egyptian elements.'* 


3. Religious Significance. In P the religious significance of the ark is illustrated by 
the “solemn procession” !? of Noah, his family, and the animals when they enter and 
exit the ark. The ark is accorded the status of a cultic site, and the preservation of those 
within it is understood as a cultic act initiated by God. This observation accords with 
the fact that the ark preserved Noah and his fellow passengers on account of their faith- 


6. Ibid., 424-25. 

7. Ibid., 449; G. von Rad, Genesis. OTL (Eng. tr. *1972), 119-20. 
8. Parrot, 19; L. Ruppert, Genesis. FzB 70 (1992), 327-28. 

9. Contra O. Procksch, Genesis. KAT 1 (?1924), 470. 

10. Von Rad, Genesis, 127. 

ll. RAB, I, 264. 

12. Westermann, Genesis /—//, 420, 

13. Ibid.; also von Rad, Genesis, 123-24. 

14. J. Skinner. Genesis. ICC (1910), 177-78. 

15. Westermann, Genesis I-I I, 436, 452. 
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ful obedience.'© The deliverance of humanity in the form of a family!’ is an expression 
of OT anthropology; the covenant following emergence from the ark is a form of divine 
assurance that merely “guarantees continuation of the world.”!® The ark serves as the 
locus and instrument for preserving faithful Noah from the catastrophe of the deluge. 
This is also the symbolic significance of the ark in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 


4. Dead Sea Scrolls. The occurrences of the noun in the Dead Sea Scrolls all refer to 
the ark of Noah, The entrance into the ark two by two in CD 5:1 (bis) reflects Gen. 7:9; 
IQapGen 10:12 cites Gen. 8:4, and the 11 occurrences in 4Q252-254 = 4QpGen** 
(40252 1 1:10,13,15,21; 2:2,4; 40253 1 4, 40254 15 2,7[bis],9) all refer to Gen. 6-9, 


HI. Moses’ Ark. 


|, Description. Unlike Noah’s ark, the container holding Moses is made of papyrus 
(gome’ = Egyp. km3) and plastered with bitumen and pitch (Ex. 2:3). It can float on the 
Nile and eventually becomes lodged among the reeds (sup, v. 5). 


2. Background. The words used here are Egyptian loanwords; the narrative exhibits lo- 
cal Egyptian color.!? As the “closest parallel,’ Schmidt! cites the story of Sargon’s birth.*! 


3. Religious Significance. Like the story of Noah, the story of Moses’ birth is depen- 
dent on other material; it too is concerned with the preservation of an individual, 
namely Moses. In contrast to Noah, however, the preservation of Moses is not a reward 
for religious conduct. It is due entirely to human actions. 


IV. Summary. In each case the fébd serves “to rescue a person crucial to the future 
course of history.” Both stories narrate something that is “not a miracle,” something 
that is wondrous but not miraculous.> Schmidt decides to leave open the question 
whether the two legends of the “saving box” have common traditio-historical roots, al- 
though traditio-historical independence is more likely. In either case there is no justifi- 
cation for understanding Gen. 6 as a type for Ex. 2 and interpreting “Moses as a second 
Noah or Moses’ deliverance of his people as a new creation.” 


Zobel; 


16. Von Rad. Genesis, 120; Skinner, Genesis, 178. 
17. Westermann, Genesis l-i, 425-26. 

18. Ibid., 471. 

19. Schmidt, Exodus I: 1-6. BK II (1988), 58, 69, 
20. Ibid., 57. 

21. AOT?, 234-35. 

22. Schmidt, Exodus, 68-69. 

23. Ibid.; 75. 

24. Ibid., 69. 
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I. Etymology and Occurrences. Il. Usage: 1. Literal Meaning; 2. Figurative Meaning. 
Ill. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Occurrences. The noun fbüä derives from — 8712 bô’ and 
means “that which comes in,” hence “income, produce, yield?” — particularly “har- 
vest,” but also “revenue.” There is a similar word in Ugaritic: [w/]brk tt tbut, “to bless 
the offering of the yield.”! An analogous semantic development may be observed in 
Akk. erbu(m), irbu, “income,” from erebu(m), “enter,” Syr. “lalta, “fruit, yield,” from 
‘al, “enter,” and Arab. gallat, “firstfruits, profit, yield,” from galla, “enter.” 

The word occurs 42 times; it appears also in the SP and LXX versions of Ex. 
22:4(Eng. 5) and Sir. 6:19, and possibly Am. 6: 1bß.* Of these occurrences, 18 are in P3 
including 11 in H (9 in Lev. 25; also Ex. 23:10, in the same context), 5 in Deuteronomy 
(Dt. 33:14 E?), and 8 in Proverbs. 

In construct phrases the following nouns appear as nomen rectum with f*bita: 
“damä, eres, goren, dagan, zera’, yegeb, kerem, sädeh, s‘pdatayim, and Semes; the fol- 
lowing appear as nomen regens: ma“sér, p*ri, rē šit, and (metaphorically) sahar. Re- 
lated nouns in the lexical field include above all p“ri (also with “damd, ‘eres, kerem, 
sädeh), y*biil (also with “damd, eres), and qasir. 


II. Usage. 

|. Literal Meaning. a. In legal contexts fbü’ä denotes the produce of a field. When a 
field is sold it remains in the possession of the purchaser only until the following Jubi- 
lee Year; then it returns to its original owner. The selling price is determined by the 
number of “crop years” (s*né-f*bi ot, Ley. 25:15; shortened to mispar fbü’öt in v. 16). 
During the 7 years of famine, the Egyptian farmers are forced to sell their land to Pha- 
raoh; as tenants, they are to give one-fifth of the harvest (fbi# tf) to Pharaoh (Gen. 
47:24). In Ezekiel’s vision the produce of the land surrounding the Levitical cities is to 
be food for the workers of the city (Ezk. 48:18). 

In Ex, 22:4(5) the SP and LXX (and also 4Q158) include an addition stating that 
someone whose livestock grazes over someone else's field is to make restitution from 
the produce of his own field (MT says simply “from the best of his field’’).° 

b. In cultic contexts in one way or another the produce of the land is to be recog- 


. KTU 1.15, V, 11: cited from J. C. de Moor and K. Spronk, UF 14 (1982) 179. 

. AHw, I, 233-34. 

. Wehr, 679: cf. HAL, II, 1679. 

. W. L. Holladay, VT 22 (1972) 107-10. 

. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 261 n. 54; always with reference to the harvest: 322 
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. A. Toeg. Tarbiz 39 (1969/70) 223-31, 419. 
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nized as God’s gift. The beginning of the Festival of Booths is set by Ley. 23:39 as the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month, the time when the produce of the land (bu at 
hd dares) is harvested. Dt. 16:13 speaks of a threshing floor and a winepress, but does 
not use the word fbü‘ä. V. 15, however, associates the festival with the rejoicing of the 
farmers because God has blessed their produce and their labor. 

The laws governing the Sabbatical Year (Ex. 23:10-11; Lev. 25:2-7) require that 
field (sadeh) and vineyard (kerem) be cultivated for six years and their produce har- 
vested; in the seventh year whatever grows of its own accord (f*bit'd, Lev. 25:7) is allot- 
ted to slaves, partial citizens, and animals. After seven sabbath cycles, the fiftieth year 
is celebrated as a Jubilee Year; fields and vineyards remain uncultivated, But Yahweh 
promises to bless the land in the sixth year so that it yields a triple crop (‘asd f*biid, 
Lev. 25:20-21).’ During the eighth year one can still eat “the old crop (ba’ä),” until 
the harvest comes in the ninth year (v. 22; secondary’). 

The laws governing the mixing of species (ki/‘ayim) include a ban on planting other 
plants in a vineyard; if a second kind of seed is planted, the whole yield is forfeited to 
the sanctuary (figdas), both the crop sown and the yield of the vineyard (fbiat 
hakkerem, Dt. 22:9; cf. Lev. 19:19). The prohibition may be directed against alien mag- 
ical or cultic practices,’ or it may be based on practical considerations. !° 

Dt. 14:22 requires that every year a tithe!! be brought from all the yield of the seed 
(tbü’at zar'ekä) that the field produces (yOsé’ sädeh). The tithe is to be eaten “in the 
presence of Yahweh” (v. 23), so that the people may learn to fear God. Every third year 
“the full tithe of the produce” is allotted to the Levites and the poor (vv. 28-29). Ac- 
cording to Nu. 18:21-32, the Levites receive the tithe of the yield of fields and vine- 
yards, of which they give “the best” (heleb) to “the priest Aaron” as an offering 
(frümä), a “tithe of the tithe” (vv. 25-32). The remainder then goes to the Levites, as 
though it were the produce of their own fields and vineyards (v. 30). Each Levite and 
his household may eat it anywhere, as payment for his service at the tent of meeting. In 
2 Ch. 31:5 we find an account of how this law was fulfilled in the time of Hezekiah. 
One passage in Proverbs (3:9-10) alludes to such a cultic offering: “Honor Yahweh .. , 
with the firstfruits (re’sit) of all your produce, that barns and winepresses may be 
filled” with the gifts bestowed by God.!- 

The fruit of a tree is considered “uncircumcised” (‘dré/) for the first three years; in 
the fourth year it is set apart as a festal offering to Yahweh. Not until the fifth year may 
it be eaten freely, “that the yield (tebu’a) may be increased” (Lev. 19:23-25). 

c. Narrative texts, too, often speak of the produce of the land. After crossing the Jor- 
dan, the Israelites eat for the first time the produce (tebü’ä, here “grain”) of the land of 
Canaan (Josh. 5:11-12). After living in the land of the Philistines for seven years, the 


7. Cf. M. Noth, Leviticus. OTL (Eng. tr. 1965), 188. 

8. Ibid. 

9. P. C. Craigie, Deuteronomy. NICOT (1976), 290. 

10. A. D. H. Mayes, Deuteronomy. NCBC (1981), 307-8. 
11. = WYA maser 

12. W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 293-94. 
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Shunammite woman returns, receives her property back at the command of the king, 
and is able to enjoy the produce of her field (fbü ör hassädeh, 2 K. 8:6). Hezekiah 
builds storehouses for grain (bü’at dagän), wine, and oil (2 Ch. 32:28). In a prayer 
Nehemiah laments the evil times: the people are enslaved and the rich yield of the land 
goes to foreign kings (Neh. 9:37). 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33:14), Joseph is promised “choice fruits of the sun 
(meged t*bu ot Semes), the rich yield of the months (y‘rahim — possibly ‘moons,’ as 
suggested by the parallelism).” Like the preceding verse, this is a fertility blessing, re- 
ferring to bounteous harvest produced by the sun and the alternation of the seasons. !3 

According to Ps. 107:35ff., God turns the desert into a fertile land, where fields can 
be cultivated to produce a fruitful yield (‘asd p*ri t*bud, v. 37). Describing the fertility 
of the land “on that day,” Isa. 30:23 says: “There will be rain... . and bread, the produce 
of the ground (fbü ar ha“damd), which will be rich and plenteous.” 

Less clear is the description of Tyre’s commerce in Isa. 23:3. The text is corrupt;!* it 
probably means that Tyre and Sidon transport the produce of the Jand to the Nile in or- 
der to sell it to other lands. Or it may mean that the produce of Tyre is sold on the 
Nile.!> 

A proverb states: “Where there are no oxen, there is no grain; abundant crops come 
by the strength of the ox” (Prov. 14:4). In other words, the labor of the oxen produces 
the harvest. Job 31:12 likens adultery to a consuming fire that uproots (or “devours to 
the root’!©) the harvest of the guilty party. 

The form /bo at*ka in Job 22:21 yields no sense. It should probably be emended to 
(bé “ka: “Be his friend and be at peace; in this way good will come to you.”!7 


2. Figurative Meaning. The word can also be used figuratively. In Jer. 2:3 Israel is 
holy to Yahweh as the firstfruits of his harvest (rë ‘Sit (bi at); all who eat of it are held 


guilty. It is forbidden to eat what is holy, especially the friimd (Lev. 22:10-16). Ac- 
cording to Jer. 12:13, Israel has sown wheat and reaped thorns, but to no profit (lo 
yo il); they are disappointed at their harvest (reading rbi‘otéhem'®). 

Wisdom literature uses ba’ä in the sense of “profit, income.” “In the house of the 
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righteous there is much treasure, but trouble befalls the income (bu a) of the wicked” 


(Prov. 15:6). “Better a little with righteousness than great profit (rob fbi ot) with in- 
justice” (Prov. 16:8). Eccl. 5:9(10): “The lover of money will not be satisfied with 
money; the lover of wealth (hdmd6n) will not be satisfied with gain”! — or: “... there 


13. Craigie, Deuteronomy, 397; but cf. E. König, Deuteronomium. KAT Ill (1917), 226-27. 

14. E. J. Kissane. Isaiah, I (71960), 248, 250, 252: O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. tr. 
1974), 160. 

15. A. Hakham, Sefer Yesha‘yahu. Da’at Migra’ (Jerusalem, 1984), in loc. 

16. N. C. Habel, Job. OTL (1985), 423, 425; “burns up”: G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 
423, 425, 

17. GK, 348d; 5. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, Job. ICC, 2 vols. (1921), II, 197; Fohrer, Hiob, 
350-51. 

18. B. Duhm, Jeremie. KHC XI (1901), 117-18. 

19. Following W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD XVI/1 (71980), 188 (cf. NRSV). 
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is no profit.”*' Prov. 10:16: “The wage (p“ullä) of the righteous leads to life, the in- 
come (fbiä) of the wicked to sin” (i.e., misfortune; or, with Winton Thomas,?! “pov- 
erty” in contrast to hayyim, “a living’’).2? 

According to Prov. 3:14, the gain (sahar) from wisdom is better than that of silver, 
and its acquisition (bü’ä) better than gold (cf. 8:19, where the fruit of wisdom and its 
“yield” are compared to gold and silver). In a similar vein, Sir. 6:19 says: “Go after her 
[sc. Wisdom] like a plower and reaper, and wait for her good harvest.” 

Metaphorically, tbi â can represent speech: “By the fruit of his mouth, everyone is 
filled; the yield of his lips brings satisfaction” (Prov. 18:20; cf. v. 21). 


HI. 1. LXX. The LXX usually translates tb â with génnéma (31 times) or karpos 
(6 times). Other translations occur on occasion. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. Most of the occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls are in frag- 
mentary texts, with no recognizable context. In 1Q22 2:11 we are told that God sends 
rain and water so that the earth may produce her harvest. In 1026 — a text that exhibits 
affinities with the wisdom text 4Q423 — we find the words: “you will be cursed in all 
your gain” (1:6//4Q413 4:2; cf. also 1:3 and 2:2//4Q423 3:2). The parallel text 4Q423 
contains additional occurrences: 5:7 speaks of “gathering your harvest in its season”; 
the context of 12:3 is fragmentary. Also fragmentary are 4Q266 12 8, 4Q299 6 2:14; 
40419 8 2:6; 40493 1 14; 40509 17 4. In 4Q251 6 7 firstborn (bkwr) and tbü’ä appear 
together, The expression pry tbw’[h] appears in an unidentified fragment (cf. Ps. 
107:37). A festival prayer (4Q508 22-23 3) contains the words: “produce of our land as 
t‘nupa’, the context is obscure. In 4Q504 6 4 bad occurs with hitbönen, “in order to 
understand” (cf. also 4Q423 5 7). In 4Q381 1 6 we find the expression kol fbu‘6t 
Sddeh,~> and in 4Q418 103 2:8 fbitat hakkerem (cf. Dt. 22:9). In the eschatological 
age of salvation, “the earth will give its fruit in its season, and its harvest will not be 
scant” (4QPs! 9:9-11).24 A similar image is used in 11QBer 1:11//4Q285 1 8: neither 
drought nor blight will afflict the harvest of the land. In short, the scrolls remain within 
the framework of OT usage. 
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I. Etymology. H. 1. Meaning and Distribution: 2. Syntagms. Ill, Theological Foci: 
|. Creation; 2. Theophany; 3. Judgment. IV. 1. Sirach; 2. LXX; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls. V. rebel. 


I. Etymology, The etymology of tebel is totally obscure. The feminine noun occurs 
36 times in the OT, never with an article; it may therefore be considered “inherently de- 
terminate.”! It also occurs only in the singular. These features suggest that febel has ac- 
quired the character of a proper name. 

Earlier scholars usually derived fébé/ from a verbal root yb/ of uncertain meaning? 
or from bil, “disperse” (tebel as denoting the lands of the Diaspora outside Israel): 
more recently, a derivation from a verbal root ‘b/,4 “dry out,” has been proposed. This 
root appears in Akk. abala(m), “dry out. The Akkadian noun fabalu means “dry 
land”;° it appears in the Amarna letters: umänu lü Sa tabali lü Sa nari, “creatures of the 
land or of the river.”/ 

This etymological connection of the noun with the verb in Akkadian misht tempt 
one to posit a similar development from the vb. Abal, “dry out,” to tébel, “dry land.” 
Such an etymology, however, has to face the problem of the missing initial X. HAL pro- 
poses an internal Hebrew development from *te’bilu to *tébilu, explaining the disap- 
pearance of the X by citing Bergsträsser.!" But Bergsträsser’s argumentation is insuffi- 
cient to account for the disappearance ofthe in this case. Therefore the etymology of 
the noun remains an open question; even the unlikely explanation of fébél as a loan- 
word from Akkadian cannot finally be rejected out of hand.!! Might the Judahites have 
brought the term with them when they returned from exile? If so, why does it not ap- 


tébél. P. Doll, Menschenschöpfung und Weltschöpfung in der alttestamentlichen Weisheit. 
SBS 117 (1985): O. Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical World (Eng. tr. 1978, repr. Winona Lake. 
1997); H. Spieckermann, Hei/sgegenwart. FRLANT 148 (1989); 1. J. Stadelmann, Hebrew Con- 
ception of the World. AnBibl 39 (1970): C. Streibert, Schöpfung bei Deuterojesaja und in der 
Priesterschrift. BEATAJ 8 (1993): J. P. Weinberg, “Die Natur im Weltbild des Chronisten.” VT 
31 (1981) 324-45, 


. Meyer, II, $96.2a. 
. Cf. BDB, 385; GesB, 281. 
. GesB, 870: cf. already Rashi, and R. Avrohom and C. Feuer, Tehilim, I (New York, 31991), 
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pear in P? In the context of creation, P uses yabbasä, “dry (land)” (Gen. 1:9-10; cf. 
8:14; Ex, 14:16,22,29),'* as the antonym of — O° yam, “sea,” the waters under the sky. 
This usage establishes yabbasd as the term denoting the “dry land,” while tēbēl appears 
to be used in a different sense. 

We also find tébél in Middle Hebrew with the meaning “world”;!? it has the same 
sense in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Dead Sea Scrolls.!* There is also an Egyptian 
Aramaic word fb/’,!> which from its context might mean “measuring line (of a surveyor)” 
(Heb. hebel). But Bowman long ago proposed interpreting tbl as “dry land” in contrast to 
water.!© The meaning of Phoen. sb/ (= tbl I) is disputed: road? chisel? inhabited world?!’ 


H. 1. Meaning and Distribution. When all is said and done, the primary meaning of 
tebel appears to be “(dry) land,” usually with emphasis on solidity and permanence.'* It 
is a term belonging to the lexical field of cosmology, and can even mean “cosmos” (Ps. 
50:12; 90:2). But since P, which is contemporaneous with most of the occurrences of 
this lexeme, uses yabbasä, tebel must embody an additional semantic component. 

The various occurrences of tēbēl reveal a remarkable tension between synonymy 
and antonymy with — FIR eres and — IITA midbar. If one refuses to be content with 
positing a general synonymy, then febé/ is best explained as the “circle of the earth” 
floating in the primordial ocean. With its distant, uninhabited, and elevated edges (cf, 
apsé- ares, “the ends of the earth,” an expression which neyertheless still implies habi- 
tation: Jer. 16:19; Ps. 22:28[Eng. 27]; etc.'’), it extends far beyond the inhabited 
world?” (cf. also the Egyptian myth of the serpent Apophis). 

Surprisingly, although the term appears primarily in the context of creation theol- 
ogy, it does not occur in the Pentateuch. This may be because febel is associated pri- 
marily not with narrative but with poetic genres that refer to cosmological and mytho- 
logical themes. 

The term tebel appears most often in the Psalms (15 times) and the late strands of the 
book of Isaiah (9 times). Next come Job (3), Jeremiah and Proverbs (2 each), and Nahum 
and Lamentations (once each). [t occurs twice in DtrH and once in ChrH. Because of 
their peculiar nature, however, these occurrences should be counted with the Psalms. 


2. Syniagms. We find tebel in a variety of syntagms: eres w“tebel (Ps. 90:2); tebél 
‘eres + suf. (Job 37:12; Prov. 8:31), the latter frequently (but probably erroneously?!) 


12. 4 V, 373-79. 

13. ANH", 438: WTM, IV, 624. 

14. Beyer, 721. 

15. DISO, 323; AP 26.4.8; > tbl I. 

16. R. A. Bowman, AJSL 58 (1941) 308, following N. Aimé-Giron, Textes arameens 
d’Egypte (Cairo, 1931), 33. 

17. DISO, 288-89. 

18. — OV mwt. 

19. — I, 361-62; GesB"®, 89-90. 

20. Keel, 42. 

21.— AN håg, esp. — IV. 246-47, 
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translated as “(his) round world” or “the circle of (his) earth.” Others include ‘aprot 
tebel (Prov. 8:26), mös“dör tebel, “foundations of the earth” (2 S. 22:16//Ps. 
18:16[15]), p*né tebel, most likely “surface of the earth” (but cf. EU: “circle of the 
earth”) (e.g., Job 37:12), and g*seh tebel, “end(s) of the earth” (Ps. 19:5[4]). The ex- 
pressions febel üm*lö’ä, “the earth and all that fills it” (Ps. 50:12; 89:12[11]), and 
tebél w*kol-se’sa@ eyha, “the earth and all that comes from it” (Isa. 34:1)?" are formu- 
laic. 

We find tebel as the subject of the following verbs: ‘m/ pual, “wilt”; nabal, “disinte- 
grate’; Sama‘, “hear” (Isa. 34:1); nasa’ (gol), “scream” (Nah. 1:5); kwn niphal, “be 
firmly established” (Ps. 93:1; 96:10); rd@‘am, “roar” (Ps. 98:7), müt, “(not) totter” 
(1 Ch. 16:30); and hyl polel, “suffer birth pangs” (Ps. 90:2). 

Almost all the verbs with tébé/ as object have God or Yahweh as subject: Sif (1 S. 
2:8), kwn hiphil (Jer. 10:12; 51:15), and yasad (Ps. 89:12), “establish”; sim, “make 
(into a desert)” (Isa. 14:17); and sapat, “judge” (Ps. 9:9[8]; 96:13; etc.). In Ps. 
77:19(18) God's lightnings light up the world; in Isa. 14:21 the successor of the king of 
Babylon will never again fill (mäle’) the world with cities. 

This survey leaves the impression that the translation “dry (or) habitable land” is too 
narrow: tebel refers to the solid earth of ancient Near Eastern cosmology, whether bi- 
partite (heaven and earth), tripartite (heaven, earth, sea), or even quadripartite (heaven, 
earth, waters above, waters below [including the netherworld]), often depicted visually, 
especially in Egypt.” 


111. Theological Foci. Almost without exception, febel is found in late OT lyric po- 
etry, in the context of early Jewish universalism. This poetry draws on the cosmology 
of the ancient Near East, which envisioned a solid disk-like earth floating on the water 
under the dome of heaven, which holds back the “waters above.” Above all stood the 
throne of God, beneath lay the netherworld, the realm of the dead. Initially, Israel had 
no term to denote all this (cf. later > 0719 ‘Glam) except “heaven and earth” (S@mayim 
wd dres). The basic meaning of febel makes it ideally suited to denote the floating 
earth, but it comes to suggest the inhabited earth and elsewhere the cosmos, the uni- 
verse (Isa. 44:24; Jer. 10:16; Eccl. 3:11; Ps. 98:7; 103:19). 


l. Creation. Just as the ancient Near East thought of the world as the creation of the 
gods, so in the OT God is the creator of all that is, including the febel. But as creator he 
is also owner: “To Yahweh belong the pillars of the earth, on them he has set the circle 
of the earth,” declares the Song of Hannah (1 S. 2:8; the image of the earth resting on 
pillars appears also in Ps. 75:4[3]; Job 9:6°*). But Yahweh can turn this world on its 
head, creating a new situation for the poor among his people. It is interesting that the 
song of Hannah approaches the theme of social justice from the perspective of creation 


22. D. Kellermann, — XII, 208-10. 
23. Keel, 15-56, esp. 56. 
24, See ibid.. 31-33, 39-40, 47. 
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the course of the lightning, which accomplishes his commands throughout the habit- 
able world (37:12-13). 

2. Theophany. God's creative power is a favorite motif in many OT theophanies. 
Nah. 1:5 (probably preexilic) presents the classic list of meteorological and seismolog- 
ical phenomena associated with theophanies in the OT. Yahweh approaches to execute 
judgment upon Nineveh; at his approach the whole universe cries aloud. In Ps. 18 the 
persecuted psalmist describes his deliverance under the aspect of a general theophanic 
intervention on the part of God. Just as Yahweh’s intervention vanquishes the forces of 
chaos and lays them bare down to the very foundations of the world (v. 16[ 15]; cf. 2 S. 
22:16),°? so he vanquishes the enemies of the psalmist (vv. 16-20[15-19]). 

Ps. 33:6-12 extols Yahweh as the mighty ruler of the universe, who has chosen Is- 
rael as his heritage through his acts in creation (vv. 6-9) and history (vv. 10-12). “All 
living creatures upon the earth are to recognize this mighty creator and preserver of the 
cosmos and live according to his design in creation and history.” Yahweh — under 
the guise of a storm god — makes the earth tremble (77:19[18]; 97:4). Such theophanic 
features play a pedagogical function in that they are intended to lead to knowledge: 
God is sovereign and dependent on no one (50:12); God's power over the waters shows 
that he is a God without equal (77:14,19[13,18]; cf. the motif of dividing the waters at 
the exodus in vv. 20-21[19-20]). Yahweh is king, and the cosmos proclaims his righ- 
teousness (97:1-6; 1 Ch. 16:30); he is incomparable and exalted far above all gods (Ps. 
97:9); he will cause Israel to flourish once more, with wonderful consequences for the 
whole world (Isa. 27:6). At the end he will judge the peoples and nations, and the 
whole world will be witness when he proclaims his verdict (Isa. 34:1). 


3. Judgment. In Lam. 4:12 the judgment on Jerusalem in 587 B.C.E. takes on cosmic 
dimensions. Jerusalem was considered impregnable, no one in the whole world could 
have thought such a catastrophe possible. The theme of cosmic judgment is frequent in 
the book of Isaiah. God’s creative might embodies the power to carry out his judgment. 
This is especially clear in the Isaiah apocalypse: the inhabited world ( eres) is laid 
waste and despoiled, so that it dries up and withers; the solid earth (tébé/) also lan- 
guishes, heaven and earth (hammarom ‘tm ha ares) perish (Isa. 24:3-4). The synony- 
mous parallelisms in this paronomastically structured poem address the whole uni- 
verse. The predicted cosmic catastrophe is due to the pollution of the earth through 
disobedience to the förd (v. 5). It is not the consequence of mythological battles but is 
brought about solely and entirely by Yahweh (v. 1). 

Justas Yahweh creates the world and endows it with fertility, so he can put an end to 
fertility throughout the world (Isa. 26:18). But the same late redactor is also convinced 
that God's judgment is a light to the world and reveals God's righteousness to the in- 


32. On the structure of the theophany account and its late preexilic setting, see Hossfeld and 
Zenger, Psalmen I, 118-22. 
33. Ibid., 209. 
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The emphasis on creation, especially in the theology of the Qumran Essene commu- 
nity, is clear in the texts governing the life of the community: God created the earth and 
the universe (tbl, 11QPs* 26:14) and has given humankind dominion over it (1QH 1:15; 
possibly also 4Q34bis 3 2:3). The human race was created to rule the world, under the 
influence of two spirits (IQS 3:18). The good spirit is to enlighten the hearts of people 
along their path btb/ (4:2). The devout worshiper praises his God before eating his fill 
of the fruit of the earth (10:15). 

At the end of time the “truth of the world” (‘mt tbl) will be made plain (1QS 4:19) 
like the sun, the “measure of the world” (1Q27 1 1:7), and knowledge will pervade the 
universe. At the end of time, finally, those who scorn God’s word will be eradicated 
from the world (mtbl, 1QS 5:19; 4Q258 1 1:11), while the members of the community 
will be like fire for the whole world (k’§ Ikwl tbl, 4Q177 6 7 = 4QMidrEschat®® 10:7).4° 

These texts, primarily from the Manual of Discipline, show clearly that fb/ was un- 
derstood in a quite indefinite sense; it may even have come to serve as a term for the 
entire universe. 

A blessing is pronounced on a devout member of the community, who will be a lu- 
minary enlightening the world with knowledge (bdt, 1QSb 4:17; cf. 1QM 8). The Da- 
mascus Document may use the word in a more specific sense: God has chosen the 
members of the community as “those who have fled the land ( rs)” in order to fill the 
world (tbl) with their seed (CD 2:12). Here the sons of truth must prove themselves 
(1QS 4:6; 40502 16 4). Here is heard the universal praise of Zion (4QPs‘ 8:9; 11QPs? 
22:12). But tbl is also the realm of the enemy (CD 20:34), who are ultimately threat- 
ened with total annihilation (1QH 3:36), for the tbl is the place of calamity (1QH 3:33). 
The messiah (?) will one day cover the whole world with his shade (1QH 6:15; 4Q428 
5 3). Possibly 4Q181(Ages of Creation) | 3 envisions the conversion of some “children 
of the world” (mbny tbl). In the Apocryphon of Joseph, tbl occurs 3 times (4Q372 | 
11,18,22): Joseph was thrown into foreign lands and scattered throughout the whole 
world. 

The fragmentary nature of many texts makes their meaning unclear (1QSb 3:19; 
1QH 6:17; 1QH fr. 18 6; fr. 28 2; 4Q169 1 9; 40219 5:14; 4Q298 I 2:5; 4Q369 | 2:7; 
40379 13 2; 30 2; 4Q418 [4 times]; 40426 | 1:9; 40433 1 5; 40443 6 2; 40461 | 7; 
40496 76 2; 40499 48 2). 


V. tebel. The noun tebel occurs only twice in the OT; it clearly denotes a “perver- 
sion”: intercourse of a woman with an animal (Lev. 18:23//20:16, without tebel) or in- 
tercourse of a man with his daughter-in-law (20:12).4! The etymology of the word is 
unclear. A derivation within Hebrew from the vb. b/l,4* “mix, confuse,” is likely. In 
Middle Hebrew we find the nouns fobla/tibla’, “perversion,” with reference to 20:12, 


40. A. Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumran-Gemeinde. STDJ 13 (1994), 
73, 78. 
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and tabläl, “confusion.”* There is no clear instance of the word in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, except possibly 4Q219 5:14, “confusion and no truth” (tbl wyn mt). 

The 2 occurrences in Ley. 17-26 associate febel explicitly with the sins against the 
will of Yahweh that are referred to elsewhere as fö’ebä, “abomination.”* Preuss ob- 
serves correctly that 18:22-23 and 20:12-13 are exceptions to this general conceptuality. 
referring to sexual sins that clearly offend against sacral law, which according to 20:1 l- 
17 are even punishable by death.* These actions are offenses against the natural order.*° 

It may be our modern sense of right and wrong that (inappropriately) sees in febel a 
more serious offense than in tô bå. Clearly these laws reflect an effort to maintain the 
purity and holiness of the community, which must display itself particularly in the pro- 
tection of the marital relationship.*’ If we follow Elliger*® in seeing the condemnation 
of bestiality — sexual relations between a woman and an animal (18:23; cf. 20:15 for 
male bestiality) — as a defense against pagan and superstitious animal cults,* then the 
offenses labeled tebel are ultimately religious offenses," punishable under sacral law. 
There is possibly some thought of Baal, who had intercourse with Anat in the form ofa 
young cow. 

Neither in Canaan nor in Mesopotamia is bestiality explicitly forbidden. Such pro- 
hibitions are found only in Hittite and Israelite law.?! 

The LXX uses two different translations: myseros in Ley. 18:23 and asebein in 
20:12. 
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I. Etymology: 1. Early Theories: 2. Ugaritic; 3, Egyptian. Il. Distribution and Semantics: 
I. Trackless Waste: 2. Desolation; 3. Lifelessness; 4. Futility: 5. Worthlessness. I. tohti 
wäböhd: 1. Cosmology; 2. Gen. 1:2: 3. Religio-historical Background. IV. Greek Versions. 
V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


1. Etymology. 

|. Early Theories, Eighteenth-century lexicographers derived foha from a hypothet- 
ical base thh, e.g., the lexicon published by Buxtorf in 1735, where it is translated 
“Inanitas, Inane, Res informis”’;! cf. also Gusset’s lexicon of 1743.7 In Maius’s 1714 
revision of the lexicon of Cocceius, it is translated “carens ordine et ornatu; ungeziert, 
eitel, öde”; the later (1777) revision of the same lexicon by Schulz connects it with 
Arab. taha’> According to Simonis (1756), the word means “vastitas, inanitas,” and 
derives from Aram. tahah, “vastus, inanis fuit.”* Gesenius grants the abnormality of 
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Hermopolis. Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Kl. 1929, 
no. 4 (1929); E. F. Sutcliffe, “Primeval Chaos not Scriptural.” Miscellanea Biblica, II (Rome, 
1934), 203-15: D. T. Tsumura, The Earth and the Waters in Genesis I and 2. JSOTSup 83 
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thh, but cites similar roots in Aramaic and Arabic and proposes a connection with 
Sa G@.° Since then, töhü has been interpreted as a segholate form (analogous to göde$ < 
quds) and assigned the meanings “vastitas, inanitas, vanitas” (“desolation” and “empti- 
ness, vanity’). The derivation of föhä from *tuhw is particularly emphasized by 
König, who also cites Arab. thum, “desertum,” and fäha, “attonitus erravit.” 

According to Meier, the root tahah has the meaning “make dense, make firm, draw 
together”; the primary meaning of föhü is “that which is drawn together; dense heap; 
rough, chaotic mass; jumble.”’ This meaning develops into “devastation, destruction, 
and desolation,” figuratively “desolation = emptiness, nothingness,” He takes Aram. 
faha to be a denominative. Maurer (1851) also posits a root thh, but assigns it the basic 
meaning “be knocked down, trampled underfoot.” Fürst (1861) takes a similar position, 
associating ihh etymologically with Heb. šā `â and semantically with the base Sawa.” 

To this day no one has been able to identify a Hebrew base. More recently, there- 
fore, föhü has been called a primary noun.!" At the same time there is continued sup- 
port for a development fuhw > tōhû.!! If this theory is correct, Middle Heb. tāhâ, Arab./ 
Aram. tuh,'? and Arab. fih, “desert,”'? are all secondary derivatives. 


2. Ugaritic. Ugaritic has a noun thw, which Tsumura (following Dussaud, Gordon, 
Caquot, et al.) considers to be related to Heb. toh and translates as “desert.”!* In one 
text the noun phrase nps Ibym thw parallels brit 'nhr bym, so that thw may be taken as 
corresponding to bym,'> A parallel text!® contains the variant [bym thwt.'’ Albright, 
Gaster, Greenstein, et al., however, associate the Ugaritic word with Arab. hawiya, “de- 
sire.” Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartín derive thw and thwt from a base “hwy (cf. Heb. 
twh). The existence of an Ugaritic word thw meaning “desert” is defended by del 
Olmo Lete.!® An article by Dietrich and Loretz!? indicates that the only form needing 
explanation is fw and that “the parallelism thw//ym” in the first text demonstrates that 
“thw is a noun, and is not to be analyzed as a finite verb form of *hwy.” It is still proba- 
bly impossible to reach an unequivocal decision." If there is an Ugaritic noun thw 
meaning “desert” or the like, there is support for an indirect visual connotation. 
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Most scholars do not posit an etymological connection — over and above simple al- 
literation — between tõōhû and the noun — OWN thöm.>? Despite the majority view that 
töhü is a West Semitic primary noun,*’ one cannot rule out the possibility of a connec- 
tion with the Egyptian base thm?! or an etymological relationship with the base thy/3. 
Egyp. thm can be a complementary form of thy/3. In an inscription of Pharaoh Mernep- 
tah,** the two verbs even appear together as terms for military actions conducted by 
Egypt's enemies and therefore are closely related semantically. 


II. Distribution and Semantics. The noun tahů occurs 40 times, 11 in the book of 
Isaiah alone. In Isa, 29:13 emendation of watt*hi to w“töhü has been proposed on the 
basis of the LXX (cf. also Mk. 7:7), but this emendation is not strictly necessary.* 
Four texts use the definite article with foAii (1 S. 12:21; Isa. 29:21; 40:23; Job 6:18). 
Besides these occurrences in the Hebrew Bible, the noun appears also in Sir. 41: 10.44 


|. Trackless Waste. In Dt. 32:10 the prepositional compound b*éhi stands in cli- 
mactic parallelism with b“eres midbär, describing the place of Jacob’s election. It is in- 
sufficient simply to suggest a geographical orientation recalling Israel’s period in the 
wilderness; the words y“lel y*Simon, “where wild beasts howl,’ amplifying bAöhd, 
show clearly that the text is meant to describe an environment of mortal peril. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of Palestinian iconography, the mention of wild beasts signals the 
sphere of menace.» 

Job 12;24 and Ps. 107:40 employ an identical image in the same way: “(God) made 
them wander in a trackless waste.” Clearly these words refer not to literal exile in a 
wasteland but to the disoriented bewilderment of those stripped of understanding by 
God. The prepositional compound appears with the article in Job 6:18, where a caravan 
that turns aside from its course (v. 18a) is described as wandering battohii — again, the 
text does not refer to the wilderness simply as a geological phenomenon; this straying 
leads to death. 


2, Desolation. A further dimension appears when föhü is used as the nomen rectum 
in a construct phrase. In Isa. 24:10 and 34:11, the two “apocalypses” of the book of Isa- 
iah speak of a coming desolation, also illustrated by the image of a hostile wasteland. 
According to 24:10, the “fohii city,” probably Jerusalem, will be a place of desolation, 
representing the state to which the “earth” has descended when Yahweh has twisted its 
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surface and scattered its inhabitants (v. 1; cf. also vv. 3-6). The noun tōhů sums up the 
details of the disaster described in the following context (vv. 11-12) — total estrange- 
ment from life. The term semantically closest to föhü is probably Sammd in v. 12a (cf. 
also Jer. 4:27). 

In a similar vein Isa. 34:11 uses the image of beasts in the wilderness to describe 
baleful desolation; the phrase “line of fohii” describes the desolate existence that 
Yahweh will impose on the land of Edom (cf. also y. 17). The discrepancy is all the 
clearer when we contrast this image with the function of the divine measuring line in 
the vision of Zec. 2:5-9(Eng. 1-5), where it symbolizes Yahweh’s all-embracing plan 
(cf. also Isa. 40:12).* 


3. Lifelessness. Another perspective appears when the noun is used with verbs that 
illustrate the process of cosmogony. According to Isa. 45:18, Yahweh did not “create” 
the earth a toh but “formed” it to be inhabitable. The synonymous parallelism of br’ 
and ysr contrasts with the antithetical parallelism of tohu vs. lassebet, which once 
again characterizes föhü as a state in which it is impossible to dwell*’ secure, i.e., a 
state unfit for human beings. The context confirms this perspective: the command to 
Jacob, “Do not seek me in fohd” (v. 19), means that God is not present in the realm of 
all that is hidden, enigmatic, alien to human life — note the parallelism with “land of 
darkness.’’*® 

Job 26:7 is obviously based on the image of spreading out (nth) the fabric of a tent; 
participial phrases describe Yahweh as spreading out Zaphon over fohü (nöteh sapon 
‘al-tohii) and hanging the earth upon “nothing” (b*/i-md). Here “Zaphon” (“the north”) 
denotes the mountain of God, which both instantiates the heavenly manifestation of 
God and provides shelter for everything that lives. Synonymous parallelism links 
Zaphon and the earth, /öhü and “nothing,” so that fohi represents the realm of 
negativity, from which the realm of life is set apart by Yahweh’s sovereign act. 

A similar act of divine sovereignty, both creative and salvific, is described in Isa. 
40:22-23, where Yahweh stretches out the heavens as a protection for earthly life 
(v. 22b) and makes the rulers of the earth “as tohi” (v, 23). Thus the arrogant are con- 
signed to the sphere of all that is alien to life. The nations, too, are “as 1ohii,” i.e., con- 
signed to the realm of lifelessness, on account of the incomparability of the God of Is- 
rael (Isa. 40:7). 


4. Futility. These images of tõhû bring us to a usage where the noun is almost equiv- 
alent to “futility,” describing particularly the works of human hands that are dedicated 
to idolatry. Deutero-Isaiah’s polemic against idolatry plays a central role here: foha 
serves to characterize those objects opposed to the obligation to serve the one and only 
God. Idols can be called ritah wātōhů (Isa. 41:29): in coordination with “wind” fohit 
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1. Cosmology, This idea takes on cosmic dimensions in the vision in Jer. 4:23: “I see 
the earth: behold — fohtt wabohii.” This statement parallels a vision of the heavens de- 
void of lights. Thus for the word pair tõhû wabohu we can claim the negative elements 
that are central to fohii by itself, the perilous, menacing phenomena of tracklessness 
and instability. Since the word böhü never occurs independently but appears only in 
these three passages, always in association with and preceded by föhü, its semantic 
contribution can only be to complement the state denoted by tõhů. 

Attempts to find an etymology for bohii among other Near Eastern languages have so 
far proved unsuccessful, ^? Neither the name of the Sumerian deity Bau nor the figure of 
Baau mentioned by Philo of Byblos is semantically or etymologically relevant.>? Analo- 
gously to fohii, however, it is possible to posita relationship with the Egyp. vb. bh3, which 
is used almost exclusively to describe the “flight” of Egypt’s enemies and may be consid- 
ered their “typical behavior.”* The panic-stricken flight of the enemy>? is the counterpart 
to the aggressive but ultimately futile agitation against the legitimate ruler, who as pre- 
server of order (Egyp. ma'at) goes against the enemy, the personification of “disorder.” 
Characteristically, the so-called Hittite treaty of Ramses II, intended as a “treaty estab- 
lishing order” par excellence, describes both enemies and fugitives as the embodiment of 
the disordered world, thus making them the subject of a special contractual agreement. 

It is therefore still legitimate to assume that the word pair toh wabéhii is grounded 
semantically in the characteristic of menacing reality that can be represented by the 
term “chaos,”° albeit with reservations.?’ In Jer. 4:23 we may note a cosmic orienta- 
tion of the expression, which envisions a “chaotic” state of the “earth” like the primor- 
dial state described in Gen. 1:2. Although the two occurrences and their contexts are 
literarily independent, common allusions are recognizable. Fishbane*’ posits a “recoy- 
ered use of the creation pattern” in Jeremiah, whereas Tsumura?? imputes to the two 
texts “a common literary tradition in their use of toh waböhü.” 


2. Gen. 1:2. Most scholars still maintain that Gen. 1:1 is an independent main 
clause. If this is not the case, the three nominal clauses making up v. 2 must be ex- 
plained syntactically either as a chain of clauses continuing the main clause beginning 
with bfré’sit in v. 1 as a pendent element,°! or else (probably better) interpret them as 
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modifying an attributive clause beginning with br, so that the main clause does not re- 
appear until v. 3.°2 The problematic syntax, which makes the assignment of v. 2 a di- 
lemma, 1s best accounted for on the basis of redaction history, by treating v. 2 as the be- 
ginning of an initial recension of P’s creation account, which was later set in the 
interpretive framework of vv. | and 3. The special position of v. 2 may also be accentu- 
ated by the criteria of poetic language.“ 

The first nominal clause in v. 2, which contains our word pair, thus characterizes the 
status®* of the earth, its condition prior to the event of creation. If we take into account 
the semantic dimension of tõhü and böhü, we see that the earth is described not simply 
as “an unproductive and uninhabited place, ® but as a hostile and uninhabitable envi- 
ronment that is transformed into a welcoming environment and given a future-oriented 
perspective only by the sovereign intervention of God the creator.°® Considerations of 
both form and content prevent interpreting thú wabohti along the lines of the “when 
...not yet” formulas found elsewhere in the Bible and in the ancient Near East, if the 
word pair is to be “less a qualitative description than a negative particle.”°/ The words 
do not convey a simple “not yet”’°® but an ominous potential. At the outset the “earth” is 
a hostile environment, but it becomes welcoming. 


3. Religio-Historical Background. Kilian was the first to interpret the word pair /ohü 
waböhü against the background of Sethe’s study of Amon and the primeval gods of 
Hermopolis. He identified fohü wäaböhü as the counterpart to a phenomenon associated 
with the primeval god Nun, more specifically the deities Heh and Heket, who embod- 
ied “infinity, boundlessness, the formlessness of the primal deep” or the mutually inter- 
changeable deities Niau, Gereh, and Tenemu as manifestations of the “passivity and in- 
activity” of Nun. Notter preferred to associate tahiti wäböhü with Niau. Subsequent 
discussion has led to a proposed identification of thw as equivalent to Heh/Hehet 
(“boundless desolation”) and bhw as equivalent to Niau/Niaut (“nothingness”’).©’ More 
recently, Keel has associated fohii wabohu with the primeval god Heh or the Hehu gods 
of “infinity,” without insisting on the “fundamental character” of Nun, 

Barta has pointed out the phonetic and functional distinction between Hah, the pri- 
meval god of “infinity,” and Huh, the “surging, swelling primal deep.” Therefore the 
analogy to the four pairs of primal deities at Hermopolis can be limited to the entities 
mentioned in the two following noun clauses in Gen. 1:2,’ so that toh wābōhů can 
still best be understood as characterizing a primordial state of “chaos.”’! The word pair 
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the eyes of God, using thw and Ab/ in parallel (1QH 7:32; cf. Isa. 49:4). A similar ex- 
pression of human lowliness appears in 1QH fr. 11:7: [pnk | |thw wysr himr](?). Simi- 
larly, in the eyes of God all nations are thw and ps (4Q504 1-2 3:3). Finally, the War 
Scroll uses the same idea to describe the godless as inclining toward thw and bhw 
(1QM 17:4); unlike faithful Israel, they have no secure foundation.” 
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I]. Etymology and Milieu: 1, Etymology; 2. Religio-historical Background, II, Meaning and 
Occurrences: |, Meaning; 2. Occurrences; 3. Lexical Field, III. Contexts: 1. Creation; 2, Chaos 
and the Exodus; 3. Cosmology. IV. LXX. V. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Milieu. 

1. Etymology. The Hebrew noun ffhöm probably derives from a Common Semitic 
term *tihdm/(at), with the basic meaning “sea.” Although the Akkadian noun Mamtu(m) 
(later fämtu|m]) is the normal word for “sea”! corresponding to West Sem. ym and 
Arab. bahr? Heb. (*hdm is not an Akkadian loanword. Because the OT uses f*hdm as a 
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proper name without the article (except in Isa. 63:13 and Ps. 106:9),* it was widely 
thought in the past that ffhöm might derive from the Babylonian sea god Tiamat. This 
theory, however, is no longer tenable, not least because there is no evidence for a shift 
of Akk. "to Heb. h;* we would expect such a loanword to have a form like *f aämä.> 
There is also no etymological support for a derivation from the verbal root hüm, 
“roar, or an association with the Egyptian root thm, which has a verbal meaning ex- 
tending “from ‘push’ through ‘press’ to “shoot’” and also appears as a noun Meaning 
“puncture wound”(?).’ 

Therefore tfhöm is probably a primary noun.® It appears in the Ebla texts in the forms 
t- a-ma-tum and t-'d-ma-tum/tiham-at-um, Closest to fhdm is Ugar. thm, “sea, the 
deep.” Apart from the dual fhmtm, we find the corresponding sg. thm (without a fem. 
ending) and the pl. thmt, Analogously to the lexical field of t“hôm,!” the nouns ‘rs, ym, 
mdbr, nhr, and Smm appear in parallel with fhm. Jewish Aram. and Syr. fhdma’ should 
be considered Hebrew loanwords. The noun is also attested in Samaritan, Imperial Ara- 
maic, and Middle Hebrew.!! Arab. tihamah is found only as a geographical term for the 
coastal plain along the southwestern and southern shores of Arabia.!* 


2. Religio-historical Background. Even though Heb. hôm cannot derive from the 
Babylonian deity Tiamat, and the common Semitic root *fhäm(at) originally denoted 
the sea as an unpersonified entity, the significance of the primeval waters in the cre- 
ation accounts of the ancient Near East indicates a mythological dimension. Behind all 
the various cosmogonies stands the shared notion that the world was created from wa- 
ter and that the earth from its first beginnings was surrounded on all sides by water. 

a. Egypt. In Egypt everything arises from Nun, the primal ocean, which surrounds 
the ordered world. From it the sun comes forth afresh each morning. It is associated 
with the notion of fertility, for the Nile is fed by its waters. This realm of Nun, to which 
neither gods nor spirits have access, is thought of “as an accumulation of primal matter, 
without light or form, "3 reflecting the sinister nature of primordial chaos. In the cos- 
mogony of Hermopolis, Nun belongs to the four pairs of primal deities that personify 
the state of the world before creation; Nun and Naunet, representing the primal ocean; 
Huh and Hauhet, endlessness: Kuk and Kauket, darkness: and Amon and Amaunet, 
wind. Being concrete, Nun and Naunet represent primal matter; the other three pairs, 
abstract in meaning, are to be understood as attributes of Nun. 
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Kilian finds here clear equivalents to the elements in Gen. 1:2 that characterize the 
state of the world before creation. He identifies fhom with Nun, hösek with Kuk, rdah 
‘lohim with Amon, and tohii waböhü with Huh. Huh is understood as expressing the 
“passivity and inactivity’ of Nun, echoed in Gen. 1:2 by tõhů wäböhü with the mean- 
ing “inactive and impassive.”!* Görg has rightly raised objections to this interpretation, 
since the syntactic structure of Gen. 1:2 requires associating ffhöm, hösek, ritah 
‘lohim, and hammayim with the Ogdoad of Hermopolis. He therefore identifies 
hammayim with Huh; Huh does not personify endlessness,!> but may be understood as 
“flowing waters” in contrast to Nun, who represents “still waters.” t° 

b. Mesopotamia. In Sumerian cosmogony all that was present before the creation of 
the world was the primal ocean Nammu, also called abzu, from which heaven and earth 
emerged. This notion also dominates Babylonian cosmogony; describing the primor- 
dial state of the world, a didactic poem on creation says: “All lands were sea.”!’ Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Berossus (ca. 300 B.C.E.) still believed that “there was a time 
when the universe was darkness and water.”!* 

Enuma Elish attests that the primal waters were not of uniform consistency. In the 
beginning there was Apsu, the progenitor, and Tiamat, the goddess of creation: “they 
had mingled their waters.”!? Apsu represented the freshwater sea, Tiamat the salt- 
water ocean, From them arose the gods. In a second phase of the theomachy that fol- 
lowed, Tiamat together with Kingu and her helpers who sowed confusion were there- 
fore vanquished and slain in battle by Marduk. He split her body in two and made one 
half into the heavens, over which he placed guardians to safeguard its waters. He 
probably created the earth from the other half, but the text is no longer clear on this 
point." 

c. Ugarit. To date there is no evidence of a creation myth in the Ugaritic texts. 
Baal’s battle with Yam is not equivalent to Marduk’s battle with Tiamat, since the latter 
does not precede creation but rather appears to presuppose the existence of the world.! 
The course and end of the conflict seem rather to correspond to the first phase of the 
theomachy in Enuma Elish, which ends with Ea’s victory over Apsu.?? There may be a 
relationship between the cosmic waters (thmtm) and El, who bears the title “creator” 
(bny bnwt). He has his dwelling place “at the source of the two rivers, at the outlet of 
the two oceans” (mbk nhrm grb ‘pq thmim).® The interpretation of this formulaic state- 
ment is disputed. All that seems certain is that the abode of El is here thought of as ly- 
ing ata mythical distance, at the end of the world, “where the waters of the upper world 
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and those of the nether world come together.”’”* But the inference that El, like Ea-Enki, 
was “the god of the depths’ is questionable.-6 

Gunkel was still able to assume that most of the OT ideas concerning creation, espe- 
cially those in Gen. |, could be traced to the Babylonian cosmogony of Enuma Elish. 
Besides similarities in the sequence of events, he took as evidence the tradition of bat- 
tle with the monster and the primordial ocean. Later scholarship, however, has shown 
that only in the rarest cases can such dependencies be truly demonstrated. The traditio- 
historical background is much broader; as a rule it cannot be restricted to a single do- 
main, whether Egypt or Mesopotamia. 


H. Meaning and Occurrences. 

1. Meaning. The religio-historical evidence makes it unlikely that in the OT thöm 
denotes primarily a “natural phenomenon.”?’ Despite all the differences between the 
ancient Near Eastern cosmogonies and the ideas of the OT, fhöm represents both the 
cosmic waters surrounding the earth and the primeval waters. Tromp has summarized 
its Meaning quite accurately: “Hebrew fhöm is a vigorous and often grim word, which 
never entirely renounced its mythical past. A primordial strength pervades thom 
throughout. It stands for: a) the primeval ocean; b) the waters round the earth after cre- 
ation, which continually threaten the cosmos; c) these waters as a source of blessing for 
the earth.”?® 


2. Occurrences. The noun fhom occurs 36 times in the OT, 22 times in the singular 
and 14 in the plural, without any noticeable difference in meaning. It is treated as both 
masculine and feminine. Almost without exception, these occurrences are in poetic 
texts, primarily in the Psalter (12 times). The language of the Psalms also appears in 
Ex. 15:5,8; Dt. 33:13; Isa. 51:10; 63:13; Jon. 2:6: and Hab. 3:10. In addition, the noun 
occurs 4 times each in Genesis, Job, and Proverbs; 3 times in Ezekiel; and in Dt. 8:7 
and Am. 7:4. 


3. Lexical Field. Only in t*hém rabbä, “great deep” (Gen. 7:11; Isa. 51:10; Am. 7:4; 
Ps. 36:7|Ene. 6]; cf. 78:15), do we appear to have a conventional expression, corre- 
sponding to mayim rabbim, “great waters.” In Ezk. 26:19 and 31:15 the latter is synon- 
ymous with fom. Indeed, > 0°73 mayim is the word most commonly associated with 
fhom, usually standing in parallel. Like the “waters of the sea” (mê yam, Ps. 33:7), the 
text may speak of the “waters of the deep” (mê f*hom, Isa. 51:10). Generally speaking, 
the lexical field of fhém is characterized by nouns that describe the cosmos: Sämayım, 
“heavens”; eres, “earth”; har, “mountain”; §°0/, “netherworld”; or that are associated 
with water: yam, “sea”; nahdr, “river”, nahal, “wadi”; ‘ayin or ma'yan, “spring”; 


24. Schmidt, Schöpfungsgeschichte, 6. 

25. Kaiser, 50, 

26. Schmidt, Schöpfungsgeschichte, 7: — 1, 244-53. 
27. C. Westermann, TLOT, 1H., 1412. 

28. P. 59. 
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noz‘lim, “streams”; m‘sild and ma“maggé-yam, “depths of the sea”; gal, “waves”; 
Sahag, “clouds”; and fal, “dew.” We also find midbar, “desert,” in passages that allude 
to God's deliverance at the Sea of Reeds (yam-süp, Isa. 63:13; Ps. 106:9). This context 
shows that fhöm takes its true meaning from the cosmic dimensions of the primeval 
waters, even though this sense appears to be attenuated in many passages (e.g., Dt. 


8:7). 


HI. Contexts. 

l. Creation. The various meanings of hôm in the OT are still best explained 
through their place and function in the texts having to do with creation.’ According to 
Ps. 104, in the beginning the fiom covered the earth “like a garment,” and its waters 
stood “above the mountains” (v. 6). Only Yahweh’s creative power (“at your rebuke 
they fled, at the sound of your thunder they were put to flight”) put an end to this grim 
state (v. 7) by establishing regular watercourses (v. 8) and fixing an impassable bound- 
ary to restrain the waters (v. 9). “The deadly water chaos becomes a fountain of life," 
as vv. 1Off. vividly describe. 

Gen. 1:2 is the passage most often discussed in connection with ffhöm.! Here t*hdém 
is among the elements that characterize the state of the world before creation, a state 
defined initially (v. 2aa) as toh’ wabohii.42 That P, like Ps. 104, is drawing on tradi- 
tional ideas is indisputable, The analogous association of “darkness,” “deep,” “wind,” 
and “water” in various ancient Near Eastern cosmogonies suggests the same conclu- 
sion.’ Here f6m is the primeval deep covered with darkness (hösek) — not, however, 
a personified entity possessing its own creative potential (cf. eres in vv. 13,24), For P 
the mythical dimension resides only in the use of fhém for the unrestrained, chaotic 
waters prior to creation, which then appear as mayim and, by virtue of God’s com- 
mand, are assigned their appropriate place in the world (vv. 6,9). 

In the deluge, however, the waters of the ffhöm become active again. Their “foun- 
tains” (ma‘y*not) burst forth and the “windows of the heavens” ( “rubbot hassamayim) 
are opened (Gen. 7:11), so that once more there is “an invasion of chaos into the cre- 
ated order.”34 When the deluge ends, the fountains and windows are shut (8:2). Unlike 
J, who describes the coming of the deluge in naturalistic terms as a rain (gesem) lasting 
40 days and 40 nights (7:12), P sees cosmic dimensions in the deluge. 

The need to restrain the primeval waters in the context of creation is also mentioned 
in Ps. 33:7 and Prov. 8:27-29. According to Prov. 8:22, wisdom was the first of God's 
works of creation. This statement is amplified in v. 24 by a clause saying that wisdom 
was brought forth “when there were as yet no depths” (b’en-thömöt). Even if this 
means that the fhomör must be included in the created world, the primary purpose of 
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29. Contra Westermann, TLOT, III, 1412-14. 

30. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150, CC (Eng. tr. 1989), 300. 

31. Schmidt, Schöpfungsgeschichte, 78-80, 178-81; Steck, 223-39, 
32. — WN roh. 

33. See 1.2 above. 

34. Westermann, Genesis I—II, 434. 
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the statement appears to be to bring out the temporal precedence of wisdom over the 
rest of creation. This precedence is lent particular weight by the reference to the “pri- 
meval depths,” which normally exist long before creation. Here wisdom is presented as 
the principle bestowing order on creation. Wisdom was present when Yahweh “estab- 
lished the heavens, .. . when he drew a circle on the surface of the deep [‘al-p‘né 
t“höm|” (v. 27). The passage reflects the notion, influenced by Babylonian cosmogony, 
that the earth is a disk surrounded and bounded by the primeval ocean,?? with the dome 
of the heavens fixed above.?° In Prov. 3:20, too, creation is due to the wisdom of 
Yahweh, for “by his knowledge the deeps (fhomot) broke open and the clouds dropped 
down dew.” 


2. Chaos and the Exodus. In the context of passages dealing with creation, the hom 
is present before the world even when it is counted among the works of Yahweh (Ps. 
148:7; Prov. 8:24). In other passages, however, the reader gains the impression that the 
primeval deep is personified. For example, it is described as “reposing beneath the 
earth” (Gen. 49:25; Dt. 33:13), as “trembling” (Ps. 77:17[16]), and as “giving forth its 
voice” (Hab. 3:10; röm yadéhii belongs with Semes in the following verse?’). Although 
the mythological background of these passages is still apparent, nowhere does fhom 
represent an independent power hostile to God. 

The latter idea appears more clearly in the context of the battle with chaos, with the 
mythical sea monsters Leviathan and the sea serpent (fannin) on the one hand and 
Rahab on the other. The first two are of Canaanite origin; Rahab may be rooted in Bab- 
ylonian mythology.*” Even though they are of different origins, these three figures are 
linked. All three appear as chaotic beings (liwyatän and tannin, Ps. 74:13-14; Isa. 27:1; 
rahab and tannin, Isa. 51:9) belonging to the sea (yam), whose chaotic power they sym- 
bolize. A distant allusion may also be present in Job 41:24(32). In God’s second re- 
sponse to Job (40:1-41:26), both the crocodile (Leviathan) and the hippopotamus (Be- 
hemoth) symbolize the sea’s chaotic power. The description of the crocodile says: “It 
leaves a shining wake behind it; one would think the deep (thêm) to be white-haired” — 
a metaphorical allusion to the water that foams behind this untamed chaotic being, 

Only in Isa. 51:9-10 and Ps. 148:7 is ffhöm associated directly with them. Ps. 148:7 
calls on the sea monsters and deeps to praise the Creator; here their mythological back- 
ground has largely vanished (cf. Gen. 1:21). Isa. 51:9-10, by contrast, refers quite ex- 
plieitly to the primordial battle with chaos. In Deutero-Isaiah, however, creation and 
history are closely related; and thus here creation is so interwoven with Yahweh's de- 
liverance at the Sea of Reeds that the drying up of the /*hom functions as the connect- 
ing link. Therefore (contra Gunkel*”) one should not argue on the basis of the parallel- 


35. 3 ŞIN tebel. 

6. A. Meinhold, Die Spriiche. ZBK 16, 2 vols. (1991), I, 145-46. 

7. BHS; W. Rudolph, Micha — Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja. KAT X11V/3 (1975). 236. 
38. — 10°19 liwyatan; > YIN tannin. 

39. — 217 rahab. 

40. P. 32; 
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ism between y@m and fhém that Rahab is a personification of fhdm.*! As the primeval 
ocean and home of Rahab, the thêm is also the water of the Sea of Reeds through 
which the Israelites escape. 

The battle with chaos is also behind Ps. 77:17(16) and Hab. 3:10. Both passages de- 
scribe the tumult of the cosmos, including the waters and the deep, at the theophany of 
Yahweh. Once again, Ps. 77 illustrates the interweaving of historical and mythological 
traditions. The way through the sea taken by Yahweh after his victory over the forces of 
chaos (v. 20[19]) turns into the path of Israel, led by Moses and Aaron (v. 21[20]). The 
identification of the battle with chaos with what happened at the Sea of Reeds is intended 
to present the miracle of Israel’s deliverance as analogous to Yahweh's act of creation at 
the dawn of time, as an archetypal act of God, an event that shakes the very cosmos. 

In Isa. 63:12ff. the parallel statements “He divided the waters before them. . . he led 
them through the depths like a horse through the desert” are grounded in purpose 
clauses: “to make for himself an everlasting name” (v. 12), “to make for yourself a glo- 
rious name” (v. 14). The simile of the desert (midbär) indicates that the fhdmdét were 
left totally dry. The corresponding description in Ps. 106:9 is preceded by another allu- 
sion to the battle with chaos: “He rebuked the Reed Sea, and it became dry” (cf. Isa. 
51:10). Here too the fhomot are the site of the exodus. In Ex. 15 they cover the chariots 
of Pharaoh, which sink into the depths (m‘sdlot) “like a stone” (v. 5), while for Israel 
they stand up as a wall and “congeal” (gapa‘) in the heart of the sea (v. 8). 

Only in Ps. 78 do the ffhömöt represent in this context not the waters of the Reed 
Sea but the miraculous provision of water in the desert. Just as Yahweh split the sea 
(v. 13), so he split the rocks in the wilderness, from which water poured in abundance, 
as from the primeval deep (v. 15). 


3. Cosmology. In the contexts discussed above, t“hôm stands in the broadest sense 
for the primeval deep, bounded by God at creation. Thus the word suggests the dawn of 
time and a place far beyond the domain accessible and visible to human beings. It is 
therefore easy to understand that wisdom literature uses the noun in passages reflecting 
on Yahweh’s creative power and inscrutable ways. According to Job 38:29-30, it is 
Yahweh who brings forth ice and hoarfrost, so that even the surface of the deep (p*né 
thom) appears frozen (/akad hithpael). The point is not so much that the deep freezes 
like other water but that Yahweh can turn even the fhdm to ice.** Spatial remoteness is 
conveyed when, in response to the question of where wisdom may be found, even the 
thom must confess: “It is not in me” (28:14), or when Job is asked: “Have you come to 
the springs of the sea or walked to the recesses of the deep?” (38:16). This last passage 
strongly recalls the description of El’s dwelling place.* 

The fhomot ha ares are “the subterranean waters of chaos, through which the de- 
ceased enters ?1NW. They represent the ‘area of death.””+* Therefore the psalmist bears 


41. — XIII, 356. 

42. O. Keel, Jahwes Entgegnung an Ijob. FRLANT 121 (1978), 58 n. 211. 
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I. Etymology. Occurrences, Meaning. Il. Lists, HI. The “Book” of the to/‘dot. IV, The röldör 
Formula. V. Heaven and Earth. VI. LXX. VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology, Occurrences, Meaning. The noun /ö/’döt occurs only as a construct 
plural; it derives from the root > 77? yalad and is related to the hiphil hölid.! There are 
39 occurrences in the OT, all in relatively late strata (P) and texts: fol/‘détam (12 times 
in Nu. 1:20-42); /%6l%ddtam (Gen. 10:32; 25:13; Ex. 6:16,19; 28:10 [k*t6l*dotam|]: 
I Ch. 5:7; 7:2,4,9; 8:28; 9:9,34; 26:31 [(%6l%dotayw]), zeh seper téldot (Gen. 5:1); 
elleh tol*dot PN (Gen. 2:4; 6:9; 10:1; 11:10,27; 25:12,19; 36:1,9; 37:2; Nu. 3:1; Ruth 
4:18); @lleh töl'dötäm (1 Ch. 1:29). “From the basic sense of the [substantive] it really 
means begetting, fathering, from which there has been a linguistic development to 


(al‘dor. E. Blum, Die Komposition der Vätergeschichte. WMANT 57 (1984), esp. 432-46; 
J. Brinktrine, “Gen 2.4a, Überschrift oder Unterschrift?” BZ 9 (1965) 277, D. T. Bryan, "A 
Reevaluation of Gen 4 and 5 in the Light of Recent Studies in Genealogical Fluidity,” ZAW 99 
(1987) 180-88; K. Budde, "Ellä toledoth,” ZAW 34 (1914) 241-53: idem, “Noch einmal ‘Ella 
toledoth, " ZAW 36 (1916) 1-7; J. Cohen, “These Are the Generations of Isaac,” Jewish Bible 
Quarterly 19 (1991) 260-64; O. Eissfeldt, “Biblos geneseös,” K/Schr, II (1966). 458-70: 
K. Friis Plum, “Genealogy as Theology,” SJOT 3 (1989) 66-92; V. Fritz, “Das Geschichts- 
verstandnis der Priesterschrift,”’ ZTK 84 (1987) 426-39: W. Gross, “Jakob der Mann des 
Segens,” Bibl 49 (1968) 321-44; R. S. Hess, “The Genealogies of Genesis 1—11 and Compara- 
tive Literature,’ Bibl 70 (1989) 241-54; A. Jepsen, “Zur Chronologie des Priesterkodex,’ ZAW 
47 (1929) 251-55; M. D. Johnson, Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies. SNTSMS 8 (71988): 
J. Kegler, Politisches Geschehen und theologisches Verstehen. CThM As (1977) 19-25: 
K. Koch, “P — kein Redaktor,” VT 37 (1987) 446-67; H.-J. Meysing, “Contribution a l'étude 
des généalogies bibliques,” RSR 39 (1965) 209-29: M. Oeming, Das wahre Israel. BWANT 
128 (1990): J. Prewitt, “Kinship Structures and the Genesis Genealogies,” JNES 40 (1981) 87- 
98: B. Renaud, “Les généalogies et la structure de l’histoire sacerdotale dans le livre de la 
Genèse.” CRO 48 (1986) 595-608; J. M. Sasson. “A Genealogical ‘Convention’ in Biblical 
Chronography?” ZAW 90 (1978) 171-85; J. Scharbert, “Der Sinn der Toledot-Formel in der 
Priesterschrift, in H. J. Stoebe, ed., Wort, Gebot, Glaube. FS W. Eichrodt, AThANT 59 (1970), 
45-56: N. Steinberg, “The Genealogical Framework of the Family Stories in Genesis, Sem 46 
(1989) 41-50; 5. Tengström, Die Toledotformel und die literarische Struktur der 
priesterlichen Erweiterungsschicht im Pentateuch. CBOT 17 (1982); H. N. Wallace, “The 
Toledot of Adam,” in J. A. Emerton, ed., Studies in the Pentateuch. SVT 41 (1990), 19-31; 
P. Weimar, "Aufbau und Struktur der priesterschriftlichen Jakobsgeschichte.” ZAW 86 (1974) 
174-203: idem, “Struktur und Komposition der priesterschriftlichen Geschichtsdarstellung,” 
BN 23 (1984) 81-134; idem, “Die Toledot-Formel in der priesterlichen Geschichts- 
darstellung.” BZ 18 (1974) 65-93; J. P. Weinberg. “Das Wesen und die funktionelle 
Bestimmung der Listen in I Chr 1-9." ZAW 93 (1981) 81-114; E. Zenger, Gottes Bogen in den 
Wolken. SBS 112 (1983), esp. 137-66. 
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mean people who are related”: offspring, descendants.? In the töl@döt formula (’elleh 
töldöot PN), however, which sometimes appears apart from the genealogy proper with 
its list of names, the contextual meaning is more like “(family/clan) history.” In Gen. 
2:4 the meaning is actually “beginnings.” But the basic meaning is always present to 
some extent, at least in the texts belonging to P. Since these were interpolated into the 
existing narrative complex during the final redaction of the Pentateuch, the context is 
lost to the reader (cf. 25:19-35:29; 37:2-50:13; also 6:9-9:28, where P had already in- 
serted extensive narrative material between the földöt formula and the notice of 
Noah’s death). Thus föl'döt acquired a sense going beyond its basic meaning 
ready in P, but even more in the final form of the patriarchal narrative. What the word 
seeks to convey in the fo/‘dét formula must be determined from its context in P, since 
the formula belongs to P. 

Ethnologists and sociologists have put forward various interpretations of the OT ge- 
nealogies; these are summarized by Oeming.* The significance of genealogy in a “seg- 
mented society” as defining the ethnic obligation of mutual aid is cited increasingly by 
scholars interpreting Israel’s beginnings (Sigrist, Malamat, Schafer-Lichtenberger, 
Lohfink). The patrilineal social structure later finds expression in criticism of the mon- 
archy (Criisemann, Gottwald) or contrariwise in legitimation of the Davidic dynasty 
(Prewitt). Oeming summarizes the function and significance of the genealogies: they 
influence law (e.g., inheritance), politics (e.g., legitimation), sociology (e.g., prestige), 
history (source for historiography), psychology (e.g., identity), and religion (e.g., elec- 
tion, fatherhood of God).? 


al- 





II. Lists. Nu. 1:20-47 (PS) provides a theoretical muster roll of all able-bodied Isra- 
elite males in a highly formalized list of the twelve tribes, omitting Levi and splitting 
Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseh. The descendants (föl‘döt) are identified by clans 
(mispahot) and extended families (“ancestral houses”: bêt ‘a@bdt), according to the 
number of their names (“individually, every male” in vy. 20,22). The result is an offi- 
cial register of available able-bodied men, categorized by their descent. This register 
ensures that all and only those are included who belong to a tribe through their ex- 
tended family and clan, and hence to Israel. Using such lists, one could undertake at 
any time a review of men belonging to a particular category (1 Ch. 26:31). 

This ability was also important for the postexilic temple community in Jerusalem. 
The so-called genealogical prelude to ChrH (1 Ch. 1-9), which Oeming appropriately 
calls a “proleptic summary,” establishes theological accents that help determine the 
historical account that follows. It proves to be “a condensed version of the Chronicler’s 
theology of election: Israel as the chosen nation in the midst of the nations, the tribes as 
a register of the holy lineage within which Yahweh has chosen David and his dynasty, 
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problems of interpretation. The question whether it belongs with 1:1-2:3 or the text 
that follows must be answered in favor of the former. The word @//eh can refer to what 
precedes or what follows.!® Here it is a subscript summary corresponding to the super- 
scription (1:1), to which it refers with the words “the heavens and the earth when they 
were created.” The formula in 2:4a links creation with history (5:1; Nu. 3:1). At the 
same time, it sets creation apart from all other events as something unique. Here P also 
alludes to and rejects cosmogonies associated with theogonies, like those found among 
the Babylonians. The “beginnings” of heaven and earth and all that is in them, their 
töl‘döt, “are not begettings and births but manifold acts of Elohim, culminating in the 
commanding word of God.”!7 P knows that only figuratively does the rain have “gener- 
ative” power and the earth the power to “give birth” to plants and other living things 
(1:24); this power is conferred by God. God’s work and God’s blessing make the 
tôlfdôt possible and bring them into being. 


VI. LXX. The LXX translates föl@dör with génesis (24 times), syngéneia (14 times), 
and gened (once). Gen. 2:4 is close to 5:1 (até he biblos geneseös), apparently associ- 
ating 2:4a with the text that follows. 


VIL Dead Sea Scrolls. In the documents of the Qumran community twldwt occurs 
16 times (4 in 1QS, 3 each in IQM and the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice, plus scat- 
tered others).!'® The use of the term is undoubtedly due to priestly influence in both 
life and thought. CD 4:5 calls the sons of Zadok the elect of Israel and refers to the list 
of their names according to their genealogies. The War Scroll (1QM 3:14) stipulates 
that, in addition to “people of God” and the names “Israel” and “Aaron,” the great 
banner is to bear the names of the twelve tribes according to their genealogies, i.e., in 
birth order (cf. Nu. 2). The names of the tribes are to appear in like manner on the 
shield of the prince of the whole congregation, along with the names “Israel,” “Levi,” 
and “Aaron” (1QM 5:1). In IQM 10:14 fwi[dwr] alludes to Gen. | and | 1; the sense of 
the fragmentary text is unclear. The meaning of the word may have more to do with 
origins than genealogy. 

That is probably also the meaning of fwidwt in 1QS; there 3:13-4:26 present the 
strict dualism of light and darkness, the two spirits, and their ways. In 3:13 the maskil 
is instructed to teach all the sons of light in the descent (fw/dwt) of all humanity that 
there are different spirits, which manifest themselves in the deeds of the various gener- 
ations (dwrwt). Fundamentally, God has created two spirits, which determine the con- 
duct of human beings: the spirit of truth and the spirit of deceit. The origin (twldwt) of 
the former is in the realm of light, that of the second at the wellspring of darkness 
(3:19). These two spirits determine the origin (fw/dwt) and nature of all human beings, 
and all their generations (dwrwt) share in their divisions (4:15). It seems that, influ- 
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enced by Gen. 2:4a and 5:1-2, 1QS has developed the meaning of föl‘döt further in the 
direction of describing human nature. 

The other occurrences are difficult or impossible to interpret. The Songs of the Sab- 
bath Sacrifice speak of “seven songs of praise for his holiness . . . seven times with 
seven wondrous works.” The context describes the praise of the Most High (4Q403 | 
1:8-9//Masada ShirShabb 2:22-23). A fragmentary wisdom text (4Q418 77 2) speaks 
of the “generations of Adam” (ftw/dwt ["Jdm) in a context that mentions understanding 
(bynh) and law (mspt). The texts of 4Q299 29 3; 4Q369 4 3; 4Q401 20 1; 4Q409 2 1; 
4Q503 17 2 are damaged irreparably. 


Schreiner 
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I. 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences. H. Usage: 1. Literal Meaning: 2. Metaphorical Meaning; 
3. Color. II. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. 1. Etymology. Heb. rtöle’äftöla’at, “worm,” is related in meaning to Akk. 
taltu(m);* Aram, fola‘at (Old Aram. twl‘h; in the Sefire inscriptions fw/‘h and locusts 
will devour the harvest of any party breaking the treaty*); Syr. taul“@’; Christian Pales- 
tinian Aram. twl"; Mand. tulita, “worm, embryo”;* Amhar. 1% (originally tr). The 
word probably derives from a lost root fl, “gnaw,”° if m“tall"öt, “teeth” (Joel 1:6; Job 
29:17; Prov. 30:14), is related (cf. also ma/f*ét, “teeth,” in Ps. 58:7[Eng. 6], with me- 
tathesis of f and /). 


2. Occurrences. The word töla’m, the plural of t6la’, “worm” (collective pl.’), oc- 
curs in Ex. 16:20. Twice tôlā" stands by metonymy for fabric dyed crimson with a dye 
made from the bodies of female scale insects (Isa. 1:18; Lam. 4:5; also in Imperial 
Aramaic). The feminine form töle‘ä occurs twice in the OT (Isa. 14:11; Job 25:6; also 


Sir. 10:11). Another form with the feminine ending ft, föla’at, occurs 4 times (Dt. 28:39; 
Isa. 41:14; Jon. 4:7; Ps. 22:7[6]). A suffixed form f6/a‘tam is found in Isa. 66:24. 
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Two pleonastic expressions denoting the color crimson or scarlet appear only in P: 
töla’at Sani (27 times) and Sn? röla’at (6 times). The pual ptcp. mtullä’im, “(soldiers) 
clothed in crimson, is used in exactly the same sense (Nah. 2:4[3]). 

The PN fölä’ occurs 6 times (Gen. 46:13: Nu. 26:23[bis]; Jgs. 10:1: I Ch. 7:1-2); the 


gentilic föl@T occurs in Nu. 26:23. 


Il. Usage. 

l. Literal Meaning. It is often hard to determine the actual meaning of töleä. The 
term probably covers not just worms in the strict sense but also caterpillars, maggots, 
and the larvae of beetles. In Dt. 28:39 the worm that will destroy the vineyards is either 
the leaf roller (Byctiscus betulae)? or the grape worm (Cochylis ambiguella).'° In Jon. 
4:7 God appoints an otherwise unspecified worm (or caterpillar!!) to attack the castor 
bean plant that has been shading Jonah, causing it to wither rapidly and die.!? 

The maggots that destroy the manna are called t6/@7m in Ex. 16:20 but rimmä in 
v. 24. Even if the words belong to two different sources, their later treatment as syn- 
onyms indicates that the text is not thinking of a specific species; here generic “worms” 
or “maggots” are responsible for causing the manna to rot. 


2. Metaphorical Meaning. a. Metaphorically, föla’at represents a small, insignifi- 
cant, powerless creature. No one is righteous before God, says Bildad (Job 25:6): a 
mortal is a maggot (rimmä) and a worm (töle‘ä), Deutero-Isaiah addresses Israel as 
“you worm (löla’at) Jacob” and “me yısra’el” (Isa. 41:14; according to BHS, this is a 
hapax legomenon also meaning “worm,” but more likely the text should be emended to 
rimmat). He exhorts the people not to fear, however, since Yahweh will help them. In 
Ps. 22:7(6) the psalmist describes himself as aworm and not a human being, scorned 
and despised. 

b. We also find föla’at used figuratively for the biological phenomenon of decompo- 
sition. According to Isa. 66:24, those who have rebelled against Yahweh will lie out- 
side the city in the Valley of Hinnom (cf. | En. 27), “for their worm shall not die and 
their fire shall not be quenched.” The image of the worm that does not die stands for 
decomposition. What is unclear is whether new corpses of condemned unbelievers will 
keep the worm alive or the rebels condemned in a great last judgment will be tormented 
eternally by worm and fire. Apocalyptic literature takes the expression in the sense of 
eternal torment (cf. esp. 1 En. 46:6; Apoc. Ab. 31:4).13 

Jth. 16:17 and Sir. 7:17 are probably dependent on Isa. 66:24. According to Jth. 
16:17, Yahweh will punish the nations attacking Israel by “sending fire and worms into 
their flesh.” Sir. 7:17 says: “The expectation of mortals is worms (rimmä).” The LXX is 


9. E. König, Deuteronomium. KAT II (1917), 191. 

10. I. Löw. Flora der Juden, 1 (1924). 101-2. 

11. W. Rudolph, Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona. KAT XIIV/2 (1971), 366. 

12. G. Dalman, Aus, Il (1932), 297. 

13. P. Volz, Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 
(Hildesheim, 71966), 320-25, 
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closer to Isa. 66:24: “The punishment of the ungodly is fire and worm” (cf. also Mk. 
9:48, which quotes Isa. 66:24). 


3. Color. P uses the phrase tôla'at Sani, “crimson,”!* for a dye used in outfitting the 
tent of meeting and in making the priestly vestments and the curtains veiling the cultic 
paraphernalia:! Ex. 25:4; 26:1-39:29 (25 times); Nu. 4:8. The phrase §*ni töla’at re- 
fers to the “crimson” offered together with cedarwood and hyssop (Lev. 14:4,6,49,51- 
52; Nu, 4:8). According to Gradwohl,!® this was a length of “yarn, ribbon, or cloth of 
this color used to wrap the cedarwood and hyssop.” 

As a color, fölä’ also appears in Isa. 1:18 in parallel with Säni(m), obviously chosen 
as a striking color to symbolize the gravity of the people’s sins. The question is 
whether the verse promises the forgiveness of sins or is to be understood as a question 
demanding a negative answer: the sins are so grave that they cannot be forgiven. 


IT. 1. LXX. In 7 of its 8 occurrences, the LXX translates 16/é@ with skölex. This 
term includes worms in the narrow sense, as well as maggots and larvae. Isa. 41:13b- 
Ida is not in the LXX. Jerome consistently uses vermis. The LXX translates tôla'at 
Sani with kökkinon!! diploün, the Vg. with coccus bis tinctus, “double-dyed scarlet”; 
both clearly interpret sāni as the ordinal numeral sent. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls 1QM 7:11 uses twit Sny alongside tklt 
and rgmn to describe the “crimson” war garments of the priests. Puech reconstructs 
the same form in 4Q525 2 3:5-6.'5 Fabry thinks instead of a “colorful portrayal of wis- 
dom.”!9 The word tw!” appears by itself as the name of a color in 11QT 10:10,14: the 
very fragmentary column probably describes the curtains hanging in the vestibule of 
the temple. The sacrificial laws of Leviticus and Numbers?’ are reflected in 4Q276 1 6, 
a purification rule. Lam. 4:5ba is repeated verbatim in 4Q179 1 2:10. The small frag- 
ment 1053, where /tw/‘t appears without context in the first line, yields no further in- 
formation. 

The expression fw/'t mtym in IQH 6:34 and 11:12 can hardly mean “men of ver- 
min’! or “vermin that man is’’;27 it must mean “worm of the dead.” Nötscher* thought 
that this refers to resurrection (cf. 11:12: “to raise the worm of the dead from the dust 


14. — "WW Sani. 

15. R. Gradwohl, Die Farben im AT. BZAW 83 (1963), 76. 

16. P. 77. 

17. ©. Michel, TDNT, Ul, 812-14. 

18. É. Puech, RB 98 (1991) 86-87. 

19. H.-J. Fabry, “Das Makarismus — mehr al seine weisheitliche Lehrform,” in 
J, Haussmann and H.-J. Zobel, eds.. Alttestamentlicher Glaube und biblische Theologie. FS 
H. D. Preuss (Stuttgart, 1992), 370, 

20. See IL.3 above. 

21. A. Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writings from Qumran (Eng. tr. Gloucester, 1973), 221. 

22. Ibid., 237. 

23. F. Nötscher, BZ 2 (1958) 132. 
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to an everlasting community’), but more likely “worm of the dead” is “an expression of 
abasement taken from the piety of poverty,’?* used to characterize the lowliness of the 
faithful. In 11QPs* 19:1 (Plea) twlh (/ rmh) stands metaphorically for the dead: “A 
maggot (rmh) cannot praise you, or a worm (ftw/‘h) tell of your goodness”; cf. the anti- 
thetical statement in |, 2 and the similar sequence of thought in Isa. 38:18,19a; the same 
theme appears also in Ps. 6:6(5), ete. The context of the occurrence in 2Q28 2 3 is too 
fragmentary to interpret. 


Kellermann — Ringgren 


24, J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, I] (Munich, 1960), 95. 
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l. Etymology and Lexical Field. II. Verb. II. Noun: 1. Distribution; 2. Deuteronomy; 3. Dtr 
Literature; 4. Holiness Code; 5. Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah; 6. Proverbs; 7. Summary. IV. LXX 
and Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Lexical Field. As HAL shows,! the etymology of the fagtil noun 
tô'ēbå is still obscure (possibly from a vb. y’b, as found in Arabic?); the vb. Fb is con- 
sidered a denominative. The root is not found in the more ancient Semitic languages 


tô'ēbåâ. M. Douglas, Purity and Danger (London, 1966, 72002); B. Gemser, “The Importance 
of the Motive Clause in OT Law,” Congress Volume: Copenhagen 1953. SVT 1 (1953). 50-66, 
esp. 57-60; E. Gerstenberger, “IYN rb pi. to abhor,” TLOT, UI, 1428-31: W. W. Hallo, “Biblical 
Abominations and Sumerian Taboos,” JOR 76 (1985) 21-40; J. L Hour, “Les interdits fo'éba 
dans le Deutéronome,” RB 71 (1964) 481-503; P. Humbert, “L’étymologie du substantif to'ēbā,” 
in A. Kuschke, ed., Verbannung und Heimkehr FS W. Rudolph (Tübingen, 1961), 157-60; idem, 
“Le substantif fo‘eba et le verbe tb dans AT,” ZAW 72 (1960) 217-37; R. G. Lehmann, 
“Greuel,’ NBL, I, 950-51; W. Paschen, Rein und unrein. SANT 24 (1970). esp, 28-30, 67-68; 
W. H. Pickett, “The Meaning and Function of *T’B/TO'EVAH’ in the Hebrew Bible” (diss., He- 
brew Union College, Ohio, 1985); H. D. Preuss, Verspottung fremder Religionen im AT. BWANT 
92 (1971), esp. 12, 156-57, 160, 174, 197, 213; W. Richter, Recht und Ethos. SANT 25 (1966), 
esp. 158-61; E. Schwarz, Identität durch Abgrenzung. EH XXIII/162 (1982); Z. Weinberg, 
“When Is tw’bh Used?” BethM 22 (1977) 230-37, 


|. HAL, Il, 1702, 1765; cf. already Gerstenberger, 1428-29, and Pickett. 
2. Humbert, “L’enmologie"; and HAL, M, 1702; but cf., e.g., L. Kopf. VT 8 (1958) 188-89; 
cf. > VL 150. 
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such as Akkadian and Ugaritic; it does appear in languages where we may suspect the 
influence of Biblical Hebrew (Samaritan [Dt. 26:7] and Middle Hebrew)“ But the 
statement (using the root fb) that a particular act is an “abomination” to a god or god- 
dess is found in a Phoenician mortuary inscription of the 6th century B.C.E.,* the same 
notion — but expressed by means of other roots — is commonplace among Israel’s 
neighbors.? It is therefore unnecessary to rely solely on the OT evidence in investigat- 
ing the meaning of the term.® 

The verb and noun are closely related in both meaning and usage, often occurring in 
adjacent or identical texts (e.g., Dt. 7:25-26). The treatment of the verb and noun sepa- 
rately in the following discussion is simply for purposes of clarity. 


IH. Verb. The vb. fb is probably denominative. Within the OT it appears primarily in 
the piel (also Sir. 11:2), generally conveying a declarative or estimative sense (“abhor,” 
“declare abhorrent”). 

The text and interpretation of Am. 6:8 (possibly a piel ptcp. of fb, but written fb) 
and Isa. 49:7 (text often emended to a pual ptcp.)® are uncertain. 

The earliest occurrence of the verb, in Am. 5:10, speaks of the abhorrence, in both 
thought and deed, that those who pervert justice (v. 7) have for honest witnesses.” Here 
and in Mic. 3:9, a similar text, the verb is still used in a strictly “secular” sense. A more 
general “loathing” is also meant in Isa. 14:19 (niphal); cf. also 1 Ch. 21:6 (niphal).!® In 
Job 9:31 Job’s very clothing can be disgusted with its wearer if he is smitten by God; 
his most intimate friends react similarly in 19:19 (ef. 30:10 and Ps. 88;9[Eng. 8] with 
the noun). Ps. 107:18 laments that the sick sometimes loathe any kind of food. 

According to Ps. 5:7(6), Yahweh himself abhors those described as criminals by 
such texts as Am. 5:10 and Mic. 3:9. In Ps. 119:163 the faithful psalmist affirms that he 
abhors falsehood. In the survey of Israel’s history in Ps. 106, Yahweh’s abhorrence of 
his own people (nah“latö) takes on the function of epitomizing the psalm’s interpreta- 
tion of history (v. 40). 

Dt. 7:26 requires Israel to abhor idols that are under the ban (cf. v. 5). In the so- 
called law of the assembly (Dt. 23:2-9[1-8]).!! v. 8(7) (bis) states that Israel is not to 
abhor any of the Edomites, here (and therefore probably not until the postexilic period) 
referred to as “brothers,” or any of the Egyptians, because the Israelites resided in their 
lands as aliens (ger). For the most part, however, Deuteronomy uses the noun, which 


3. HAL, T, 1702. 

4. KAI 13.6; C. Butterweck, TUAT, 11/4, 590; cf. DISO, 332: to open a tomb “is an abomina- 
tion to Astarte” 

5. See below. 

6. As maintained by Gerstenberger, 1429. 

7. HP. 270. 

8. Gerstenberger, 1428; HAL, II, 1766. 

9. See the discussion of both verses by G. Fleischer, Von Menschenverkäufern, Baschankühen 
und Rechtsverkehren. BBB 74 (1989), 131-57. 

10. See below. 

11. H. D. Preuss, Deuteronomium. EdF 164 (1982), 142-43, with bibliog. 
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also appears in 7:25, preceding the use of the verb in v. 26.'? This appearance of the 
verb in its cultic and exclusionary sense, albeit forcefully negated, is triggered by the 
use of the noun. Only in Ezk. 16:25 do we find a factitive piel — here applied to 
cultically faithless Jerusalem, which has made its beauty an abomination. A sapiential 
exhortation in Sir. 11:2 urges the hearer not to “loathe” anyone on the basis of ugliness 
alone. 

The three instances of the niphal exhibit the passive use of the root. A branch may 
be loathed (Isa. 14:19); the commandment of David his king was abhorred by Solomon 
(1 Ch. 21:6).1? Job 15:16, by contrast (in a context deliberately antithetical to Ps. 8:5- 
9[4-8]), emphasizes the distance that necessarily separates God from the sinner whose 
conduct arouses God’s abhorrence. 

The four instances of the hiphil characterize “abominable acts.” Ahab acted abomi- 
nably (1 K. 21:26) by going after foreign gods, as did Jerusalem/Judah by her licen- 
tious behavior (Ezk. 16:52; cf. v. 25). Finally, the godless in general do abominable 
deeds (Ps. 14:1 = 53:2]1]). 

Many of these passages show that the verb (like the noun!*) has many synonyms 
(see, e.g., Dt. 7:26; Isa. 49:7; Am. 5:10; Ps. 119:163; Job 19:18-19); but the root tb 
nevertheless contributes its own semantic element to the lexical field (ethical and cultic 
taboo; usually represented in English by “abomination” ). 


III. Noun. 

1. Distribution. The 117 occurrences of the noun in the OT are distributed quite un- 
evenly, with clearly recognizable concentrations within the OT corpus.!? For example, 
the absence of the noun from the Psalms is striking, especially in view of its often no- 
ticeable ties to the cult. Hebrew Sirach provides three additional occurrences of the sin- 
gular (13:20 [bis]; 15:13) and one of the plural (49:2). 

In both the singular (e.g., Jer. 44:4 [Dtr]; Mal. 2:11) and the plural, t0’ebda can char- 
acterize sinful departure from Yahweh on the part of Israel or individual Israelites (cer- 
tain kings as exemplars); particular sins can also be subsumed under the category of 
“abominations.” The plural, which often makes this summary appraisal especially 
clear, is found in Lev. 18:26,29,30; Dt. 18:9,12; 20:18; 32:16; 2 K. 16:3: 21:2: Jer. 
16:18; 44:22; almost all the 43 occurrences in Ezekiel, with the exception of Ezk. 
16:50; 18:12; 22:11; 33:26; and in the prayer in Ezr. 9 (vv. 11,14) as well as in the in- 
troduction to it (v. 1) — none of them early texts. 

Within the corpus of early narrative, the noun appears only in Gen. 43:32; 46:34; 
Ex. 8:22(26) (bis; J?) — in each case observing that table fellowship with Canaanites is 
an “abomination” to the Egyptians, as is Israel’s offering sacrifice to Yahweh within 
the bounds of Egypt. The Israelites were thus aware that other nations and religions, 
too, had exclusionary customs and requirements. 


12. See below. 

13. HAL, Il, 1765. 

14. See IN below. 

15. Distribution and nuances of meaning are also discussed by Humbert, ZAW, 72. 
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Only rarely does the noun appear outside theological contexts. Ps. 88:9(8) laments 
that Yahweh himself has made the psalmist a “thing of horror” to his friends (cf. Job 
19:19, with the verb). 

Ot the OT legal texts, the Covenant Code (Ex. 20:22-23:33) uses neither the noun 
nor the verb; Deuteronomy and its dependent materials (the Dtr corpus and H), how- 
ever, use them frequently to define what is ethically or cultically beyond the pale. The 
noun appears 43 times in Ezekiel; its cultic usage permeates the book. The other pro- 
phetic books have only 12 occurrences, many of which must be ascribed to Dtr redac- 
tion (5 in the book of Jeremiah). The only exceptions are Isa. 1:13; Jer. 2:7 (?); 6:15; 
8:12. 

Prophetic cultic polemic calls (incense) offerings an “abomination” committed by 
those who are also guilty of other transgressions (Isa. 1:13, in the form of a so-called 
declaratory formula!®) — not just foreign cultic practices,!’ as is most often the case in 
more cultically oriented texts, but the offerings of Yahweh's own people. According to 
Jer. 2:7 (possibly exhibiting Dtr redaction), Israel has defiled the land given it by 
Yahweh (by turning aside to the Baals? cf. vv. 20-34), thus making Yahweh's nah“lä an 
“abomination.” Jer. 6:15 and 8:12 use the vb. > NWY ‘sh with the noun fö’ebä (here 
without adding “to Yahweh”), a combination found also in later documents and texts, 
in the motivation sections of prophetic oracles of judgment.!® 

Besides the Dtn/Dtr material and other literature with cultic interests (H, Ezekiel), a 
second concentration of /6‘ébd appears surprisingly in proverbial literature, without 
cultic interests (21 times in Proverbs). There are in fact numerous parallels among Is- 
rael’s neighbors.!? The question must be asked as to which OT corpus that focuses on 
distinctiveness may have been influenced by the other. At the least, the frequent use of 
the term in proverbial literature creates difficulties for a one-sided attempt to trace the 
term to the realm of sacral law. 

The noun, too, appears in parallel with several words and expressions that set Israel 
or even Yahweh apart from other human beings, their customs, and their gods. An act 
may be called “an outrage (n*ba/d) in Israel” (Gen. 34:7; Dt. 22:21; Josh. 7:15; Jgs. 
20:6,10; Jer. 29:23; cf. Ex. 22:2[3]; Jes. 19:23-24; 20:3), or we are told, “Such a thing 
is not done in Israel” (2 S. 13:12-13). Also: “You shall purge the evil from Israel [or: 
from your midst]” (Dt. 13:6; 17:7,12; 19:13,19-20; 22:21-22; etc.). Foreign gods and 
idols are called “monsters,’™ or Yahweh is described as “hating” them (e.g., Dt. 12:31; 
Am. 5:21; Prov. 6:16). They are “unclean” in his eyes and for Israel;-' they are “im- 
pure” (nidda).-* Israel’s ethical and cultic practice was strongly determined by a need 


16. See below. 

17. See below. 

18. On the use of f6'ebd in the book of Jeremiah, see also H. Weippert, Die Prosareden des 
Jeremiabuches. BZAW 132 (1973), 42-43. 

19. See 111.6 below. 

20.— PPW Siggis. 

21. — V, 330. 

22. — IA, 232-35. 
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But there are also ethical taboos. A man must not remarry a wife he has divorced 
(24:4), and accurate weights and measures must not be falsified (25:13-16); both are 
abominations to Yahweh. The latter demand in particular resembles certain wisdom 
texts.” Thus these tô bå injunctions not only protect the purity of the cult (and not just 
from the practices of Israel’s neighbors; cf. 17:1) but also prohibit conduct that is ethi- 
cally incompatible with Yahweh and his people (“abomination in your midst”: 
13:15[14]). Israel must not adopt such practices (usually from its neighbors), because 
to do so would imperil its faith in Yahweh, With respect to Deuteronomy, therefore, it 
is wrong to say that Dtn/Dtr texts with f0’ébd always refer to idols or idolatry (contra 
Schroer,“" who assigns this meaning to all the Dtn as well as the Dtr texts, for which 
this claim is closer to the truth?'). 

In Dtn/Dtr texts, therefore, the use of the tô'Zbå concept is intimately associated 
with the idea of the people of God and the uniqueness and nature of Yahweh. Even 
though Deuteronomy exhibits clear affinities to OT wisdom (Proverbs),*2 among them 
the use of (0ébd, the semantic content of fö’ebä in Deuteronomy is substantially differ- 
ent from that in Proverbs. 


3. Dtr Literature. The use of tö’ebä in Dtr literature and the books dependent on it 
(Chronicles, Ezra) resembles closely many (though not all) texts in Deuteronomy, 
which may themselves be Dtr.3* These texts, too, speak of the “abomination(s) of the 
nations,” constantly adding both retrospectively and as a current threat to Israel that 
Yahweh drove out these nations before Israel (1 K. 14:24, again with ‘sh [cf. Dt. 12:31; 
13:15[14]; 17:4; 2 K. 21:11]; also 2 K. 16:3; 21:2; cf. 2 Ch. 28:3; 33:2; 36:14; to 2 K, 
24:5, 2 Ch. 36:8 adds that Jehoiakim was punished on account of the abominations that 
he did; also Ezr. 9:1,11,14). When these abominations are specified, they refer to per- 
sons, acts, objects (Dt. 7:25-26) and practices (temple prostitution, child sacrifice [?]); 
apostasy from Yahweh in general (2 K. 21:2,11: Manasseh), or the worship of foreign 
gods, whose cultic sites Josiah had defiled (2 K. 23:13) or removed (2 Ch. 34:33). Is- 
rael is to eschew all such abominations. According to Ezr. 9:14, the intermarriages of 
Israelites with other peoples were “abominations.” 

The passages in the book of Jeremiah not mentioned in II.1 above also belong to its 
Dtr redaction. It is just possible that Jer. 16:18 is a genuine oracle of Jeremiah. The 
verse ascribes the deportation to the abominable sin of worshiping dead idols (16:16- 
18), which are in fact no better than animal carcasses.® In Jer. 7:10 “abominations” is a 


29. See II.6 below. 

30. S. Schroer. /n Israel gab es Bilder OBO 74 (1987), 353. 

31. See 111.3 below. 

32. Preuss, Deuteronomium, 84-90; see also III.7 below. 

33. See IIl.6 below. 

34. See also H.-D, Hoffmann, Reform und Reformen. AThANT 66 (1980), 359; G. Vanoni, 
Literarkritik und Grammatik. ATS 21 (1984), 223-26; Y. Minokami, Die Revolution des Jehu. 
GTA 38 (1989), 51-52. 

35. W. Thiel. Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT 41 (1973), 112. 

36. — X, 556. 
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collective term summarizing the preceding list of sins committed by the people, which 
they persist in committing. The “gods that you have not known” (end of v. 9) reappear 
in 19:4 and 44:3, as well as other Dtn/Dtr texts (Dt. 11:28; 13:3,7[2,6]; etc.). Immedi- 
ately associated with Jer. 44:3 are 44:4 and 22, where “abomination” (pl. in v. 22) is 
again a general collective term for apostasy from Yahweh. Jer, 32:35 (Dtr) resembles 
Dt. 12:31 and 2 K. 16:3. In the hymn honoring ancestors, Sir. 49:2 says that Josiah put 
an end to (ysbt), “the abomination of idols (hbl).” 


4. Holiness Code. Generally speaking, most of the occurrences in H (Ley, 17-26) do 
not add much to what we have already learned about the meaning of “abomination to 
Yahweh.”3’ Almost all of them are in H’s reworking of Dtn ordinances.*5 “Abomina- 
tion” refers to sins, both present and past, against Yahweh's will in general (18:26, 
27,29) or even the “ordinances” of foreigners, which Israel must not follow (18:30). 
Only 18:22 and 20:13 are more specific. The former appears in a series of apodictic 
prohibitions of certain sexual offenses (18:18-23); these clearly have the character of 
sacral law and according to 20:13 even carry the death penalty. The statement that “it is 
an abomination” adds a justifying element to one of these apodictic laws (cf. the use of 
different words in 18:17b,22b,23b).>? 

It is striking that the word fö’ebä does not appear in P — apart from H, incorporated 
into it — or the Psalms (its single occurrence in Ps. 88:9[8] points in a totally different 
direction). This observation also argues against tracing the notion of fö’ebä too nar- 
rowly to the realm of the cult and sacral law. 


5. Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. There are more occurrences of tö'ebä (43) in Ezekiel 
than in any other book. It is usually in the plural, the only exceptions being Ezk. 16:50; 
18:12; 22:11; 33:26. The verb also appears in 16:25,52 (bis).*’ The addition of a suffix 
(“your abominations”) is not uncommon, since the mention of these abominations of 
Israel, Judah, and Jerusalem often appears in the motivating sections (formulated as di- 
rect address) of indictments, oracles of judgment, and historical summaries of the “his- 
tory of apostasy” (cf. only 16:2: “Mortal, make known to Jerusalem her abomina- 
tions”). 

This holds true for both the authentic oracles of Ezekiel and the various strata and 
expansions of the book.*! The very first instance of such use in an oracle of judgment 
(“because of all your abominations,” 5:9) is a generalized summary of sin;* as is typi- 
cal in the book of Ezekiel, v. 11 goes on to give the sin concrete instantiation: “defile- 


37. See also C. Feucht, Untersuchungen zum Heiligkeitsgesetz (Berlin, 1964), 56. 

38. H. D. Preuss, TRE, XIV, 715. 

39. For an analysis of Lev. 18 see esp. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966). 229-42: > VaN 
rebel V. 

40. See II above. 

41. See in general W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel. Herm, 2 vols. (Eng. tr. 1979-83). 

42. T. Krüger, Geschichtskonzepte im Ezechielbuch. BZAW 180 (1989). 83; see also the dis- 
cussion of f6‘ébd on pp. 83-84, 177, 
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abominations, which brought judgment on them as well (44:6-7). But the Levites must 
bear the consequences of the abominations they have committed (44:13), and will be 
limited to performing menial services. Thus the fö’ebä/öt theme pervades the entire 
book of Ezekiel, characterizing the sinful relationship of Israel/Judah/Jerusalem, in- 
cluding the priests and Levites, to Yahweh, as well as its positive denouement. 


6. Proverbs. The 21 occurrences in the book of Proverbs (always sg. except in 
26:25; cf. also 6:16 K) constitute a distinct group. When ethical matters are involved, 
these occurrences resemble certain texts in Deuteronomy as well as texts in the social 
criticism of the prophets. In other cases they have their own semantic nuances, which 
also appear in the wisdom literature of Israel’s neighbors. 

Fools find it an abomination to turn away from evil (Prov. 13:19; despite LXX, there 
is no need to emend the text); here “abomination” is antithetical to “desire, longing.” 
For kings, doing evil is an abomination (16:12). Here — as in “an abomination to 
Yahweh” — “abomination” is the opposite of “delight.” This verse and the next show 
that the text refers to the actions of kings themselves, not primarily the actions of their 
subjects (cf. vv. 12b,13b). According to 24:9, a scoffer is an abomination to all. The 
Sage cautions that a slanderer has seven (i.e., “many,” or perhaps “only” [cf. 6:31; 
24:16]) abominations (fö eböt; the only instance of the plural in Proverbs) in his heart, 
mind, and will, and is therefore not to be trusted. The unjust are an abomination to the 
righteous; conversely, the upright are an abomination to the wicked (29:27, concluding 
the minor collection in chs. 28-29). The two are incompatible and mutually dangerous 
(cf. “an abomination to the Egyptians”*’). 

Nothing is said of an “abomination to Yahweh,” so that it is misleading to find the 
“abomination formula” here, even in modified form, as maintained by Plöger.*° The 
texts deal with interpersonal matters that are abhorrent and dangerous, not with reli- 
gious Matters; they neither presuppose nor suggest that this abhorrence derives from 
Yahweh’s abhorrence. For example, what 16:6 says about “avoiding evil” is not (yet) 
addressed in 13:19; and in 24:9 it is wrong to insert “and to God” alongside “to all,”* 
the other persons whose enmity the scoffer arouses. The later chapters of Proverbs, too, 
use “abomination” in a manner that is not strictly religious, e.g., in 8:7: wickedness is 
an abomination not found on the lips of wisdom as she invites a hearing. Since some 
texts in the book of Proverbs do use the expression “abomination to Yahweh,” it would 
be mistaken simply to insert or understand “to Yahweh” wherever it does not appear 
explicitly (cf. the texts of Israel’s neighbors>”). 

Prov. 21:27 and 28:9 also use “abomination” without explicit qualification, but in 
both cases “to Yahweh” should probably be understood (sacrifices offered by the 
wicked are an abomination [cf. 15:8 and Isa. 1:13]; the prayer of one who does not lis- 
ten to ford is an abomination). 


47. See III.1 above. 

48. O. Plöger, Sprüche Salomos. BK XVII (1984), on these passages; cf. also the index s.v. 
49. As does A. Meinhold. Die Sprüche. ZBK 16, 2 vols. (1991), H, 404. 

50. See below. 
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In the earlier wisdom material (Prov. 11:1,10; 12:22; 15:8,9,26; 16:5; 17:15; 
20:10,23), the phrase “abomination to Yahweh” does occur as a solemn formula, usu- 
ally at the beginning of a hemistich (the only exceptions being 11:1 and 15:851). False 
weights and balances are an abomination to Yahweh (11:1; cf. 20:10,23), as also in Dt. 
25:13-16. Crooked minds, evil plans, and lying lips are an abomination to Yahweh 
(Prov 11:20; 12:22; 15:26; 16:5). The antithesis is Yahweh’s delight (cf. 16:12-13) or 
love (15:9). The way and the sacrifices of the wicked are an abomination to Yahweh 
(15:8-9), as is the conduct of those who pervert justice (17:15; cf. Isa. 5:23; Am. 5:7; 
6:12b). 

Prov, 6:1-19 is an interpolation into chs. 1—9; vv, 16-19 are a numerical proverb that 
lists seven kinds of ethical (not cultic!) misconduct that are an abomination (6:16 K: 
abominations) to Yahweh; the passage is almost a proleptic summary of chs. 10- 
29(31). Among the later texts of the book of Proverbs, 3:32 turns many of the specific 
“abominations” in earlier texts into a more fundamental statement. In the book of Prov- 
erbs, then, “abomination (to Yahweh)” can refer to both inward attitudes and outward 
acts. 

Studies of fö@bä in Proverbs often cite parallels in Egyptian wisdom texts, espe- 
cially the Teaching of Amenemope, portions of which have been incorporated (with 
some changes) into Prov. 22:17-23:11 (plus 24:10,12)..* The Egyptian equivalent 
bw.P? does appear in Amenemope with the meaning “abhorrence, abomination”; typi- 
cal is 13.15-16: lying speech is bwt ntr “an abomination to the deity”; cf, 14.2: he 
“hates” such conduct; 15.20-21: a scribe must not use his skill to the detriment of oth- 
ers, for “that is abhorrent to the deity”; 18.21-19.1: whoever uses a false measure is ab- 
horrent to Re. None of these passages, however, has been incorporated directly in Prov- 
erbs (but cf. Amenemope 18.21—19.1 with Prov. 11:1; 20:10,23), and fö’ebä does not 
appear in Prov. 22:17-23:11. 

It is nevertheless impossible to ignore the notion of “abhorrence, abomination,” 
which appears in other Egyptian texts as well. As in the OT, it is found not only in 
sapiential texts (Ani 4.1: a din in the house of the deity is an abomination “to him”; 
Ptah-hotep 8, end: speaking of someone else is an abomination to the ka; Ankh- 
Sheshong 4.20: abhorrence of Re is groundless captivity); but it occurs already in the 
Pyramid Texts?* and the Book of the Dead (112: swine are abhorrent to Horus; 125A: 
“I have done nothing that the gods abhor”). Similar passages appear in priestly and 
royal cleansing confessions and idealized biographies:> lying is abhorrent to the gods; 
inflammatory speech is abhorrent to “me.” Individuals can also be abhorrent to others 
(a Lybian chieftain to Memphis>®). 

Because Gen. 43:32; 46:34; Ex. 8:22 speak of something that is “an abomination to 


51. Meinhold, Sprüche, I, 185. 

52. D. Römheld, Wege der Weisheit. BZAW 184 (1989). 
53. WbAS, I, 553. 

54. Humbert, ZAW 72:221; WbÄS, I, 74. 

55. J. Assmann, Ma'at (Munich, 1990), 144, 158-212. 
56. U. Kaplony-Heckel, TUAT, 1/6, 548. 
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the Egyptians,” scholars have repeatedly cited Egyptian texts documenting this notion, 
while ignoring the existence of analogous ideas in Mesopotamian religions.?’ In the Bab- 
ylonian creation epic, Apsu finds the conduct of the other gods abhorrent.?® A Sumerian 
proverb observes that a wild ox is not suited to a plow (Sum. nig-gig, “taboo™). >? Other 
Sumerian proverbs, too,°? probably name things that anyone should find abhorrent, such 
as eating in a way that a dog eats, as well as actions forbidden at certain times.®! 

In Akkadian, ikkibu(m) denotes something impermissible or improper (lying, loath- 
ing) as well as something forbidden by the gods, something abhorrent — including 
both (un)ethical conduct and cultic transgressions.° A thief is an abomination to oth- 
ers, as is eating leeks to someone who is sick.°* The fact that birds devour so much 
barley every day is actually an abomination to the gods.® A king abhors lying.°° And 
even a god can be described as abhorring someone or something, e.g., eating a certain 
kind of mouse (?) is abhorrent to Enlil. Certain parts of an animal are an abomination 
to the “dead” god Enmesharra.°’ One wisdom saying declares that failure to provide 
something one has promised (?) is an abomination to Marduk.°* Sperm is an abomina- 
tion to the gods.® Swine are an abomination to all gods,” the temple,’! and even the 
guardians of the netherworld.’? A certain kind of speech is an abomination to the 
eods;/3 crossing a river is an abomination to Ea. Initiation of the uninitiated is an 
abomination to several gods, as is entering a cultic site in a state of impurity’? and 
some other cultic (?) transgressions.” 

In Mesopotamian texts, too, we can therefore speak of certain things, persons, and 
actions that are abhorrent or even taboo to both human beings and the gods. “In later 
texts, ikkibu is reduced to a more or less vague synonym of words for ‘sin’ and also de- 
notes... the punishment incurred by the infringement of the interdict.’’” 


57. Following Humbert, ZAW 72:221, 

58. EnEl, 1, 37. 

59. E. J. Gordon, JCS 12 (1958) 11, proverb 5.3: cf. fr. 1.23 in idem, Sumerian Proverbs 
(1959, repr. New York, 1968), 53. 

60. Gordon, Sumerian Proverbs, 60 (1.40), 258 (2.110); cf. CAD, VI, 55. 

61. Gordon, Sumerian Proverbs, 132 (1.172). 

62. AHw, I, 368-69; CAD, VII, 55-57, with many additional examples. 

63. E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier, | (Berlin, 1931), 13 (2.9). 

64. Ibid.. 56 (11.30). 

65. CAD, VII, 56. 
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67. Ebeling, 33 (7.29). 
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69. CAD, VII, 56. 

70. BWL, 215. 

71. CAD, VIL 56. 

72. Ibid., 55-56. 
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74. Ibid., 56; Ebeling, 111 (27, 30). 
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The occurrences of tô'ēbå in Sirach (except for 49:277) stand clearly in the sapiential 
tradition. Humility is an abomination to the proud, a poor person to the rich (13:19,20). 
Yahweh hates evil as an abomination (15:13). 


7. Summary. Within the OT, then, tô bå refers to something in the human realm that 
is ethically abhorrent, either as an idea or as an action; above all it is irreconcilable 
with Yahweh, contrary to his character and his will as an expression of that character, 
an ethical and cultic taboo,’® To call something tö’ebä is to characterize it as chaotic 
and alien, and therefore dangerous, within the cosmic and social order.” The concept 
of a negative taboo is also familiar among Israel’s neighbors. Because the noun (as well 
as the verb) enjoys such a wide range of usage in the OT, it is difficult to arrive at a sin- 
gle root significance of everything characterized as 16’ebd.*" Sapiential and legal mate- 
rial stand side by side with cultic material in the great majority of instances. “The word 
may have also been used simultaneously in several areas of life to guard against that 
which was foreign or strange.”®! 

This wide-ranging usage is also suggested by the equivalents in other areas of the 
ancient Near East. Steiert’s argument that the term derives exclusively from the lan- 
guage of the priesthood and cult®2 can be maintained neither for the OT, where it is 
not used by P or the Psalms,®? nor for the religious world of Israel’s neighbors.®* By 
using föebä in the formula fö’ebat vhwh, which appears only in Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, Deuteronomy clearly attempted to integrate wisdom, law, and the cult into 
an epitome of Yahweh'’s will in the broadest sense. The central concern of Deuteron- 
omy in particular, but also of the prophets and the OT law codes, is to preserve and 
maintain the people of God as a community living correctly in a manner consonant 
with Yahweh. 


IV. LXX and Dead Sea Scrolls. The LXX uses bdélygma 68 times to translate 


at ni 


tö’ebä, but it also uses it 17 times for Siggüs. This usage is similar to that of the NT.® 


Ae 


The translator(s) of Ezekiel, by contrast, uses bdélygma 13 times for fo’ebd, but also 
uses anomia, which is not found with this meaning in the NT.°® The other 18 equiva- 
lents in the LXX appear only from one to four times. The vb. fb is generally repre- 
sented by bdelyssein/bdelyttein. 

In a later period “separation” is a major theme, e.g., in the book of Jubilees, strongly 


77. See III.3 above. 

78. For a more detailed discussion see Pickett, 69ff. 

79. See Douglas. 

80. Pickett: anti-Canaanite. 

81. Gerstenberger, 1431: cf. Humbert, ZAW 72:236: “a great variety of applications.” 

82. F.-J. Steiert, Die Weisheit Israels. FThSt 143 (1990), 110-11. 

53. See IIl.4 above. 

84. On Egyp. bw.t see P. J. Frandsen, in G. Eglund and P. J. Frandsen, eds., Crossroad (Co- 
penhagen, 1986), 145-59. 

85. J. Zmijewski, EDNT, 1, 209-10, 
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clear. 1IQT 48:6 cites Dt. 14:3, and 11QT 55:6 cites Dt. 13:15(14). 11QT 52:4-5 (like 
Dt. 17:1) adds concrete detail to Dt. 13:15. In Dtn/Dtr style, 11QT 60:17,19 (cf. 62:16) 
warn against the “abominations of the nations” (cf. Dt. 18:9-13): it is on account of 
these abominations that Yahweh is driving these nations out before Israel (11QT 
60:20). LIQT 66:14,17 cite Lev. 18:29, expanding on Lev. 18 and labeling the forbid- 
den acts abominations, 

Preuss7 
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I. Meaning, Etymology, Distribution. II. Usage. III. LXX. 


I. Meaning, Etymology, Usage. The vb. fwr, “investigate, spy out,” is also common 
in Middle Hebrew! (cf. also Eth. tora, “peer’*). Its etymology is obscure. Without se- 
mantic criteria, scholars have postulated a basic meaning “wander about”? and claimed 
a connection with Ugar. yfr*+ and (assuming also a relationship with Akk. taru(m), 
“turn’”) tr, “reconnoiter.”® But it is impossible to identify the root and the meaning of 
tr’ and yfr® with certainty, and in Akkadian texts tdru(m) never refers to geographical 
exploration, the focus of OT usage. 

Also quite uncertain are Gray’s proposal? to associate twr with Arab. fara IV, “re- 
peat,’!" making the basic meaning “go back and forth,’ and the citation of OSA twrt, 
“defensive weapon.”!! Other lexicographers!* have suggested a relationship with the 
root "fs, l? citing for Fr I Syr. ta‘ar, “perceive,” and Christian Palestinian Aram. *fr, 
“observe, examine.”!+ The Aramaic lexeme twr already exhibits a broadening of mean- 
ing: the Samaritan dialect uses it to express perception and knowledge in general.!> In 
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2539, 2595. 
8. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 12 (1980) 399-400, with n. 9: cf. WUS, no. 1257. 
9. J. Gray, I and II Kings. OTL (71970), 264-65. 
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the Dead Sea Scrolls “hardness of heart” is both the cause and the result of a false “per- 
spective,” a fundamental attitude of certain persons toward God (10H 4:15; CD 3:11; 
see also CD 2:16 and 4Q504 5 2:5). 

There is also the separate problem of whether the noun för I, “turn (in a sequence), 
is associated etymologically with fwr.!® The primarily linear aspect of the noun sug- 
gests a different etymology; more likely, both för I and für derive phonetically and se- 
mantically from Egyp. idn “bind.’!’ 

It is also worth considering whether (as in Akkadian!®) biradical verbs with a long 
vowel may be associated with certain semantic classes, so that in the case of twr (like 
Akk. hiatum, “espy”!?) we have a fientic verb expressing terminative and resultative 
action, implying the profitable result of reconnoitering.?° 

The emphasis on the positive aspect of investigation in identifying the purpose and 
goal of the action (often expressed by an infinitive construction: Nu. 13:16-17,32; 
14:7,36) is what distinguishes twr from other verbs belonging to the lexical field of “in- 
vestigation.” The most common of these is rel piel (Nu. 21:32; Dt. 1:24; Josh. 6:25; 
7:2; 14:7, Jgs: 18:2,14,17; 2 S. 10:3; 1 Ch. 19:3; often as a participle: Gen. 
42:9,11,14,16,30-31,34; Josh. 2:1; 6:22-23; 1 S. 26:4; 2 S. 15:10). Spies investigate a 
land or city by walking about (cf. Akk. dälu[m], “walk about,’?! and its derivative 
dayyalu, “spy”?*), The purpose of the enterprise may be indicated (Gen. 42:9,12) or a 
concrete privative action may be cited (e.g., Nu. 21:32; Dt, 1:24). The unflattering rep- 
utation of spying is shown by the response of Joseph’s brothers to his insinuation that 
they have come to spy out Egypt: they insist that they are honest men (ken, Gen. 
42:11,31,33-34). 

The semantic differentiation of twr is clear from the other verbs used beside rel: r’h 
(Gen. 42:9,12; Josh. 2:1), Apr (Josh. 2:2-3), rel and hqr (Jgs. 18:2), Agr and hpr (1 Ch. 
19:3 [emended]). The use of — ANI rf can suggest desertion (Jgs. 1:24-25; 1 S. 22:9), 
spying in the service of domestic politics (1 S. 23:23; 26:5; 2 K. 6:13), or demonstrable 
success (Josh. 8:21; Jgs. 9:43; etc.) or failure (Josh. 8:14; Jgs. 9:36; etc.); hgr* (Jgs. 
18:2; 2 S. 10:3; 1 Ch. 19:3) stands for rational assessment of what is observed; Apr (Dt. 
1:22; Josh, 2:2-3) is an archaizing poetic term for exploration.** Of these verbs only r’h 
appears directly alongside twr (Nu. 13:21-22; Dt. 1:33). Other verbs used in parallel 
with twr include yd‘ and bgs (Eccl. 7:25), dr$ (Eccl. 1:13), Smr (Jgs. 1:23-24), and fh 
(Prov. 12:26). They do not define a specific semantic realm, since more than three- 


16. GesB, 874 (with a question mark); Even-Shoshan, 1224. 

17. M. Gorg, BN 27 (1985) 11-17 = Aegyptica — biblica. AAT 11 (1991), 72-78. 
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Only one text within the scope of the wilderness and occupation tradition uses fwr 
apart from a concrete “geographical” context. A parenetic adaptation of Priestly tradi- 
tion (Nu. 15:37-41) speaks of the futile attempt to rely on one’s own heart and eyes 
(v. 39: wlö-taturü ‘ah"ré [*habkem w*ah*ré ‘énékem “Ser-'attem zönim ‘ah*réhem) in- 
stead of obeying the commandments of Yahweh. That we are not dealing simply witha 
weakened sense of the verb (“follow”)? is shown by the immediate context of the exo- 
dus tradition (v. 41) as well as the extended context of Israel’s wilderness wandering, 
alluded to here with the references to perversion of investigation in the broadest sense 
(twr 'ah“re). 

In the passage dealing with Solomon’s income in gold (1 K. 10:14-15//2 Ch. 9:13- 
14), some scholars have proposed interpreting haftärım as a participle; if the basic 
meaning of the verb is “go back and forth’ or “wander about, 5? the participle could 
refer to traders, merchants either from abroad or in the service of the king. This inter- 
pretation, however, is entirely hypothetical. Emendation to taggdrim, “merchants,”*° is 
problematic, since the lexeme is not attested in Classical Hebrew and this occupational 
group is already represented in the text by harok‘lim. Possibly this late, post-Dtr text?’ 
includes terms without clear historical roots; possibly we should think of itinerant 
agents charged with collecting compulsory levies (reading me’onse instead of 
mé ansé). 

Job 39:8, cited only in Mandelkern’s concordance,°® is clearer. Here y“tär should be 
emended to ydatiir,*? with fwr and drs in parallel, as in Eccl. 1:23: the wild ass searches 
for greenery, for which it searches the mountains. 

In Ecclesiastes the vb. twr has become detached from the historical traditions. Here, 
as In Nu. 15:39, it is the heart, the organ of knowledge, that is involved in the search for 
wisdom (hokmä, Eccl. 1:13; 7:25). Therefore the enjoyment of wine also opens the 
door to folly (2:3, tarti b*libbi). When the search for wisdom aims at “finding an an- 
swer to the question of the meaning, nature, and worth of everything that takes 
place,”*° the pleonastic use of fwr and dr§ in 1:13 and yd", twr, and bgs in 7:25 shows 
how variously the debate over vital questions is envisioned. That the enterprise of the 
sages involves not just mental processes but also experimental observation that leads to 
“orientation” is shown by the use of the vb. fwr in wisdom literature.*! 

A final sapiential instance of twr is in Prov. 12:26, a difficult verse that contrasts the 
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verb. 
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way of the wicked, which leads astray, to the investigations of the righteous.* But the 
words are ambiguous. The MT (yatér mere’'hü saddiq) can be translated: “Let the righ- 
teous find out from his neighbor” or “May the righteous find out more than his neigh- 
bor.” (Ignoring min, Meinhold takes a different approach: “The righteous helps his 
friend find out [something], but the way of the wicked leads astray.”)** The first possi- 
bility is the more likely and is supported by the LXX (epignomoén dikaios). The conjec- 
tural reading yatir mir'ehü saddig, “the righteous keeps a lookout on his pasture,” is no 
improvement. Emendation to ydsur mérda‘d saddig, “the righteous turns aside from 
evil, 4# requires substantial alteration of the text. 


HI. LXX. Of the various possibilities available to the LXX for translating Heb. twr 
the one used most often is kataskopeisthat. It is used exclusively in the story of the 
spies in Nu. 13—14, but it appears also in Nu. 10:33 and the three texts in Ecclesiastes. 
(In Nu. 21:1, where the MT has the toponym fha“tarim, SP MSS read h’twrym, “spies,” 
while Ag. and Symm. have kataskopoi.) In Nu. 15:39 diastréphein (opisö ton dianoiön 
dianota) foregrounds the negative connotation, but without mentioning the “heart” 
spoken of in the MT. The divergence of the LXX from the MT is especially striking in 
Jgs. 1:23, where paremballein totally omits the notion of spying, and in Ezk. 20:6, 
Where Yahweh’s searching out of the land is replaced by an unmistakably positive 
hetoimazein. In Dt. 1:33 a similar reformulation (greatly amplified in Vg.) uses 
eklégein to dissociate Yahweh from the work of a spy. 

In the difficult text Prov. 12:26, the LXX interprets the “neighbor” as a “coun- 
selor,’# clarifying the meaning by adding two verses not present in the MT: “The 
counsels of the godless are unseemly, sinners pursue evil.” In I K. 10:15 it translates 
hattärim contextually as tetagménoi, “subordinates,” and mentions their tribute explic- 
itly (phoros). 
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I, Etymology. The etymology of ford has been much debated in the course of OT 
scholarship, but to no satisfactory conclusion. The proposed etymologies can be sum- 
marized under three headings, ! 

For Gesenius ford derives from the vb. yrh, “throw, hurl.”* The semantic develop- 
ment is from “throw” to “stretch out a finger or hand, point in a direction,” and finally 
to “show the way.’ 

According to Wellhausen, ford derives from the hiphil of the vb. yrh, which has the 
basic meaning “throw.” He connects the hiphil hörä with the act of “interpreting the fu- 
ture” (cf. Josh. 18:6), associated with the sacred ministry of the priests, who are 
charged with casting the “rim and fummim (Ex. 28:30; Dt. 33:8). In this view ford is an 
answer from God obtained through the process of interpreting the future.* 

Finally, Delitzsch claims that ford derives from Akk. fértu, from (w)aru (Heb. yrh), 
“bring, lead, lead away” (I) or “send, transmit (esp. the knowledge and practice of 
something), instruct.”> 

Cazelles says: “That in West Semitic förä referred originally not to instruction but to 
an oracle or divine decision has now been demonstrated by the discoveries at Mari, which 
clarify certain scattered observations of Assyriologists. A vb. wdru corresponds to Heb. 
yrh/wrh (2), just as its derivative têret corresponds to förd. Now we can finally distinguish 
this root from yrh, ‘throw, which becomes w as analyzed by Bottéro and Finet. wäru 
does not mean ‘teach’ but ‘give orders, instructions,’ or “send a message/messenger,’ As 
regards fértu(m) (const. féret), ... it may be rendered . . . ‘omen’ or ‘oracle.’”® 

These proposals make clear that it will not be easy to understand the meanings of 
the term förä on the basis of its etymology. Gutbrod’ made the same observation years 
ago, and it has been repeated more recently by Jensen.® It is therefore essential to fol- 
low the actual text of the Hebrew Bible in order to ascertain the semantic spectrum of 
ford. It must be emphasized, however, that the majority of present-day exegetes trans- 
late ford as “instruction, education, teaching,” though not ruling out other contextual 
meanings or nuances. 
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rences with a suffix, 17 are in P, 9 in DtrH, 19 in ChrH, 10 in the prophets, 5 in the 
Psalms, 4 in Proverbs, and 2 in Daniel. This form is clearly typical of P and ChrH. 
Once again, its total absence from Deuteronomy is striking. The word occurs 17 times 
with the Ist person singular suffix (föräti); 7 of these are in Jeremiah. It occurs 31 
times with the 2d person singular suffix (forat*kd); 25 of these are in the Psalms. 
Finally, it occurs 5 times with the 3d person singular suffix (föratö) (twice each in Isa- 
iah and Psalms, once in Jeremiah). 

In contrast to the usage of the absolute, it is striking that two-thirds (77) of the con- 
struct phrases with förä refer to God: förat yhwh 19 times (10 in Chronicles), förat 
‘lohim 8 times (4 in Chronicles), förati (yhwh) 15 times (11 in the prophets), forartka 
(yhwh) 30 times (24 in the Psalms), torat*ka ("löhim) once (Ps. 40:9[Eng. 8]), and 
(Orato 4 times (twice in the Psalms). 

Also of note are the references to Moses in the formula förat-möseh, which occurs 
14 times (6 times in DtrH, 5 times in ChrH, twice in Daniel, and once in Malachi). The 
formula förat-x can also refer to a mother (förat Em, Prov. 1:8; 6:20), a sage (tôrat 
hakam, Prov. 3:1; 4:2; 13:14), the psalmist (Ps. 78:1), or humanity in general (förat 
ha adam, 2 S. 7:19, although the text of this passage is highly disputed!®). In the 
Priestly tradition the expression (w*)zo 7? tôrat-x is a characteristic formula used to in- 
troduce a specific law of the cultic community.!! The teaching and application of these 
laws are among the specific functions of the priesthood. 

The lexeme förä occurs only 12 times in the plural in the MT, 8 times with a suffix 
and 4 without. In Gen. 26:5; Ex. 16:28; Ezk. 44:24, forotay refers to Yahweh; the same 
is true of förötayw in Ex. 18:16; Ps. 105:45; Dnl. 9:10. The pl. föröt in Lev. 26:46 and 
Ezk. 44:5(Q),24 denotes the whole body of individual laws governing the cultic com- 
munity. 


3. Verbs. The noun förd is constructed with a wide range of verbs, which fall into 
two basic categories. The first comprises verbs that interpret or convey (orally or in 
writing) a teaching, a dialogue, or a tradition: D'r (Dt. 1:5), byn (Neh. 8:7), zhr (Ex. 
18:20), htm (Isa. 8:16), yd (Ex. 18:20), yrh (Dt. 17:11; 33:10), ktb (Ex. 24:12; Dt. 
17:18; 27:3,8; etc.), mws (Josh. 1:8), ntm (Ex. 24:12; Lev. 26:46; Dt. 4:8; 31:9; Jer. 
9:12; 31:33; Ezr. 7:6; ete.) swh (Nu. 19:2; 31:21; Dt. 33:4; Josh. 1:17; ete.), gr’ (Dt. 
31:11; Josh. 8:34; Neh. 8:8,18; etc.), sym (Dt. 4:44; 31:26; Ps. 78:5; etc.). Responsibil- 
ity for imparting, communicating, or teaching ford generally fell to the priests, proph- 
ets, and sages. Often the action is initiated by a request or petition, as in Hag. 2:11: 
“Ask (Sl) the priests for a ruling (ford) on the following question.” 

The second category comprises verbs that express responses and reactions, positive 
or negative, to ford: hb (Ps. 119:97,133,163,165), ‘za (Isa. 1:10; Ps. 78:1), drs (Ezr. 


16:4; 2 K. 10:31; Jer. 26:4; 32:23; 44:10,23; Ps. 78:10; 119:1; Dnl. 9:10; Neh. 10:30; 
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2 Ch. 6:16), [md (Ps. 94:12), gh (Dt. 31:26; Job 22:22), m's (Isa. 5:24; Jer. 6:19; Am, 
2:4), mws (Josh. 1:8), nts (Prov. 1:8; 6:20), nsr (Ps. 105:45; 119:34; Prov. 28:7), ‘br 
(Isa. 24:5; Dnl. 9:1 1a), zb (Jer. 9:12[13]; Ps. 89:31[30]; 119:53; Prov. 4:2; 28:4a; 2 Ch. 
12:1), ‘Sh (Dt. 17:19; 27:26; 28:58; 29:28[29]; 31:12; 32:46; 2 K. 17:34; Ezr. 10:3; 
Neh. 9:34; 2 Ch. 14:3), ps” (Hos. 8:1), rhg (Ps. 119:150), sk/ (Neh. 8:13), swb (Neh. 
9:29: cf. 2 K. 23:25), Skh (Hos. 4:6; Ps. 119:61,109,153; Prov. 3:1), Sik (Neh. 9:26), Sm“ 
(Isa. 30:9; 42:24: Ezk. 44:5; Zec. 7:12; Prov. 28:9: Neh. 8:9; 13:13; 2 Ch. 34:19), smr 
(Gen. 26:5; Ex. 16:28; Dt. 17:19; 30:10; 2 K. 17:13; Jer. 16:11; Ezk. 44:24; Ps. 
119:34,44,55,136; Prov. 28:4b; 29:18; 1 Ch. 22:12), smr [Swt (Dt. 28:58; 31:12; 32:46; 
Josh. 1:7; 22:5: 23:6; 1 K. 2:3: 2 K. 17:37), and smr llkt (2 K. 10:31; Jer 26:4; 2 Ch. 
6:16). 

The commonest verbs in the first category are ktb, swh, and ntn; the commonest in 
the second category are $mr, hlk, and ‘sh. The use of the tenses exhibits great variety. 
Sometimes the perfect is used to express an existing reality: “Because they have for- 
saken [| zbm; inf.] my instructions” (Jer. 9:12[13]); “because they transgress (‘brw) my 
law” (Hos. 8:1). At other times the text uses an imperfect or its equivalent to encourage 
or enforce a particular response to förä: “Listen to (h’zynw) the teaching (/6rd) of our 
God” (Isa. 1:10); “My child, do not forget (/-tSkh) my teaching (förä)” (Prov. 3:1). 
Other texts are less concerned to present personal responses to ford than to describe the 
situation in which they take place: “The ford has no force” (Hab, 1:4). 


4. Parallelisms. Synonyms used in parallel with a term not only define its semantic 
field but also illuminate its meaning. As already noted, förd means “instruction” or 
“teaching, handed down either orally or in writing. When this tradition is authoritative 
and binding, ford can take on the character of a law. As a consequence, the most impor- 
tant parallels to förä belong to the semantic field of instruction and the law, especially 
mispat(im), hog (huggim)/huggä (huggöt), miswä (miswöt), b*rit, ‘edit, derek, dabar 
(d’bärim), ““marim, ptqqidim, mismeret, müsär + hokmä, and häzön. 

In the Pentateuch the first three (mispät, hög, miswä) appear in legal contexts in 
parallel with förä. In DtrH we also find bfrit, 'edüt, derek, dabar, and mismeret. Com- 
plete lists appear in Josh. 24:25-26; 1 K. 2:3; 2 K. 17:34,37. This usage changes little 
if at all in ChrH, an observation that is quite natural if we recall that the Chronicler 
was inspired by this sphere. In addition to these terms, the Psalms use “marim and 
piggüdim. In the prophets, especially the earlier prophets (Isaiah, Micah, and Jere- 
miah), dabär (d*bärim) is the commonest parallel, in contrast to Ezekiel, Malachi, and 
Habakkuk. In addition, wisdom literature, more specifically Proverbs, uses miswd 
(the most frequent parallel), as well as “marim and dabar (d°barim), together with 
musar and hokmd. Finally, we find hazön in Lam. 2:9 (cf. Ezk. 7:26) and fda in Isa. 
8:16,20. 


5. Types. Ostborn’s semantic studies of förä in the OT distinguish five groups who 
are authorized to give förä: the Deity, the king, priests, sages, and prophets. As men- 
tioned above, there were also persons associated with the king who were concerned 
with f6rd. On the other hand, it has been noted that “God does not give MIN except 
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thus lies on the same plane as the förör!® (contra Knierim, who claims that the förd of 
Moses to the people has nothing to do with legal material). Schäfer-Lichtenberger has 
recently defended the very early date and legal importance of this text: “Ex. 18:13ff. 
knows the etiological legend justifying this legal structure, which was initiated early on 
in David’s rule of Israel and Judah.”!? 


2. P and Ezekiel. a. The noun ford occurs 27 times in the Priestly traditions of the 
Tetrateuch (once in Exodus, 16 times in Leviticus, 10 times in Numbers), generally in 
the later strata. The term never appears in P“ and only once in H (Lev. 26:46 — the 
only text in the Priestly tradition that uses the plural of ford). 

The noun is an essential element of several more or less fixed and stereotyped for- 
mulas that are characteristic of these traditions. The closest parallels are in the book of 
Ezekiel. The most frequent formula consists of the expression (w*)zöt förat + nomen 
rectum, the latter naming the theme. Sometimes this formula appears in superscriptions 
or introductions (Lev. 6:2,7,18[9,14,25]; 7:1,11; Nu. 6:13), sometimes concluding for- 
mulas (Lev. 11:46; 12:7; 13:59; 14:32,57b; 15:32; Nu. 5:29; 6:21a). Among these texts 
Nu. 6:13-21 stands out: its beginning and conclusion form an inclusio using the for- 
mula (w*)zöt torat hannäzir. 

A similar but slightly different formula is zo? hattörä (l°); it too is used as both an 
introductory (Nu. 19:14) and a concluding formula (Ley. 7:37; 14:54). The same for- 
mula but in reverse order (hattörä hazzot) appears in Nu. 5:30, the only text in the 
Priestly tradition that uses this stylistic device, which usually appears in the Dtn/Dtr 
tradition, Four texts (Ex. 12:49; Lev. 7:7; Nu. 15:16,29) use the expression ford ahat. 

Except for Ley. 7:7, all other texts use the vb. häaya, although in a different position 
than in 14:2. In 14:2 the formula 261 förat is interrupted by the interpolated vb. hayä 
(zOt tihyeh törat), and in Nu. 6:21 the qualification (haz)zöt is omitted. In reality 
v. 21b repeats the substance of v. 21a. Finally, Nu. 19:2 and 31:21 use the expression 
zo t huggat hattord, which is pleonastic, since huggd and ford are synonymous in P and 
have developed in the same setting. 

Even though the formulas vary, the semantic spectrum of förä in the texts of PS re- 
mains focused on cultic legislation; the term refers to God’s instructions for the ritual 
ministry of the priests. They take the form of ritual precepts governing such matters as 
sacrifice (Lev. 6-7), the purification of women (12:7), leprosy (chs. 13-14), and the 
purification of males after an emission of semen (15:32). 

Finally, the expression förd ahat emphasizes the universal validity of a ford. In the 
same way the parallel expression huggat ‘6lam serves to emphasize the eternal value of 
the law. The combination of the two synonyms huggä and tord in the pleonastic ex- 
pression zo t huggat hattörd in Nu. 19:2 and 31:21 is typical of the Priestly textual tra- 
dition from Ex. 12 to Nu. 31; itis intended to underline the uniform and eternal force of 
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clean and unclean, and make the appropriate rulings. Here he also has a didactic func- 
tion, which must not be limited simply to cultic casuistry. 

Hos. 4:6 and Jer. 2:8 show that the competence of the priesthood extended beyond 
purely cultic questions (Dt. 17:8-11). In difficult legal cases the Levitical priests are to 
be consulted as the place chosen by Yahweh, so that they may issue a ford (v. 11). The 
procedure clearly corresponds to that followed by Moses (Ex. 18:15ff.); their role is 
also legitimated by the emphasis on the common origin of Moses and the Levites.*? 
Furthermore, Moses’ sphere of activity is by no means limited to judicial and priestly 
functions; it includes charismatic and prophetic elements. Dt. 17:9-12 and 19:17 speak 
of priests and judges together. Their function in such cases consists in the issuing of 
töröt, decisions in God’s name. 

Dt. 33:10 foretells that the Levitical priests will teach Israel their föröt: yori 
['y"gob mispateyka w*öratka |*yisra él. Begrich?? and Gressmann?* suggest the read- 
ing torot*ka (pl. instead of sg.); so understood, Dt. 33:10 would fit better with Ex. 
18:16, which also uses the pl. föröt. Dt. 33:8-11 is the locus classicus for priestly ford. 
Very likely this function (at least at the outset) included oracular techniques of deter- 
mining God’s will, as Ex. 18:13-23 suggests. The parallelism of föratka and 
mispateyka might indicate that the teachings of the priests extended to include the legal 
realm, This holds true for the promulgation of a férfu in Babylonia, which could have 
the force of a judicial decree.*® 

b. The textual corpus of Deuteronomy through Kings includes the most important 
statements concerning ford in the OT, not only because of the frequent appearance of 
the term, but above all because this section coins several new expressions such as 
séper/dibré hattörä, the nuances of which will be examined in the following discus- 
sion. 

The usage of the term förä in the complex Deuteronomy-Kings corresponds in 
large measure to usage in the other books of the OT. With the exception of Dt. 33:4,10, 
which is not really representative of the Dtn tradition, Deuteronomy never associates 
törä directly with Yahweh or Moses, whereas this association is relatively common in 
Joshua-Kings. In Deuteronomy, as in Joshua-Kings, /örä appears as an independent 
term; a different usage is found in Josh. 22:5 and 2 K. 17:34,37, where ford appears in 
a series of legal terms. Except in Dt. 17:11 and 34:4,10, förd in Deuteronomy appears 
in three fixed expressions. Although there is much stereotyped vocabulary in Joshua- 
Kings, the integration of ford into stock phrases is less common there. These include 
seper hattörä (4 times in Deuteronomy, 8 in Joshua-Kings) and dibré hattörä (9 in 
Deuteronomy, 3 in Joshua—Kings). Both expressions make their first appearance in the 
MT here and do not reappear until ChrH. 

The phrase seper hattord appears basically in four forms: (1) by itself (Josh. 8:34; 
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iah and Hosea do these appear in authentic texts of the prophet. The occurrence of ford 
in Mic. 4:2 has been the subject of much dispute, and Am. 2:4 is generally considered 
Dtr. 

(1) Of the 7 occurrences of förd in Proto-Isaiah, Isa. 24:5 is late postexilic, and 5:24 
is the work of a redactor inspired by Isaiah.?? Isa. 8:20, too, is generally considered 
secondary. The authenticity of 2:3 is debated, as is true of Mic. 4:2. Accordingly, only 
1:10; 8:16; 30:9 may be considered authentically Isaianic — clearly not much evi- 
dence, but very indicative and significant for an understanding of ford in the case of 
this prophet. 

Isa. 1:10 is the first text to used the term förd in synonymous parallelism with d‘*bar 
yhwh (see also Isa. 2:3; Jer. 6:19; 18:18; 26:4-5; Mic. 4:2; Zec. 7:12). This parallelism 
is not found outside prophetic literature, an observation that supports its distinctively 
prophetic character. 

Isa. 1:10 is a “summons to receive instruction, ® introducing the unit 1:10-17. This 
section associates d°bar yhwh, törä, and the cult. Here ford has its original meaning of 
specific instruction addressing a particular situation, not a general teaching. The paral- 
lelism of t6rd and d“bar yhwh subsumes cultic and sapiential elements,*’ the obser- 
vance of which the prophet demands. 

Isa. 8:16 and 30:9 appeal to written instruction (cf. 30:8, which is the basis for y, 9), 
In 8:16 Isaiah is ordered to sign his ford, the normal practice with an official document. 
Even though the language of this verse is symbolic and hard to interpret, we cannot 
rule out a concrete reference: at the end of his prophetic ministry Isaiah is to put his 
message in writing. Here the context shows that tord is synonymous with f"üdä, i.e., an 
oracle or series of oracles of the prophet. 

The expression b*limmuddy underlines the sapiential or didactic aspect of the text. 
In such contexts /örd means “instruction,” the precise substance of which remains open 
to discussion. Therefore the context should be expanded to include at least the immedi- 
ately preceding oracle (Isa. 8:12-15), which describes Isaiah’s attitude toward the 
Syro-Ephraimite War, and possibly the whole corpus of oracles on this subject (7:1- 
8:15). No matter what the scope of this document is, we may have here the earliest nu- 
cleus around which the Isaianic material crystallized.” The Isaianic tradition would 
thus go back to a text (or better two texts, if we include 30:8-9) written by the prophet 
in person. Such texts later came to have the value of a formal document: “In 8:16 we 
have the initial germ of the process that led ultimately to the development of the 
canon.” Finally, this text (då) is called förä because it contains a teaching or in- 
struction from Yahweh.* 

The Hosea texts are the first to embody a clear idea of priestly ford. Hos. 4:6 takes a 
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are clearly secondary. In Isa. 5:24 and Am. 2:4 förat yhwh is the object of md as; in Isa. 
24:5 and Am. 2:4 hog and lord are parallel. These features fit with texts that are consid- 
ered Dtr. Indeed, the expression mä’as förat yhwh has its closest parallels in the Dtr 
texts 1 S. 8:7; 10:19; 15:23,26; 2 K. 17:15; Jer. 6:19 (cf. Lev. 26:15,43-44; Ezk. 5:6; 
20:24). The use of hög and förä in parallel may be considered typically Dtr (cf. Dt. 
17:19; 2 K. 17:37). These observations together with other evidence — theological, 
linguistic, and conceptual — have led to the suggestion that Am. 2:4b is Dtr.*® For 
DtrH the ford of Yahweh is the measure by which the conduct of the people is judged. 
Israel’s sin consists in having rejected the tord. In Am, 2:4b the statement that Israel 
has rejected the förat yhwh has the nature of a generalization, especially when com- 
pared with the much more concrete grounds of the authentic oracles against the nations 
in Am. 1-2. 

In Isa. 5:18-23 the transgressions listed in the woes are summarized by the state- 
ment: “They have rejected the instruction of the Lord” (v. 24b). But this statement may 
have been inserted by a Dtr redactor (like Am. 2:4b). In both texts fOrd refers to the 
law. It has the same meaning in Isa. 24:5, where förä not only parallels hög but also ap- 
pears in the context of the Sinai covenant, in which the parties are obligated to observe 
the laws (torot). Schmidt even asks whether the tôrå that Judah rejects may not be the 
Dtn law.*’ This is a reasonable question, since for the Dtr redactor förat möseh and 
forat yhwh are synonymous with Proto-Deuteronomy,. 

Isa. 8:20 is not Dtr in origin, but was probably added during the exile, i.e., in the pe- 
riod of the Dtr redactors.*® Vy. 19-20 are a commentary on v. 16, contrasting the true 
word of God, which is proclaimed by the prophet, with the word of those who believe 
in necromancy and divination. In Dt. 18:9-14,15-22, the situation is similar. Here too 
abhorrent false prophecy is contrasted with the true word of God. On the basis of this 
evidence, we may conclude that the author of Isa. 8:20 is sympathetic to the Dtr tradi- 
tion. The language is not metaphorical, for förd is no longer a collection of oracle inter- 
pretations but a comprehensive and fundamental prophetic legacy. 

b. The word tôrâ is used by three of the four 7th-century prophets, appearing 11 
times in Jeremiah and once each in Zephaniah and Habakkuk. It is not found in 
Nahum. Only 3 texts in Jeremiah may be considered authentic: 2:8; 8:8; 18:18. The 
others are typical of Dtr redaction. 

(1) Jer. 2:8: 8:8; 18:18 possess common features; at the same time they have points of 
contact with Zeph. 3:4 and Hab. 1:4. The setting of the three Jeremiah texts is the conflict 
between the prophet and the other leaders, institutions, and social structures of society or 
the nation. His most important opponents are the priests, false prophets, and sages. Zeph. 
3:4 also attacks the priests and prophets. If Jer. 8:7 and 8:8 belong to the same unit,?? then 
tôrat yhwh would parallel mispaf, as in Hab. 1:4. The language of these Jeremiah texts is 
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Jehoiakim refused to follow up his father’s reforms.>* In this context tôrå has a juristic 
and executive aspect, referring to a decision that may be either priestly or civil. We 
must remember, however, that in this period the administration of justice was still in 
the hands of the priests (Dt. 17:8-13).> 

(2) Jer. 6:19; 9:12(13); 16:11; 26:4; 32:23; 44:10,23 clearly exhibit Dtr terminology 
and theology. In these texts ford appears with a suffix referring to Yahweh; it is the ob- 
ject of verbs that describe negative conduct on the part of the people: md as (6:19), ‘azab 
(9:12[13]; cf. 16:11), lo’ Samar (16:11), la’ hdlak (26:4, 32:23; 44:10,23; cf. 9:12[13]). 
The Dtr author is attempting to provide a theological explanation for the fall of Jerusa- 
lem: the disaster was brought about by Israel’s idolatry, by its forsaking of Yahweh and 
disregard for the law. In this context ford has the sense of a law: the law of God spoken 
by the prophets (26:4). In 44:2-10 past history (vv. 3-6) is contrasted with the present 
day (vv. 7-10), the generation of Israel’s ancestors with the present generation. 

Jer. 31:33 is post-Dtr. The passage contrasts the ford presently in force, understood 
as an outward, physical document, with the new law that God will put within the peo- 
ple, writing it on their hearts. It will establish a new relationship between God and his 
people, making possible a new knowledge of and intimacy with God. This is a new 
covenant, which is incomprehensible without the new tord: “This time, the new cove- 
nant is understood entirely as presupposing the Torah. N33 and ASYN are virtually co- 
incident. Therefore the aim of the promise is not to restore the broken relationship with 
God but to complete the relationship with God made possible by the Torah.” The ex- 
pression “my ford” refers not just to a particular instruction given by God but to the 
declaration of Yahweh's will, set down in writing. 

The inward ford in the human heart appears also in Isa. 51:7, a text that employs ter- 
minology similar to that of Jer. 31:33: “Listen to me, you who know righteousness, you 
people who have my law in your hearts (‘am törati b‘libbam).” This passage is referring 
to the “righteous” within the community of Israel, who remained true to the ford. 

These passages in the prophets, like others in certain Psalms (Ps. 1:2; 37:31: 
40:9[8]; 119), already bear witness to a kind of förä piety. From this perspective the 
törd or law is the way of salvation generally, not simply in a juristic sense. 

c. In the exilic and postexilic prophets (apart from Ezekiel?’), ford occurs 12 times: 
5 times in Deutero-Isaiah, once each in Haggai and Zechariah, and 5 times in Malachi. 
Although the term is uncommon in these textual complexes, it possesses a diversified 
semantic spectrum. Hag. 2:11 and Mal. 2:6-9 are concerned with priestly ford, while 
Zec. 7:12 has more to do with ford of the prophetic type. Deutero-Isaiah fluctuates be- 
tween both forms.>* 

(1) In the texts in Deutero-Isaiah our attention is caught immediately by the parallel- 
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law and the prophets, appear in the same context. The title "ebed given to Moses in 
3:22(4:4) appears at the end of the Pentateuch (Dt. 34:5) and at the beginning of DtrH 
(Josh. 1:2), where Yahweh also commands Joshua to be careful “to act in accordance 
with all the instruction (ford) that my servant Moses gave you” (v. 7). Rudolph con- 
cludes that Mal. 3:22(4:4) is not simply an addition to Malachi and the Minor Prophets, 
but belongs to the Former and Latter Prophets as a whole.®* 

Although the situation is not immediately clear from the outset, the semantic spec- 
trum of ford in Zec. 7:12 and Mal. 3:22(4:4) is quite congruent with Dtn/Dtr usage: 
ford does indeed stand for the law, but ultimately for the totality of divine revelation. 
Other similarities between Deuteronomy and Mal, 3:22(4:4) appear in the use of the 
following terms: zäkar härab, huggim ümispätim, “ebed, siwwä. In the opinion of 
Lindars,® Zec. 7:12 and Mal. 3:22(4:4) constitute a bridge between Deuteronomy and 
ChrH, in which ford has the meaning of “law as a whole.” For the semantic develop- 
ment of tora in the prophetic books, we may conclude that ford comes to stand for a 
category of authoritative revelation: “the law and the prophets.” 


5. Psalms. a. Of the 36 occurrences of ford in the Psalms, 26 are in Ps. 119, which, 
like Ps. | and 19, is called a ford psalm. This designation accurately reflects not only 
their literary genre but also their content. The term ford and a series of synonyms are 
the nucleus around which these psalms have crystallized. 

Many scholars consider Ps. | to be a kind of introduction or preamble to the book of 
Psalms as a whole. Some believe that Ps. 119 may originally have represented the con- 
clusion of the book of Psalms.°’ Such an assumption might justify calling the book of 
Psalms a “psalmic ford.’ Even though this theory must remain hypothetical, it is note- 
worthy that the book of Psalms begins with a ford psalm, a macarism praising those 
who base their entire lives on the ford. “Presumably the compiler of the Psalter deliber- 
ately assigned first place to this psalm in order to call the reader to obedience to God's 
will and to trust in his providential rule.’”6® 

There is some ambiguity in the semantic spectrum of ford in the Psalms. The 
meaning of the term fluctuates between “law” and “instruction, teaching.” Most exe- 
getes assume that ford is to be understood in a broad sense in the Psalms. Those who 
speak of “law”? point out that this term does not refer here to the laws of Moses or 
the Pentateuch in the strict sense, but to “all divine revelation as the guide to life.” 
Those who see ford as meaning “instruction, teaching” understand the word broadly 
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as the revelation of God’s will, the nucleus of this revelation being God’s law and its 
historical manifestation.’ 

In the Psalter ford appears to denote God’s revelation and its promulgation, pre- 
sumed to exist in either oral or written form. According to Kraus, we see in the word 
ford that “the transition from oral transmission to a message fixed in writing is in 
flux.”’! This is not surprising when we remember that the individual psalms arise from 
very different situations. The ford psalms stand in the context of individual piety and 
exhibit a Dtr and sapiential quality. Ps. 78 and 105, by contrast, move within the frame- 
work of covenant theology and are post-Dtr. On the other hand, in Ps. 37:30-31 and 
40:8-9(7-8) ford stands in an individual prayer, also the context of the new covenant 
(cf. Jer. 31:31-34). The entire semantic spectrum of tôrå in the Psalter should therefore 
be seen against a Dtr, sapiential, and prophetic background. 

Of the 36 occurrences of f6rd in the Psalms, 32 refer explicitly to Yahweh and 2 to 
Elohim (37:31; 40:9[8]); 119:72 speaks of the “covenant of Yahweh.” Only 78:5 uses 
ford in the absolute sense without a specific reference to Yahweh or God. 

b. (1) Ps. | is a didactic poem with typically sapiential features. This fact influences 
the interpretation of the two occurrences of ford in v. 2. Here (as in 94:12; 119:1), ford 
appears within a macarism that is itself part of a wisdom poem.’? Vy. 1-3 speaks of the 
happiness of righteous or devout individuals, who are described as loving the law 
(asré... ki ‘im b“örat yhwh hepsö üb*törätö yehgeh yomam wäläy*lä). Here the “law” 
of God is not presented as a heavy burden; on the contrary, it is the delight of the righ- 
teous, who constantly meditate on it aloud. The psalm does not refer to intellectual 
study but to an activity controlling everyday life. Learning the ford has the goal of put- 
ting it into practice as part of one’s own life. 

According to Josh. 1:8, success and happiness depend on acting in accordance with 
the law, the expression of God’s will. This means having the f6rd constantly before 
one’s eyes. It has normative character and is probably a fixed document (cf, Dt. 17:19), 
Its substance, however, remains vague. One might assume that the text refers to the 
Pentateuch or a substantial corpus of OT writings. “In its nature as a preamble to the 
Psalter, the concept ATIN in any case — and even primarily — includes the scriptural 
scroll of the Psalms.”/? 

The unity of Ps. 19 has been challenged, a point that affects the interpretation of 
ford. Many authors distinguish two psalms (vv. 2-7[1-6] and 8-15[7-14]), differing in 
style and content. ’* The first is a nature hymn that incorporates an ancient hymn to the 
sun, while the second is a hymn praising the férd, with an appended lament.” Gese 
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From this perspective, it is easy to understand that the psalmist finds delight in it (vv. 
77,92,174; cf. v. 70) and affirms his love for it (vv. 97,113,163,165), at the same time 
voicing his sincere desire to observe it (Sämar, vv. 34b,44,55) with his whole heart. He 
is saddened because some not only fail to keep it (/0-samar, v. 136) but even forsake it 
(v. 53), distance themselves from it (v. 150), flout it (v. 85), or break it (v. 126). The 
psalmist professes that he does not forget the 6rd (forattka la’ Sakahti, vv. 61,109,153) 
and does not turn away from it (mittorat*ka lö'nätiti, v. 51). In v. 72 he extols the worth 
of the ford with a comparison that recalls Ps. 19:11(10). 

Even though Ps. 119 is seen as a complex mosaic that combines a variety of literary 
genres, in substance it is a unified composition on the theme of förd, a theme as broad 
as the word of God itself, as God’s holy law. This word of God — or God’s ford — 
probably had a fixed written form. The righteous/devout psalmist meditates on it con- 
stantly (vv. 48,97; cf. v. 148). In this psalm the meaning of ford is all-embracing; it re- 
fers to God’s entire revelation, although its concrete outlines cannot be defined. 

The anthological nature of Ps. 119 and its various points of contact with other books 
of the OT suggest that the psalmist probably envisions a much more expansive form of 
divine revelation. The sapiential character of the psalm suggests that ford should be un- 
derstood here as “instruction” in the broadest sense. Dahood instead translates it as 
“law,” but he explains it as “all divine revelation as the guide of life and prophetic ex- 
hortation, as well as priestly direction.”®* Like Ps. 1 and 19, Ps. 119 reflects a style of 
individual piety marked by love of the ford, of God’s law, instruction, and revelation. 

(2) The same type of piety lies behind Ps. 37:30-31 and 40:8-9(7-8). Here the ford is 
internalized in the heart (förat “lohayw b*libbö, 37:31) and the inward parts (wtörätkä 
b'tok mé‘ay, 40:9[8]). In 37:30-31 the totality of the human person is emphasized: in 
the purview of the ford, inward disposition (heart), speech (mouth, lips), and actions 
(steps) constitute a unity. In these verses is realized what is foretold in Jer. 31:33. It is 
not enough to inscribe the law on a stone or a scroll (cf. Ps. 40:8-9[7-8]); it must be 
written on the heart, the interior self. Only then can one be guided by the law of God 
and not the stubbornness of one’s own heart (cf. Isa. 51:7). 

(3) Ps. 78 and 105 recount the history of Israel in highly structured hymnic lan- 
guage. At the same time these texts have a didactic and sapiential tone. The redactor is 
concerned to present the individual episodes of history clearly. Here we can observe 
the interests of the Dtr school. In an introduction that is characteristically sapiential 
(78:1-2), a teacher invites a hearing for his teaching (ford). It is traditional instruction, 
handed down from parents to children; its central theme is the mighty acts of God in 
history (vv. 3ff.). In vv. 5-10 ford parallels ‘edit and b*rit. In this context the three 
terms are interchangeable and denote a body of duties toward God. To break the cove- 
nant Means to refuse to obey God’s law. History furnishes a wealth of examples of Is- 
rael’s faithlessness and ingratitude in response to God’s saving acts. On the basis of 
this conception is defined the relationship between God and God’s people: “The his- 
tory of the encounter between Yahweh and his people becomes a reflection of the con- 
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duct over against the order of salvation of the N’I2 and of the order of dominion and 
obedience of the ATN” 

The term förd appears at the end of Ps. 105, in v. 45, after a survey of God’s mighty 
acts. Observance of the ford is the sole consequence of and response to these demon- 
strations of God’s salvific will. The law is part of the covenant; it is the precondition 
for the relation of Israel to its God and the common life of all creatures upon earth. 
V. 45 is the only passage in the Psalms where tôrå appears in the plural, in chiastic par- 
allelism with huggim (yısm’rü huggayw wtorotayw yinsörü). 

In Ps. 89:31(30) förä appears alongside and equivalent to mispätim, huggöt, and 
miswöt, It is possible that these terms describe the conditions of God’s covenant with 
David and his children. In this text the meaning of férd falls within a semantic spec- 
trum similar to that found in Ps. 78 and 105. There is a causal relationship between the 
(Ord and God’s saving acts. Life according to the Zörd is the grateful human response to 
God's free gift of salvation. 


6. Proverbs and Job. a. The term ford is relatively common in Proverbs, occurring 13 
times, but it appears only once in Job. Within the book of Proverbs, there is some con- 
centration in the first section (chs. 1—9: 6 times) and the fifth (25-29; 31:10-31: 5 times), 
which are generally considered the latest portions of the book. In Job 22:22 as well as in 
most of the texts in Proverbs, ford has the meaning “instruction” or “teaching,” 

The most important parallels to tord are miswd (Prov. 3:1; 6:20,23; 7:2; cf. 13:13- 
14) and müsar (1:8; cf. 4:1-2; 6:23). Strictly speaking, müsar means “reprimand,” in- 
cluding the possibility of punishment. In the broadest sense this term comprehends the 
entire complex of instruction and education carried out by parents and teachers (who 
can be referred to metaphorically as “father” ). In 1:8 and 6:20 the educational roles of 
both father and mother are emphasized. It is noteworthy that both texts associate 10rd 
directly with the mother (förat ‘Immekda), while müsar and miswä describe the function 
of the father; this usage suggests a stricter educational role for the father. 

Prov. 31:26 says that a capable wife (and mother: v. 28) has “gracious teaching” on 
her tongue (w*torat-hesed ‘al-l*S6nah), i.e., she does not instruct in a harsh and authori- 
tarian tone but with gentle persuasion. But children must pay close attention to the 
teaching of both mother and father, as the verbs and their forms (imperative and 
vetitive) show: Sama’ (1:8a; 4:1-2; 28:9), Samar (7:2; 28:4b; 29:18), nāsar (6:20a; 
28:7), al-tittös (1:8b; 6:20b), ‘azab (4:2; 28:4a), al-hskah (3:1). This teaching is au- 
thoritative. In 4:1-3 (cf. 3:1) it is not clear whether the one who instructs in the förd is 
the father, the mother, or the wisdom teacher. It is important to emphasize that “the 
teacher-pupil relationship is modelled on the father-son relationship . . . whether it is 
home or school, the same kind of authority is envisaged in either case and this is radi- 
cally different from the concept of religious authority represented by masar YHWH?"54 
Education in general and the ford in particular are conveyed by parents to their children 
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Blenkinsopp devotes a section of his commentary on Ezra-Nehemiah to the theme 
of law, and concludes: “Our survey would therefore suggest the conclusion that ‘the 
law’ in Ezra-Nehemiah, and therefore Ezra’s law as understood by the redactor, refers 
basically to Deuteronomic law supplemented by ritual legislation in the Pentateuchal 
corpora conventionally designated P and H.... These results are corroborated by a sur- 
vey of Chronicles which uses much the same language, predominantly Deuteronomic, 
in speaking of the law.’ Kellermann, on the contrary, reverses these priorities, accord- 
ing more weight to the influence of P than to Deuteronomy and the Dtr redactors. In 
ChrH, he believes, the ford is fundamentally ritual law; the Chronicler is “a student of 
the Pentateuch as shaped by P’’”® 

Our analysis shows that formally and terminologically the Chronicler depends fun- 
damentally on Deuteronomy and DtrH, while agreeing with P in certain details.°? From 
Deuteronomy and DtrH, he borrows his terminology and a unitary understanding of the 
law. But his interest in the cult and his desire to follow the actual law in literal detail 
draw him to the Priestly literature. The Chronicler thus attempts a synthesis between 
the two major streams of ford interpretation. It is therefore reasonable to assume that 
he had available an exemplar of the Pentateuch, possibly one very close to its final 
recension. When he speaks of the förd as a unity, he is referring to the totality of Holy 
Scripture; when he speaks of a particular law, he is generally referring to specific texts 
of the Pentateuch (esp. Deuteronomy and P). In the few instances that the law in ques- 
tion is not found in the Pentateuch, it is possible that he is constructing hybrid texts, for 
which he must be allowed a certain amount of artistic freedom. 


Garcia López 


If we accept the 4th-century-B.c.£. dating of the Temple Scroll proposed by Stege- 
mann and Milgrom, who identify it as the sixth book of the Pentateuch, the Chronicler 
could also have that book in mind when he speaks of ford. 


Fabry 


For the Chronicler, the ford is the great pillar on which his work rests. Ordinarily he 
understands one of his favorite expressions, “seek God,” as an attitude of inward faith- 
fulness to God. Sometimes, however, it means “obey the law” (2 Ch. 14:3[4]; 31:21; 
also Ezr. 7:10). Its opposite is “forsake God/the law” (2 Ch. 15:2; 12:1). Obedience to 
the ford establishes the special relationship between Israel and God, a relationship that 
also extends to the individual person (2 Ch. 6:16). Communion with God ts thus 
achieved through the förd. As an expression of God’s will, it is normative for the Jew- 
ish community. Here the Chronicler displays his notion of a normative document 


97. J. Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah. OTL (1988), 155. 
98. P. 75. 
00, See Il.?.a above. 
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hattörä) that contains the rules of life, made known originally at Horeb, They come 
from God mediated through Moses, the greatest prophet and lawgiver. It is a teaching 
summarized in fixed form as séper hattord, a book to be read and studied by all Israel, 
from the king to the last Israelite. Through it they will learn to fear Yahweh and prac- 
tice all the words of the ford (w*Sam‘rii la“sét ‘et-kol dibré hattörä hazzé t, 31:12; cf, 
17:18-19). It is a document preserved in the ark of the covenant in order to serve as a 
witness against Israel (31:24-29), so that Israel can no longer claim that God’s will is 
unknown, and finally ın order that all Israelites may fulfill the words of the Torah 
(32:46). 


3. Canon, By equating förd with seper hattörd and other equivalents, Deuteronomy 
paved the way for later developments such as the identification of förd with the Penta- 
teuch. In its final form the Pentateuch is a composite of narratives in historical style 
and laws, mostly collected in extensive legal codes. Since Wellhausen, historical- 
critical study has shown clearly that the law came into being for the most part at a rela- 
tively late date. Even later (mid-3d century B.C.E.) is the identification Heb. tord = Gk. 
nomos = Pentateuch. The first clear reference to the Pentateuch as the “law” is in the 
prologue to Sirach. 

In the opinion of some scholars, the LXX, which translates ford as nomos, was re- 
sponsible for narrowing the meaning of förd to its purely nomistic aspect of “law.” Oth- 
ers believe that the LXX used the appropriate term.!!" In any case, it is probably safe to 
assume that late-3d-century Judaism considered the Torah of Ezra (the whole Penta- 
teuch or only the Mosaic law within it) to be binding upon Jerusalem/Judea and the 
LXX Pentateuch to be binding upon Alexandrian Judaism. In the Hellenistic world, 
consequently, nömos had to mean the same as ford. The LXX, however, borrowed the 
ford concept of the late period, so that its use of nOmos can be awkward, especially in 
the rendering of earlier texts.!!! 

According to Monsengwo Pasinya,!!? in the LXX Pentateuch nomos refers to divine 
revelation considered as a whole, comprising both didactic and legal portions. The 
Nahal Hever contracts also understood the term in this sense,!!4 In these documents 
nömos is translated by Aram. 'wryt’(’Örayta'‘) as the equivalent to Heb. tdrd;!'* see es- 
pecially the classic instance in the Fasting Scroll (67-70 c.E.): “On the 28th day of the 
same month, the good news came to the Jews that they did not have to depart from the 
law (dy! y‘dwn mn ’wry?)."''5 It seems clear, therefore, that the author did not think of 


110. See Blank, 259-60, 268-69; Segal: Lightstone; Westerholm. 

111. TDNT, IV, 1046-47. 

112. P. 88. 

113. K. Beyer, Die aramäischen Texte vom Toten Meer. Erg. Bd. (Göttingen, 1994), text *n 
V.17.42, 

114, On the semantic range of this late Jewish term, see M. Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat-Gan, 1990), 42-43. 

115. Beyer, 556: J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. Harrington, Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts, 
BietOr 34 (1978), 186-87. 
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the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. It is also infrequent in the pesher literature (16 
times, 5 of which are in IQpHab). There are 6 occurrences in the mss. of Jubilees 
and 3 in 4QDibHam. The 5 occurrences in 4Q177 (4QCatena*) deserve special at- 
tention.!-! 

The use of the term tôrå in the Dead Sea Scrolls agrees in many ways with its use in 
the OT, in both form and meaning. Thus 1QS 5:8 (// 4QSP 2 1:7; 4QS4 1 1:6); 8:22; CD 
15:2,9,12 (// 4Q266 17 1:3); 16:2,5 (// 4Q270 10 2:8) employ the phrase twrt mwsh, 
and 1QS 8:15 (// 4QS4 3 1:7; cf. 1QS 1:3) speaks of the tôrâ commanded by God 
through the mediation of Moses. These passages refer to either the Mosaic Torah as a 
whole or the Pentateuch. Elsewhere the Torah is referred to as a book (spr htwrh, CD 
5:2), a collection of books (spry htwrh, the books of the law in contrast to the books of 
the prophets, CD 7:15-17), or a revelation from God (glh, 1QS 8:1-2; CD 15:13 [// 
40266 17 1:4]; 5:2-5). In the Temple Scroll, by contrast, 16rd probably does not refer 
to the Pentateuch as a whole but to specific laws (50:7,17) or the law of the king 
(56:21; 37;:13.12 

For the authors of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the ford was of preeminent importance. At 
the very beginning of the Manual of Discipline, it is stated that the community rule is 
laid down “to turn from all evil” and “to constitute a community within the law” (/swb 
mkwir'... lhywt lyhd btwrh, 1QS 5:1-2). The vb. — 2W Siib is often used with refer- 
ence to avoiding sin (1QS 5:1,14; 10:20; CD 2:5; 15:7; 20:17; etc.) or being converted 
to the Torah (1QS 5:8 [/ 4QS® 2 1:7]; 10:11; CD 15:9; 16:1,4; 4QpPs? 2:3). This “con- 
version to the Torah” is a new coinage of the Dead Sea Scrolls; it refers to observance 
of the law, the characteristic attitude and behavior of a devout member of the commu- 
nity.!22 This attitude toward the law implies fulfilling it (“fh, 1QS 5:21 [// 4QS® 1 2:1]; 
6:18; IQpHab 7:11; 8:1; 12:5; CD 16:8 [// 4Q271 2 2:9]; 4QFlor 1:7 should be read 
m'sy twdh rather than m'sy twrh!?3), observing it (Smr, 4Q252 1 5:5; also 6Q9 21 3), or 
walking according to it (Alk, CD 7:7). Transgression of the law, especially if deliberate, 
is so grievous a sin that the only possible punishment is banishment from the commu- 
nity (1QS 8:20-9:3). Such a punishment clearly shows the importance attached to pre- 
cise observance of the Torah. 

But the Torah of Moses is more than a norm governing the life of the community; it 
is also the subject of constant study. Among the duties of members of the community 
“investigating the tora” ([m]drs b/htwrh, 1QS 6:6; 8:15; CD 6:7 [// 40267 2 15]; 7:18 
[// 40266 3 4:7]; 20:6; 4QFlor 1:11) stands out. Whenever a group of (at least) ten men 
is present, one of them (if possible a priest) is to study the law day and night (‘ys dwrs 
btwrh, 1QS 6:6; cf. 6:3). At first glance, this requirement appears to mean practical 


120. A. Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumran-Gemeinde. STDJ 13 
(1994), 108-9. 

121. J. Maier, Temple Scroll. JSOTSup 34 (Eng. tr. 1985), 124. 

122. H.-J. Fabry, Die Wurzel SUB in der Qumran-Literatur BBB 46 (1975), 28-32; idem, 
“Die Wurzel swb in der Qumränliteratur, in M. Delcor, ed., Qumran, sa piété, sa théologie et 
son milieu. BETL 46 (1978), 286-87. 

123. G. J. Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran. JSOTSup 29 (1985), 107. 
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WIM msiya; WwW rustya 





I. 1, Etymology; 2. LXX. II. OT: 1. Occurrences; 2. Meaning, HI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


A iA 


I. |. Etymology. Many lexicons claim that the noun tûšfyâ and the expression yes de- 
rive etymologically from a root ysy, “be” (Assyr. isu, “have”), but this claim is uncer- 
tain.! If it is true, we are dealing with a tagtilat/togtilat form with a shift of o to u.” On 
the evidence of this etymology, the basic meaning of tûšîyå would be “that which ex- 
ists,’ hence “power, ability.” This meaning is so vague that we must examine actual 
usage to define it more precisely. 

The noun is cognate with the Ugaritic hapax legomenon týyt,t which may be trans- 
lated as “victory, triumph, success.’” 


er 


2. LXX. The LXX provides little assistance in determining the meaning of tästya, 
since it offers 12 different translations for the 13 occurrences of the word in the OT: 
söteria (Job 30:22; Prov. 2:7), boetheia (Job 6:13), asphdleia (Prov. 8:14), énnoia 
(Prov. 3:21), dynamis (Job 26:3), ton katd sé (11:6), ischys (12:16), alethes (5:12), 
sösein (Mic, 6:9), and eiréné (Sir, 38:8). The readings kairös (Prov. 18:1) and mataian 
paräklesin (Isa. 28:29) appear to have no connection with Heb. fusiyad, The range of 
terms used by the LXX nevertheless suggests that the “ability” denoted by füsiyä 
should be thought of as more than purely intellectual. 


II. OT. 
|. Occurrences. The noun füsiyä occurs 13 times in the OT (including Sirach); in 


VOA a Be | TA e 


Job 30:22b rsü’ä should be read instead of fusiwwä (= Q tušîyâ).® All the occurrences 


tûsiyå. H. Bauer, “Die hebräischen Eigennamen als sprachliche Erkenntnisquelle,” ZAW 48 
(1930) 73-80, esp. 77: H. A. Brongers, “Miscellanea Exegetica,” Übersetzung und Deutung. FS 
A. R. Hulst (Nijkerk, 1977), 30-49, esp. 37-49; M. V: Fox, “Words for Wisdom,” ZAH 6 (1993) 
149-69, esp. 161-65; K. J. Grimm, “The Meaning and Etymology of the Word 7°W4N in the OT,” 
JAOS 22 (1901) 35-44; G. Kuhn, Beiträge zur Erklärung des salomonischen Spruchbuches. 
BWANT 57 (1931), esp. 3-4: F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. 
BBB 10 (1956), esp. 517-18; G. von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (Eng. tr. Nashville, 1970), esp. 79 and 
n. 8: N. Shupak, Where Can Wisdom Be Found? OBO 130 (1993), esp. 251-56. 


1. BDB, 1064: GesB, 874-75: HAL, Il, 1713-14. 

2. J, Barth, NSS, 307 n. 3; criticized by Grimm, 42-44, whose own theory breaks down be- 
cause there is no evidence for an Assyrian root asu, “help.” 

3. Bauer, 77. 

4. KTU 1.3, I 27. 

5. UT, no. 812, 2614; CML?, 159; cf. M. Dahood, Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology. BietOr 17 
(1965), 74: idem, Bibl 55 (1974) 386-87: J. Gray, UF 11 (1979) 319; idem, Legacy of Canaan. 
SVT 5 (71965), 43. 

6. G. Fohrer, Hiob, KAT XVI (1963), 414; for a different opinion see Fox, 163. 
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happiness and prosperity may be interrupted and counsels composure rooted in reli- 
gious faith (v. 26). 

The pragmatic ingenuity denoted by füsTyd is a concomitant of wisdom and serves 
as a beneficial reward for an upright life, but it is not identical with either wisdom or 
the fear of Yahweh. It is an ethically neutral term. According to Prov. 18:1, for exam- 
ple, a self-indulgent person stirs up strife by any means possible (b*kol-tisiyd yitgalla’; 
but cf. McKane: “against all sound and effective policy,”!! since fisfyd is not used pe- 
joratively). In Job 5:12-13 the “tistyd of the crafty” parallels “schemes of the wily.” 
The parallelism with ‘ésd (cf. Isa. 28:29) demonstrates also that fastyd denotes not only 
an inward capability but also the result of pragmatic ingenuity, a plan of action (not its 
success): “He frustrates the devices of the crafty, so that their hands achieve no suc- 
cess. He takes the clever in their own craftiness, and the schemes of the wily are 
brought to a quick end” (Job 5:12-13). In 26:3, similarly, the rüsiya that is given to oth- 
ers is advice.!- 

The sapiential identification of pragmatic wisdom with “the psychic power through 
which the creator God formed the world so artfully”!? also makes it possible to ascribe 


A wA lal 


fustyd to Yahweh. In Job 12:13-16, as in Prov. 8:14, God’s sovereignty is characterized 
by strength (5z) and instrumental intelligence (fäsiyä), which here serve to frustrate 
the designs of earthly rulers. In justifying the medicinal arts, which are suspect to the 
devout, Sirach emphasizes that Yahweh’s work manifests itself now and again in the 
(successful) ministrations of the healing professions, so that neither Yahweh’s work 
(ma“seh) nor the füsTyä needed to accomplish it ever rest (Sir. 38:8). 

In a similar manner Isa. 28:23-29 uses the analogy of the proper and appropriate ac- 
tions of the farmer instructed by Yahweh to argue for Yahweh's situational counsel 
(sâ) and discretion (füsiyä).'* As in Job 5:12-13, it is questionable to interpret fiisivd 
as “success,” the necessary consequence of following God’s counsel,!° since the imag- 
ery of the similitude describes only the appropriate actions of the farmer; nothing is 
said of a successful harvest. 

It is also possible that Job 11:6, a difficult text (in v. 6b, MT ki-kiplayim should 
probably be emended to ki-p*la’im!®), refers to God’s sovereign providence: God’s 
füstyd is too wonderful to be known without revelation. Of course this interpretation is 
uncertain, as is true of all the other occurrences of the expression. It is conceivable that 
here, in conjunction with miracles and knowledge, füsiyä denotes intellectual ability: 
for human tüsiyä, “understanding,” the secrets of wisdom are miraculous.!’ 


Ll. W. McKane, Proverbs, OTL (1970), 519. 

12. M. H. Pope, Job. AB (1965). 168; Fox, 164-65; but cf. HAL, Il. 1714; and Fohrer, Hiob, 
376, 378-79: “success” in the sense of wisdom literature, where the counsel of the wise always 
brings success. 

13. Gemser, Spriiche Salomos, 30. 

14. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39. CC (Eng. tr. 2002), 48-62, esp. 54-55. 

15. E.g., O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. tr. 1974), 261. 

16. But cf. J. J. Slotki, VT 35 (1985) 229-30: ki lô tüsiya w‘da’ ki-kiplayim yasseh Ilka. 

17. G. Hölscher, Hiob. HAT 1/17 (71952), 32: F. Horst, Hiob 1-19. BK XVI/1 (1968), 168: 
Brongers, 44. 
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III. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls tisiya — like de’ä and m*zimmat 
‘ormd — refers to esoteric knowledge to which only the faithful one is privy (1QS 
11:6): he will tell of his knowledge (da’at) with the “counsel of understanding” (ba "sat 
rüsiva) (1QS 10:24). i.e., “religious instruction based on his own God-given knowl- 
edge! Along with da‘at, hokmä, and 'ormä, tûšîyå can also refer to God’s omni- 
science (CD 2:3-4). The word also appears in 4Q215 I 2:10, 

Gertz 


18. Nötscher. 61. 
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I. Etymology and Usage. II. fhinnd. II. Sirach. IV. LXX. V, Dead Sea Scrolls, VI. Rabbinic 
Judaism. 


I. Etymology and Usage. The noun fah“niinim occurs only in the plural (a collec- 
tive or abstract plural for actions conceived of as consisting of individual acts;! cf. 
tah“nünöt in Ps. 86:6, which is probably synonymous). It is a fagtal form from the 
hithpael- of the root > JIN Ann, “be merciful”? and means a supplication for mercy or 
favor* — not a formal prayer on a specific occasion, but an expression issuing from an 
anguished spirit, with no fixed form or manner of recitation. A similar form (thnwnyn) 
occurs in Christian Palestinian Aramaic with the meaning “gentleness, sympathy.’ 
There are 18 occurrences in the OT, 8 of which are in the Psalms. In Jer. 31:9, follow- 
ing the LXX (en paraklesei), tanhumim (“and with consolation”) should be read in- 
stead of MT fah*niinim.! 


tah”nünim. R. D. Ap-Thomas, “Some Aspects of the Root Ann in the OT,” JSS 2 (1957) 128- 
48. esp. 137: R. A. Mason, “The Relation of Zech 9-14 to Proto-Zechariah,” ZAW 88 (1976) 
227-39. 


. Michel, 88. 

. HAL, II, 1718; W. Zimmerli, TDNT, IX. 379. 

. BLe, $6lxn. 

. Mason, 232. 

. Ap-Thomas, 137. 

. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (1903, repr. Tel Aviv, 1972), 67. 

. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (71968), 179; BAS; but cf. HAL, Il, 1719. 
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As denominatives from yrf with a m prefix, Syriac has mérita*? and Aramaic has 


mér*ta ;*° both mean “must.” 


La) Aw 


3. Semantics. Attempts to define the semantic content of frös have been shaped by 
the need to distinguish it from yayin, “wine,” and/or to derive it from yrs Il, “press” 
(rarely from yrs I, “take possession”). The range of proposed meanings extends from 
“wine” (according to Köhler,” f7rds is the Aramaic equivalent to non-Sem. yayin; van 
Selms?? contrasts it to yayın as “a more sophisticated word which was mainly used in 
poetry and proverbial enumerations”) to “sweet wine’? and “new wine”! or “alco- 
holic must that has already begun to ferment” to “grape juice that has not yet begun to 
ferment” (Zapletal*- believes that ffros can refer to either of the latter), freshly pressed 
or still within the grape,’ or even “grape.”* The definition given by Delcor is self- 
contradictory (“WPN denotes unfermented ‘grape must and is an archaic poetic term 
for wine”), since wine is always fermented.>? (Cf. the definitions accepted by the Euro- 
pean Economic Community: “Wine: a product produced exclusively by the complete 
or partial alcoholic fermentation of fresh grapes or their juice”; grape juice (or must) is 
defined as “a liquid product obtained by natural or artificial means from fresh grapes,” 
with a maximum alcoholic content of | percent.*°) 

A survey of the individual passages confirms that the word has a wide range of 
meanings, but one qualification may be stated at the outset: no occurrence of firös in 
the OT suggests that it is a technical term for a particular intermediate or final stage of 
vinification associated with a specific phase of fermentation. All the evidence indicates 
that tirds refers to the unprocessed raw material provided by nature, i.e., grapes full of 
juice. (The term for freshly pressed must is ‘asis.4’) The intended final product, wine, 
may also be envisioned. In such cases frös becomes a kind of synonym of yayin, al- 
though the latter term does not appear to include the aspect of God’s initial natural gift, 
provided without human intervention. 


4. Series. The noun firö$ rarely appears by itself (6 times). It usually occurs with 
dagan, which precedes it (11 times; exceptions are Mic. 6:15, with zayit, and Neh. 


25. Brockelmann, LexSyr, 406. 

26. ANH®, 235. 

27. But see GesTh, 633b: “must, new wine, because it inebriates, taking possession of the 
brain’; also W. Rudolph, Hosea, KAT XIM/1 (1966), 110. 

28. Pp. 219-20. 

29, Van Selms, JNSL 3 (1974) 84; see also Köhler; Brown, 169. 

30. Fensham, 299. 

31. Rudolph: “new, unclarified wine.” 

32. Pp. 9-10. 

33. Dalman, 371. 

34. Naeh and Weitzman; cf. also Bacchiocchi, 22, discussing Dt. 11:13d. 

J R 31, 

36. European Economic Community wine trade regulation no. 822/87, appendix 1.10 and 1.2. 

37. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. tr. 1977), 28; G. Gerleman, Ruth — Hohelied. 
BK XVII (1965), 213. 
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point recognized by Wildberger,*” albeit not taken into account in his translation and 
comm.). This verse describes metaphorically what Joel 1:10 says more directly: “the 
firös dries up.” 

The two other occurrences in the book of Isaiah are in Trito-Isaiah. The prophecy of 
salvation in Isa. 62:8, based on the dyad dagan/firds, refers to the reversal of a situation 
foretold in such dearth curses as Dt. 28:51; Zeph. 1:13; Am. 5:11.°° This passage dif- 
fers from all the others in speaking clearly of drinking®! firds and describing the labor 
(yaga‘) of making it. This labor might refer to the cultivation of vineyards, the process 
of vinification, or both, Here frös seems to mean the wine produced from the grapes, 
without distinguishing it from yayın (e.g., as must). The choice of the word firös may 
have been influenced by the common dyad. It is also possible that this term, which re- 
fers to the fruit from which the wine is made, is better suited to emphasizing God as the 
giver, since it is God's action alone that will bring salvation. The continuation in v. 9 
builds on the choice of firös by using the vb. gbs, “gather,” which recalls Dt. 11:14. 

Isa. 65:8 confirms the interpretation of ffrdS as the “juice” found in the grape cluster 
('esköl), explicitly calling it a “blessing.” Here the frö$ is not itself the object of a 
promise but the figurative element of a metaphor that proclaims God’s refusal to de- 
stroy Jacob and Judah (v. 9). 

In Jer. 31:12, the prophetic section of a promise of salvation that finally turns into an 
oracle of Yahweh, the standard triad appears with an independent extension (b‘né-sd'n 
übäagär) that nevertheless recalls Dt. 12:17 and 14:23. Here it plays its usual role of 
conjuring up (with al) the many blessings given by God, now associated with Zion 
theology. 

Of the three passages in the book of Joel, 1:10 has already been noted. Here too we 
find the familiar triad of agricultural blessings: this time, however, their threatened fail- 
ure has less to do with famine — this aspect does not appear until v. 16 — than with the 
elimination of all sacrificial offerings. Here the prophet attacks the “vital point of the 
divine covenant.’ The assurance in 2:19 that God will hear the people’s prayers ech- 
oes the triad in 1:10, which now, in combination with 1:16, is associated with the satis- 
faction of their needs. Food offerings are suggested only indirectly, through the men- 
tion of rejoicing in the temple (1:16). 

Joel 2:24 also uses the triad (but with bar instead of dägän), describing the solid and 
liquid foods separately. The mention of goren and yegeb su ggests a concrete image of 
winnowed grain, pressed grape juice, and pressed olive oil. Inclusion of the rain motif 
(v. 23) recalls Dt. 11:14. 

Among the texts using firös, Mic. 6:15 has been the subject of controversy: in this 
section of the promise of God’s punishment (vv. 13-15) for commercial dishonesty, 
some exegetes understand firos not as a noun but as the 2d person masc. sg. impf. of a 


59. Wildberger, /saiah 13-27, 484. 

60. Fleischer, Menschenverkdufern, 125-26, 

6l. > ANW Sara. 

62. See above. 

63. Deissler, Hosea, Joel, Amos. NEB (1982), 71. 
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receiving the gifts of Yahweh’s blessing to the fulfillment of cultic obligations. The 
mention of cultic obligations is exceptional in the book of Proverbs, though McKane 
sees the “materialism” behind this association as being common in the book.®? The 
striking combination of firos and säba‘, found only here in the OT, appears also in the 
Karatepe inscription.” Considered in isolation, the content of this verse is very close to 
that of Joel 2:24. 

3. Cultic Use. A separate and much smaller group of texts speaks of ffrds in the con- 
text of cultic offerings. Dt, 18:4 is clearly the earliest in this group; it reserves the 
firstfruits of the familiar triad together with the first fleece from the sheep to feed and 
clothe the Levitical priests serving at the central sanctuary. 

Nu. 18:12 (assigned by Scharbert’! to RP) enhances the quality of the offerings by 
adding heleb; here the recipients are the Aaronic priests (v. 8). Only here does the triad 
begin with yishar. 

Neh. 10:38(with dāgān replaced by “risd),40(37,39); 13:5,12 are closely related to 
the regulations in Nu. 18. The recipients are the priests and Levites, and also the sing- 
ers and gatekeepers (13:5). In addition to these discordant instructions, different terms 
are used for the storerooms (13:5, liskä; 13:9, [*Sa@k6t; 13:12, Osarot). 

In 2 Ch. 31:5 the offerings given to the priests and Levites in the time of Hezekiah 
are presupposed; the triad is supplemented by the addition of honey. 

The occurrence in Neh. 5:11 is an outlier: the triad, together with silver (cf. Hos. 
2:10[8]), appears in the context of the credit system within which Nehemiah demands 
the remission of debts. 


4. Sirach. Outside the OT, firdés occur in the sapiential admonition Sir. 34(31):25, 
warning against excessive consumption of wine: wem ‘I hyyn | ttgebr ky rbym hksyl 
tyrws, “Do not try to prove your strength by wine-drinking; the juice of the grape has 


destroyed many.” This verse also attests to the synonymy of yayin and firös in the late 
period. 


HI. 1. LXX. The LXX almost always uses oinos to translate ffrds. The only excep- 
tions are Hos. 4:11, where the pairing with yayin leads to the use of méthysma, “strong 
drink,” as a parallel expression, and Isa. 65:8, where we find rhöx, “grape.” It is also 
noteworthy that in Ps. 4:8(7) the LXX expands the dyad to a triad, while altering the 
triad found in Jer. 31(38):12.72 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea Scrolls frö$ occurs some 20 times; the context 
is very fragmentary in 4Q286 5 6, 4Q508 13 3, and LIQT 38:4. 
The scrolls use the familiar OT triad (1QH 10:24; 4Q251 5 1; 11QBer 1:9; 11QT 


69. W. McKane, Proverbs, OTL (1970), 292, 294, 

70. KAI 26A.101.7, 9: see 1.2 above. 

71. J. Scharbert, Numeri. NEB (1992), 72. 

72. G. Fischer, Das Trostbüchlein. SBB 26 (1993), 66. 
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of Yahweh’s omnipotence, the book of Proverbs declares that what matters is not the 
private judgment of a human being but the incorruptible and certain judgment of 
Yahweh (Prov. 16:2; 21:2; 24:12). Yahweh “weighs” the spirit or heart, !" i.e., he deter- 
mines whether the individual is acting properly (see esp. 24:12). That this observation 
involves a “fundamental principle of OT anthropology”!! is shown by early texts that 
make the same point, suchas I S. 16:7. Similar is 1 S. 2:3, a text in the Song of Hannah 
that stands out for its sapiential tone, which uses the niphal of tkn as a passive: w*lö’ 
[O] nitk*ni “lilôt. 

Whether Yahweh deals with his people “equitably” is an urgent problem for the ex- 
iles, Twice Ezekiel addresses the fundamental question whether Yahweh’s ways are 
“proper, equitable, just” in a prophetic disputation: Ezk. 18:25,29, repeated in abbrevi- 
ated form in 33:17,20. Throughout these passages the original reading yhwh has proba- 
bly been replaced by the theologically less objectionable “dönäy. A later generation 
was clearly unwilling to associate the name of Yahweh with the accusation brought by 
the exiles. For the latter, however, the statement that “Yahweh’s activity in his ordering 
of the world,”!* asserted by the repeated words yittākēn derek,!? had become highly 
questionable. In response Ezekiel demands that the people take responsibility for their 
own actions and seek the root of their offense. It is the “improper” conduct of Israel 
that has brought about the catastrophe, 

The piel of tkn is harder to categorize. It is used in Isa. 40:12 and Job 28:25 in the 
context of creation. These passages declare that Yahweh “apportioned” the heavens 
(Isaiah) and the waters (Job), assigning them their place. Here fkn denotes the assign- 
ment of the “proper” place within the order of creation. Isa. 40:13 creates problems. 
Like Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah counters the people's unwillingness to accept his mes- 
sage with a prophetic disputation, in which he asks (among other things): mi-Hkken 'et- 
rüah yhwh? Clearly it would be wrong to overlook the connection with v. 12.!* In con- 
trast to other occurrences, this text uses tkn figuratively, so that we may translate: 
“Who can measure the nature of Yahweh? Who can say what is proper to the nature of 
Yahweh?” 

Ps. 75:4(3) differs strikingly for the usage we have been describing. In this doxol- 
ogy of divine judgment, when the earth totters, Yahweh declares: Gnoki fikkanti 
‘ammudeyha (the same imagery appears in 24:1-2; 104:5). Here tkn must mean “keep 
steady, support” (cf. Aram. tgn), a meaning more usually associated with the root > 
113 Atin, from which the form in question cannot derive. Possibly, however, we are 
dealing with a kind of semantic assimilation, as in the case of fgn and fkn. In any event, 
behind Ps. 75:4(3) stands the notion of order, which has already been noted as the fun- 
damental meaning of tkn. 


10.— 37 léb; 4 AN riiah; see also H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. tr. 1974), 40- 
58. 

ll. F. Stolz, Samuel. ZBK 9 (1981), 30, 

12. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. tr. 1979), 385-86. 

13. — "IT drk. 

14. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja I: 40,1-45,7. BK X1/1 (1978), 50. 
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The pual ptep. mtukkdn in 2 K. 12:12(11) is usually translated “paid out.”! The 
noun it Modifies refers to the money for the renovation of the temple. Here once again 
the basic meaning of fkn is clear. The money “paid out” is the amount necessary and 
equitable for the renovation. The source of vv. 12-13( 11-12) is debated, as is their rela- 
tionship to 2 K. 22:3-11, which has much the same content.!© This may be the only 
preexilic instance of the vb. fkn; in the light of its other occurrences, however, an exilic 
dating is more likely for this text as well. 


2. Nouns. Most of the nominal forms can be subsumed under the heading of “eq- 
uity, what is proper or appropriate in a particular situation, The Israelites in Egypt are 
to make a specific quantity of bricks, a number “appropriate” in the eyes of Pharaoh. In 
the text of Ex. 5 (J),'’ tōken (v. 18) and matkönet have the same meaning. We find a 
similar juxtaposition of the two terms in the exilic period. In Ezekiel’s vision of the res- 
toration, the princes are admonished to measure with a “correct measure” (Ezk. 45:11). 
The ‘épdé and bat, measures of volume for grain and liquids, are to be the same size 
(token ‘ehdd); the hömer serves as the “standard” for both (matkönet). Ezekiel’s de- 
mand probably reflects a general experience of dishonest weights and measures.!® Ex. 
30:32,37 (PS)!9 requires a proper measure in the sense of “proportion” in the manufac- 
ture of anointing oil and incense. 

An historical understanding of what is “proper” is illustrated by 2 Ch. 24:13. This text, 
which is based on 2 K. 12: 1-22,2° speaks of restoring the temple ‘a/-matkunt6é, Here what 
is proper is what existed previously. Ezk. 43:10, which uses /oknit in a similar sense, goes 
a step further. In the context of Yahweh's entry into the new temple, the prophet is com- 
manded to describe this temple to the Israelites, that they may measure?! it fkunato (cj.). 
This vision of the temple will also lead the Israelites to recognize their own sinfulness. 
The layout of the temple thus takes on a theological quality: the root tkn stands for what 
Yahweh finds proper. The implicit notion of “perfection” as the acme of what is right and 
proper lies behind Ezk. 28:12. A ginä over the king of Tyre describes him as hötam (cj.) 
toknit, the “signet of perfection,” envisioning the king as representing the city.?? 

There is some uncertainty as to the existence of a village named token. According 
to 1 Ch. 4:32, it was located in the tribal region of Simeon, in the Negeb. A parallel 
list in Joshua 15:42 and 19:7 speaks instead of eter (cf. 1 S. 30:30) or “tak. Whether 
token is simply a mistake’? or represents a real but unidentified site remains an open 


15. O. Eissfeldt, ZAW 63 (1951) 109 n. 8. 

16. H. Spieckermann, Juda unter Assur in der Sargonidenzeit. FRLANT 129 (1982), 179-83. 

17. W. H. Schmidt. Exodus 1-6. BK U1 (1988), 247-50. 

18. On the units of measurement see G. Schmitt, BRL?, 204-6. 

19. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. tr. 1962), 239: G. Beer, Exodus. HAT 1/3 (1939), 149, with a 
detailed discussion of the materials. 

20. See IIl.l above. 

21. — TTA mdd. 

22. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 91; G. R. Driver, Bibl 45 (1958) 158-59. 

23. M. Noth, Josua. HAT I/7 (71971), in loc.; et al.: see also Y. Aharoni, Land of the Bible 
(Eng, tr. Philadelphia, +1979), 299 n. 51. 
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I. Etymology and Meaning. II. |. Occurrences and Usage: 2. “Hang” and “Impale”; 3, Esther. 
Ill. Ancient Versions. IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology and Meaning. The root tlh, “hang” (with its by-form {l/,' which oc- 
curs several times in the OT?), has cognates in many Semitic languages. In Aramaic, Hl 
or fly appears in various dialects, always with the meaning “hang.” In Ethiopic we find 
talawa with the meaning “follow, pursue, be attached to.”* Modern Arabic has the form 
fala, also meaning “follow,” and talla, “throw down, throw to the ground”;® Old South 
Arabic has tlw, “extend, transfer.’’ In Akkadian we find zullä II, “decorate, drape”;® 
whether fala/u(m), “stretch out,” can also mean “suspend” and be treated as a cognate 
is disputed.” In later Hebrew, tlh with the pass. ptcp. tālûy often means “be uncertain, 
dubious,” as well as “hang, make dependent.”!° 


tald. J. M. Baumgarten, “Does tlh in the Temple Scroll Refer to Crucifixion?” JBL 91 (1972) 
472-81; idem, “Hanging and Treason in Qumran and Roman Law. FS H. Orlinksky. Erlsr 16 
(1982) 7*-16*: idem, "Does TLA in the Temple Scroll Refer to Crucifixion?” Studies in Qumran 
Law. SJLA 24 (1977) 172-82; L. Diez Merino, “La crucifixiön en la antiqua literatura judiä 
(período intertestamental),” Estudios eclesiasticos 51 (1976) 5-27; A. Dupont-Sommer, “Obser- 
vations nouvelles sur l’expression "suspendu vivant sur le bois’ du Comm. de Nahum (11.8) a la 
lumière du Rouleau du Temple (11QTemple Scroll LXIV 6-13)” CRAI 1972, 709-20; 
D. Flusser, “The Crucified One and the Jews,” Judaism and the Origins of Christianity (Jerusa- 
lem, 1988), 575-87; D. J. Halperin, “Crucifixion, the Nahum Pesher and the Rabbinic Penalty of 
Strangulation.’ JJS 32 (1981) 32-46; M. Hengel, Crucifixion in the Ancient World and the Folly 
of the Message of the Cross (Eng. tr. Philadelphia, 1977); H.-W. Kuhn, “Kreuzignung,” NBL, II, 
548-49: idem, “Die Kreuzesstrafe während der frühen Kaiserzeit,’ ANRW, 1/25.1 (1982), 648- 
793: M. J. Mulder, “Betekent (YY 1]-»y) mn in het boek Esther "spietsen op een paal’?” NedTT 
21 (1966/67) 337-47; H. Shanks, “New Analysis of the Crucified Man,” BAR 11/6 (1985) 20-21; 
V. Tzaferis. “Crucifixion.” BAR 11/1 (1985) 44-53: Y. Yadin, “Pesher Nahum (4QpNahum) Re- 
considered,” JEJ 21 (1971) 1-12: idem, Temple Scroll, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1983), esp. I, 373-79; 
I], esp. 289-91; J. Zias, “Death and Disease in Ancient Israel,’ BA 54 (1991) 147-59; idem and 
E. Sekeles, “The Crucified Man from Giv'at ha-Mivtar,” JEJ 35 (1985) 22-27; F. T. Zugibe, 
“Death by Crucifixion.” Canadian Society of Forensic Science Journal 17 (1984) 1-13; idem. 
“Two Questions About Crucifixion,” BRev 5/2 (1989) 35-43. 


|. HAL, IL, 1736. 

2. See 11.1 below; also GK, $75rr; BLe, §57t"; Bergstrasser, LI, $30gq. 

3. AP 71.19 (also possibly 71.33: 81.39): DISO, 329: MdD, 487; LexSyr, 824-25; ChW, 11. 539. 

4. LexLingAeth, 550-51; W. Leslau, Comparative Dictionary of Ge'ez (1987). 575. 

5. Wehr, 97, 

6. Lane, I/1, 310, 

7. Beeston, 148. 

8. AHw, III, 1369. 

9. Cf. AHw, IT, 1309, with R. Border, VT 22 (1972) 389; HAL, U. 1738. 

10. W. Bacher, Die exegetische Terminologie der jüdischen Traditionsliteratur, | (1899, repr. 
Darmstadt, 1965), 198; IL (1905). 233. 
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Il. 1. Occurrences and Usage. Forms of the vb. tlh, primarily in the gal, occur 28 
times in the OT: Gen. 40:19,22; 41:13; Dt. 21:22-23; Josh. 8:29; 10:26 (bis); 2 S. 4:12; 
18:10; 21:12 (K); Isa. 22:24; Ezk. 15:3; 27:10-11 (piel); Ps. 137:2; Job 26:7; Cant. 4:4; 
Lam. 5:12 (niphal); Est. 2:23 (niphal); 5:14; 6:4; 7:9-10; 8:7; 9:13-14,25. In addition, 
wtyn in 2 S. 18:9 should probably be read as wytl (niphal).!! The form fl’ occurs 3 
times: Dt. 28:66; 2 S. 21:12 (Q); Hos. 11:7. In Sir. 7:8 the LXX (adelphön gnesion) 
suggests that Heb. t/wy (t) should be emended to tlym.!? 

The meaning of the verb in the OT is almost always “hang, suspend,” In Gen. 40:19; 
Dt. 21:22; Josh. 8:29; 10:26, people are hung on a tree or post (‘al-[ha@]‘@s) after being 
executed. The victims include both non-Israelites (Egyptians or Canaanites) and Israel- 
ites condemned to death. In Dt. 21:22 it is important to determine whether the hanging 
is the cause of death, in which case the waw of w*talita may be considered a waw 
explicativum,'} or whether the criminal must first be executed and then suspended on a 
post, in which case the waw can be treated as the sign of a consecutive perfect. The lat- 
ter interpretation gained general acceptance in later rabbinic literature.!* V. 23 goes on 
to require that the corpse not remain all night on the post but be buried the same day. 

With the prep. ‘al but without mention of ‘és, fa/d refers to the hanging of both per- 
sons (2 S. 4:12) and objects (Ezk. 15:3; 27:11 [piel]; Ps. 137:2; Job 26:7; Cant. 4:4). 
We also find falä used metaphorically with ‘al in the sense of “hang” (Isa. 22:24: 
Eliakim will be like a peg on which all the crockery is hung). 

The verb is also used with various other prepositions: minneged (Dt. 28:66), b° (2 S. 
18:10; Ezk. 27:10), i" (Hos. 11:7). In 2 8, 18:10 a man reports having seen Absalom 
hanging in an oak; Ezk. 27:10 describes shield and helmet hanging “within you.” Dt, 
28:66 uses falda’ figuratively: life will hang in danger “before you” — the people must 
fear for their lives. 

Hos. 11:7a is unique. This text is difficult and, in the opinion of many, corrupt.!> 
Ihe MT reads something like “and my people are bent [= hang] on turning away from 
me,”!® but the translations of the ancient versions diverge from the MT at many points. 
Nyberg!’ believed that 817M “derives from the f-prefix subst. ANN,” with the meaning 
“someone who will not or cannot bring himself to consent to (7) something.”!® 
Kuhnigk instead reads tılla’üm, the 3d person masc. pl. of @ä Il, “be strong,” with an 


ll. See II.2 below. 

12. T. Nöldeke, ZAW 20 (1900) 85; see also M. H. Segal, Seper ben-Sira’ hassälem (Jerusa- 
lem, 71958), 48. 

13. M. Rose, 5. Mose. ZBK 5/1 (1994), esp. 130ff.: death by impalement. 

14. Yadin; J. Maier, Temple Scroll. JSOTSup 34 (Eng. tr. 1978), 132-34: M. J. Bernstein, JOR 
74 (1983) 21-45; F. Parente, Studi Classici e Orientali 27 (1977) 79-136; M. Wilcox, JBL 96 
(1977) 85-99; see also 11.4 below. 

15. See BHS: also HAL, II, 1736. 

16. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. tr, 1974), 192; M. Nissinen, Prophetie, Redaktion und 
Fortschreibung im Lichte von Hosea 4 und 11. AOAT 231 (1991), 254, with n. 103. 

17. H. S. Nyberg. Studien zum Hoseabuche. UUA 1935/36, 88. 

18. Similarly W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT XII (1966), 211: C. van Leeuwen, Hosea. POT 
(1969), 227, deriving til ym from the vb. lh and raising objections to this figurative use of th/. 
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enclitic mem and a preformative faw.!? He translates roughly as follows: “They make 
themselves strong in their turning away” (cf. EU: “My people persist in their faithless- 
ness”), But it is not clear why this text cannot be using the vb, fl’ in a figurative sense." 

In Gen. 40:22; 41:13; Dt. 21:23; 2 S. 21:12; Lam 5:12, tlh/ is used without a prepo- 
sition. In the first three texts, human beings or their corpses are the object. Lam. 5:12 
uses the niphal: “Princes are hung up by the hand of the enemy.” In Dt. 21:23, as al- 
ready discussed, we have a gal passive participle referring to the individual who has 
been hung up, whose corpse must not be allowed to remain overnight but must be bur- 
ied on the same day (see also Josh. 8:29; 10:26-27; also John 19:31),*! The verse adds: 
“for anyone hung on a tree is cursed before God,” Does this mean that God has cursed 
him (many translations, including LXX, Gal. 3:13, and NRSV)? or that he represents 
God’s curse?” The Dtn author supports this requirement by a reference to defiling and 
thus imperiling the land. This practice was probably based originally on the fear that 
the spirit of the slain individual would come for vengeance in the night.** 


2. “Hang” and “Impale.” Besides the vb. tlh in 2 S. 21:12, we find the form fq‘w in 
| S. 31:10//1 Ch. 10:10, which some exegetes would emend to hégrii, a hiphil of yq’, 
“impale”? Stoebe?6 and Rudolph?’ prefer to retain the MT in 1 Ch. 10:10.78 Within 
the OT there is a substantial difference in usage between “hanging” and “impaling.” 
The vb. tlh” became practically a technical term for the hanging up of criminals. Some- 
times other equivalent terms were used, such as sim or nätan (Ex. 26:32; 40:5,8,21, 
28,33), nin hophal (2 S. 18:9, but read as tlh niphal in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the an- 
cient versions’), Ang niphal (2 S. 17:23: “he hanged himself”) and piel (Nah. 2:13: 
“strangle”), and above all yg hiphil (Nu. 25:4; 2 S. 21:6,9; cj. 31:10: “impale”; others 
believe that this means “throw off a cliff?) and hophal (2 S. 21:13). 

It is unlikely that hanging by itself ever served as a form of capital punishment in Is- 
rael. The relevant texts appear to suggest instead that those who were condemned, 
above all blasphemers, were first killed and then hung up, so that hanging was more an 
additional punishment, e.g., after stoning (as in 2 S. 4:12; cf. also the expression “hang 
in the light of the sun” [Nu. 25:4], the hanging of the corpses of Saul and his sons ona 


19. W. Kuhnigk, Nordwestsemitische Studien zum Hoseabuch, BietOr 27 (1974) 136. 

20. HAL, II. 1736. 

21. 5. E. Löwenstamm, EMigr, IV, 949. 

22. Yadin, Temple Scroll, 1, 379, 

23. C. J. Labuschagne, Deuteronomium II. POT (1987), 182. 

24. J. Wijngaards, Deuteronomium. BOT (1971), 237. 

25. E.g., J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Bücher Samuelis (Göttingen. 1871), 149, citing P. de 
Lagarde: GesB, 888: KBL?, 1040: HAL, II, 431. 

26. H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis: KAT VIII (1973), 522. 

27. W. Rudolph, Chronikbücher HAT 1/21 (1955), 92. 

28. See also LexHebAram, 909, 

29. BHS. 

30. W. R. Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (London, *1894), 398 n. 2: 
R. Dussaud, Les origines cananéennes du sacrifice israelite (Paris, 1921), 288. 
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I. |. Forms; 2. Etymology, II. I. Constructions and Semantic Field; 2. Meanings, Ill. Ancient 
Versions. 


I. 1. Forms. According to the MT, the root Hl II (usually translated “deceive”)! oc- 
curs only in the H stem, with 8 instances of the hiphil and 1 of the hophal. In the hiphil 
we find two forms of the suffix conjugation (hetel [hetel] in Gen. 31:7 and hétalta [for 
hatillötä] in Jgs. 16:10,13,15) and two of the prefix conjugation (y*hatelli in Jer. 
9:4[Eng. 5] and fhatelli in Job 13:9); the latter exceptionally preserve the prefix of the 
H stem (/ha/).2 This is standard in Old Aramaic? and common in Imperial and Biblical 
Aramaic,* but the Aramaic forms can hardly have been a primary influence on tll 
hiphil.> Other forms include the inf. const. hätel (Ex. 8:25[29]) or k*-hatel (Job 13:9) 
and the hophal suffix conjugation hütal (Isa. 44:20); there is no reason to doubt this oc- 
currence of the root in the consonantal text.® 

The deverbal noun mah“tallöt, “illusions,” in Isa. 30:10 is not pointed as a hiphil 
fem. pl. ptep. of fll.’ The form is understood most simply as a magtal form of a base 
htl, with secondary gemination of the final consonant.® Semantically, however, the text 
assumes the lexical meaning of tll hiphil, which suggests that the base Atl used by the 
verbal noun is a variant of tll hiphil. 

The morphological analysis of mAtlwr in Isa. 30:10 as well as the prefix conjuga- 
tion forms of the hiphil without syncope of the /h/ (the expected regular form /yatill/ 
= yaté/ does not appear at all) necessarily raise the question of the relationship of the 


tli IL J. Blau, “Etymologische Untersuchungen auf Grund des palaestinischen Arabisch. VT 
5 (1955) 337-44, esp. 340-41; F. C. Fensham, “The Stem HTL in Biblical Hebrew,” VT 9 (1959) 
310-11; M. A. Klopfenstein, Die Liige nach dem AT (Zurich, 1964), esp. 90-91, 212-14: H.-P. 
Müller, “Aramaisierende Bildungen bei Verba mediae geminatae — ein Irrtum der Hebraistik?” 
VT 36 (1986) 423-37, esp. 425-26; F. Nötscher, “Entbehrliche Hapaxlegomena in Jesaia,’ VT 1 
(1951) 299-302, esp. 302; A. D. Singer. “The Derivation of Hebrew Y7,” JOR 36 (1945/46) 
255-59. 
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l. On *t/l I and tl! II see GesB, 804; KBL?, 1030; HAL, II, 1739-40, 

2. E. König, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache, W/1 (Leipzig. 
1895), 422; BLe, §25f'-h’. 

3. R. Degen, Altaramäische Grammatik (Wiesbaden, 1969), $55, with p. 19 n. 11. 

4. 5. Segert, Altaramäische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1975), 258-59, 269, etc. 

5. See 1.2 below. 

6. Contra [. Eitan, HUCA 12-13 (1937/38) 78-79, who proposes the conjectural emendation 
hötel (or hätül), “foolish,” on the basis of Arab. hatara. 

7. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39. CC (Eng. tr. 2002), 140, 146: “that which deceives”; see also 
HAL, U, 1740; also HAL, I, 554: and the discussion of the Dead Sea Scrolls below. 

8. NSS, $174c; Ble, §§24f,2: 71c: /mahtalot/, 
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MT tli forms to the narrative form way*hattel in 1 K. 18:27, which appears to be a 
piel from a base /it/ with the meaning “mock,” as well as to the verbal noun (abstract 
pl.) AStulim, “mockery,” in Job 17:2. From Gesenius? to the present, the form 
way*hattél has often been derived directly from the base fll hiphil.!° Müller!! inter- 
prets the gemination of the initial consonant of the base not (simply) as an 
“Aramaism” (as is usual), but as a phonological means of semantic and lexical differ- 
entiation found in geminate verbs, such as fil hiphil:'2 “deceive” (y*hatel/i) — 
“mock” (way*hattel). The verbal noun h“ulim makes clear, however, that in Classical 
Hebrew usage (in the broader synchronic sense), way®hattel must be treated as a piel 
of htl. The hapax legomenon tölal in Ps. 137:3 is not associated with the lexeme fl 
hiphil.!4 

Both of the occurrences in Sirach, 7 tht/(11:4, mss. A and B) and yhil (13:7, ms. A), 
may derive from the base Ati (piel).!> The contexts, however, suggest that the two verb 
forms have different meanings.!® Since the semantic differentiation supports a morpho- 
logical differentiation (fl! hiphil and Atl piel) as well, it seems reasonable to read 
ffhattel, “mock,” in 11:4 and y*atéel, “deceive,” in 13:7. But despite the differing se- 
mantic nuances in the two passages, the possibility cannot be ruled out that both verb 
forms derive from Atl piel (cf. htl in the sense of “deceive” in mhtlwr and the form in 
40437 discussed below). 

Until recently only the deverbal noun from Isa. 30:10!’ was attested in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Nötscher’s interpretation of the form mtlwt in 1QIs* 30:10 (omission of <h> or 
derivation from Ill instead of Atl) is almost certainly wrong.'® It is due instead to the fa- 
miliar phenomenon of disappearing laryngeals in the language of the Qumran 
scribes.!? The same word follows the consonantal text and the context of Isa. 30:10 in 
CD 1:18 and 4Q266 2 1:22: b-hlqwt, “smooth, deceitful things’//b-mhtlwt, “decep- 
tions.” That the word in the scrolls presupposes a derivation from Atl is demonstrated 
by the remarkable plene orthography b-mhwtlwt in 4Q437 4 1, which points to a 
(nominalized) pual ptep. of Atl, “feigned.” If the hophal ptep. of t// were intended, the 
form would have been written mwrlwt, corresponding to the regular hätal in Isa. 44:20. 


9. GesTh, 1504-5. 

10. See esp. GK, $67y: BLe, $§25f. 58p’. with the same meaning. 

Il. P. 424, following E. Kautzsch, in C, Bezold, ed., Orientalische Studien. FS T. Nöldeke 
(Giessen, 1906), 776. 

12. Müller, 425-26. 

13. GesB, 189: König, 84-85; KBL*, 243; HAL, I, 257. 

14. LexHebAram, 892; HAL, Il, 1700-1701. 

15. Z. Ben-Hayyim, ed., Book of Ben Sira (Jerusalem. 1973), 130: Atl; followed by W. Rich- 
ter, Sirach. ATS 33/16 (1993), 29, 37. 

16. See 11.2 below. 

17. See above. 

18. P. 302, 

19. E. Y. Kutscher, Language and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll (1Olsa“). STDJ 
6 (1974), 506, 508-11. 

20. E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls. HSS 29 (1986), 107, under the rubric of 
words not attested in Biblical Hebrew or Middle Hebrew. 
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c. The third, more frequently proposed, considers At a secondary base derived from 
the hiphil of f//.2? The primary base tll is associated with Arab. dalla I, “lead, show; be 
coquettish, flirt, flatter” (also stem V) and dalila, “cunning, flirtatious (woman). 

In summary, we propose the following etymological relationship: in (Classical) He- 
brew, fl and ffl should be considered variant roots that developed distinctively 
nuanced meanings (note esp. the orthographic forms hätal from tll and h“ulim from 
htl). This holds true even if, as is probably the case, Atl developed from an earlier H 
stem of tll (htl < h-til < tll); there is a similar phenomenon in Arabic, where causatives 
of geminate or hollow verbs tend to develop as independent verbs.*! The prefix conju- 
gation forms of Hl hiphil that irregularly (in Hebrew) preserve the /ha/ morpheme 
would be explained more easily if they were reinforced in Classical Hebrew usage by 
phonetically similar forms of the prefix conjugation of Atl piel. 

In synchronic usage Hl and Atl probably influenced each other. That htl was used in 
the D stem seems to be due precisely to this mutual influence (cf. the prefix conjuga- 
tion forms of the two bases) as well as the semantic profile of this stem (factitive, 
resultative), and possibly the analogy of internal phonetic differentiation in the hiphil 
of geminate verbs.’* The noun /mahtalöt/, which is associated semantically with £ 
hiphil while deriving from the base Atl, likewise argues for such interference between 
the two bases. 

A survey of other Semitic languages reveals no etymological parallels to f//htl in 
Canaanite, Aramaic, or Akkadian. For comparative purposes Jewish Aram. titl, 
“mock,” carries only limited weight. The only possible parallels are in Arabic. The 
proposed relationship of Heb. tIl to Arab. dalla,*+ which converges semantically with 
Heb. tll hiphil, especially in stems I and V (“be coquettish, dally”), presents certain pho- 
nological problems, but is possible. If we define the semantic domain of fl! as “play 
games with someone (esp. verbally), deceive;’*? a differentiation of Atl piel in the direc- 
tion of “play games with someone, mock” would be understandable within the context 
of Hebrew. There is therefore no need to associate Heb. Atl etymologically with Arab. 
hatara (VIV: “make/become feeble-minded, foolish”: IH: “scold, abuse”; X: “be ne- 
glectful, contemn, mock’’)*® or Palestinian Arab. hattala (II, “neglect’’).3’ If both Arabic 
etymologies (dalla and hatara) were correct, Heb. fl! and ht! would have to be consid- 
ered etymologically distinct roots, which hardly squares with the Hebrew evidence. 


29, htl: GesB, 189; BDB, 251; König, 84-85: KBL*, 243; HAL, 1, 257; also Bergstrasser, II, 
§19k n. a; E. Klein, Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the Hebrew Language (New 
York, 1987), 180, 704. 

30. E.g. R. Dozy, Supplément, I (1881/1981), 454-56. 

31. VG, I, 521-22. 

32. See I.1 above: also Müller. 

33. M. Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat- 
Gan, 1990), 584. 

34. See 1.2.c above. 

35. See [[.2 above, esp. with respect to Gen. 31:7. 

36. LexHebAram, 199. 

37. Blau, 340-41. 
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14:15; used in the sense of “deceive, spy out’ in 2 §. 3:25). In other passages, too, the 
context shows that f// hiphil refers to “speaking lies”: Jer. 9:4a(Sa) (cf. “not speak the 
truth [mer], v. 4b[5b]; “speak lies” [dbr piel Seger], v. 4c[5c]; “speak deceit” [dbr 
piel mirmä], v. 7b[8b]; cf. v. 5[6]): Job 13:9 (cf. the description of Job’s friends as 
top‘lé-Saqger, “people who whitewash with lies,” in v. 4 and the rhetorical question in 
v. 7 as to whether they are speaking “falsely” and “deceitfully” for God [dbr piel ‘awld/ 
/r*miyd)). 

Other contextual synonyms of Al hiphil include: nth hiphil, “lead astray” (Isa, 
44:20); ‘gb, “defraud,” and hlk räkil, “slander” (Jer. 9:3[4]); §“ hiphil /-, “flatter” (Sir. 
13:6). 

The subst. obj. mah“tallöt in Isa. 30:10 concludes a series that is semantically un- 
mistakable: /ö’ hzh n*kéhot, “not see what is right”//dbr piel h“lägöt, “speak smooth, 
flattering things, //hzh mah*tallét, “see illusions.” For htl piel in the sense of “mock,” 
we note the contextually and lexically synonymous gls piel b-, “deride,’*! in the 
vetitives 7 thtl (b-)//w'l tqls (b-) in Sir. 11:4ab. The subst. subj. h“ulim, “mockery,” in 
the noun clause Job 17:2 parallels the hiphil inf. const. of mrh (hamm‘rétam, “their 
wilful behavior”): “and my eye spends the night (sleepless) on account of their willful- 
ness” (v. 2b). V. 6 (MT) returns to the theme: “He made me a byword for the people” 
(limsöl ‘ammim).4? 


2. Meanings, For the lexical and contextual meaning of tll hiphil, it is significant 
that the verb never appears with God as subject (first syntagm), It ıs only human beings 
who “deceive” each other and at most make the absurd attempt to deceive God (Job 
13:9).43 For the semantic potential of the verbal base and its instantiation in particular 
texts, the occurrences in narrative are of interest, especially Gen. 31:7 in its context. 
Addressing Rachel and Leah (31:4,5-13 [E**]), Jacob, vindicated by God for his unjust 
treatment at the hands of Laban, complains about the deceptive conduct of his father- 
in-law, who has changed his wages ten times (v. 7; cf. v. 42). This extremely capricious 
and hence totally undependable conduct on the part of Laban gives fll hiphil the con- 
textual sense of “play games with someone” or “make sport of someone.” 

A rather different Jacob appears in Gen. 31:20,26 (also v. 27): here Jacob “de- 
ceives” (gnb ‘et-léb)*® Laban by concealing his intent to run away. This Jacob can 
hardly belong to the same textual stratum as 31:7;*’ he must be assigned to a later 
redaction? or, more likely, an earlier tradition (possibly J?°). In the final text of Gen. 


40. See also HAL, I, 1613, s.v. $" Il, on the probable occurrence of til hiphil, “deceive.” in v. 7. 
41. HAL, I, 1105. 

42. On the paradigmatic lexical field of t/! LI hiphil, see also M. Kartveit, > XII, 502-3. 
43. See II.1 above. 

44. But cf. C. Westermann, Genesis 12-36. CC (Eng. tr. 1985), 490-91. 

45. Well put by B. Jacob, First Book of the Bible: Genesis (Eng. tr, New York, 1974), 207. 
46. See I.1 above. 

47. E.g., H. Gunkel, Genesis (Eng. tr. 1997), 331-32. 

48. Westermann, Genesis 12—36, 487, 493-94. 

49. J. Scharbert, Genesis 12-50. NEB (1985), 210-11, 213-14. 
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moved from the true state of affairs (n%köhöt). The whole section 30:8-11 voices 
Isaiah’s deep disappointment with the Judahite authorities in Jerusalem, who are to- 
tally out of touch with reality, trusting in political machinations (30:1-5,6-7) rather 
than “the Holy One of Israel” (v. 11). 

The two instances of fl hiphil in wisdom literature, Job 13:9 and Sir. 13:7, once 
again lay the basis for the element of deceptive and deceitful speech that is central to 
the lexical meaning of the verb.?! Of course, Job 13:9 extends the meaning of the verb 
to include all possible forms of deception (mental and verbal), none of which are of any 
avail when God searches out (hqr) a mortal. Characteristically, Job makes this state- 
ment with reference to his friends, branding them as liars who would speak on behalf 
of God (13:4,7-8), whose maxims are worthless dust (v. 12), who should simply hold 
their tongues (v. 5). 

The contextually equivalent statements in Sir. 13:4,5,6 show clearly that yhrl bk in 
v. 7 is to be understood in the sense of tli hiphil, “deceive.”>* The basic tenor of Ben 
Sirach’s warning is clear: as long as a rich person (‘Sy v. 3) finds it advantageous, he 
will speak to you with fine flattery (yytyb dbryw ‘mk, v. 5, why“ Ik [from $” hiphil, 
“flatter” ], v. 6b); he will smile at you and encourage you (v. 6c,d). In this fashion “he 
deceives you” or “puts/has you on” (v. 7b). This interpretation is even clearer if we 
may take ‘rs hiphil in y'rysk (v. 7c) not in its Biblical Hebrew sense of “terrify” but in 
its Middle Hebrew sense of “praise”: “Twice, thrice he will praise you.” How close 
deceitful flattery is to mockery may be seen in the final clauses of v. 7 (d-f), where 
“shaking his head” should probably be taken as a gesture of derision (vv. 7-8). We also 
note the contextual association of “mockery,” “lies,” “leading astray,” and “deceptions” 
(mhtlwt) in CD 1:14,15,18. 

The vb. Atl piel, “mock, deride,” clearly expresses verbal denigration and abuse cou- 
pled with contempt:>* I K. 18:27; Sir. 11:4 (ef. v. 2); see also the subst. A“tulim in Job 
ees) tek: WR) 


III. Ancient Versions. The LXX accurately reproduced the sense of Heb. {ll in 
prose contexts, using several lexemes: parakrouesthai, “mislead, deceive, cheat” (Gen. 
31:7); exapatan, “deceive, dupe” (Ex. 8:25[29]); paralogizesthai, “miscalculate, de- 
ceive, dupe, outwit” (Jgs. 16:10,13,15; frequently used to translate rmh II). The LXX 
translators had a harder time with the poetic texts, especially in sapiential passages, 
less in the prophets. In Isa. 44:20 the LXX appears to telescope the two verbal forms 
hütal hittähü: kat planöntai, “and they are led astray/go astray” (cf. Tertullian: et er- 
rant). Similarly, the translation of the noun mah“tallöt in Isa. 30:10 is substantially ac- 
curate: plänesis, “error, deception.” In Jer. 9:4(5) the LXX probably read the prefix 
conjugation of Atl instead of fl: Katapaizesthat, “play games with, mock.” In Job 13:9c 


51. See II.1 above. 

52. See 1.1. above, with HAL, I, 1740; contra G. Sauer, Jesus Sirach. JSHRZ IIVS (1981), 
537: “mock.” 

53. E.g., Jastrow, 1123. 

54. HP, 246. 
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mentiri in v. 15). This translation suggests that he posits the identical verbal base Atl in 
both cases, with different meanings. In the other passages with forms of tll or htl, the 
Vg. displays a variety of interpretations and influences: circumvenire (“circumvent, 
deceive, delude”) in Gen. 31:7 and the corresponding fallere in Ex. 8:25(29) fit with 
the sense of the MT, as does errores in Isa. 30:10 (Symm. planas). In Isa. 44:20 the 
Vg., like the Tg., translates with an attributive phrase: cor insipiens, “the foolish heart” 
(with nth hiphil distinguished semantically as adorare). Jer. 9:5 (MT 9:4) with 
deridere, “deride, mock,’ follows the semantic lead of the LXX, whereas Job 13:9 re- 
flects the meaning of MT tl! hiphil (. . . aut dectipietur ut homo, vestris fraudulentits). 
Like the Syriac, the Vg. takes Job 17:2 as Job’s declaration of innocence, albeit in a 
very general sense (non peccavi, “I have not sinned”). For Sir. 11:4 and 13:8 (Heb. 7), 
the Vg. uses a Lucianic text (from LXX). 

Irsigler 


"an tamah; YAN timmähön 





I. Occurrences. Il. Basic Meaning. IHM. Theological Usage: I. Verb; 2. Noun. IV. 1. Sirach; 
2. LXX; 3. Dead Sea Scrolls, 


I. Occurrences. The vb. tmh gal occurs 8 times in the Hebrew OT: Gen. 43:33; Isa. 
13:8; 29:9; Jer. 4:9; Hab. 1:5; Ps. 48:6(Eng. 5); Job 26:11; Eccl. 5:7(8); Hebrew Sir. 
11:13,21 (the last is fragmentary). There are also 2 occurrences of the hithpael: Hab. 
1:5 and Isa. 29:9; in the latter, the reading hittamm*hi is supported by Hab. 1:5.! 
Finally, there are 2 occurrences of the subst. form fimmähön (Dt. 28:28; Zec. 12:4). 


II. Basic Meaning. To identify the basic meaning of tmh, it is important to exam- 
ine carefully the context of each instance. We note immediately that of 10 occurrences 
of the verb, 4 are related explicitly to the vb. —> ANS rad, “see,” and 2 others have an 
indirect association with visual perception. We note also that, except in Eccl. 5:7, the 
verb occurs only in plural constructions and that the substantive always refers to a 
plurality. Thus tamah denotes a human reaction (transferred figuratively to horses in 


Zec. 12:4 and the pillars of heaven in Job 26:11) consequent on highly specific visual 


tamah, W, Eckhardt and C. Riepl, “Zur Grammatizitat der Grammatik, am Beispiel der Basis 
G-TMH, in W. Gross, H. Irsigler, and T. Seidl, eds., Text, Methode und Grammatik. FS W. Rich- 
fer (St. Ottilien, 1991), 41-55. 


|. HAL, U, 1745; cf. BHS; BHK; GK, §55g: B. Duhm, Jesaja. HKAT (°1968), 209: 
H. Wildberger, /saiah 28-39. CC (Eng. tr. 2002), 80; H. W. Hoffmann, Der Intention der 
Verkündigung Jesajas. BZAW 136 (1974), 51-52. 
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Pinn temôl; 2VANK “etmdl; VDR 'etmül; VDR 'ittmöl 





I. Etymology. II. Usage: |. General: 2. Individual Occurrences, M. LXX. 


I, Etymology. Heb. tml is cognate with Akk. timāli/u,! Eth. teäle,- Syr. ‘@tmal(7),? 
and Jewish Aram. fmali/é.* 


Il. Usage. 

|. General, In the OT f“möl/öl occurs 23 times, 'etmöl 5 times(1 S. 4:7; 14:21; 19:7; 
28. 5:2; Ps. 90:4), ‘etmiil twice (Isa. 30:33; Mic, 2:8), and Uft*mdl once (1 S. 10:11), 
for a total of 31 occurrences of the lexeme. In the majority of instances (24 times), 
t*mdl/etmol/itt*mdl appears in conjunction with SilSö/öm,? “the day before yesterday,” 
which appears independently only in Prov. 22:20 (K). 


2. Individual Occurrences. a. With hayyöm. When used in combination with 
hayyom, “today,” fmol means “yesterday.” For example, in Ex. 5:14b the Egyptian 
taskmasters beat the Israelite supervisors and ask: “Why did you not finish your quota 
as before® — both yesterday and today?” When David has absented himself from 
Saul’s table for two days, Saul asks: “Why did the son of Jesse not come to the feast — 
both yesterday and today?” (1 S. 20:27bß). And David says to Ittai: “You came only 
yesterday — and shall I (already) today make you wander about with us?” (2 S. 
15:20aq). 

b. With Sılsöm. (1) The expression f*md//etmol silsöm means “previously, up to 
now.” Pharaoh commands the taskmasters to require of the Israelites the same quantity 
of bricks as they had made previously (Ex. 5:8a). Upon hearing that the ark has come 
into the Israelite camp, the Philistines cry out: “Woe to us! Nothing like this has hap- 
pened to us before!” (1 S. 4:7b). Boaz says to Ruth: “You came to a people that you did 
not know before” (Ruth 2:11b). 

The idiom gam-tmölfetmöl gam-Silsom means “for some time past,” as in 2 S. 
3:17b, where Abner says to the elders of Israel: “For some time past you have been 
wanting David to be king over you,” and in 1 S. 5:2//1 Ch. 11:2, where the tribes of Is- 
rael remind David in Hebron: “For some time, while Saul was king over us, it was you 
who led Israel out and brought it in.” 


mol. G. Gerleman, ~*Heute, ‘Gestern’ und “Morgen’ im Hebraischen,” Jeologinen aika- 
Kauskirja Helsinki 72 (1967) 84-89. 


|. AHw, III. 1359-60. 

. LexLingAeth, 555. 

. LexSyr, 827. 

. ANH?, 44; Jastrow, 1677, 
. WW Ssalds, 11.3.b. 

. See 11.2,b.(2) below. 
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The noun fmiind occurs in both versions of the Decalog (Ex. 20:4; Dt. 5:8); there are 
also 5 occurrences in Dt. 4, which in its final form is a parenesis on the prohibition of 
images. Here it appears commonly in connection with or in parallel with pesel (Ex. 
20:4; Dt. 4:16,23,25; 5:8).!! In Nu. 12:8 and Job 4:16 we find mareh associated with 
fmünd, in Num. 12:8 mareh may be considered a late addition.!- The only remaining 
occurrence is in Ps. 17:15. 

In all instances the meaning is “visible form.” Several lexicons make a distinction 
between form as “appearance” and as “a created likeness” or the like,!> but this distinc- 
tion cannot be sustained semantically, Dohmen has shown that the “basis for this dif- 
ferentiation” is to be found in the different construction of fmiind employed by the two 
versions of the Decalog; this difference was further emphasized by the LXX, which 
uses homolöma to translate ffmünä in the context of the prohibition of images, a rela- 
tional term it uses elsewhere to translate d‘müt and tabnit.\* This usage introduces the 
semantic relationship of a “likeness” to an “original,” which fmiind nowhere pos- 
sesses.!? 


2. Prohibition of Images. In both texts prohibiting images, fmiind serves to qualify 
the meaning of pesel, with this difference: in Dt. 5:8 fmiind must be understood in ap- 
position to pesel, whereas in Ex. 20:4 the presence of the copula means that it must be 
understood as a synonym of pese/ and thus as a separate object. This distinction should 
not be blurred by conforming the text in Deuteronomy to that in Exodus,!® because 
here we have evidence that Deuteronomy preserves the original version, which treats 
the prohibition of images as an interpretation of the first commandment. The text that 
follows reads: “you shall not bow down to them and worship them” (Ex. 20:5//Dt. 5:9). 
In Deuteronomy the plural suffixes must refer to “/6him “hérim (v. 7),"" preceding the 
prohibition of images; in Exodus they can easily be interpreted as referring to pesel 
w‘kol-t*mtind and thus to the images themselves.!® 

In this context pesel denotes an idol manufactured by an artisan.!” Here fmiind does 
not denote a different form of image, such as one made of cast metal; instead kol- 
f‘miind extends the prohibition (/o-fa“seh-l*kda) to the making of any visible form 
whatever. This total exclusion is amplified by the reference to the tripartite three- 
dimensional world: “anything in heaven above, or on the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth.” 

Dohmen has shown that the expansion of the prohibition by the addition kol-tmünä 


11. — 708 psl. 

12. BHK, BHS; also G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963). 131, for Job 4:16. 
13. E.g., GesB, 881. 

14. P 217. 

15. Dohmen, 217-18, 220, 

16. BHS; see the comms. in loc. 

17. Zimmerli, 236-38. 

18. Hossfeld, 23-24: Dohmen, 215-16. 

19. — XII, 33. 
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brew (Sir. 3), There are 11 occurrences in the Dead Sea Scrolls, as well as Jewish Ara- 
maic (paal), “support, seize, hold.’ 


II. Meaning. With only one exception, tmk is found only in the gal. With an ac- 
cusative object, it means “grasp” or “hold,” with the prep. b* or k*, “hold onto, up- 
hold.” The niphal (only Prov. 5:22) means “be held fast.” Synonyms appearing in 
parallel are > FAN ms piel, “strengthen,” and — Y ‘zy “help” (Isa. 41:10), — 
2%] nsb hiphil, “set, place” (Ps. 41:13[Eng. 12]), > PAT dbq, “cling to” (Ps. 
63:9[8]), — PIN hzq hiphil, “hold fast” (Prov. 3:18), > N?W sh piel, “stretch forth” 
(Prov, 31:19), — 13% Ikd, “catch” (Prov. 5:22), and 3 019% mwt, “(not) totter” (Ps. 
17:3); 


ITI. Statistics. Of the 21 occurrences of tmk, 10 are in sapiential texts (1 in Job, 9 
in Proverbs); Sirach has 2 additional occurrences. We may therefore consider the verb 
a favored term of wisdom literature. Cultic language is suggested by the 4 occur- 
rences in the Psalms, the 2 in Deutero-Isaiah, and Isa. 33:15 (entrance törä). The writ- 
ing prophets have only 2 occurrences, both in the idiom fömek Sebet, “scepter bearer,” 
lit. “the one who holds the scepter” (Am. 1:5,8). The verb is rare in narrative, appear- 
ing only in contexts with religious overtones (Gen. 48:17; Ex. 17:12). None of the oc- 
currences should be eliminated as an instance of textual corruption; the abnormal qal 
ptcp. tomik in Ps. 16:5 probably goes back to an incorrect plene writing of the ptcp. 
tömek.® 


IV. Usage. The vb. tmk, “grasp, hold,’ can be used with both concrete and abstract 
objects. 


|. Concrete Objects. The most common object (as already in the Kilamuwa inscrip- 
tion)? is the hand (yad). Joseph “grasped” his father’s right hand (the hand used to give 
a blessing) to shift it from the head of his second son, Ephraim, to that of his first son, 
Manasseh (Gen. 48:17). Aaron and Hur “held up” the hands of Moses raised in suppli- 
cation during the battle with the Amalekites, so as to support and maintain the gesture 
of prayer (Ex. 17:12). The hands of the capable wife hold the spindle (pelek, Prov. 
31:19). 

The ptep. fömek with the obj. Sebet can be used as the title “scepter bearer” (Am. 
1:5,8), a periphrastic term for a king or prince. This idiom (of which Amos may have 
been fond) corresponds to Middle Bab. fa-me-eh hatti;!° cf. also twmk mimd, “one who 
handles the plow, plowman,” in Sir. 38:25. 

In Proy. 28:17 the meaning of /mk is unclear. It is used in a kind of vetitive comment 
( al-yirm*kü-bö) on the statement: “A man burdened by bloodguilt will be a fugitive to 


7. WTM, IV, 651; cf. Jastrow, 1677. 
8. GK, $50e. 

9. See | above. 

10. AHw, MI, 1312. 
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In v. 5a the psalmist calls Yahweh his “chosen portion” (mnät-helgi) and his “cup” 
(kösi); itis Yahweh (emphasized by ‘attd, “you”) who “holds my lot (görali),” i.e., “de- 
termines” it.?! Kraus accurately conveys the meaning: “You are he who establishes my 
lot.” 

According to the MT of Ps. 17:5, the inf. abs. famök is used as an imperative ad- 
dressed to Yahweh: “Hold fast my steps in your paths’”?? But such a prayer for God’s 
help in leading a moral life does not really fit the context, which expressly emphasizes 
the psalmist’s upright way of life (vv. 3-4). The common emendation of the infinitive 
absolute to a finite form famak or fäm*kü is preferable: “My steps have held fast to your 
paths,” a declaration of innocence. Kraus reads v. 5 in combination with v. 4: “From 
the ways of the robber my steps have desisted” ( orhöt paris as the object of a conjec- 
tural me’orhöt), but this interpretation is not consonant with the semantics of tmk.>? Ps. 
17:5 contrasts with Prov. 5:5 (tmk). Since ma‘gal, “path,” is one of the favorite terms of 
later wisdom (Prov. 2:9,15,18; 4:11,26; 5:6,21), Ps. 17:5 might suggest a förd-oriented 
redaction. The occurrences of fmk in the Psalter with God as subject (Ps. 16:5; 
41:13[12]; 63:9[8]) thus have their setting in the speaker’s expressions of confidence, 
while Ps. 17:5 (cj.: tamak/tam*kit) probably points to a förä-oriented sapiential redac- 
tor. 

The two occurrences in Deutero-Isaiah also appear in expressions of trust. In an ora- 
cle of salvation addressed to Israel (Isa, 41:8-13) that is typical of Deutero-Isaiah, 
Yahweh's intervention on Israel’s behalf is described in three verbal clauses: “I 
strengthened you ( ms), I helped you (zr), I grasped you [tmk with acc. obj.] with my 
victorious right hand” (v. 10b). Since Yahweh has grasped Israel with his victorious 
right hand and now holds Israel firmly, Israel shares in Yahweh's ineluctable triumph. 

In Isa. 42:1 tmk (here with the prep. b*) has a different sense. According to Elliger, 
the context is an autobiographical “presentation oracle, an ex post facto confirmation 
of the prophet’s call% In v. 1 Yahweh takes his servant (‘abdi) by the hand (tmk impf.) 
in the presence of the heavenly council. If the verb meant “hold,”’3’ we would expect 
the perfect tense (resultative). But Elliger’s interpretation is substantially correct: “The 
gesture of taking the servant’s hand and probably continuing to hold it during the entire 
speech that follows (has) a deeper significance . . .: it validates the appointment of the 
servant and brings it to an affirmative conclusion.” 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In contrast to the Psalms, in the Dead Sea Scrolls tmk appears 
exclusively with human subjects. In IQH the speaker (the Teacher of Righteousness’) 
holds fast to the covenant of the Lord (btwmky bbrytkh, 2:21), the Lord himself (bkh, 


31. H. Gunkel, Psalmen. HKAT 11/2 (41926): HAL, II, 1751. 

32. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 1-59. CC (Eng. tr. 1988), 233. 

33. HAL, Il, 1751. 

34. BHK; BHS; cf. NRSV. 

35. Kraus, Psalms 1-59, 243-44. 

36. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja I: 40,1-45,7. BK XV 1 (1978), 201. 
37. Ibid., 203. 
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I. 1. Etymology, The root tmm with the basic meaning “come or bring to an end” is 
found in several Semitic languages: Ugar. tmm, fm, “be finished”;! Phoen.-Pun. fm, 
“entirety, whole,” fmm, “become solid, make ready”;? Arab. famma;? Aram./Syr. tm, 
tmym, tom, etc., “be complete, whole.”* We also find Egyp. fm with a range of mean- 


ings similar to that in Hebrew, embracing antithetical notions. 


2. Occurrences. The OT contains more than 200 instances of forms derived from the 
root tmm: 64 occurrences of verbal forms (qal 54, including 20 of the inf. fom; hiphil 8; 
hithpael 2), 32 of abstract nouns (/öm 23, tummd 5, m*tom 4), and 106 of nominalized 
adjectives (tamim 91, tām 15). Because of textual uncertainties,® this count cannot 
claim absolute precision. The form fam (fem. fammä), a primary adjective deriving by 
haplology from *famm, is probably earlier than the gatil form famim, which became 
common later.” 

The form fom comes from two originally distinct grammatical forms and accordingly 
has two different functions: on the one hand, it represents the infinitive (from *qutul®); 
on the other, an abstract noun (from *gull/qut?). The context determines its function in 
each instance,!" e.g., the infinitive with verbal suffix tummām (Dt. 2:15; cf. hissam ‘dam 
in 7:23) in contrast to the abstract tummi (Ps. 7:9[Eng. 8], in parallel with sidgt). It is 
noteworthy that each of the two grammatical categories is associated with a distinct se- 
mantic domain; with very few exceptions, the verbal forms denote the observable fact 
that something has come or been brought to an end (often with negative connotations), 
whereas the noun and adjective (apart from the cultic term famim describing a sacrificial 
animal as “unblemished”) belong to the psychological and moral realm and refer to 
the positive attribute of “uprightness.” This observation explains why the nominal forms 
appear primarily in wisdom literature and texts influenced by it. 


What Were They?” VT 14 (1964) 67-74; M. Rothenberg, “Meaning of tam,” BethM 30 (1984/85) 
441: R. B. Y. Scott, “Wise and Foolish, Righteous and Wicked,” Studies in the Religion of An- 
cient Israel. SVT 23 (1972), 146-65; F. L. Shults, “s/m and tmm in Biblical Hebrew” (diss., Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, 1974); J. Tropper, “Tmym 'm YHWH ‘vollkommen vor dem Herrn,” 
UF 19 (1987) 295-300; N. H. Tur-Sinai, “‘arim w*tummim,” EMigr I, 179-83; C. Van Dam, 
“Urim and Thummin” (diss.. Kampen, 1986). 
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l: UT, no. 2563; WUS, no. 2770. 

2. DISO, 329, 331; KAI M, 26, 52. 

3. Wehr, 97. 

4. LexSyr, 826-27; ANH?, 444; F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin, 1903), 221; 
Jastrow, 1653, 1674-75, 1677-78. 

5. WbAS, V. 301-5; D. Meeks, Année lexicographique (Paris, 1980/81), I, 418; II, 414; see 
II.1 below. 

6. See below. 

7. BLe, $61y, na: but cf. VG, I, 260. 

8. BLe, $580. 

9. BLe, $61h’, i”. 

10. Contra HAL, II, 1753. 
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Certain forms involve textual problems.!! Ex. 26:24 and 36:29: fammim, “complete 
(?), could come from fm (“double”). Jgs. 20:48: mom, “undamaged (7?) (city),” 
should probably be read as m‘tim, “people” (cf. Dt. 2:34). In 1 S. 14:41, with LXX, 
tāmîm (“justice”) should be emended to the oracular tummim.'? The transitive use of 
fummi, “I make an end,” in Jer. 27:8 is unusual; the Syriac and Tg. read fiffi. In Nu. 
17:28(13); Jer. 44:18; Lam. 3:22, the form tamnü, “we are finished,’ instead of 
fammonu, is irregular (Ps. 64:7[6] = fam*nü, “they conceal” [?]). The form @fam, “I 
shall be blameless,” in Ps. 19:14(13) is a late plene spelling. In the case of m‘Stm (Jer. 
6:29; cf. Vg. in igne consumptum est and NRSV) and /mwtm (Ps. 73:4),'3 redivision 
yields the word fam. In Dnl. 9:24 O lhatem, “put an end to,” is preferable to K Ihtm, 
“seal.” Finally, there are variations in the vocalization of the form tm: in Ps. 37:37, 
where the MT has fam, the versions read fom; the reverse is true in Prov. 10:29 and 
13:6. 


3. LXX, Vg. The LXX usually translates verbal forms of tmm with ekleipein, “fail to 
appear, cease,” which can convey both the neutral and the negative meanings of the 
root: compare such expressions as “does the roster of boys end here?” (1 S. 16:11) and 
“the money is gone” (Gen. 47:15,18) with “let sinners perish” (Ps. 104[103]:35) and 
“until they are destroyed” (Jer. 24:10). The phrase héos eis télos, “until their end” 
(telos being able to mean both “completion” and “death”), also permits the translators 
to capture the ambivalence of fmm, as when Moses finishes writing down or reciting 
the law (Dt. 31:24,30) or the enemy is utterly destroyed (Josh. 8:24; 10:20). 

The foreboding connotation is sometimes brought out more sharply by (ex)ana- 
liskein, “destroy” (Nu. 14:33,35; 32:13). Once (Gen. 47:18) we find exérchesthai, 
“go out, go past,” which expresses neutrally the passing of a period of time; another 
text (Job 22:3) uses haploin, “make simple,’ to speak approvingly of a humble 
way of life. 

For the subst. form tamim (tām) with its positive connotation, the LXX generally 
uses forms with an alpha privative. The adj. dmonos, “without blemish” (ca. 50 in- 
stances) — supported by Ley, 22:21: “(the sacrificial animal) must be perfect [Gk. 
dmönos]; it shall have no blemish [mų um; Gk. mönos]” — can also denote moral 
blamelessness. Other, less common, privative forms refer only to the latter and appear 
primarily in theological texts that deal with ethical conduct (Psalms, Job, Proverbs): 
dkakos, “innocent” (ca. 15 instances); dmemptos, “blameless”;!> athoos, “not subject 
to prosecution.” Among the nonprivative forms, the most common is téleios (7 times), 
which means “perfect” in both the physical and the moral sense; others include hdsios, 
“devout” (5 times), katharös, “pure” (bis), dikaios, “righteous,” and alethinös, “true.” 
All these translations emphasize various nuances of the Hebrew root. 


Il. See BHS and comms. 

12. See IV.2 below. 

13. H.-J. Kraus, Psalms 60-150. CC (Eng. tr. 1989), 83. 
14. O. Bauernfeind, TDNT, 1. 386. 

15. W. Grundmann, TDNT, IV. 572. 
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“when the blossom is over.” The Vg. translates Jer. 6:29 as consumptus est (cf. 
NRSV).™ A heifer to be used in the ancient purification ceremony must be “red 
fmimä” (Nu. 19:2), The Hebrew word echoes the universal requirement that a sacrifi- 
cial animal be without blemish, but the ancient interpreters (Midr. Sifre and Rashi) 
understand it as an adverb modifying the color: “totally red.” 

A message is delivered in its entirety: the words of the law are written down and the 
words of a song are recited “to the very end” (‘ad tummam, Dt. 31:24,30); the words of 
a speaker are “ended” (fammü, Job 31:40). Here we already note a situational differ- 
ence: completion of the writing leaves a written text, while a concluded speech is no 
longer physically present. When instructions are carried out completely, they are past 
and gone: Josh. 4:10 says that the priests and people did all that Yahweh commanded 
through Joshua “until everything was finished” (‘ad fom). A period of time that has 
elapsed totally belongs to the past and is gone forever: “a whole (famim) day” (Josh. 
10:13), “a full (fmimd) year” (Lev. 25:30), “seven full (fmimot) weeks” (23:15), “until 
the end (‘ad-ft6m) of the year” (25:29; Jer. 1:3). The expression “your years come to an 
end (yittammu)” refers to death (Ps. 102:28[27]). 

Thus the root fmm, which is inherently ambiguous, simply denoting an absolute 
conclusion, gives rise to a well-developed semantic dichotomy. Around one pole are 
grouped the positive senses of perfection and completion, while around the other are 
gathered the antonymic senses of cessation, decline, and total destruction. 

This fundamental polarity of “finish up/finish off” has many parallels in a wide 
range of other languages, e.g., Akk. gamaru, Aram. and Middle Heb. gmn Gk. 
feleutan, Lat. conficere, Ger. vollenden/verenden. 

When interpreting a text that uses the root fmm, it is necessary to determine the 
dominant semantic component suggested by the immediate context; but it is also nec- 
essary to note the reactive emotional response evoked by the situational conditions of 
the entire text. The syntagm of fmm followed by an infinitive is particularly informative 
in this regard. For example, when it is reported that the entire nation crossed the Jor- 
dan, the Hebrew says lit.: “until [they] had come to an end (fammü) of crossing” (Josh. 
3:17; 4:1,11) or “until (their) end (‘ad-f6m) . . . of crossing” (Josh. 5:6; 2 S. 15:24). The 
statement that records the passing of an entire generation reads: “when [they] had 
come to an end... of dying off” (Dt. 2:16). The demise (Amm, Dt. 2:15) of all those 
who had sinned against Yahweh and the slaughter (npl, Josh. 8:24; nkh, 10:2) of all the 
enemy are described by the words “until their end” (‘ad-fummam). 

The verbal forms of fmm might appear simply to indicate that the specific predicate 
that follows applies to the totality of the group, and that the distinction between objec- 
tive statement in some cases and negative connotation in others must be made on the 
basis of that predicate. Closer examination, however, shows that fmm conveys the nega- 
tive aspect of shrinkage and final disappearance even in texts with no emotional over- 
tones, The group that undertakes to cross the river keeps shrinking until it is finally 


24. See M. Dahood, Bibl 44 (1963) 298. 
25. See IV. below. 
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object.-° With some difficulty, the words “as one burns up dung until it is all gone (‘ad- 
fummö)” in 1 K. 14:10 may be interpreted as “until it is clean” (Vg. usque ad purum). 

The finite verb forms are also closely related to words that denote passing away and 
death,2’ and can stand pleonastically alongside them. The godless “will perish, they 
will be swept away (fammi) utterly by terrors” (Ps. 73:19); “are we all to end (famnü) 
in dying?” (Nu. 17:28[13]). Finally, the vb. fmm by itself can take on this semantic 
function: “by sword and famine those prophets will be consumed (yiffammu)” (Jer. 
14:15); “they will suffer the same fate as the whole multitude of Israel that have per- 
ished (fammü)” (2 K. 7:13). 

The same sense is conveyed by certain texts that present text-critical or grammatical 
problems:7§ “the enemy, they have vanished (fammü)” (Ps. 9:7[6]); “we have not per- 
ished (/6-famnit)” (Lam. 3:22; cf. Vg.: non sumus consumpti).?? 

When something bad comes to an end, it is good news. The use of /mm in such cases 
lends a note of comfort to the verb. “I will purge your filthiness out of you,” Yahweh 
promises, albeit in conjunction with a threat (Ezk. 22:15). The rust encrusting a kettle, a 
symbol of Jerusalem’s bloodguilt, “will melt away” (fittum [= fittöm], Ezk. 24:11). “Ma- 
rauders vanish (fammu) from the land” (Isa. 16:5), “the wicked vanish (yiftammi) from 
the earth” (Ps. 104:35), “your guilt, O daughter Zion, is removed (fam)” (Lam. 4:22). 


3. Positive Sense, The positive pole of the root tmm appears with great frequency, 
but almost all the occurrences are in the realm of moral and ethical assessment.?” There 
are, however, a few instances of concrete usage. The noun m‘tom>! denotes a “healthy, 
uninjured part of the body” (Isa. 1:6; Ps. 38:4,8[3,7]).42 Job 21:23-26 contrasts the op- 
posite fates of human beings: one, wholly at ease and secure, “dies in full prosperity 
(tummö)”, another dies embittered, never having tasted any enjoyment. Here fom 
clearly denotes physical well-being and material prosperity. Sinners plot acts of vio- 
lence (Prov. 1:11-13): they lie in wait for the innocent, they devour the living like 
Sheol, and “the healthy (fmimim) like those who go down into the Pit” (the parallelism 
suggests “healthy,” but “innocent” is also possible). As an expression of his love, the 
youth calls his beloved “my dove, my faultless one (fammätt)” (Cant. 5:2; 6:9), extol- 
ling her as pure and virginal. Twice, with reference to knowledge, famim means “all- 
encompassing”: mim de’öt (Job 36:4), mim de’im (37:4). In both instances this term 
for “omniscience” probably refers to God (36:4b anticipates v. 573). 

The texts of 2 S. 20:18 and Ps. 64:7(6) are difficult or corrupt. The Samuel passage 
appears to suggest the settling of a dispute: it was customary to inquire at Abel and 


26. Cf. BHS. 

27. See above. 

28. See comms. 

29. But see BAS, 

30. See IV.3 below. 

31. On the form see BLe, §61dn. 

32. On Jgs. 20:48 see 1.2 above. 

33. Ibn Ezra, contrary to most comms. 
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Some texts (such as 2 S. 2:1), however, suggest that the oracle simply was asked for 
a yes or no answer, like Akk. anna ü ulla (“yes or no”), as the judgment of God. This 
evidence has led to attempts to find antithetical meanings in the two words, e.g., Wrim, 
“euilt” (as the “illumination” of guilt, or by association with ‘rr, “curse”), vs. fummim, 
“blamelessness, innocence”; or, with the opposite polarity, rim, “light, life,” vs. 
tummim, “end, death.” 


3, Religious and Ethical Realm. Generally, however, the derivatives of tmm (mostly 
nouns) denote an attitude or action found to be praiseworthy. The predominant use of 
the root in the realm of morality and ethics is due to the particular nature of the OT doc- 
uments (esp. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job) and by no means indicates that this is the orig- 
inal meaning of the forms in question. On the contrary, it is safe to assume that even 
here the concrete sense is earlier, even though the language of the Bible furnishes only 
a few examples.’ (There is no need for the unconvincing theory that “tämim, ‘com- 
plete, undamaged’ [as applied to moral and religious conduct], must have derived from 
the language of sacrifice.”®) 

The distribution of the homonymous pairs tam/tamim and töm/tummä differs signif- 
icantly. The less common fam occurs hardly at all in Psalms and Proverbs (twice and 
once, respectively) but is more frequent in Job (7 times, albeit with 3 appearing to- 
gether in 9:20-22); in Genesis, J uses tam (25:27) and P uses tamim (6:9; 17:1). The 
noun fom occurs 23 times; the less frequent fummä occurs only once in Proverbs (11:3) 
but 4 times in Job (2:3,9; 27:5; 31:6). The semantic nuances by no means parallel this 
distribution, but are reflected equally in all four forms, which are clearly interchange- 
able in similar contexts. 

The Hebrew notion that an action or way of life is “complete” or “integral” refers in 
the first instance to a coincidence of thought, word, and deed that itself harmonizes 
with the norms governing the life of the human community. It suggests neither sinless- 
ness nor particularistic obedience to a specific legal system. Religious parenesis and 
sapiential pedagogy tend to stress an absolute polarity of two ways of life, one right 
and the other wrong. The word group fmm denotes conduct that is right, benign, up- 
standing, and just, whether expressed in a single act or in a general way of life. 

The foreign king Abimelech sent and took Abraham's wife. But because he acted in 
good faith, believing that she was Abraham’s sister, he is not held guilty: he is innocent 
(saddiq), he insists later (Gen. 20:4-5), for “I did this in the integrity of my heart 
(b*tom-l*babi) and the innocence of my hands.’ God confirms this verdict: “you did 
this in the integrity of your heart” (v. 6). Absalom began the revolt against his father, 
King David, by convoking an assembly in Hebron, to which he also invited leading fig- 
ures from Jerusalem. They knew nothing of his treasonable plans and accepted the in- 
Vitation “in full innocence” (/fummadm, 2 S. 15:11). Even the enemy bowman who 
mortally wounds the king of Israel does so “quite unwittingly” (/‘tummd, 1 K. 22:34// 


37. See 111.3 above. 
38. W. Eichrodt, Theology of the OT. OTL, 2 vols. (Eng. tr. 1961-67), I, 394. 
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2 Ch. 18:33), since he did not recognize the king in his disguise and therefore hit him 
by accident. In his contention with God, Job declares that he is “innocent” (fam, Job 
9:21), but acknowledges that God can prove even the “blameless” (fam) to be “per- 
verse” (q5, v. 20), since God destroys both “the blameless (tām) and the wicked 
(rdsa‘)” (v. 22). Job’s friends, however, are convinced that God never rejects someone 
who is “devout” (fam, 8:20). In 9:20-22 fam in the sense of “innocent” appears to refer 
only to a status in a legal dispute; in 8:20, however, the verb refers to someone who 
lives a devout life. 

Among the participants in a public legal action, Amos speaks of a “dispenser of jus- 
tice” (mökiah) and a döber tamim (Am. 5:10). The latter expression is sometimes 
treated as a construct phrase and interpreted as “speaker (advocate) for the innocent.” 
But the analogy of hölek tamim, “one who walks with integrity,” suggests instead the 
translation “one who speaks with integrity,” a witness whose statements match the 
truth. 

Naturally the judgment of a biblical author often reflects a subjective standard. Ja- 
cob, who — unlike the wild, nomadic Esau — remains in his tents, is “a good-natured 
man” (75 tam, Gen. 25:27). Abraham is to walk before Yahweh and be “blameless” 
(famim, 17:1). In the introductory verses of the book of Job, the narrator describes Job 
as a man “blameless (fam) and upright, who feared God and turned away from evil” 
(Job 1:1); he has God confirm this description (v. 8). In the story of the deluge, Noah is 
described as “a righteous man, blameless in his generation” (Gen. 6:9). At first glance, 
the expression saddig tamim (“a perfectly righteous man”? ) appears pleonastic; but the 
disjunctive accent suggests a better interpretation: “Noah, a devout man, was blameless 
in his generation” (cf. Sir. 44:17). In Job’s lament, however, the same sequence of 
words can be understood as a rhetorical pleonasm: he, Job, has become a laughing- 
stock, though he is “a perfectly righteous man” (saddig tamim, Job 12:4). 

The use of the term to characterize a way of life can be observed in the use of the 
word group in conjunction with the words for “walk” and “path” or “way.” Derivatives 
of tmm appear in syntagms with hlk qal (1 K. 9:4; Ps. 15:2; 26:1,11; 84:12[11]; 101:6; 
Proy. 2:7; 10:9; 28:6,18) and hithpael (Gen. 17:1; Ps. 101:2; Prov. 20:7) as well as 
derek (2 S. 22:33 = Ps. 18:33[32]; Ezk: 28:15; Ps. 101:2,6; 119:1; Prov. 10:29; 11:5,20: 
13:6; 19:1; 28:6; Job 4:6; 22:3). 

In the syntagm hölek tamim (Ps. 15:2; Prov. 28:18), our word functions as an adver- 
bial accusative with hölek, describing not an attribute of the subject but rather the na- 
ture of the subject’s conduct, as is shown by the analogous expression hölkim b&tamim 
in Ps. 84:12(11). The expression derek tämim in Ps. 101:2,6 is harder to decipher. It 
could mean “the way of one who is guileless”;*! probably, however, famim is an adjec- 
tive modifying derek: “the right way” (cf. derek yāšār “the straight way,’ in Prov. 
14:12). In any case, the conceptual association of a guileless individual with the corre- 


39. K. Marti, Dodekapropheten. KHC XIII (1904), 192. 
40. See below. 
41. Rashi; cf. Buber: “the way of the forthright.” 
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I. Etymology. H. Occurrences. III, Meaning: |. Jackal: 2. Owl. IV. Ancient Near East. 
V. Usage. VI. LXX. 


I. Etymology. The etymology of the noun is obscure. The lexeme is apparently 
not found in non-Biblical Hebrew or the other Semitic languages (including the 
Dead Sea Scrolls) as the name of an animal or as a noun. Only in Modern Hebrew 
does it reappear with the meaning “jackal.” The single occurrence in the Proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions (d tn, “lord of the jackals”)! is very uncertain in regard to both 
reading and interpretation. A derivation from the verbal root Inh has often been 
proposed.’ The only certain occurrences of this verb are the piel forms in Jgs. 5:11 
and 11:40, with the meaning “celebrate”; the occurrences in Hos. 8:9-10 and Ps. 
8:2(Eng. 1), with a different meaning, are highly uncertain.* If this derivation is 
correct, the noun *fan would refer to the cry of an animal, which — with a narrow 
focus on Jgs. 11:40 — would have a mournful sound. Alternatively, the noun might 
derive from a vb. *fnn, meaning either “stretch out,” “be strong, powerful, secure” 
(on the basis of a hypothetical relationship with Assyr. danänu),® or (synonymous 


"tan. Y. Aharoni. “On Some Animals Mentioned in the Bible,’ Osiris 5 (1938) 461-78: 
W. Barta, “Schakal,” LexAg, V. 526-28: F. S. Bodenheimer, Animal and Man in Bible Lands 
(Leiden, 1960), esp. 44, 100; A. Brehm, Brehms Tierleben, ed. O. zur Strassen. Säugetiere 3 
(Leipzig, *1915), esp. 195-201: G. Cansdale, Animals of Bible Lands (Exeter, 1970), esp. 124-27: 
G. R. Driver, “Birds in the OT,” PEQ 87 (1955) 5-20, 129-40: Y. Feliks. “Jackal.” EncJud, IX. 
1189: idem, Nature and Man in the Bible (London, 1981), esp. 101-4; idem and B. Reicke, 
“Schakal.”’ BHHW, III, 1682-83: H. Gossen and A. Steier, "Schakal.” PW, ILA/1 (1921), 399-401: 
B. Janowski. U. Neumann-Gorsolke, and U, Glessmer, eds., Gefährten und Feinde des Menschen 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1993); H. Kaupel, “*Sirenen’ in der Septuaginta,” BZ 23 (1935/36) 158-65; 
O. Keel, M. Küchler, and C. Uehlinger, Orte und Landschaften der Bibel, | (Göttingen, 1984), 
esp. 147: O. Margalith, “Samson’s Foxes.’ VT 35 (1985) 224-29; V. Moller-Christensen and 
K. E. J. Jorgensen, Biblisches Tierlexikon (Constance, 1969), esp. 30, 90-92: H.-P. Müller, “Die 
Funktion divinatorischen Redens und die Tierbezeichnungen der Inschrift von Tell Deir ‘Alla, in 
J. Hoftijzer and G. van der Kooij, eds., Balaam Text from Deir “Alla Re-evaluated (Leiden, 1992), 
185-205; D. Müller-Using and B. Grzimek, “Schakale,” in B. Grzimek, ed., Grzimeks Tierleben, 
XII, 3 (Zurich, 1972), 237-43; C. Naaktgeboren and B. Grzimek, “Schakale/” in B. Grzimek, ed.. 
Grzimeks Enzyklopädie. Säugetiere 4 (Zurich, 1987), 107-14. 


l. No. 353, 2; W. F. Albright, Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions and Their Decipherment. HTS 22 
(1966), 21-22, 44, esp. 22. 

2. B. Sass, The Genesis of the Alphabet and Its Development in the Second Millennium B.C. 
AAT 13 (1988), 23-25, esp. 24. 

3. E.g., Feliks, Nature, 103. 

4. HAL, Il, 1759-60. 

5. J. Fürst, Hebräisches Schulwörterbuch (1842), cited by K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja I: 40,/— 
45,7. BK Xl/1 (1978), 356. 

6. GesB, 884. 
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with /nh’) “lament, howl.”® The first meaning would refer to the jackal’s long, thin 
body, the last (like the derivation from /rh) to its mournful howl. But the existence 
of a vb. fnn (esp. with the meanings cited) is totally unproven. The only possible 
epigraphic occurrences, in Lachish Letter 3:12, is still disputed.’ There is also room 
for doubt whether a long, thin body is characteristic of the jackal, suggesting a con- 
nection with the meaning “be stretched out.” In sum, it is best to treat "fan as a pri- 
mary noun.!" 


H. Occurrences. The noun occurs 14 times, always in the plural: Isa, 13:22; 34:13; 
35:7: 43:20; Jer, 9:10C11); 10:22: 14:6: 49:33: 31:37; Mic. 1:8: Mal. 1:3; Ps. 44:20(19): 
Job 30:29, Lam. 4:3. In Ezk. 29:3 and 32:2, the grapheme fannim should either be 
emended to tannîn, with some textual support, or be interpreted as a by-form (possibly 
ad hoc) of fannin,!! since the creature referred to is clearly a crocodile. Possibly the 
contrastive notion of a dry and desolate land in 29:5 and 32:4 or the special role of the 
jackal in Egyptian religion helped suggest “jackal” as a title for Pharaoh. !? 

Once, in Lam. 4:3, the pl. form fannin stands for fannim (Q). This is probably an 
aramaizing plural.'? The unique feminine plural in Mal. 1:3b “arouses suspicion”:!* 
wa asim 'et-harayw s*‘mamd wet-nah“lato [*tannét midbar. Since the second half of 
the parallelism also lacks a verb and the LXX translates the text as kaí éfaxa ta horia 
auto eis aphanismön kai ten kleronomian autoü eis dömata erémou, scholars gener- 
ally emend /“tannöt to nätatti!!> or assume that LXX eis dömata represents linwöt or 
n*wöt.!® Even though the vb. @sim can govern both accusatives and the MT makes 
sense without emendation,!’ the feminine plural and the construct phrase with midbär 
are unusual (cf. n° 6t mıdbär in Jer. 9:9[10]; 23:10; Joel 1:19,20; 2:22; Ps. 65:13[12]). 


HI. Meaning. A few preliminary remarks are in order before we consider the mean- 
ing of the lexeme. Semitic lexicography often confronts the problem that ancient Near 
Eastern animal names are not correlated with the Linnean taxonomy. The required 
monovalence of the various lexemes simply does not exist, since many of the terms 


7. See above. 

8. König, 549-50; BDB, 1072. 

9., J. Renz and W. Röllig, Handbuch der althebrdischen Epigraphik, | (Darmstadt, 1995), 
412-19, esp. 418: on the Aramaic root tnn, “smoke.” see Beyer, Erg., 430. 

I0. HAL, IL. 1759. 

11. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 106. 

12. Barta. 

13. GesTh, 1511: GK, $87e: JM, $90c: Wagner, 134-35, 

14. J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (Berlin, 41963), 204. 

15. K. Elliger, Zwölf Kleinen Propheten I. ATD XXV (1967), 190: T. Lescow, ZAW 102 
(1990) 197, who also considers v. 3b to be secondary. 

16. Following L. Capellus, Commentarii et Notae Criticae (Amsterdam, 1689); cf. G. J. 
Botterweck, Bile | (1960) 31: “So I made its mountains a desert and its heritage pastures of the 
steppe.” 

17. And is therefore retained by P. A. Verhoef, Haggai and Malachi. NICOT (1987), 203: 
H. Graf Reventlow, Haggai, Sacharja und Maleachi. ATD XXV/2 (°1993), 133, 136. 
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have a very broad semantic potential; conversely, several lexemes may represent a sin- 
gle zoological category.!® Furthermore, the meaning of quite a few names of flora and 
fauna is largely or totally unknown.!? This is true particularly in the case of lexemes 
whose context and etymology provide no clue as to their taxonomic identification or 
that, like *fan, appear only in Biblical Hebrew and therefore cannot be disambiguated 
on the evidence of parallels and the sometimes extensive lists found in other Semitic 
languages." 

Lexicographic study generally concludes that "tan refers to an animal belonging to 
the Canidae (dogs) or Strigiformes (owls), 


|. Jackal. Traditionally, in part on the basis of etymology,*! "tan is interpreted (as in 
Modern Hebrew) as a name for the golden jackal (Canis aureus), which is common 
throughout Palestine. This interpretation rests on characteristics reflected in the OT 
texts: fannim live in dry, desolate areas (Isa. 35:7; 43:20; [Mal. 1:3]) or dwell among 
ruins (Isa. 13:22; 34:13; Jer. 9:1O[11]; 10:22, 49:33; 51:37). Mic. 1:8 (and possibly 
also Job 30:29 and Jer. 14:672) alludes to their mournful howl: ‘e“seh misped kattannim 
webel kibnöt ya“nd, “I will lament like the jackals and mourn like the D*ndt ya''nä 
[ostriches/owls].” Arid, deserted regions — if not ruins and abandoned cities — are the 
habitat of the golden jackal.*4 But there remains the problem that Biblical Heb, 7 (Isa. 
13:22; 34:14; Jer. 50:39) is another word that probably refers to the jackal (cf. Arab. 
ibn “awa, “jackal,” lit. “son of howling’;*4+ Egyp. iw, “canid, jackal”), while only the 
golden jackal (Canis aureus) and, less commonly, the black-backed jackal (Cants 
mesomelas) or side-striped jackal (Canis adustus) are native to Palestine. 

The other terms for canid carnivores, too, are not always as unambiguous as the 
translations suggest. The meanings of keleb, “dog,” including the domestic dog 
(Canis familiaris) and the feral dog (Canis ferus), and z°é@b, “wolf” (Canis lupus), are 
clear, although in other Semitic languages the base z’b can also refer to the jackal 
(Egyp. z3b, Akk. zibu), fox, or hyena.*° The meanings of Heb. šal (Jgs. 15:4; Ezk. 
13:4; Ps. 63:11[10]; Cant. 2:15; Lam. 5:18; Neh. 3:35[4:3]) is by no means certain, al- 
though it is traditionally translated “fox”2’ — including in Palestine the red fox (Vulpes 
vulpes), the sand fox (Vulpes ruepelli), and the desert fox or fennec (Fennecus zerda). 
In the wild it is hard to distinguish the golden jackal from the red fox,?* so that confu- 


18. For a more extended discussion of the problem see Müller, 189-201. 

19. See, e.g., the glossary and index by P. Riede in Janowski et al., 361-86. 

20. See, e.g., B. Landsberger, Die Fauna des alten Mesopotamien nach der 14. Tafel der Serie 
ar-ra = hubullu. ASAW, Phil.-Hist. Kl. 42, no. 6 (1934). 

21. See I above. 

22. See below. 

23. Naaktgeboren; Miiller-Using and Grzimek; Brehm. 

24. Wehr, 36. 

25. — VII, 146-57. 

26. — IV, 1-7, esp. 1-4. 

27. M, J. Mulder, — XIV, 537; P. Maiberger, NBL, I, 712, 

28. On the differences — XIV, 537. 
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sion is also possible in written sources.?? The jackal is 25-32 inches long with a 9-12 
inch tail and a shoulder height of 18-20 inches, with long legs. Its fur is pale yellow, 
with darker flanks verging on black. Its thighs and legs are golden yellow. It has a 
pointed snout, widely separated ears, light brown eyes, and a round blaze. It is omnivo- 
rous and often travels in twos or in larger family packs, The iconography of the canids 
is also “zoologically” ambiguous.*” 

In Jgs. 15:14 the large number of animals involved has often led scholars to assume 
that it was jackals that Samson caught and tied together by their tails.?! In Ps, 
63:11(10), too, translators have generally preferred jackals, which feed on carrion, to 
foxes. Ezk. 13:4 and Lam. 5:18 clearly recall the passages where fannim dwell among 
abandoned ruins. Even in Cant. 2:15, where the destruction of vineyards is generally 
blamed on foxes,*? jackals are possible, since fruits and berries are within the range of 
their diet. We cannot rule out the possibility that all the instances of Si‘a/ refer to the 
golden jackal.>} 

The group of animals that are not always clearly differentiated probably also in- 
cludes the striped hyena (Hyaena hyaena), probably to be identified with the sabia‘ in 
Jer. 12:9 (cf. 1 S. 13:18; Sir. 13:18).44 Possibly the demonic sfyim (Isa. 13:21; 23:13; 
34:14; Jer. 50:39; Ps. 72:9; 74:14[?]), which embody the hostile world of desolate ru- 
ins, should be thought of as feral dogs or other canid creatures of desert. 

Comparison with the other terms for canids shows clearly that the meaning of "tan 
will never be determined precisely (Lam. 4:3 is discussed below). The various words 
were not sufficiently well defined to permit us today to make precise zoological dis- 
tinctions among jackal, fox, hyena, and feral dog in our translations. 


2. Owl. Aharoni has proposed identifying the creature referred to as *fan as a vari- 
ety of owl, either Bubo bubo desertum or Bubo interpositus.*° His theory has found 
some acceptance,*’ and more recently Margalith has supported the theory that tannim 
are birds. The identification with owls is based on their predilection for dwelling in de- 
serted ruins and on the parallelism with b*ndt ya“nd in Isa. 34:13; 43:20; Mic. 1:8; and 
Job 30:29 (ef. Isa. 13:21-22, and also [without fannim] Lev. 11:16; Dt. 14:15; Jer. 
50:39). 

Aharoni also interprets the b’nöt ya “nå as a species of owl (Bubo bubo ascalaphus 


29. Feliks, Nature, 101; idem, EncJud, III, 11-12; Bodenheimer, 44, 100; Margalith; Mulder, 
1194. 

30. Barta, 527; O. Keel, Song of Songs. CC (Eng. tr. 1994), 108-10; E. D. Van Buren, The 
Fauna of Ancient Mesopotamia as Represented in Art. AnOr 18 (1939), 13-18. 

31. Brehm, 207; Margalith: Mulder, 1193. 

32. Keel, Song, 108. 

33. Margalith, 225. 

34. HAL, II, 997; J. Feliks, BHHW, II, 755: P. Maiberger, NBL, I. 206; H.-P. Müller, ZAW 79 
(1967) 225-28. 

35. H.-P. Müller, — XII, 326, 327-28; M. Gorg, NBL, Il. 375-78, esp. 376. 

36. Pp. 469-70. 

37. Particularly Feliks, Nature, 101-2; idem, EncJud, Ul, 13-14; idem, BHAW, I, 447. 
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or Bubo bubo aharoni) rather than the traditional ostriches,** primarily because the 
h'nör ya “nd are associated closely with other species of owls in the list of unclean ani- 
mals (Lev. 11:13-19; Dt. 14:1 1-18) and because ostriches do not live amid ruins and 
deserted buildings. Finally, he cites the mournful cries in Mic. 1:8 as evidence against 
ostriches, on the grounds that ostriches can make only muffled gurgling sounds, cer- 
tainly not anything that would suggest mourning. 

This whole argument is of questionable validity. First, the list of unclean birds in- 
cludes birds other than owls. Second, ostriches can produce a very wide range of 
sounds — “Its voice is capable of harmonious cries, guttural sounds both muffled and 
sharp, snorts, hissing, and reverberant howls when courting or marking its territory, Its 
repertoire is not inferior to that of a songbird.” Finally, Keel’s observation is correct: 
“The argument that bat ya "nah cannot mean ‘ostrich’ because the ruins of abandoned 
cities do not constitute its biotope . .. takes the topos of desolated cities rather too liter- 
ally. The contrast is not city vs. ruins but inhabited vs. uninhabited land. Uninhabited 
land is characterized by the presence of steppe-dwelling fauna such as the wild ass, the 
ostrich, and the gazelle.”*’ Finally, there are no convincing arguments for the transla- 
tion “owl” or “ostrich.” The debate is really a standoff. But even if it is true that b*ndot 
ya“nå refers to a species of owl, the parallelism does not prove that tannim belong to 
the same zoological category. 

Lam. 4:3 in particular argues against the identification with any bird: gam-tannim 
häl’sü Sad henigü gürehen bat-‘ammi l"akzar kay“enim [cj.| bammidbar, “Even 
fannim offer the breast and nurse their young, but the daughter of my people turned to 
cruelty like ostriches [cj.] in the wilderness.” Here tannim clearly refers to a mammal, 
The argument based on the K form fannin (sea monster, dragon, serpent, crocodile) that 
the text refers to “marine mammals’! or — on the evidence of serpent images from 
Beth-shan — fabulous mammalian serpents with breasts? is implausible. If we accept 
the form as an aramaizing plural and see Lam. 4:3 as an instance of *fan,*? the identifi- 
cation of fannim with owls is ruled out. 

Subject to the qualifications expressed above, discussion of the various identifica- 
tions proposed for the animal called *fan boils down to a preference for a canid, in 
most cases probably the jackal. With Müller,** we must emphasize that, besides taxo- 
nomic identification, it is equally important to determine how this name functions. In 
most passages the fannim, along with other animals, represent a hostile and sinister 
world. 


38. Besides Aharoni and Feliks, see also Driver, 12-13: HAL, 1, 421. 

39. F. and E. Sauer, in Grzimeks Tierleben, VII, Vögel 1 (Zurich, 1968), 93. 

40. O. Keel, Jahwes Enfgegnung an job. FRLANT 121 (1978), 67-68 n. 232; the jackal 
should be included in the list. 

Al. Feliks, Nature, 102. 

42. Margalith, 228. 

43. See Il above. 

44. Pp. 189, 201-2. 
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I, Etymology and Distribution. The word /anniir is a Common Semitic primary 
noun, related to Akk. finäru(m)' and Ugar. fnrr, “furnace.”? A connection with nity; 
“shine, light,” is disputed. It is also represented by Syr. fannüra and Arab. fannür (cf. 
fannüra, which can also mean “lady’s skirt” in Modern Arabic ,* a usage suggesting the 
shape of an oven?). It appears as a loanword in Greek (thannourein/thannourim),® Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Armenian.’ Its meaning is probably not limited to the narrow sense 
of “bake oven”; comparison with related terms and analysis of usage suggest rather 
that fanniir is a generic term for all kinds of ovens. The 15 occurrences of the lexeme 
in the OT are distributed broadly, without any significant concentrations. There is also 
an Old Aramaic occurrence in |. 22 of the Tell Fekheriye statue.’ 


II. Lexical Field. In the broadest sense fanniir belongs to the lexical field of “fire,” !” 
with which it shares a wealth of connotations: it is hot, dangerous (Ezk. 22:20-22 [Kür]), 
to be treated with great respect; it purifies (Prov. 17:3 [kür]), cleanses, refines (e.g., the 
late Dtr texts Dt. 4:20 and | K. 8:51 think of Egypt as an iron furnace [Kir] purifying the 
people through slavery), and assays (in Isa. 48:10 Israel is tested in the furnace [Air] of 
adversity). The blazing oven can also ravage and destroy, but it is a daily necessity of 
life. Because of this ambivalence, an oven, like fire, is a profound symbol! for God and 
God’s acts of punishment and love, in the past and in the eschatological future.!! For ex- 
ample, in Akkadian the goddess Dilbat (the planet Venus) enjoys the epithet finüru la 
änihu, “unabating furnace,” which underscores her fierce and passionate character. !- 


HI. Archaeology. Archaeological evidence shows that every house had a bake 
oven, usually located in the rear room of the house rather than out of doors. It was a 
bell-shaped circular clay some 15 inches in diameter on the average and generally 15- 
30 inches high, narrowing slightly toward the top; it could be closed with a cover. 


M. Kellermann, “Bäcken.” BRL*, 29-30; idem, “Ofen.” BRL*, 240-41: B. Rothenberg. Timna 
(London, 1973); J. Sanmartín. “Glossen zum ugaritischen Lexikon (III), UF 11 (1979) 723-28: 
esp. 728; H. Stegemann, Library of Qumran (Eng. tr. Grand Rapids, 1998); G. W. Van Beek, “Tel 
Gamma 1975-1976," IEJ 27 (1977) 171-76; M. Weippert, “Bergbau” BRL*, 42-44; idem, 
“Metall und Metallbearbeitung.” BRL*, 219-24: G. Wood, “Kiln,” ABD, IV, 38-39. 

> W133 kabas, > VII, 57. 


1. AHw, IIT, 1360. 

2. KTU 1.119, 9; Sanmartín, 728. 

3. A. Herdner, Ugaritica, VII (1978), 31. 

4. Wehr, 98, 

5. See III below. 

6. K. Lokotsch, Efymologisches Wörterbuch der europäischen Wörter orientalischen 
Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927), no. 2019. 

T. HAL, Il, 1763. 

8. See below. 

9. TUAT, 1/6, 637. 

10. 3 WR 28. 

Il. See V below. 

12. CT 26.42, col. 1, Sif. 
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defeated by the enemy, make ready a sacrifice “behind’ the river as follows: behind the 
river, cut in two a human being, a young goat, a young dog, and a young pig, placing one 
half on one side, the other half on the other. In front, make a gate of hatulkesna wood and 
run acord (?) across it. Then before the gate light a fire on the one side and also light a fire 
on the other side. Let the troops pass through. As soon as the army comes alongside the 
river, sprinkle them with water” (2) “If one is going on a road and sees a bird of ill 
omen, bring a he-goat and a young dog from nearby. Cut the young dog in two and place 
one part on one side and the other on the other side, and do the same with the he-goat.’”+ 
According to Seebass, these texts and certain Greek traditions*> suggest an interpretation 
of the ritual not as a conditional self-imprecation but as an apotropaic and cathartic action 
to ward off all sinister, harmful, and hostile forces (also in Jer. 34:18-20). For Gen. 15 this 
interpretation would mean that the oven does not actually pass between the pieces 
(strictly construed, v. 17 describes only the torch as passing) but symbolizes Yahweh's 
protection (including protection for the boundaries of the Davidic kingdom, as in Ps. 
21:10[9]) against all hostile powers, symbolized by the birds of prey in v. 11.30 

Isa. 31:9 prophesies the pathetic failure of Assyria’s siege of Jerusalem, with the 
comment that Yahweh and Yahweh alone “has his fire in Zion and his oven in Jerusa- 
lem” (cf. 29:2). This could mean simply that this city is Yahweh's hearth and home, a 
variant of the notion of God’s dwelling place, But the oven could also be a theophanic 
image representing the powerful, menacing presence of Yahweh in his city: “one can 
burn more than one’s fingers if one does not respect the place that Yahweh chose for 
himself.’ Less probable is the theory that sees in the oven a cryptic reference to the 
Valley of Hinnom and the practice of child sacrifice localized there.** 

b. God’s Judgment. Three passages use the image of an oven to symbolize God’s 
judgment. As the form requires, the legal ordinances of H conclude with terrible curses 
if the people are disobedient. The extraordinary distress that will ensue is illustrated 
vividly in Lev. 26:26: bread for all Jerusalem can be baked in a single oven by ten 
women, so that the people cannot get enough (cf. 1. 22 of the Tell Fekheriye statue) and 
will turn to cannibalism, devouring their own children. 

Lam. 5:10 describes the skin of the starving inhabitants of Jerusalem as being 
cracked and creased like an oven. “Such an oven develops cracks over the course of 
time, and is thus a good image for a human body emaciated by hunger.”* 

c. God's Future. According to Mal. 3:19(4:1), eschatological judgment, the day of 
Yahweh, comes like a burning oven, burning up the arrogant and the wicked;*! note the 


33. KUB, XVIL 28, IV, 45-54: Kümmel, 151. 

34. Masson, 7-8. 

35. Herodotus Hist. 7.39-40; Diodorus Siculus 1.65. 

36. Seebass, Bihl 64 (1983) 189-210. 

37. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39, 228. 

38. Gunkel, Genesis, 239. 

39. K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT 1/4 (1966), 368-69: M. Oeming, BN 47 (1989) 101-2. 

40. H. J. Boecker, Klagelieder. ZBK 21 (1985), 92. 

41. H. Graf Reventlow, Haggai, Sacharja, und Maleachi. ATD XXV/2 (1993), 157, 159, 
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distant similarity to the description of Elijah’s work in Sir. 48:1: “Then there arose a 
prophet like fire, whose words were like a burning oven” (Hebrew text [ms. B]; NRSV 
follows LXX lampás, “torch’’). 

In the original version of Ps. 21:10(9), which reflects the royal ideology of Jerusa- 
lem, the king turns his face toward his enemies and makes them like a fiery oven, i.e., 
he burns them up and ravages their land. This idea has been modified by an eschatolog- 
ical revision, which ascribes this omnipotence solely to Yahweh, the heavenly king. In 
the final recension the introduction of the wrath/theophany motif, “Yahweh will swal- 
low them up in his wrath” (v. |Qay|[9ay]), shifts the act of judgment to God and God’s 
messianic kingdom.*- 


VI. LXX. Almost without exception, the LXX translates fanntir with klibanos, 
which means “frying pan” in Classical Greek and “oven” in the NT (e.g., Lk. 12:28; as 
an instrument of God’s judgment in Mt. 6:30, as well as 2 Clem. 16:3). Occasionally 
we find the loanword thannoureim. For kibsän the LXX uses kaminos, which is the ge- 
neric Greek term for all kinds of ovens. In Isa. 31:9 the LXX translator understood 
fannur as “belonging to a household” (oikeios). 


VII. Dead Sea Scrolls. The archaeological problem of the function of the two large 
ovens at Qumran has a certain significance for the debate over the function of the entire 
site: monastery, academy, publishing house, villa, or Zealot military camp.** The size 
and construction of the ovens shows clearly that they could not have been used as 
smelting ovens but can only have been pottery kilns.** There are also clearly no smelt- 
ing ovens in the workshop near the great tower;* in particular, there is no trace of any 
air supply. There is only a fire pit whose function cannot be determined precisely. The 
theory that Qumran was an armory is therefore untenable in this respect as well. 

The word fanniir does not occur in the major scrolls, although kibsdn and kůr appear 
in various contexts. The speaker in IQH 9:5 laments that his eyes are like a moth in a 
“smelting furnace.” The womb of a pregnant woman is compared to an oven (1QH 
3:8,10,12). The soldiers’ swords are famed for being refined in a furnace (IQM 5:11); a 
furnace symbolizes judgment (CD 20:3) and purification (IQH 5:16). The self- 
deprecating anthropology of the Hodayot includes a passage in which the penitent 
speaker calls himself a “furnace of iniquity.” 


Oeming 


42. H. Spieckermann, Hei/sgegenwart. FRLANT 148 (1989), 210-19; F.-L. Hossfeld and 
E. Zenger, Psalmen I. NEB (1993), 140, 143. 

43. Primarily Golb., 

44, R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, 1973), locus 64 and 84 in the 
plan in pl. XX XIX; also the photographs in pls. Vb and XIV, in which the air holes for the hot air 
used in firing ceramics appear clearly. 
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I. Etymology. Il. Ancient Near East: 1. Ugaritic; 2. Aramaic. HI. OT: 1. Occurrences; 
2. Semantics; 3. Contexts: 4. Toponym: 5. LXX. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology. The noun tannin is found in Ugaritic, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac,! 
Ethiopic,* and Mandaic.? From an etymological perspective, we should probably con- 


fannin. B. F. Batto, Slaying the Dragon (Louisville, 1992); J. Belzer, “Drache,” NBL, I, 444- 
46; T. Binger, “Fighting the Dragon,” SJOT 6 (1992) 139-49; P. Bordreuil and D. Pardee, “Le 
combat de Ba’lu avec Yammu d'après les textes ougaritiques,” MARI 7 (1993) 63-70: A. Caquot. 
“Un recueil ougaritique de formules magiques: KTU 1.827 FS O. Loretz. SEL 5 (1988) 31-43: 
A. Cooper and M, H. Pope, “Divine Names and Epithets in the Ugaritic Texts,” RSP, Ill, 333- 
469, esp. 424-28: J. Day, “Dragon and Sea,’ ABD, II, 228-31: idem, God's Conflict with the 
Dragon and the Sea. UCOP 35 (1985); J. C. de Moor and K. Spronk, “More on Demons in 
Ugarit” UF 16 (1984) 237-50; D. A. Diewert, “Job 7:12." JBL 106 (1987) 203-15; G. R. Driver, 
“Mythical Monsters in the OT’ Studi orientalistiei in onore di G. Levi della Vida (Rome, 1956), 
234-49; J.-M. Durand, “Le mythologeme du combat entre le dieu de l'orage et la mer en 
Mésopotamie,” MARI 7 (1993) 41-61; O. Eissfeldt, “Gott und das Meer in der Bibel,” K/Schr, II 
(1966), 256-64; G. Fuchs, Mythos und Hiobdichtung (Stuttgart, 1993); M. Görg, “*Chaos’ und 
‘Chaosmächte’ im AT.” BN 40 (1987) 97-129: J. H. Gronbaek, “Jahves kamp med dragen.” 
Dansk teologisk tidsskrift 47 (1984) 81-108: H. Gunkel. Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endzeit (1921: repr. Creation and Chaos in the Primeval Era and the Eschaton (Eng. tr, Grand 
Rapids, 2006]); W. Herrmann, “Das Aufleben des Mythos unter den Judäern während des 
babylonischen Zeitalters.” BN 40 (1987) 97-129; O. Kaiser, Die mythische Bedeutung des 
Meeres in Ägypten, Ugarit und Israel. BZAW 78 (71962). esp. 140-52: N. K. Kiessling, “Ante- 
cedents of the Medieval Dragon in Sacred History,” JBL 89 (1970) 167-77; C. Kloos, Yhwh’'s 
Combat with the Sea (Amsterdam. 1986): M. C. A. Korpel, Rift in the Clouds. UBL 8 (1990), 
esp. 459-62, 553-59; A. Lelièvre, “YHWH et la mer dans les psaumes,” RHPR 56 (1976) 253- 
75: E. Lipiński, La royauté de Yahweé dans la poésie et le culte de l'Ancien Israël (Brussels, 
1965), esp. 128-35: S. E. Loewenstamm, “Anat’s Victory over the Tunnanu,” Comparative 
Studies in Biblical and Ancient Oriental Literatures. AOAT 204 (1980), 465-70; idem, “The 
Muzzling of the Tannin in Ugaritic Myth,” ibid., 91-92: idem, "The Ugaritic Myth of the Sea and 
Its Biblical Counterparts,” ibid., 465-70: R. Merkelbach, “Drache.” RAC, IV, 226-50, esp. 235- 
36: H. Niehr, Der höchste Gott, BZAW 190 (1990), esp. 119-40; S. I. L. Norin, Er spaltete das 
Meer. CBOT 9 (1977), esp. 70-71; D. Pardee, “Will the Dragon Never Be Muzzled?” UF 16 
(1984) 251-55; C. Petersen, Mythos im AT. BZAW 157 (1982), esp. 133-34, 139-43; T. Podella, 
“Der ‘Chaoskampfmythos’ im AT.” in M. Dietrich and O. Loretz. eds., Mesopotamica — 
Ugaritica — Biblica. FS K. Bergerhof. AOAT 232 (1993), 283-329; H. Ringgren, “Jahvé et 
Rahab-Leviatan,’ in A. Caquot and M. Delcor, eds.. Mélanges bibliques et orientaux. FS 
H. Cazelles. ADAT 212 (1981), 387-93; M. K. Wakeman, God's Battle with the Monster (Leiden. 
1973), esp. 77-78; P. van Zijl, “Translation and Discussion of Text 1001:1-3 (RS 15.134:1-3).” 
JNSL 2 (1972) 74-85. 
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sider it a primary noun.* From a grammatical perspective, it is a verbal adjective based 
on the D stem (gattil).> 


H. Ancient Near East. 

l. Ugaritic. A polyglot vocabulary from Ugarit® lists a noun fu-un-na-nu with the 
equivalents Sum. MUS and Akk. basmu, allowing us to understand Ugar. funnanu as 
“serpent.” In the mythological literature of Ugarit, the funnanu appears in two texts as 
an opponent of the storm-god Baal and his consort Anat. One’ describes the funnanu 
together with yammu and nahar and other mythological beings as enemies of Baal van- 
quished by “Anat, who muzzles the mouth of the funnanu.® The other? describes the 
tunnanu and ars as denizens of the sea.'” These texts may allude to a calm sea voyage, 
which is associated with the craftsman-god Kothar-u-Khasis, Baal’s ally,!' who drives 
away the sea monster.! 

Behind the motif of enmity between the storm-god and a serpent stands the Old Hittite 
Illuyanka myth,!? which originally described the victory of the serpent over the storm- 
god and a subsequent defeat of the serpent by the weather-god.!* Illuyanka is a precursor 
of /m and funnanu.!> Even closer to the Ugaritic myth is the Hurrian Kumarbi cycle,!® 
which is dominated by the antagonism between the gods Kumarbi and Teshub. Kumarbi, 
who belongs to the old generation of dethroned gods, has lost his kingdom and battles the 
storm-god Teshub with the aid of the sea. The mention of Mt. Hazzi (Zaphon) in the Song 
of Ullikummi,!’ which belongs to the Kumarbi cycle, places it in northern Syria. 

The motif of the battle between the storm-god and the sea appears for the first time in 
one of the Mari letters,!® with reference to Hadad of Aleppo. The battle between the 
storm-god and the serpent represents a later development of this motif.!? In the Mari let- 
ter the context for the motif of the battle between the storm-god and the sea is a king s 
seizure of power, a context that can be traced subsequently at Ugarit? and in the OT.! 


4. HAL, IL, 1764. 

5. J, Huehnergard, Ugaritic Vocabulary in Syllabic Transcription. HSS 32 (1987), 72. 

6. Ugaritica, V, 137.1, 8". 

7. KTU 1.3, MI, 39-43. 

8. On the various interpretations of this passage see Cooper and Pope. 425; M. Krebernik, in 
W. Gross et al., eds., Text, Methode und Grammatik. FS W. Richter (St. Ottilien, 1991), 260. 

9. KTU 1.6, VI, 51. 

ID. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 12 (1980) 399-400. 

11. C. Uehlinger, Bibl 71 (1990) 521 n. 99. 

12. M. Dijkstra, UF 17 (1985) 149; J. C. de Moor, Anthology of Religious Texts from Ugarit. 
Niasaba 16 (Leiden, 1987), 99; J. Tropper and E. Verreet, UF 20 (1988) 341. 

13. CTH 321; 

14. H. Hoffner, Hittite Myths. SBLWAW 2 (Atlanta, 1990), 10-14. 

15. E. von Schuler, WhMyth, I (1963), 177-78. 

16. CTH 343-46, 348-64. 

17. CTH 345. 

18. Mari letter A.1968; Durand, 43-46. 

19. Durand, 56-57. 

20. Bordreuil and Pardee, 66-67. 

21. See 11l.3.a below, 
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The funnanu appears in magical texts as well as in mythological literature. The first 
three lines of a collection of magical formulas?’ call on Baal to destroy (mhs) the 
funnanu and collect (?)?4 the arrows of Rashap. This marks the beginning of the 
demonization of the funnanu. A spell in another text also refers to Baal’s battle with the 
ftunnanu.*+ The mention of the tongues (dual?) of the funnanu shows that it had more 
than one head,” and the mention of tails (dual) indicates that it had one (or several) 
pair(s) of tails.2° Here too?’ the funnanu is muzzled.-® 

In yet another text the demonization of the funnanu noted above appears again, this 
time in conjunction with illness.2? The fragmentary text may describe the god El as us- 
ing a clay figurine to exorcize, by means of sympathetic magic, the funnanı demons 
afflicting King Krt," 


2. Aramaic. The earliest occurrence of tnn in Aramaic is in Ahigar.?! The gentle 
words (of the king???) break the ribs of a tnin (cf. Prov. 25:15; Sir. 28:17), here 
thought of as a dragon rather than a serpent. An inscribed Aramaic incantation bowl 
compares the noise of demons to the hissing of serpents (ftnyn`).> Other bowl in- 
scriptions combine /t and fnyn’, referring to ltn as fnn.’* Iconographically, the 
fannin as “serpent” may be likened to serpents disporting themselves in the water as 
depicted on an Old Syriac seal from Tell el-Daba’a®? and reliefs from Nimrud?® and 
Nineveh.?/ 


HI. OT. 

l. Occurrences. In the OT fannin occurs 15 times, split equally among the Penta- 
teuch (| in Genesis, 3 in Exodus, | in Deuteronomy), the Prophets (2 in Isaiah, | in Jer- 
emiah, 2 in Ezekiel), and the Writings (3 in Psalms, | each in Job and Nehemiah). 
None of these occurrences can be assigned to the preexilic period. 

The proposed emendation of the MT in Ps. 44:20(Eng. 19) from fannim, “jackals,” 


22. KTU 1.82. 

23. Caquot, 33-34; TO, IT, 63. 

24. KTU 1.83. 

25. KTU 1:83, 5. 

26. Caquot, 29; E. Verreet, Modi ugaritici, OLA 27 (1988), 78. 

27. As in KTU 1.3, Ill, 39ff. 

28. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, UF 14 (1982) 77-81; D. Pardee, UF 16 (1984) 251-55; 
Caquot, 29, 

29. KTU 1.16, V, 31ff. 

30. De Moor, Anthology, 219-20, 

31. Ahigar 105-6. 

32. On the text see I. Kottsieper, Die Sprache der Ahigarsprüche. BZAW 194 (1990), 12, 20, 

33. Bowl 13.11: J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls (Jerusalem, 1985). 200. 

34. Bowl 2.4: 7.7.9; C. D. Isbell, Corpus of the Aramaic Incantation Bowls. SBLDS 17 
(Missoula, 1975), 19, 31-32. 

35. M. Bietak, Ägypten und Levante 1 (Vienna, 1990), 15. fig. 5. 

36. C. Uehlinger, Bibl 71 (1990) 516, fig. 2; 523. 

37. Ibid., 518, fig. 3. 
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J. Etymology. II, 1. Distribution; 2. Lexical Field. III. OT: 1, Secular Usage; 2, Theological 
Usage. IV. 1. LXX; 2. Dead Sea Scrolls. 

I. Etymology. The Hebrew verbal root fh, “wander about, stagger, stray,”! probably 
has an East Semitic etymology: the cognate Akk. fätu(m), fa’tu means “mandatory con- 
tribution, bribe”? In Old Assyrian it means “impost,” at Nuzi “baksheesh”; later it 
comes to mean a “contribution” to appease the king of a “bribe” given to a judge. The 
noun fa tutu means “political contribution.’ Thus the East Semitic evidence already 
suggests that the root has ethically negative connotations. 

The only occurrence in Ugaritic? is disputed: rgb rgbt wtét[ |hm gm’ émit, “are 
you very hungry, having journeyed afar?”* or (very differently) “undoubtedly you 
are hungry, then take a mouthful.” The translation “journey afar” seems more ap- 
propriate, but the translation “wander about, stagger” is also acceptable in the con- 
text.® 

The Hebrew noun /6 4, “wandering, error,’ a nominalized participle,’ is a feminine 
nomen unitatis (a noun representing a single instance of something).® In Hebrew we 
also find an aramaizing by-form th,’ “stray”; cf. also Jewish Aram. t” (and the less 
common targumic /”), “err,” in Middle Hebrew “wander about.”!" The noun form 
ta‘tita’ also appears in Jewish Aramaic (1QTestLevi 31), but the fragmentary context 
makes its Meaning unclear. 

The root also appears in Syriac (f*@’, “err, go astray”),!! Christian Palestinian Ara- 
maic, } Palmyrene (fy, “err, make a mistake”),'® and Mandaic (TAA, “err, go 
wrong”).!* In Arabic we find the vb. taga (III y/w), “exceed proper bounds, be exces- 


oe A 


tad. H. A. Brongers, "Darum, wer fest zu stehen meint, sehe zu, dass er nicht falle!” in M. A. 
Beek et al., eds., Symbolae biblicae et mesopotamicae. FS F. M. T. de Liagre Böhl (Leiden, 
1973), 56-70, esp. 65. 


. HAL, 1, 377; II, 1704, 1766-67. 

. AHw, III, 1382. 

. KTU 1.4, IV, 33. 

. CML#, 59, 159. 

. G. del Olmo Lete, Mitos y Leyendas de Canaan (Madrid, 1981), 200. 
. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, WO 4 (1968) 311, 

. BLe, $475g. 

. HAL, Il, 1704; cf. Michel, 64. 

. Wagner, 116. 

10. ANH?, 172, 445, On the shift from t to t, see J, F. A. Sawyer, TLOT, II. 1431. 
ll. LexSyr, 282. 

12. F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (Berlin, 1903). 76. 

13. DISO, 102. 

14. MdD, 171. 
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sive,”!5 and the noun fäßin, “one who departs from the proper way, tyrant,” from which 
developed Eth. 1a‘6t, “idol.”!® 


II. 1. Distribution. The root th appears frequently in the OT. There are 50 occur- 
rences of the vb. fa‘d; 27 in the qal, 21 in the hiphil, and 2 in the niphal (Job 15:31 [pos- 
sible; see below]; Isa. 19:14 Jinf, const.]). The noun /0'd@ occurs twice (Isa. 32:6; Neh. 
4:2 [Eng. 8]). The vb. ta‘ probably occurs twice: the gal ptcp. in Cant. 1:7!’ and a 
hiphil in Ezk. 13:10. 


2, Lexical Field. The meaning places the root in the lexical field “stagger, stumble, 
tremble,” which has been studied in detail by Brongers, who finds the phenomenon of 
instability represented in Hebrew by the following vbs.: ga‘as (principally in the Jere- 
miah tradition), zalal, zfia’, — MA mug, müd (only in Hab. 3:6), > OV miit (esp. in the 
Psalms), > TYA md‘ad, > Y1) nüa” (frequent in the Isaiah tradition), pig, > TA 
rägaz, rī'ad, > WY ra‘aS, and > NAW/MW Sagä/sägag. 

The lexical field of “going, walking” is related in both secular and theological usage 
(> 813 bô; — ‘790 hälak; > T91 derek). 

In secular usage the “straying” of animals is a common topos. It is domestic animals 
in particular that appear with striking frequency as the subject of or in connection with 
tad. For example, one is expected to return a donkey that has “gone astray,” even if it 
belongs to an enemy (Ex. 23:4); here fad overlaps somewhat with the meaning of 
abad (cf. Dt. 26:5; 1 5. 9:3,20). This usage even extends to plants: Isa. 16:8 describes 
vines as “straying” into the desert, probably a reference to the ousted inhabitants of 
Moab.!8 

In theological usage the meaning “err, go astray” can represent sinful behavior, as- 
sociating the root with the lexical field of sin and its consequences (> 1Y awôn; — 
YW) peša“; etc.), 


IHI. OT. 

l. Secular Usage. In prophetic and sapiential contexts, the vb. fad in its basic mean- 
ing belongs to the group of verbs of motion that have the specialized sense of “wander 
about, stray.” At the end of Ps. 119, a long psalm on the theme of the förä, the psalmist 
claims to have “gone astray” like a lost sheep (fa ti k*seh ‘obed, v. 176). Even the hun- 
gry young ravens would “wander about” for lack of food if God did not provide for 
them (Job 38:41). 

The lexical field of fa‘a includes the “wilderness”’;!” its geographical nature makes 
orientation very difficult: “Some wandered in desert wastes, finding no way to an in- 
habited town” (Ps. 107:4). Hagar, sent away by Abraham with only the scantiest provi- 


15. Wehr, 561. 

16. E. Ullendorff, Ethiopia and the Bible (London, 1968), 122. 
17. Contra Sawyer, TLOT, IM, 1431. 

18. O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. tr. 1974), 73. 

19. >IITA midbar. 
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vestras). >> The Q hirf’ötem is clearly preferable to the K, which is an error;’* the LXX 
has eponéreusasthe, representing the hiphil of r“, which avoids the problem instead of 
solving it. Carroll accepts the normal meaning of fta‘d and translates: “that you have 
gone astray at the cost of your lives.” Holladay supplies the missing object from the 
context and translates: “You have led astray the whole group at the cost of your 
lives.’° This approach makes it unnecessary to postulate a special meaning of fad 
here. 

It is also possible for Yahweh to lead entire nations or elements of his own people 
astray. To this end he places a “bridle that leads astray” on the jaws of the nations (Isa. 
30:28).37 In Ps. 107:40 it is the princes (n“dibim) that he makes wander in trackless 
wastes. Even the group of Yahweh's “badim can ask: “Why do you make us stray 
from your ways?” (Isa. 63:17). Even in this late postexilic text, “straying from the 
way” is still associated with the wilderness wanderings of the exodus (vv. 11-14). 
Straying from the way of Yahweh’s instruction is as fatal as straying from the way in 
the wilderness. 


IV. 1. LXX. The LXX had no problem with translating this lexeme, almost without 
exception using plandn and its derivatives, and using pläanesis for the noun in Isa. 
32:6.°® Thus the LXX adopts the usage of Classical Greek literature, where the verb 
means “lead/go astray,’ used of human beings, animals, embodied souls, etc. In 
epistemological and ethical contexts, it means “lead astray, deceive”; in religious and 
metaphysical contexts it means “go wrong,” with overtones of tragic delusion. But the 
LXX gives the lexeme its own emphasis, which is theologically significant: the word 
group indicates a reprehensible straying that deliberately rebels against God and God’s 
demands, manifests itself in idolatry, and therefore must be punished. 

Berges 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. The root fh occurs some 40 times in the Dead Sea Scrolls, al- 
ways in the negative religious or theological sense of going or leading astray. In CD 3- 
4 we have what amounts to a theological survey of history with fh as a key word. This 
passage traces Israel’s willful straying from the time of Noah’s sons (3:1) through the 
sons of Jacob (3:4) to the present-day community (3:14; cf, also 4Q216 1 2:11), which 
understands its members as being the true sons of Zadok (4:1, based on Ezk. 44:15). 
The personified antagonist of the yahad is of course the man or prophet of lies with his 
followers; it is he who “led Ephraim and many astray” (4QpNah 2:8; cf. 3:5; 1QS 5:11; 
IOH 4:12; 1QpHab 10:9; 4QPs? 1:15,18; CD 1:15 par.; 2:17, 5:20 par.). Some pas- 
sages interpret these wicked actions of the opponents as being predestined (CD 2:13; 


33. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (71968), 256-57; see HAL, II, 1767, 
34. See BHS. 

35. R. P. Carroll, Jeremiah. OTL (1986), 719. 

36. W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah 2. Herm (1989), 301. 

37. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 28-39. CC (Eng. tr. 2002), 185, 187. 

38. H. Braun, TDNT, VI, 228-53. 
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40266 18 5:10); elsewhere the community, which has withdrawn from this baneful en- 
vironment (4QpNah 3:5; 4QOpHos® 2:5), expresses its sense of God’s protection and 
support (1QH 4:25; 4QpNah 3:7; 4QOpPs? 2:9; 3:3). Certain occurrences in the Commu- 
nity Rule may also be noted. A member of the community must not “go astray follow- 
ing his heart” (1QS 5:4). The speaker of 1QS 11:1 promises to “teach understanding to 
those with a stray spirit (tw‘y rwh).” Transgression of a law is also described as going 
astray, e.g., desecrating the Sabbath or a festival (CD 12:3). 

The occurrences in prayers and hymns are all in fragmentary contexts. We can only 
cite such expressions as “straying without return” (4Q501 1 3; 4Q509 12-13 1), confu- 
sion of the spirit of understanding (rwh bynh, 4Q510 1 6 = 4Q511 10 2), confusion in 
humiliation (4Q511 8 5), and the error of blindness (4Q513 4 4), without more specific 
relationship to their setting. 

Dahmen 
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I. Etymology, Occurrences. Il. Instrument. III. Archaeological Evidence. IV. OT Usage. 


tap. B. P. Aign, Die Geschichte der Musikinstrumente des Agdischen Raumes bis um 700 vor 
Christus (Frankfurt am Main, 1963); E. G. Anati, “Una scena di danza nel Negev Centrale.” 
Rivista di scienze preistoriche 10 (1955) 70-75: L. Badre, Les figurines anthropomorphes en 
terre cuite a läge du Bronze en Syrie (Paris, 1980): J. P. Brown. “The Mediterranean Vocabulary 
of the Vine,” VT 19 (1969) 146-70, esp, 164-68; M. Dothan, “The Musicians of Ashdod,” Ar- 
chaeology 23 (1970) 310-11; D. H. Hillers, “The Goddess with the Tambourine,” CTM 41 (1970) 
606-19: I. H. Jones, “Musical Instruments in the Bible: Part I,” BT 37 (1986) 101-16; 
J. Karageorghis, La grand deesse de Chypre et son culte (Lyon, 1977); V. Karageorghis, 
“Amathus Between the Greeks and the Phoenicians.” Atti del IT congresso internazionale di studi 
fenici e punici (Rome, 1991), 3:96 1ff.; idem, “The Terracottas,” in idem and O. Picard, eds., La 
Necrapole. Etudes chypriotes 9 (Nicosia, 1987), 113-367; O. Keel, Symbolism of the Biblical 
World (Eng. tr. 1978, repr. Winona Lake, 1997), esp. 339-40; C. L. Meyers, “Of Drums and 
Damsels,” BA 54 (1991) 16-27; idem. “A Terracotta at the Harvard Semitic Museum and Disc- 
holding Female Figures Reconsidered,” JEJ 37 (1987) 116-22: S. Michaelides. The Music of An- 
cient Greece (London, 1978); D. Paquette, L'instrument de musique dans la céramique de la 
Grèce antique (Paris, 1984): J. B. Pritchard, Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain God- 
desses Known through Literature. AOS 24 (1943); idem, Sarepta (Philadelphia, 1975); 
F. Vandenabeele, “Has Phoenician Influence Modified Cypriote Terracotta Production?” in 
E. Peltenburg, ed., Early Society in Cyprus (Edinburgh, 1989), 266-71; M. Wegner, Die Musik- 
instrumente des Alten Orients. Orbis Antiquus 2 (Münster, 1950); idem, Das Musikleben der 
Griechen (Berlin, 1949), 
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In Lam. 2:14 tpl characterizes pejoratively the nature of the prophetic vision; the 
ruin of daughter Zion (v. 13) has been brought about by the leaders of the people 
(v. 14): “Your prophets have seen for you saw’ w*täpel; they have not exposed your in- 
iquity to restore your fortunes, but they have seen for you mas ôt Saw’ tmaddihim.” 
Some propose the more precise sense “deception and whitewash,” from tpl IL.’ But the 
repeated use of saw as a parallel term describing the substance of the prophets’ vision, 
together with their failure to expose Zion’s iniquity, also supports the translation 
“empty, meaningless, deceptive.”16 


2, Jer, 23:13; Job 1:22, 24:12. The fem. noun tiplâ in Jer. 23:13 and Job 1:22 may 
be a nomen unitatis (a noun representing a single instance of something) in contrast to 
the collective fapél.'’ The context of Jer. 23:13 is polemic against false prophets. In vv. 
11-12 Yahweh states that he has observed the wickedness of the priests and prophets in 
his own house; in y. 13 he speaks of the northern kingdom: “In the prophets of Sa- 
maria, too, rd ‘tt? tiplä: they prophesied by Baal and led my people astray.” Alongside 
the shocked conduct of the prophets in Jerusalem (v. 14), Yahweh has observed fip/d in 
Samaria, prophetic speech that is totally wrong, foolish, and incomprehensible, as the 
mention of prophesying by Baal and leading the people astray suggests (cf. LXX4 
dnalon; Symm. aphrosyne).!® Others place more emphasis on the ethical dimension 
(LXX anomémata; Te. rs)).'? 

Following Job’s patient affirmation, in the midst of his sufferings, of God’s freedom 
to give and to take away (Job 1:21), v. 22 says of Job’s words and conduct: “In all this, 
Job did not sin or utter anything improper against God (w“lö”-nätan tiplä le’löhim).” 
These words can be understood as meaning that there was nothing improper in Job's 
conduct toward God, that he said nothing rash. The syntax, however, given its posi- 
tive analog nin kbwd I-, “give glory to [Yahweh or God],” in 1 S. 6:5; Jer. 13:16; Prov. 
26:8, as well as the translations of LXX and Symmachus, suggests associating tiplå 
with God — i.e., Job did not accuse God of impulsiveness, error, or misconduct.?! 

The third instance of fiplä is textually problematic. In the course of describing the 


15. HAL, U, 1776, following W. Rudolph, Ruth — Hohe Lied — Klagelieder KAT XVU/1-3 
(1962), 220, 

16. See the examples in HAL, I, 1776, as well as W. L. Holladay, Jeremiah I. Herm (1986), 
631: “The prophecies of the prophets in Lam 2:14 lack reality”; Propp., 405: “vanity”; Kedar- 
Kopfstein, 54: “bland.” 

17. Michel, 64-68. 

18. W. McKane. Jeremiah I. ICC (1986). 573-74: “lack of intellectual discrimination”: 
Holladay, Jeremiah I, 630: “fatuous”; Kedar-Kopfstein, 54. 

19. R. P. Carroll, Jeremiah, OTL (1986), 454: “I saw an unsavoury thing.” 

20. HAL, Ul, 1776; cf. F. Horst, Hiob I: 1-19. BK XVI/1 (1968), 2, 10; Tg.: “blasphemous 
words.” 

21. G. Fohrer, Hiob. KAT XVI (1963), 87-88: Driver and Gray, Job, I, 20: “nor charged God 
with unworthiness”; M. H. Pope, Job. AB (71973), 16-17; L. Alonso-Schökel and J. L. Sicre 
Diaz, Job (Madrid, 1983), 96-97: “nor accused God of foolishness”: Tur-Sinai, Job, 20-21: 
Kedar-Kopfstein, 154. 
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I. Meaning and Distribution, II. Usage: 1. Wield; 2. Grasp; 3. Capture; 4. Conquer; 5, Legal 
Facts. Ill. Later Development: 1. Dead Sea Scrolls; 2. LXX. 


I. Meaning and Distribution. The vb. tps is a verb of motion meaning “reach out to 
grasp.” The object grasped may be employed for destructive ends but may also serve a 
useful purpose. Like > PIM hzq hiphil, many instances describe a violent act of grasp- 
ing that serves as a prelude to a subsequent action. When cities or lands are “seized,” 
tps (like — 73 lakad) stands metonymically for conquest. 

Old Bab. tapasum, which probably means “take into custody,”! is related to tps. In 
the sense of “attack, seize, assail,” tpé corresponds to Arab. bataSa.- In Middle Hebrew 
the root, usually with the consonants /ps, covers a semantic spectrum that extends from 
“touch” through “grasp” to “capture”;? the nominal derivatives fpis/sd and püsä ex- 
press the aspect of “seizure.” 

The 65 OT occurrences of the verb are distributed unevenly: 2 in Genesis, 2 in Num- 
bers, 4 in Deuteronomy, 2 in Joshua, 2 in | Samuel, 6 in | Kings, 8 in 2 Kings, | in 
2 Chronicles, 2 in Psalms, 2 in Proverbs, 2 in Isaiah, 18 in Jeremiah, 12 in Ezekiel, | in 
Amos, and | in Habakkuk (plus 1 in Sirach). Most of the occurrences are in the qal; 
there are 15 instances of the niphal and 1, textually uncertain, of the piel (Prov. 30:28; 
the LXX reading ereidömenos more likely represents a niphal). Both transitive and in- 
transitive constructions are found (side by side in Jer. 37:13-14), without any apparent 
semantic difference. 

The occurrences are concentrated in DtrH, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, i.e., in texts from 
the late preexilic and exilic period. The lexeme is underrepresented in the Minor 
Prophets (once each in Amos and Habakkuk) and Writings (twice each in Psalms and 
Proverbs). It is noteworthy that the Chronicler does not speak explicitly of the captivi- 
ties and conquests mentioned in his sources, except in 2 Ch. 25:23 (cf. 2 K. 14:13). 

The lexical field of “grasping” includes ‘hz, hzq, Ikd, lgh, qmt, and tmk. The com- 
bined action of tracking down and seizing a person is expressed by three verbs having p 
and ¥ as their final two consonants: hps (“seek”). [ps (“grasp”), and rps (“tread, strike”). 

The use of tps with /éb (Ezk. 14:5) and sem (Prov. 30:9) is quite striking. The use of a 
participial form of the verb with various objects is common: musical instruments (kinnör 
and Ügab, Gen. 4:21), agricultural implements (maggal, Jer. 50:16), ship’s tackle (mäsöt, 
Ezk. 27:29), weapons (geset, Am. 2:15; Jer. 46:9; h@raböt, Ezk. 38:4; mägen, Jer. 46:9), 
battle (milhamä, Nu. 31:27), and finally hattord (Jer. 2:8; Sir. 15:1 [anarthrous)]). 


1. AHw, UT, 1320: see also W. von Soden, UF 13 (1981) 164 = Bibel und alter Orient. BZAW 
162 (1985), 204. 

2. Wehr, 63. 

3. Jastrow, 1688-89, 

4. WTM, IV, 661. 
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Il. Usage. 

l. Wield. While the hiphil of — PIN hzg does not always imply an element of vio- 
lence, and the reasons for the act of grasping or holding are quite various, fps is regu- 
larly predicated of people whose actions have a brachial component or effect. This is 
largely true even for the few statements that presuppose a technical mastery achieved 
by practice: use of physical strength is envisioned when oarsmen (fop*sé mäsöt, Ezk. 
27:295) are mentioned in the poem about the Phoenician port of Tyre. This is also true 
in the oracle against Babylon in the oracles against foreign nations in the book of Jere- 
miah: using the figure of the part for the whole, Jer. 50:16 calls for the sower (zörea‘) to 
be cut off; the parallel line refers to the wielder of the sickle (fopes maggal). 

In this case the final effect of the implement used by the peasant who wields the 
sickle is productive. In the case of weapons of war, the destructive effect of their mas- 
tery is beyond question, although in the oracle against Egypt those who carry the shield 
(top*sé magén, Jer. 46:9) do so for protection, in contrast to those who draw the bow. In 
Am. 2:14-16, an oracle against Israel, the prophet prognosticates the helplessness of 
various groups of combatants, including charioteers and archers (föpes haggeset, 2:15; 
cf. darak geSet, Jer. 46:9; 50:14,29; 51:3; etc.). 

In the book of Ezekiel the sword appears as a Weapon to be “wielded”: leaving the 
agent anonymous, the song of the sword in Ezk. 21:13-22(Eng. 8-17) speaks of some- 
one who commands another to grasp (/ıtpös bakkäp, v. 16[11]) a weapon and use it for 
killing. In 30:24-25, with reference to Egypt, the text is explicit: the sword of Yahweh 
is placed in the hand of the king of Babylon. An earlier verse declares that the wound 
inflicted on Pharaoh by Yahweh makes it impossible for him to wield a sword (/itpos 
behereb, v. 21). 

In another passage (29:7) Ezekiel borrows the metaphor of a broken reed (1 K, 
18:21; Isa. 36:6) and applies it to Egypt, exposing Israel’s unwarranted reliance on 
Pharaoh; he describes Pharaoh as a reed (a plant characteristic of Egypt) that breaks 
and injures those who grasp it (b‘topsadm bakkap [Q]). The ambivalence of the vb. fps, 
which has both productive and destructive aspects, is particularly evident here, al- 
though of course there is also a correlation between destruction and protection when 
weapons are grasped. The description of Gog’s army includes swordsmen (top*sé 
h“raböt, Ezk. 38:4). The translation “armed with swords” is too static, since tps has 
overtones of active aggression." In addition, the use of fps is not limited to particular 
weapons. The verb can take milhämä (“war, battle”) as its object and thus be used to re- 
fer to the warriors (top*sé hammilhamd, glossed as hayyös“im lassaba’, Nu. 31:27) to 
whom Moses is to give half the booty after their victory over the Midianites. 

Because fingers and hands have an important function in the playing of certain 
stringed and wind instruments, Gen. 4:19-22 presents Jubal, one of the sons of 
Lamech, not as the inventor of a cultural achievement but as the ancestor of those who 


5. E. (Strömberg) Krantz, Das Schiffes Weg mitten im Meer. CBOT 19 (1982), 110-18, 180- 
83, 189-92. 
6. Contra W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. tr. 1983), 285. 
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ther intent. Potiphar’s wife wants to force Joseph into a sexual relationship. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts, she tears off his garment (beged, Gen. 39:12) — a kind of 
symbolic claim to possession. Her accusation (vv. 13-18), which turns the situation on 
its head, finally leads to Joseph’s imprisonment (vv. 19-20). 

A consecutive sense with legal implications also lies behind the action of the prophet 
Ahijah the Shilonite in 1 K. 11:29-31. The Dtr account,!* which is intended to legitimate 
the northern kingdom, describes Ahijah’s encounter with Jeroboam, a high official of 
the royal court, during a revolt against Solomon: he lays hold of Jeroboam’s new gar- 
ment (salmä), tears (gr‘) it into twelve pieces, and tells Jeroboam to take ten of them. 

The legal background of Dt, 9:17 is also clear. Recapitulating Israel’s wilderness 
wanderings, Moses recounts how on his return from Horeb he smashed the two stone 
tablets (lühöt ha “banim, v. 10; identified in v. 11 as /uhot habb*rit) before the eyes of 
the people when he saw how they had sinned. The action itself is apportioned among 
three verbs, which together stage the act of destruction. Moses is carrying the tablets in 
his hands, from which he need only let them drop; instead, he takes hold of them and 
flings them away, thus smashing them (tps, s/h, Shr). Because the tablets’ destruction is 
determined when Moses takes hold of them and the two verbs are thus correlated, the 
text does not simply use /kd. Their destruction is not an action in the heat of the mo- 
ment (contrast Ex, 32:19) but “a legal action on the part of the competent individual, to 
which the people serve as witness. ... In the ancient Near East, a contract was not con- 
sidered legally annulled until its documentation was destroyed.”!” 


3. Capture. The vb. tps is often used when people are seized and taken prisoner. 
Thus usage accounts for a third of all its occurrences, almost all of which are in histori- 
cal traditions, except for Ps. 10:2 and 71:11. In Ps. 10:2 the psalmist laments that 
Yahweh has hidden himself and that the defenseless (ant) are at the mercy of (d/q//tps) 
the wicked (rasa‘). In Ps. 71, a poetic prayer, the psalmist’s enemies determine to pur- 
sue and seize him when they see him defenseless (ên massil). As in Ps. 10, pursuit 
(rdp) precedes capture; according to v. 13, the psalmist’s life is in danger (stn with 
nepes and bgs with raä). 

The other texts rarely stray from the political and military arena. One exception is 
I K. 18:40: when the prophets of Baal fail to demonstrate Baal’s preeminence in the 
sacrificial contest on Mt. Carmel, Elijah has the people seize them. After their arrest, 
they are killed at Wadi Kishon (Nahr el-Mugatta’). By contrast, nothing is said of the 
fate of the anonymous man of God whom Jeroboam orders to be seized (1 K. 13:4). In- 
stead, in a kind of reversal, the hand that Jeroboam had stretched out “potently” toward 
the man of God is rendered mysteriously impotent. Without mentioning specific indi- 
viduals, Isa. 3:6 relates to domestic politics; in its context (vy. 1-11) Isaiah foretells the 
overthrow the political order in Jerusalem.*” Within this semantic frame of reference, 


18. E. Würthwein, Könige I: /—16. ATD XV/1 (1977), 139, 143-44. 
19. G. Braulik, Deuteronomium /—1/6,17. NEB (1986), 78. 
20. H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. CC (Eng. tr. 1991), 127-28. 
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v. 6 is ironic: with the words “You have a cloak, you shall be our leader,” someone 
within the clan must be appointed to restore the topsy-turvy order by taking charge of 
the ruins, 

Apart from these three passages, it is always persons in the political or military 
arena who are involved. During the conquest of Ai (Khirbet et-Tell), the king is taken 
alive (fps hay, Josh. 8:23) and brought to Joshua, who has him killed and hanged on a 
tree (v. 29; cf. Josh. 10:26-27; 1 S. 31:10). Saul is to impose the ban on the Amalekites, 
just as Joshua imposed it on the inhabitants of Ai. And just as Joshua took the king of 
Ai alive, so Saul takes Agag, the king of the Amalekites, alive (tps hdy, 1 S. 15:8). 
Clearly acting high-handedly (and contrary to the implications of fps), however, he re- 
fuses to go beyond holding the king captive (cf. 1 S. 15:20). On another occasion, this 
time in Saul’s conflict with David, he and his men are tracking down David and his fol- 
lowers in the “wilderness of Maon” (midbar mä'ön, east of Khirbet Main) and sur- 
round them (7r) in order to capture them (/opsam, 1 S. 23:26). The outcome is not re- 
ported. 

A statement in | K. 20:18, set in the period of the Aramean wars, provides an exam- 
ple of how the balance of military power was assessed: when Ben-hadad is informed 
that the Israelite troops are making a sortie from Samaria, which he has been besieging, 
the drunken king jokingly says: “If they have come out for peace, take them alive 
(tipstim hayyim); if they have come out for war, take them alive (hayyim tipsiim) (as 
well)” But this remains purely theoretical, as in 2 K. 7:12, where, through a tactical 
ruse on the part of the Arameans, the Israelites are to fall into a trap and be taken alive 
(tps hayyim). 

The typical sequence of events involving fps is recorded in 2 K. 10:14. Between 
Jezreel (Zer in) and Samaria (Sebastiye), the usurper Jehu slaughters 42 princes of Ju- 
dah. It is clear from y. 14 that seizing and slaughtering constitute an almost ritual act. 
No explicit order to kill is given. But the account of how Jehu’s command (lpsim 
hayyim) is carried goes on to include the killing of those taken: “And they took them 
alive and slaughtered them (Sht)? From 2 K. 14:13, however, we see that capture was 
not always the prelude to death: Jehoash of Israel takes Amaziah of Judah captive at 
Beth-shemesh (Tell er-Rumele) and — to humiliate the Judahite king — enters Jerusa- 
lem with him after razing its walls. The Chronicler provides a toned-down version of 
this account that does not mention the shameful entry explicitly (2 Ch. 25:23). 

The other occurrences of the verb that refer to capture are concentrated at the end of 
the monarchy. A metaphorical discourse about a young lion (k'pir, Ezk. 19:3) just old 
enough to catch prey laments that the nations have caught it in their trap and brought it 
with hooks to the land of Egypt (v. 4). In contrast to 2 K. 23:33, this text describes 
Jehoahaz as having been carried off brutally (cf. also Ezk. 38:4; 2 K. 19:28//Isa. 37:29; 
2 Ch. 33:11; Am. 4:2). Ezk. 19:8 similarly laments another young lion (probably 
Jehoiachin): the nations have spread a net over it, caught it (fps) in their trap, and taken 
it to Babylon in bondage. Only in Ezekiel are the means named by which the victims 
are captured and taken away. In Ezk. 12:13 it is probably Zedekiah over whom the 
prophet expects Yahweh to spread his net; Yahweh will catch him in his snare (also in 
17:20) and bring him to Babylon. 
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says that the “fall” of a city is marked by the “descent” (yrd) of its population (towns 
being generally more populous than the surrounding countryside). In a similar context, 
2 K. 16:9 reports that Tiglath-pileser marched up against Damascus, took it (fps), and 
carried its people away captive (g/h hiphil). Sennacherib’s conquest of the fortified cit- 
ies of Judah is described in similar terms (2 K. 18:13//Isa. 36:1), although only the de- 
portations of the so-called third campaign of the Assyrian are described.” 

When the oracles against the nations in the book of Jeremiah describe the fall of 
Babylon, its conquest is expanded to include the countryside, or the text alternates be- 
tween the city and the land. Babylon’s capture is verbalized extravagantly (50:23-24), 
Correlated with its “taking” (/kd; cf. also 51:41 and 51:31-32; besides the city itself, 
the latter also mentions the seizing of the fords [hamma‘barot nitpasü]) we find the im- 
age of a snare (ygS); capture (/ps) is preceded by discovery (ms‘). The inhabitants of the 
city or the land are also the subject of Jer. 50:46, where the advance of the “foe from 
the north” against Babylon makes it possible to proclaim that Babylon has been cap- 
tured and its inhabitants dragged away (shb, v. 45). 

In two other Jeremiah passages /ps refers not to violent conquest but to “occupying” 
a place of residence. Jer. 49:7-22 is an oracle concerning Edom, presented metaphori- 
cally as an eagle or vulture (neser) that makes its nest on the heights; the mountain cit- 
ies are secure: Edom dwells (ptcp. of Skn with hireg compaginis) in the clefts of the 
rock and thus “occupies” (ptcp. of tp with hireg compaginis) the heights (v. 16). In 
40:10, after the fall of Jerusalem, Gedaliah orders those left behind in the land — ac- 
cording to v. 7, the leaders of the forces in the open country and their troops — to carry 
out their agricultural duties and “reoccupy” (fps) the towns. Similarly, all the women 
and men of Judah who had been scattered in the confusion of battle now return to their 
towns (v. 12). Here, as it were, fps reverses the usual occurrence of conquest and depor- 
tation, 


5. Legal Facts. Besides legal conditions?” and legal claims,?! fps can denote matters 
of legal fact. Unlike Ex, 22:15-16(16-17), which focuses on the property rights of a fa- 
ther whose unbetrothed daughter has been seduced, Dt. 22:28-29 deals with an actual 
case of forcible rape (fps) and its discovery; in a kind of “legal parenesis,” the rights of 
the father are weakened and those of the woman are strengthened vis-a-vis the histori- 
cal legislation of Ex. 22:15-16(16-17).2? Like this text, Dt. 21:18-21 also reveals an 
historical development: the apodictic family law of Ex. 21:15-17 is shifted to the local 
juridical community.** If a son repeatedly refuses to obey his parents, his father and 
mother are to take hold of him (fps, v. 19) and bring him before the local court, which 
imposes sanction for transgressing the law. 


29. IM, 18-27; see ANET, 287-88; TUAT, I, 389. 

30. See II.? above. 

31. See II.3 and I.4 above. 

32. E. Otto, Zeitschrift für evangelische Ethik 26 (1982) 284-89. 

33. E. Otto, Wandel der Rechtsbegründigungen in der Gesellschaftgeschichte des antiken Is- 
rael. Studia biblica 3 (Leiden, 1988), 32-33, 64. 
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There is no discernible element of force in Nu. 5:13, a casuistic priestly addition** 
that lends precision to a text describing the trial by ordeal of a woman suspected of 
adultery who has not been “caught” (fps) in the act by a witness. Ezk. 21:28-29(23-24) 
also involves an unresolvable question of guilt: “The prophet affirms with all sharpness 
that the oracular decisions, which the Babylonian king receives at the junction of the 
roads and which those in well-defended Jerusalem believe they can despise, carry 
within themselves the full weight of a divine decision, in spite of the Israelite contempt 
for such an oracle technique. Through it guilt will be revealed, brought to proof, and 
from there the ‘affliction,’ which continues the accusation, will be legally possible.’ 
The “affliction (or detention)” (tps) will be carried out with a (firm) hand (bakkap). 


Hil. Later Development. 

|. Dead Sea Scrolls. The Dead Sea Scrolls almost never use /ps in the concrete sense 
of “seize” or “capture.” Such a sense may be present in 1IQT 57:7,1 1, an extrapolation 
of the Dtn law of the king. Conquest is envisioned in IQpHab 4:7, interpreting Hab. 
1:10, where the “Kittim” (in OT usage, clearly Greeks from Cyprus [Gen. 10:4; | Ch. 
1:7; etc.], but in the scrolls a code name for the Seleucids/Ptolemies or the Romans) 
surround the fortification, take them (fps), and demolish them (Ars). A similar sense is 
found in 2Q22 1 3, which speaks of a battle (m/hmh) in which fortified cities are cap- 
tured (/tps) (cf. also the isolated fragment 2023 5 2). In 11IQT 58:14, likewise in a mili- 
tary context, the participle probably refers to warriors. 

Elsewhere a metaphorical use of the verb predominates, which recalls the language 
of the Psalms. In the Hodayot, for example, the speaker wants to see the idolaters en- 
snared in their plans (yipsw bmhsbwtm, 1QH 4:19) or bewails the plans of his enemies, 
which are intended to catch others in their nets (/htps bmswdwtm, 4:12). Nets used as 
snares also appear in CD 4:15-19, which speaks of the three nets (mswdwrt: fornication, 
wealth, and defilement of the temple) in which Belial ensnares Israel (fps, 4:16,18,20; 
cf. 6Q15 1,2: [nt/psym,//CD 4:203°). In 4Q270 9 2:20-21 we find the warning not to be 
“captured” by the deeds of the wicked. 

But the meaning can also be attenuated. In 1QS the speaker promises not to “be in- 
volved” (fps, IQS 10:19-20//4Q260 1 4:8) in any dispute (ryb) with the “men of the 
pit” Cnš[y] Sht) until the day of vengeance (ywm nqm). Here the legal background is 
suggested only in passing. But the Damascus Document speaks of a case in which a re- 
peat offender whose first capital offense was attested only by a single witness is 
“caught” (fps, CD 9:19) and thus brought to judgment (mspt, 9:20). Two other occur- 
rences (4QpHos? 16 1; 4Q504 4 22) are in fragments that do not preserve the context; 
11IQT 64:3 echoes Dt. 21:9. 


2. LXX. For the semantic spectrum of “grasp, capture, conquer,’ the LXX prefers 
lambänein or it its compound syllambdnein (1 S. 15:8; 1 K. 13:4; 18:40; 20:8; 2 K. 


34. P. J. Budd, Numbers. WBC 5 (1984), 66. 
35. W. Zimmerli. Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. tr. 1979), 445. 
36. M, Baillet, RB 63 (1956) 515. 
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from pth II, “make spacious,” while Rashi? translates the same word with “seduce, lead 
astray” (from patd I; cf. Dt. 11:16; Job 31:27), because many were led astray in that 
place. Other etymologies either posit an otherwise unattested root ypt (also the root from 
which möpet, “emblem,” supposedly derives) or derive the word from yapd, “be beauti- 
ful,” on the grounds that the vicinity of Topheth was a royal garden, beautifully laid out 
(Jerome described it as attractive and forested [amoenus atque nemorosus]). 

With many earlier figures (such as Castellius, Buxtorf, Luther, and Seldenius) as 
well as more recent scholars, Panecius held the view that the word föpet is based on 
top, “drum” (from tpp).* Ancient Jewish tradition has it that there were many drum- 
mers and musicians who drowned out the screams of the young consigned to the 
flames, so that the parents of these wretched children would not perceive their terror.? 
Thenius® agrees with the theory of Boettcher’ that with föpet “a Hebrew name based on 
talmudic /öp was given to something designated as a place of burning by a foreign 
word (Pers. töften, “burn, consume’); this name represented the site as a place to be 
spat upon and abominated.” Job 17:6 uses the homonym fopet (usually translated 
“spit”), derived from the biliteral root fp, “spit.”® Gesenius also notes the Persian ety- 
mology, but (with Noldius and Lorsbach) prefers the derivation from fopteh (Isa. 
30:33, “burning place’’).? Roediger,! however, prefers the derivation from “spit,” with 
the same meaning as in Job 17:6.!! 

According to Robertson Smith,!* föpet was an Aramaic word for “burning place,” 


C. H. Ratschow (Berlin, 1976), 24-48; R. H. Kennett, “Tophet,” ERE, XI, 388-89; P. Maiberger, 
“Genesis 22 und die Problematik des Menschenopfers in Israel,” BiKi 41 (1986) 104-12, esp. 
109-12; M. N. Panecius, Dissertatio de Tophet valle Hinnom ad Jer. VII:31 (Wittenberg, 1694) = 
Thesaurus Theologico-Philologicus, | (Amsterdam, 1701), 818-22: S. D., F. Salmond, “Tophet, 
Topheth,” in J. Hastings, ed., Dictionary of the Bible, IV (New York, 1904), 797-99; F. Saracino, 
“Filologi, padri e rabbini sul Tophet in F. Vattioni, ed., Atti della Settimana Sangue el 
antropologia biblica nella patristica (Rome, 1982), 289-303; P, C. Schmitz, “Tophet,’ ABD, VI, 
600-601; H. Spieckermann, Juda unter Assur in der Sargonidenzeit. FRLANT 129 (1982), esp. 
101-7; L, A. Stager, “Phoenician Carthage — The Commercial Port and the ‘Tophet; ” Qad 17 
(1984) 39-49; R. de Vaux, Studies in OT Sacrifice (Eng. tr. Cardiff, 1964), esp. 73-90; H. Vin- 
cent, Jerusalem, | (Paris, 1912), esp. 124-34. 
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. A, Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud (1868, repr. Hildesheim, 1965), 150; Eerdmans, 
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6. ©. Thenius, Könige. KEHAT IX (1849), 427. 
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8. See also K. H. Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia erklärt (Leipzig, 1862), 127. 

9. Lexicon manuale hebraicum et chaldaicum im Veteris Testamenti libros (Leipzig, 1833), 
1065-66. 
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and Kidron valleys come together.?® Simons emphasizes that at least in Neh. 11:30 “the 
valley of Hinnom” refers to the Wadi er-Rababeh, which runs eastward south of the 
Old City of Jerusalem. Topheth was probably situated at the broad mouth of this wadi, 
not far from the Potsherd Gate (Jer. 19:2,14). But any attempt to locate the Hinnom 
Valley (Josh. 15:8, 18:16; Neh. 11:30) and Topheth precisely involves great uncer- 
tainty.’ In 2 K. 23:10; Jer. 7:30-31; 19:6, Topheth is located in the Hinnom Valley. Jer. 
31:40 calls this valley a “valley of dead bodies and ashes.” 


IV. Function. With the exception of Isa, 30:33, Topheth is mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the cult of Molech only in the book of Jeremiah and DtrH (2 K. 23:10).4° 
Ewald even believed that the use of the word fopet “in this special sense” was not cus- 
tomary as late as the time of Isaiah.*! It should be noted that “Molech” has been inter- 
preted both as the name of a god and as a sacrificial term.*? 

In 2 K. 23:10 we read of Josiah’s desecration of Topheth in the Valley of Hinnom, 
“so that no one would make a son or daughter pass through fire for Molech.” Accord- 
ing to 2 K. 16:3 and 21:6, human sacrifice had been offered, particularly in the time of 
the Judahite kings Ahaz and Manasseh. The expression ‘br (hiphil) baes, a “convey- 
ance” formula, is fairly common in the OT* and is mentioned in conjunction with 
Molech (Jer. 32:35; cf. Lev. 18:21). Fuhs believes that the formula he*bir /*yhwh in Ex. 
13:12 refers not to a sacrifice but to “a consecration and offering of the firstborn child 
to Yahweh.” Such formulas as he“bir [*yhwh and he“bir lammölek are form-critically 
identical and should be treated as synonymous. The expression in 2 K, 23:10, he be- 
lieves, is a secondary development incorporating standard elements of the form, and 
refers to a kind of magical consecration. 

In Jer. 7:31-32 (cf, 19:5-6), the prophet declares in his “temple sermon” that the 
“sons of Judah” have contravened Yahweh's commandment “by building the high 
place [!]#° of Topheth in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their 
daughters in the fire.” Jer. 19:5 recounts Jeremiah’s breaking of a jug (v. 10; cf. v. 1) 
while he once more speaks of high places — this time of Baal (bamöt habba‘al) — in 
the Valley of Hinnom (cf. 32:35).4° Here Topheth and Baal are identified by a typical 


35. See also O. Eissfeldt, Molk als Opferbegriff im Punischen und Hebräischen und das Ende 
des Gottes Moloch (Halle, 1935), 62 n. 1, who locates Topheth in the Tyropoeon Valley itself. 

36. F. M. Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, I (Paris, 71967), 401-2. 

37. J. Simons, GTTOT $36; idem, Jerusalem in the OT (Leiden, 1952), 10ff., esp, 12. 

38. For other views see Salmond, 798-99; Heider, 351-52. 

39. Heider, 352 n. 690. 
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41. H. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, III (Göttingen, 471866), 718 n. 2. 

42. H.-P. Müller, — VHI, 375-88. 
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(v. 18[17]) ends in words of hope: “For the needy shall not always be forgotten; the 
hope of the poor shall not perish ( @bad) forever” (v. 19[18]; cf. Job 5:16). 


3. The Nation. Texts dealing with the situation of Israel in exile exhibit a depen- 
dence on the language of the Psalms and wisdom literature. In Ezk. 37 Israel’s total 
lack of hope is expressed by the image of dry bones (vv. 1-10) and the people’s state- 
ment that their bones are dried up and their hope lost (v. 1 Ib) — an image radically re- 
versed in the prophet’s vision of the bones restored to life. The context of Lam. 3:29 
uses both y/ıl (vv. 21,24,26) and gwh (v. 25). The verse speaks quite generally and 
vaguely of Yahweh as a source of hope even in this national catastrophe. Here, how- 
ever, hope is qualified by a “perhaps” (älay yes tigwä), which is connected — in a 
clear echo of wisdom principles — with the requirement that the people must sit alone 
in silence, bearing the yoke imposed by Yahweh (vv. 26-28). 

Jer. 29:11 assures Israel that Yahweh's plans envision its welfare, not its harm — the 
gift of a future with hope. The text combines this assurance with the promise that if Is- 
rael seeks Yahweh with all its heart, Yahweh will gather his people again and bring 
them back to this place. In Jer. 31:16-17 weeping Rachel is promised that there will be 
“a reward for your labors,” interpreted as synonymous with “a hope for your future.” 
The “labors” do not represent something Rachel has done to merit a future for Israel 
but rather the hardship of her motherhood,*> which this promise delivers from futility, 
since her children will return to their ancestral land. 

Zec. 9:12 also presupposes the exile and diaspora. Zion is promised that Yahweh 
will be faithful to his covenant and bring back the prisoners, who can therefore be 
called “prisoners of hope.” Similar language is found in Hos. 2:17(15), in the otherwise 
unique statement that Yahweh will make the Valley of Achor a “door of hope” for Is- 
rael. These words promise Israel a future associated with a new exodus, which involves 
Israel’s originally inviolate relationship with God. Only such a future, centered on 
God, can justify Israel’s hope. 


IV. 1. LXX. In two-thirds of the occurrences of figqwä, the LXX translates it with 
elpis (20 times) or eielpis (Prov. 19:18). Three times we find hypomoné and twice 
hypostasis. In Zec. 9:12 and probably also Hos. 2:17(15), the LXX erroneously reads a 
form of the root gwh H. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. Except for an allusion to Hos. 2:17(15) in 1QM 11:9, the oc- 
currences of figwd in the Dead Sea Scrolls are concentrated in 1QH. There it denotes 
the hopes and expectations bestowed by God’s grace (3:20; 9:14) or in response to con- 
duct according to God’s will (6:6); such hopes can also perish in God’s judgment (3:2; 
6:32). The afflicted hymnodist finds himself in the land of Belial, where the arrows of 
the Pit fly remorselessly and destroy without hope (‘yn tawh, 3:27 = 4Q432 4 2:3).°° 


25. W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT 1/12 (71968), 197. 
26. M. Mansoor, RevO 3 (1961) 259-66, esp. 264-65. 
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(bread of) “tribute, oblation, offering.” Other interpretations® have fallen out of favor. 
In one ritual text,’ tmt probably introduces a list of offerings,’ which also includes 
SImm. 

The variation in orthography (frmt/frmmt) has been explained as possibly marking 
the contrast between singular and plural.!” 


Seidl 


2. Occurrences. In the OT friima occurs 76 times. There is also a single occurrence 
of friimiyd in Ezk. 48:12. The distribution of the word is very uneven: it occurs 20 
times in Ezekiel, 18 in Numbers, 17 in Exodus, 6 in Leviticus, 4 in Nehemiah, 3 each in 
Deuteronomy and 2 Chronicles, and once each in 2 Samuel, Deutero-Isaiah, Malachi, 
Proverbs, and Ezra. These occurrences are restricted for the most part to later texts of 
the OT, with concentrations in P and its later expansions as well as in Ezekiel. Probably 
only the occurrences in 2 S. 1:21, Prov. 29:4, and Dt. 12:6,11,17 are preexilic. 


Il. Meaning and Usage. 


|. Meaning. The basic meaning of rûm hiphil is “lift, raise.”!! If frümä derives from 
this hiphil stem,!* we arrive at the meaning “raising, elevation” preferred by many 
translations (e.g., AV “heave offering”). This meaning is actually present only in 2 S. 
1:21; but the hiphil of rûm can also mean “remove, take away,” ! > hence “separate, hand 
over”;!* the corresponding meaning of [*riimd in the majority of cases would be “con- 
tribution.” 


2. Lexical Field and Constructions. That !främä generally refers to a kind of contri- 
bution is clear from its lexical field. It is constructed with the following vbs.: bö’hiphil, 
“bring,” used in relatively early texts such as Dt. 12:6,11, as well as Ex. 35:5,21,24; 
36:3,6; Lev. 10:15; Neh. 10:40; 2 Ch. 31:10,12; /qh, “take,” with min, a construction 
showing clearly that the noun denotes a portion separated from a larger whole (Ex. 
23:2-3, 33:33 36:3; Lev. 7:34); nin, “give” (Ex. 30:13:15; Ley. 7:32: Nu: 15:27; 
18:8,28; 31:29,41; Ezk. 44:30; 2 Ch. 31:14); grb hiphil, “offer” (Lev. 7:14; Nu. 5:9); 


5. Dietrich and Loretz, 399: TO, I, 269: UT, no. 2311, 

6. E.g.. WUS, no. 2517 (verb!); summarized in TO, I. 269-70. 

T. KTU 143, 6. 

8. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, “Das Ritual R.S. 1.5 = CTA 337 UF 7 (1975) 
525-28; see also J.-M. de Tarragon, Le culte à Ugarit. CahRB 19 (1980), 103. 

9. L. 7. 

10. R. M. Good, “Geminated Sonants, Word Stress. and Energic IN-NN/-NN in Ugarit,” UF 
13 (1981) 117-21, esp. 118, 120-21. 

11. — XIII, 406-7. 

12. GK, §85r. 

13. — XII, 407 (4.b). 

14. Ibid. (4.c). 
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In Isa. 40:20 it is almost certain that friimda means “offering with reference to an 
idol of wood,’ but uncertainty concerning the interpretation and semantics of 
ham’sukkän has led to debate about the syntax of the verse. 


Seidl 


In Nu. 31 (P), a very late text, the persons and animals taken from the booty cap- 
tured in the campaign against the Midianites and set apart for the priests and Levites is 
called friimat yhwh (vv. 29,41). The term mekes also appears here (uniquely) in the 
sense of “tribute” (vv. 28,37-41), again in combination with vhwh. An addition in vv. 
48-54 describes the offering of the captured jewelry as an act of atonement (vy, 50; cf. 
Ex. 30:12,16). Nu. 31 also uses the term /rümä (v. 52), but the same passage also calls 
the solemn offering gorbän** (v. 50), an inclusive term for any offering, used only in 
texts belonging to P. 

The half-shekel tax described in Ex. 30:11-16 is also a unique event, at least as the 
narrative presents it. However, it was probably a general head tax levied by the 
postexilic community,” designated “for the service of the tent of meeting” (v. 16a), 
i.e., for the support of the temple. 

As already in Ezk. 44:30 and Lev. 22:12 (H), frümä often denotes the portion set 
aside for the priests (e.g., Nu. 5:9; 18:8), The provisions for the priests consisted of 
grain and certain portions of the animals sacrificed. Nu. 15 speaks of a contribution 
from the threshing floor (f*riimat goren,*® v. 20b; cf. Nu. 18:27), a contribution of 
bread (v. 19), and a contribution from the first batch of flour (vv. 20-21) in the form of 
a loaf of ring bread (hallä; cf. Lev. 7:12-14). The way the contributions of grain were 
collected in the period of ChrH we learn from Neh. 10:40(Eng. 39); 12:44, 13:5: cham- 
bers were provided where all the contributions could be stored. These storerooms are 
also mentioned in 2 Ch. 31:10-14, where the contributions are called /rümä in vv. 
10,12,14. This text also makes special mention of tithes (ma“ser;*’ cf. Mal. 3:8), as do 
the passages in Nehemiah. 

This terminology is similar to that in Nu. 18, where friimd — in contrast to the tithe 
— is a general term for “contribution.” In Nu, 18:8,19, frümä stands for all the offer- 
ings and contributions listed between these two verses as the priestly portion due in 
perpetuity. Then vv. 20-24 turn to the support of the Levites and the tithes they are to 
receive, which are called f*ritmd in v. 24. But the tithe to be set apart for the priests by 
the Levites, a tithe of the tithe, is also called f*ritmd (v. 26). 


Neh. 10:39-40(38-39) also speaks of a tithe of the tithes, which the Levites are to 


23. K. Elliger, Deuterojesaja I: 40,/-45,7. BK XV 1 (1978), 60-62; for more recent discussion 
see H. G. M. Williamson, Bibl 67 (1986) 1-20; M. Hutter, “Jes 40.20 — kulturgeschichtliche 
Notizen zu einer Crux,” BN 36 (1987) 31-36: A. Fitzgerald, "The Technology of Isaiah 40: 19-20 
+ 41:6-7” CBO 51 (1989) 426-66. 

24. — XII, 157. 

25. M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. tr. 1962), 236. 

26. — III, 62-63. 

27. 3 WY “eser 
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bring to the chambers of the storehouse; this contribution is called a /rümä of grain, 
wine, and oil. In different ways Neh. 12:44 and 13:5 also connect tithes and trûmáå 
with other donations. In 2 Ch. 31:10 f*riimd appears once more as a general term for all 
kinds of donations; v. 12 mentions rümä and ma“ser in the same breath. 

Several texts, all belonging to P, call the priests’ share of the sacrificial flesh frtimd. 
The portion in question is the right thigh (S6g hayyamin, Lev. 7:32-33), called the 
“thigh of the elevation offering” (Sög hatt“rümä, Ex. 29:27-28, Lev. 7:34; Nu. 6:20) 
(AV “heave offering”; instead of this traditional translation, HAL prefers “contribu- 
tion, "8 i.e., “thigh set apart as a contribution”). It appears in conjunction with the 
“wave offering” (h“zeh hattfnüpd, Ex. 29:27; Lev. 7:34, 10:14-15; Nu. 6:20). Accord- 
ing to Lev. 10:14, the priestly families may eat both in any clean place. 

d. Wave Offering and Elevation Offering. The juxtaposition of two different offering 
portions, each called by a different name, raises the question of the origin and nature of 
these offerings. Were they both ritual acts? Most scholars assume a ritual element for 
the /nüpä but reject it for the ffrümä.” Driver and Kopf, however, see no essential dif- 
ference between the fniipd and the frümä.?" Kopf bases his conclusion on an Arabic 
etymology for the former, arguing that nüp hiphil is synonymous with rum hiphil, 
“raise.” Nevertheless, the two must be considered distinct. 

We assume initially that the sacrifices of well-being (S*/@mim) had regional varia- 
tions (e.g., Dt. 18:3 describes the priests’ portion as comprising the shoulder, the two 
jowls, and the stomach) and that these traditions coalesced in the later temple cult. In 
the Samim offering as described in Lev. 7,7! the fat is burned on the altar and the 
breast allotted to the priests, after which it is consecrated as a fnüpä offering (vv. 
30-31). This act may best be imagined as “swinging the sacrificial portions back and 
forth in the direction of the altar,”42 a symbolic offering of the sacrifice. Next, proba- 
bly representing a different tradition, the right thigh is presented as an offering for 
the priest (frimd lakköhen, vv. 32-33). Other sacrificial texts often refer to the right 
thigh as a portion for the priests (Ex. 29:22,26; Lev. 8:25ff., Nu. 18:18). Being given 
this portion was already a token of honor in the ancient period, as | S. 9:24 shows, 
Finally, the “t'nûpå breast” and “frumd thigh” appear together as a perpetual due for 
the priesthood (y. 34). The latter expression does not refer to a ritual act of elevation; 
late expansions of the text, however, speak of swinging the right thigh as well (Ex. 
29:22-24; Lev. 8:25-27; 9:21). A late supplement (Lev. 10:15) even speaks of swing- 
ing the “thigh that is raised.” Here we observe the tendency to standardize the sacrifi- 
cial regulations. 


28. HAL, IL. 1789-90. 

29. See already Eissfeldt, 56; also (among others) Dussaud, 111-12: Vincent, 269-70; 
R. Hentschke, Satzung und Setzender. BWANT 83 (1963). 34-35 n. 16; Milgrom, Tarbiz 42. 

30. Driver, 104; Kopf, 263-64. 

31. — IX, 298-99. 

32. Elliger, Leviticus, 102. 
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III. LXX. The LXX most commonly translates friimd with aparche, “(offering 
of) firstlings,” which is also a standard translation of re'Sit:>3 15 times in the singu- 
lar, 25 times in the plural (20 of the latter representing a Hebrew singular). Another 
common translation is aphairema, “removal” (29 times, all but | in the Pentateuch), 
a translation that occasionally (5 times) also represents fniipd. The translation eis- 
phord, “contribution,” referring to the half-shekel tax, appears 3 times in Ex. 30:13- 
15. In Isa. 40:20 we find homotoma, probably reflecting Heb. fmiind. Prov. 29:4 uses 
paranomos. 

Wächter 


Güting believes that the Hebrew terms for “contribution” lie behind the deutero- 
canonical texts Sir. 7:31; 35:7-8; Tob. 1:6-7; 5:14; Jdt. 11:13.3* This assumption has 
been proven correct in the case of Sir. 7:31 (frwmh twice, representing dösıs and 
aparche); for Sir. 35:7-8 (LXX) cf. 32:11-12 (Hebrew), 

Seidl 


IV. Dead Sea Scrolls. The noun frimä occurs some 25 times in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, often in a figurative, spiritualized sense, since the rituals of the sacrificial cult 
could not be performed at Qumran and therefore had to be reinterpreted.>? Several texts 
speak of the “offering of the lips” (friimat s‘pdtayim, 1QS 9:4-5,26; 10:6//4Q256[S*] 3 
2:4; similarly 1QS 10:14 and 4Q511 63+64 2:4; possibly 4Q513 2 2:3). According to 
1QS 9:4-5, this offering is like the “pleasing aroma of righteousness.” Similar to this 
usage in the Manual of Discipline is the expression “offering of the tongue” in the 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice (friimat lasön, 4Q400 2 7: 4Q403 1 2:26; 4Q405 23 
2:12). In such contexts f*riimd is best translated “offering of praise,” so that rmat 
spätayim and f*riimat lasön are practically synonymous. Newsom divides the latter 
phrase, connects trwmwt with the preceding rsy, and interprets the new phrase as an 
angelic title, “chiefs of praise-offerings.’”© 

Finally, one of the standards for the holy war bears the inscription frimat ël (1QM 
4:1//4Q496[M!] 16 5:4). 

But the Qumran library also includes texts enshrining a well-developed tradition 
that echoes the sacrificial laws of the OT, as discussed above (11QT 15:11; 20:14; 
21:2; 60:4). Here, however, we may be dealing with literature antedating the Qumran 
community. That possibility is unlikely, however, in the case of 4Q258(S®) 3 2:5, with 
the parallelism zbhym wtrwmwt wndbym (Dt. 12). The 5 occurrences in the 4Q 
Damacus Document tradition (4Q266 1:15; 4Q267 9 3; 4Q270 6 14,18,19), too, admit 


no doubt that we are dealing with an original use of sacrificial terminology. The same 


33. — XIII, 269. 

34. Pp. 14-17. 

35. G. Klinzing, Die Umdeutung des Kultus in der Qumrangemeinde und im NT. SUNT 7 
(1971). 

36. C. Newsom, Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. HSS 27 (1985), 334, 339. 
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I. Etymology. There have been innumerable attempts to explain the etymology of 
(rapim;' the following are the most common. 

a. Some maintain that frapim should be understood as a fagtil or taqtāl form from 
the root rp’, “heal.”* The word r‘pa im (originally probably röp”im), “healers,” has also 
been brought into the discussion. Therefore Albright? has proposed seeing in f*rdpim a 
pejorative deformation of a hypothetical noun form (*farpa’u?) from the root rp, from 
which the name of the Rephaim is also derived.* 

b. Speiser? derives f*rdpim from the root rph, “sink back, rest, be powerless, grow 
weaker,” translating it as “inert things, idols.”® 

c. Others associate frapim with Ugar. trp, “grow weaker.”’ 

d. Still others connect frapim with postbiblical trp, with the meaning “abominations.”® 

e. Labuschagne derives frapim from an original p‘tarim, “dream interpreters,” 
changed by metathesis at a later date to make the referent an object of ridicule.” 

f. Following a suggestion of the Assyriologist Benno Landsberger, Hoffner!” proposes 
an etymological connection between frapim and Hitt.-Luwian tarpi(s), which “denotes a 
spirit which can on some occasions be regarded as protective and others as malevolent.’”!! 
In lexical lists tarpi(s) is often represented by the Akkadogram SEDU, “(protective) 
spirit,” a meaning that could in many respects be associated with Heb. frapim.'? Since the 
Hebrew lexicons do not provide a convincing etymology for frapim,'* Hoffner’s sugges- 
tion has found considerable support. Nevertheless, other suggestions have been brought 


Nuzi” VT 37 (1987) 340-61: S. Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder OBO 74 (1987), esp. 136-46: 
F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892); E. Sellin, “Efod und Terafim,” /POS 14 
(1934) 185-93: K. Seybold, “DSA frapim idol(s).” TLOT, Il, 1433-34; S. Smith, “What Were 
the Teraphim?” JTS 33 (1932) 33-36; K. Spanier, “Rachel’s Theft of the Teraphim,’ VT 42 
(1992) 404-12: K. van der Toorn, “Gods and Ancestors in Emar and Nuzi” ZA 84 (1994) 38-59; 
idem, “The Nature of the Biblical Teraphim in the Light of the Cuneiform Evidence,” CBO 52 
(1990) 203-22: J. Tropper, Nekromatie. AOAT 223 (1989); A. Tsukimoto, “Emar and the OT — 
Preliminary Remarks,” AJBI 15 (1989) 3-24; idem, Untersuchungen zur Totenpflege (kispum) im 
alten Mesopotamien. AOAT 216 (1985); H. Vorlander, Mein Gott. AOAT 23 (1975), esp. 176-80: 
E. F. de Ward, “Superstition and Judgment.” ZAW 89 (1977) 1-19, 


l. See esp. HAL, II, 1794-96, 

2. De Ward, 5-6; Rouillard and Tropper, 357-61; Tropper, 335, with n. 64. 

3. W. F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968), 146 n. 43. 

4. Loretz, 138-39, 141-42, 148-51, 167-68. For criticism of this hypothesis see Hoffner, BSac 
124:233-34; idem, JNES 27:62. 

5. E. A. Speiser, Genesis. AB (1964), 245. 

6. Cf. Albright, BASOR 83:40 n. 8. 

7. Albright, Archaeology, 206 n. 63, interpreting the noun as meaning “old rags”; see also 
J. Gray, I & I] Kings, OTL (71970), 745. 

8. Also supported by W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (*1957), 311. 

9. For criticism see Hoffner, BSac 124:232-33; idem, JNES 27:61-62. 

10. BSac 124; JNES 27:63-68. 

11. Hoffner, JNES 27:66; cf. Seybold, 1433. 

12. CAD, XVIV2, 256-59, 

13. HAL, II. 1794: “We do not risk making a decision”: Albright’s varying proposals illustrate 
the same point. 
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forward by Hittitologists'* and OT scholars;!> indeed, the putative Hittite etymology for 
(rapim is not without its problems. Even if it should turn out to be correct, it contributes 
little to our knowledge of the role played by the frapim in the religion of ancient Israel. 


II. Ancient Near East. Although the word f*rapim has not been found outside the 
Hebrew Bible (unless it is a Hittite loanword), extrabiblical sources have been cited re- 
peatedly to cast light on the function of the /*rapim. Shortly after the publication of one 
Nuzi text,!® Smith established a connection between the biblical räpim and the tlanu 
of the Nuzi text. On the basis of certain legal institutions at Nuzi, he associated the phe- 
nomenon of the frdpim inheritance, property rights, and adoption in the realm of patri- 
archal law (e.g., Rachel’s theft).!” The parallel with the i/@nu at Nuzi led scholars 
(above all Draffkorn) to identify the !Frapim as household gods. 

It generally went unnoticed, however, that the Nuzi tablets mention not only house- 
hold gods (ilänu) but also etemmü, “spirits? and cultic lampstands (*ZALAG.MES).!® 
Three texts speak of the efemmü alongside the tlänu. In two cases the context has to do 
with disinheriting someone. In a text cited by Chiera,!” a disinherited son “shall have 
access to” (aläku ina/ana) neither the household gods (DINGIR.MES = ilānu) nor the 
etemmä, nor the fields and houses." In a second text?! a man declares that his grandson 
shall no longer have access to his possessions, not even “to my [household] gods and 
my efemmu.’*- In a third text, a “disinheritance document,” the signatory declares that, 
after the death of his wife, the one of his three daughters who remains in the house of 
her parents shall reverence (palahu) “the gods and my etemmi.’*4 

The terminology of these texts with reference to the household gods and the efemmu 
suggests that we are dealing here specifically with figurines. This interpretation gains 
additional support from another text that forbids the making of substitute “gods.”’** 
Clearly the domestic cult at Nuzi involved care for the etemmü and the i/anu equally, in 
the presence of a cultic lampstand. In addition, the texts make clear that this domestic 
cult was primarily the responsibility not of the firstborn but rather of the one who con- 
tinued to occupy the parental house. 


14. F. Josephson, Florilegium anatolicum. FS E. Laroche (1979), 181. 

15. E.g., Rouillard and Tropper, 360-61. 

16. C. J. Gadd, RA 23 (1926) 49-161, no. 51, 10-17; cf, ANET, 219-20. 

17. Speiser, Genesis, 250; C. H. Gordon, BA 3 (1940) 1-12. 

18. On such lampstands see Deller, 62-72; A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in 
the Ancient Near East (1956), 339 and passim. 

19, E. Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Irag Museum at Nuzi, V (1934), no. 478, Off, 

20. Cf. Deller, 72. 

21. E. R. Lacheman, Excavations at Nuzi, Vill: Family Law Documents. Harvard Semitic Se- 
ries 19 (1962), no. 27. 

22. Ro. 11; cf. Deller, 72. 

23. Yale Babylonian Collection 5142; 30°-31’: cf, J. Paradise, in D. I, Owen and M. A. Morri- 
son, eds., General Studies and Excavations at Nuzi, 9/1 (1987), 203-13. 

24. Lacheman, Excavations at Nuzi, V. Harvard Semitic Series 14 (1950), 108.23-42; cf. 
Deller, 73-74. 

25. Paradise, in Owen and Morrison, eds.. General Studies, 211 n. 30, 
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More light is shed on the nature of the “household gods” at Nuzi by the references 
to “gods” in the Emar texts (from Meskene, Syria, ca. 1200 B.c.E.). The Nuzi material 
needs to be reexamined in the light of these texts,-° many of which deal with inheri- 
tance. A large number of them speak of the “god(s)” of the family. Such references are 
formulated in a variety of ways. The commonest form is: “The gods (belong to) the 
main house. The main house is the portion of X, the eldest son.” The principal heir had 
responsibility for taking care of the gods. The traditional formulas state that the heir 
was to invoke (nubbiü) “the gods and the dead” of his (or her) father, to reverence 
(palahu) and care for (kunnä) them.2’ Ownership of the main house and responsibility 
for the domestic cult go hand in hand, This association is based on the presence of the 
gods in the primary house (cf. the translation of DINGIR-/i [Sa] E GAL as “the gods be- 
longing to the main house”). 

Although the interpretation of the expression “the gods and the dead” is disputed, 
it provides a key to understanding the nature of the family gods. Analysis of the associ- 
ated verbs shows clearly that a cult of the dead is involved. Especially common ts the 
vb. nubbü, “invoke,” as an equivalent to Suma zakaru, “name (invoke) the name.” The 
second verb, palahu, “reverence,” is equally appropriate to a cult of the dead: to “rever- 
ence” the dead means to provide them with nourishment. The yb. kunnd has similar 
connotations; it rarely appears in connection with the cult of the gods, but is common 
in connection with funerary rites. This observation suggests that the “gods” in the 
Emar texts have something to do with ancestors. Thus the expression “the gods and the 
dead” is best explained as a hendiadys: the dead are called gods because of their privi- 
leged status. The gods, entrusted to the care of the principal heir, are the material sym- 
bols (statuettes?) of the family’s ancestors; the new paterfamilias, the principal heir, is 
responsible for the continuity of their worship. 

In at least two OT texts the word “/6him must be understood as “spirits of the dead”: 
| S. 28:13 and Isa. 8:19.39 The same phenomenon occurs in Ugaritic texts, where rpim 
(ancestral spirits) are mentioned in parallel with ilnym (divine beings), ilm (gods), and 
mim (the dead).3! At Emar this West Semitic usage of the term “gods” may be due to 
Hurrian influence. Hurrian texts from Anatolia frequently use the expression “the 
god(s) of the father” (enna attanni-wena, also written DINGIR.MES A-B/) to denote the 
ancestral gods.’?” In Akkadian, furthermore, the determinative DINGIR (“god”) appears 
in combination with GIDIM (“spirit of the deceased, shade”) only in texts from Anatolia 
(Boghazköi). 

The evidence of the Emar texts is helpful for an analysis of the domestic cult at 


26. A. Tsukimoto, AJBI 15 (1989) 3-24. 

27. Huehnergard, 428-31. 

28. See above. 

29. Bayliss, 117. 

30. See Miiller. 

31. KTU 1.6, VI, 45-49. 

32. See the reference to G. Wilhelm in K. Koch, eds., Studien zur alttestamentlichen und 
altorientalischen Religionsgeschichte (1988), 20 n. 32. 
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Nuzi, for the hendiadys “the gods (ilT) and the dead (mitü or metü)” at Emar raises the 
possibility that the association of DINGIR.MES with etemmū has the same reality in view, 
whether the expressions are synonymous or complementary. There is some evidence to 
support this conclusion: according to the Emar texts, the DINGIR.MEŠ must be under- 
stood as ancestral spirits. The similarities of domestic law and the socioeconomic situ- 
ation in Emar and Nuzi, along with Hurrian influence, make it reasonable to assume 
that similar terms have similar meanings. We may also note the analogous religious ob- 
ligations of the principal heir in other Mesopotamian documents. As the new head of 
the family, the heir was responsible for the funerary rites and sacrificial offerings for 
the deceased members of the family.’ The responsibility for the cult of dead kin in 
Babylonian texts parallels the possession of the household t/anu at Nuzi — including 
the fact that the latter were figurines representing ancestors. As a final argument from 
Nuzi, we note that there the offerings for the dead (kipsätu = kispätu) were given to 
“the gods.” This language could argue for identifying the tlänu with representations of 
ancestors. 

In the Nuzi texts, then, the words i/a@nu and etemmü refer to deified ancestors. This 
usage accords with the hendiadys i/7 u miff in inheritance documents from Emar. The 
Old Babylonian legend of Etana, which contains the statement “I honored the gods and 
revered the spirits of the dead” (ilānī ukabbit etemmé aplah), shows that the parallel- 
ism tlänu/fetemmü is not restricted to the Nuzi material.>* This text illustrates the im- 
portance of domestic worship of ancestors, represented by figurines. According to the 
Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic, such figurines were normally kept in the bedroom, for 
Gilgamesh took the oil horns of the bull of heaven into his bedroom to anoint his god 
Lugalbanda (probably a figurine of his deceased father Lugalbanda).>? 

HI. OT. 

The term frapim occurs 15 times in the Hebrew Bible: Gen. 31:19,34,35; Jgs. 17:5; 
18:14,17,18,20; 1 S. 15:23; 19:13,16; 2 K. 23:24; Ezk.. 21:26(Eng. 21); Hos, 3:4; Zec. 
10:2. Its form is always plural, even when it refers to a single image (1 S. 19:13); it has 
been suggested that some plural forms are actually singular forms with mimation.>® 
Because it is difficult to harmonize the individual texts that refer to fräpim, some have 
suggested that the words serve as a generic term or denote different objects.*’ It is safer 
to assume, however, that frdpim has a single primary denotation that can take on sev- 
eral distinct connotations. 


|. Appearance. Analysis of the 15 occurrences shows that the noun refers to a con- 
crete object. We read of frapim being “made” (‘sh, Jgs. 17:5) and “removed” (b'r piel, 
2 K. 23:24). According to Gen. 31:19,30-35, Rachel stole (gnb, v. 19) the frapim of 


33. Tsukimoto. 

34. J. V. Kinnier Wilson, Legend of Etana (1985), 100-101, 

35. 5. Dalley, Myths from Mesopotamia (1989), 29 n. 68. 

36. A. R. Johnson, Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (71962), 32 n. 4. 
37. Seybold, 1433-34; Ackroyd. 
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her father. But there are no details about the nature and appearance of these objects. It 
is also not clear whether the form of the frapim remained constant or varied over the 
course of time and in different locales. It would appear, however, that we must reckon 
with certain variations. Gen. 31:34 gives the impression that the objects in question 
were relatively small (12 to 14 in.), since they could be hidden in a saddle (kar). 

A further hint concerning the appearance of the frapim is found in 1 S. 19:11-17. It 
has been argued that this text suggests thinking of the ffräpim as cultic masks repre- 
senting the human head.°® This argument is not convincing, since it makes of m‘ra- 
“sötayw, with its suffix referring to the trapim, textually redundant (v. 13). It is also 
hard to imagine that such an object could be covered with a beged, Regardless of 
whether beged is understood as a cloak or a blanket,*” it must be bigger than a sculpted 
head. The text supports the conclusion that frapim refers to a material object that could 
lie on a bed, the prep. el notwithstanding. Although ‘a/ is more common with miltä, 
Gen. 49:33 and 1 S. 28:23 show that el can also be used when motion is involved. It 
was therefore perceived as normal that the object stood alongside the bed but could 
also be laid on the bed. Michal’s staging was intended as a momentary deception: she 
draped the ffräpim on the bed so as to give the impression that her husband was lying 
there. 

The same passage actually provides even more information. The frapim must 
somehow have appeared anthropoid, at least as regards the upper portion. The similar- 
ity to a human being was nevertheless limited. Michal had to resort to trickery and lay a 
kbir hä’izzim over the head of the tfrāpîm (v. 13). Most likely this word refers to a net 
of goat hair;*” the definite article indicates that we are dealing with an everyday house- 
hold object. Hoffmann and Gressmann were probably correct in thinking of a kind of 
mosquito net draped over the head of the frapim.*' The remainder of the frapim was 
covered with a beged. The purpose of both was to conceal from Saul’s henchmen what 
they were really covering. The notion that Michal actually clothed the figure is out of 
the question, The covered object would most easily be mistaken for a living person if it 
was the size of a human being, but so large an object is practically ruled out by Gen, 
31. Some reduction in size is possible but cannot even be estimated. In any case, the 
dim light of Michal’s bedchamber helped fool Saul’s henchmen — but that tells us 
nothing about what frapim actually looked like. 


2. Function. The evidence concerning the outward form of the frdpim suggests a 
statuette, which Gen. 31 and 1 S. 19 associate with the household. But where were they 
kept? 

The stories of Rachel's theft and Michal’s deception show that the frapim stood in a 
relatively obscure spot, but that their absence was noticed immediately. Even though 
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This oracular aspect explains beautifully the “speaking” function of the /rapim in 
Zet. 105% 

A final argument for identifying the frapim with statues of ancestors appears 
when 2 K. 23:24 is compared with Dt. 18:11. The former text records that Josiah 
“put away the mediums (’öböt), wizards (yidd“önim), household gods (fräpim), 
idols, and all abominations.” Dt. 18:11 appears to be the program behind Josiah’s ac- 
tions, listing various forms of divination that are incompatible with the purity of the 
Israelite faith. The author speaks of casting spells, clairvoyance, and consulting 
ghosts or the dead. In this list the “dead” (métim) parallel fräpim in 2 K. 23:24, This 
parallelism can hardly be accidental, since the two passages must be considered 
closely related. 


IV. Archaeological Evidence. The archaeological identification of the frdapim is a 
much-discussed question, on which much of the interpretation of the biblical texts nat- 
urally depends. For methodological reasons, however, it would be wrong to mix philo- 
logical arguments and archaeological evidence. Therefore the hypothesis that the 
fräpim could not have been the size of human beings because archaeology has not 
demonstrated the presence of such statues in Palestine is inadmissible.’* The argument 
for identifying cultic masks found in tombs with the biblical frapim suffers from a 
similar weakness.’ All the clay masks discovered to date in Palestine come from 
tombs; none has been found inside a house. Their function is still a matter of specula- 
tion; the only evidence supporting the suggestion that cultic functionaries used them to 
represent a deity comes from classical antiquity. ’® 

Gray associates the frapim with the many Asherah and Astarte figurines found in 
Palestine.’? According to him, these figurines functioned as frdpim and were used in 
the context of fertility rites.’ Since the frapim represent ancestors, however, this iden- 
tification is untenable. Given equal numbers of male and female dead, it is also inexpli- 
cable that fräpim should have primarily female features. 

Archaeologists have identified certain ancestral figurines that have been discovered 
as “schematic statues,” like those from the stelae temple at Hazor.” But these objects 
are quite small (ca. 8-10 in. tall); the lower portion could take the shape of a pedestal, 
They bear a certain resemblance to the anthropoid busts found in Egyptian houses, 
which are clearly associated with the cult of the dead.*" 

The Israelite statues are also comparable to the statuettes of ancestors used by the 
pre-Islamic Arabs; not only are they identical in size and form, but are also frequently 
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represented in a sitting position.”! To date, however, no “schematic figures” have been 
found in a domestic setting. Finally, we must reckon with the possibility that some thirty 
figurines from the rooms of a Chalcolithic palace in the Golan represent ancestors.*? 


V. 1. Ancient Versions. Normally the LXX translators, thinking of idols, use eidölon 
or glyptös to translate fräpim. We may also observe a clear attachment to the notion of 
a healing function.’ In Hos. 3:4 the LXX uses delön, which suggests a connection be- 
tween the frapim and the 'ärim.®* The use of kenotäphia in 1 S. 19:13,16 may preserve 
some trace of the basic meaning. 

The Tgs. normally translate frapim with salmadnayyd’, “images,” or d’mä’n, “fig- 
ures,” although Tanhuma Wayyese is of the opinion that the /*rapim are so named “be- 
cause they are made of filth (forép).” To a certain extent this explanation fits with the 
usual translation of frapim in the Tgs. (s/m or sImn'). 

The Vg. normally uses idola tor trapim (cf. Jgs. 17:5: “he made an ephod and 
teraphim, that is, a priestly vestment, and idols”). Occasionally it uses statua or 
simulacra. The other versions think in terms of idols, not simply visual representations. 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Qumran scrolls ffrapim and '@pöd play no role. There is 
no mention at all of ffrapim, though ‘epéd occurs at least 3 times. In the treasure inven- 
tory of the Copper Scroll (3Q15), pwdt (possibly a construct form, but more likely a 
plural) appears in conjunction with kly dm‘ and blgyn, While kly dm‘ appears to mean a 
kind of aromatic (“incense”?) used in preparing a sacrifice,®? blgyn probably means 
something like “sandalwood.”®® In this context Pwdt is probably interpreted correctly 
as “priestly vestments.” 

The word @pdéd also occurs in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. The plural ap- 
pears in 4Q405 23 2:5, probably referring to the high priestly vestments of a group of 
angels.®’ The context of 11Q17 8-7 6 has many lacunae, but it is still possible to make 
out that at least some portions of this fragment have to do with priestly vestments.®® 
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Chrysolithos, found also in Josephus.! A similar but perhaps not identical color is sug- 
gested by Tg. Ong. on Ex. 28:20 and 39:13 and by Tg. Jon. on Ezk. 28:13: k*riim 
yamma, “sea green.” The chrysolite of modern mineralogy is olivine (yellowish 
green), but the ancient term could also refer to topaz, yellow beryl, or yellowish green 
chrysoberyl. 

The earliest text usually thought to refer to the precious stone is Cant. 5:14, but the 
singular form farsis in conjunction with sappirim, “sapphires,” appears to suggest that 
we are actually dealing with a toponym used to denote the precious stone. If so, the 
verse should be translated: “His hands are rings of gold, set in Tarshish.”* The ptep. 
m*mulla im, like Akk. mullü,’ clearly refers to setting a stone, but the prep. b* can either 
refer to the place (“in Tarshish”’) or be translated as “with” (i.e., with the precious stone). 

Of the 3 occurrences in Ezekiel, none belongs to the original text. Ezk. 1:16, in the 
interpolated section comprising vv. 15-21,* states that “the appearance of the wheels” 
of the divine chariot throne had the gleam (lit. the “eye’’) of a farsis. This interpolation 
reappears in a more sophisticated style in 10:9-12,16-17: here the redactor speaks of 
the “eye of a farsis stone,” clearly a more correct expression, in which Tarshish once 
more appears to be a toponym, as in Cant. 5:14. It would be reasonable to conclude that 
a precious stone from Tarshish was simply called by the toponym and that this usage 
was not yet universal at the time when the Ezekiel passages underwent redaction. 

The occurrence of farsis in Ezk. 28:13 belongs to a gloss inspired by the description 
of the breastpiece of the high priest in Ex. 28:17-20 and 39:10-13.° In Ex. 28:20 and 
39:13, tarsis is the name of one of the twelve precious stones set in the breastpiece of 
the high priest.’ But the list of these stones (28:17-21; 39:10-14) itself was not part of 
the original description of the breastpiece; it is a later addition dating from the exilic or 
early Persian period.® Thus it is only since the 6th century B.C.E. that farsis refers to a 
precious stone. The text of Dnl. 10:6 is inspired by Ezk. | and is certainly later. 

We see, therefore, that /arsi§ was originally a toponym, appearing in Israel since the 
8th or 7th century B.C.E. in the expression “Tarshish ship.” This site was also the source 
of a precious stone, and hence its name came to denote the stone itself. In the Hellenis- 
tic period this stone was identified with chrysolite, as the LXX version of Ex. 28:20 
and 39:13 shows. 


Il. Toponym. As is shown by an inscription of Esarhaddon as well as Ps. 72:10 
and Jon. 1:3, Tarshish is a site at the extreme western end of the Mediterranean. To 
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emphasize his worldwide sway, Esarhaddon claims that “all the kings in the midst of 
the sea, from Cyprus and Ionia to Tarshish (kurrar-si-si)” have done obeisance to 
him.? In Ps. 72:10 the world dominion of the king is manifested in the tribute that is 
brought by “the kings of Tarshish and of the isles”; at Joppa Jonah boards a ship 
bound for Tarshish to evade his mission to Nineveh, tleeing as far as possible in the 
opposite direction. 

The identification of Tarshish with Baetica (Tharseis hé Baitiké) in a Greek lexicon 
of the late Roman period!” was accepted by Bochart;!! if so, Tarshish and the 
Tartessos of classical tradition could be variants of the same name. This identification 
is probably correct. The identification with Tarsus, first found in Josephus,!? is out of 
the question, since the Semitic form of this name is frz/farzu. Furthermore, the earliest 
occurrence of /rs§ is in a late-9th-century inscription from Nora on Sardinia,'4 and the 
latest Punic occurrences of the gentilic *farsrst > tarst (with elision of a syllable) find 
an echo in Polybius in the forms tarseion!* and Thersitai.!> The alternation of the 
forms taršîš (Semitic) and tartés(sos) (Greek), as well as the Latin form Turdet(ani), 
reflects different articulations of an indigenous phoneme, probably an interdental sib- 
ilant. The name Tarshish, then, is Iberian or “Tartessian”; it is pointless to look for a 
Semitic etymology. 

The expression “Tarshish ships” (Pniyôt tarsis) should therefore refer to ships 
bound for Spain, This can actually be the case when they are mentioned in conjunction 
with Tyre (Isa. 23:1,14; Ezk. 27:25). It is also possible in Isa. 60:9, where Tarshish 
ships bring back the sons “from the isles,” although this expression more likely means 
the Mediterranean coastlands in general. The Tarshish ships of Jehoshaphat sailed to 
Ophir, from which they transported gold to the harbor of Tell Qasile on the Mediterra- 
nean, whence it was brought inland.!® It is therefore inconceivable that these ships ran 
aground near Ezion-geber (1 K. 22:49). 

No places are mentioned in conjunction with Solomon’s Tarshish ships (1 K. 10:22 
//2 Ch. 9:21),'7 but since they appear together with the fleet of Hiram, we should 
probably think in terms of Mediterranean destinations. One may assume that the ex- 
pression gradually took on the sense of “long-distance ships.” The commodities im- 
ported on these ships include gold (1 K. 10:22//2 Ch. 9:21; cf. | K. 22:49; Isa. 60:9), 
silver (LK. 10:22; Ezk. 27:12; cf. Isa, 60:9), ivory (1 K. 10:22; cf. Ezk. 27:15), iron, 
tin, and lead (Ezk. 27:12), as well as “chased and polished (precious) stones” (LXX 
A Re RAN 
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In Isa. 2:16 the Tarshish ships, especially beautiful and impressive, are the embodi- 
ment of human hubris. In a similar vein, Ps. 48:8(Eng. 7) speaks of hostile ships in re- 
volt against Yahweh, which he shatters with an east wind. 


III. Personal Names. The use of precious stones for personal names was common 
in antiquity.!® It is therefore not surprising to find farsis as a personal name in the Per- 
sian period (1 Ch. 7:10; Est. 1:14). Although the LXX (Vaticanus) reads Ramessai, 
“from Ramessa,’ in | Ch. 7:10, there is no reason to reject the MT. The name has a 
counterpart in an inscription from Silifke (Seleucia in Cilicia): mnéma Tarsisiou.!” In 
Est. 1:14, however, where the LXX reads Sarsathatos or sarestheos, the name appears 
to reflect a misreading: the text should read str’ dm Ütrsys, where str’ represents Old 
Persian *XSathra-a-,2° dm is *Ta"ma-,?! and rirsys is a name appearing at Behistun as 
D-a-d-r-§-i-§ (Old Persian), Da-tar-s1-i§ (Elamite), Da-da-ar-Su (Akkadian), and Ddrs 
(Aramaic). 
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